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FOREWORD 

This  bulletin  is  issued  for  prospective  medical  students.  Admissions 
into  any  class  are  made  only  on  the  understanding  that  every  decision  of 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  apply  to  all  students,  even  though  it  is 
made  subsequently  to  their  enrollment  in  the  School.  At  frequent  inter- 
vals the  Executive  Committee  reviews  the  records  of  all  students,  and 
those  whose  progress  has  been  unsatisfactory  may  be  required  to  leave  the 
School.    Only  those  will  be  advanced  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE,   GIVE    PROMISE    OF    BEING    A    CREDIT   TO    THEMSELVES 

and  to  the  school.  Students  who  wish  to  study  at  other  medical  schools 
during  one  or  more  quarters  must  have  their  programs  approved,  in  ad- 
vance, by  the  Curriculum  Committee  and,  on  their  return,  must  present 
evidence  that  they  have  completed  successfully  work  comparable  to  that 
of  the  curriculum  during  the  quarters  in  which  they  were  away. 


IMPORTANT 

During  the  war  all  students  will  take  the  twelve  quarters 
of  the  medical  course  consecutively,  receiving  their  cert.ficates  at 
the  end  of  three  calendar  years.  One  year  of  act.ve  dutv  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  Medical  Corps  will  be  accepted  for  the  second 
year  of  the  required  two  years  of  internship. 

The  next  first -year  class  will  be  admitted  on  July  6  1942 
It  is  planned  to  admit  subsequent  first-year  classes  every  nine 
months,  i.  e.,  in  April  1943,  in  February  1944,  in  October  1944,  etc. 

This  notice  supercedes  any  issued  previously. 

The  Executive  Committee 

Duke  University  School  of  Medicine 
December  17,  1941 
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SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  CALENDAR,  1941-1942 


1941 

f 

Oct. 

2. 

Nov. 

20. 

Dec. 

20. 

1942 

> 

Jan. 

5. 

March  21. 

March  30. 

April 

6. 

June 

8. 

June 

13. 

June 

22. 

July 

4. 

Sept. 

5. 

Oct. 

1. 

Nov. 

26. 

Dec. 

1". 

Thursday — Registration  of  students,  and  Autumn  Quarter  begins. 
Thursday — Thanksgiving  :  a  holiday. 
Saturday — Autumn  Quarter  ends. 

Monday — Registration  of  students,  and  Winter  Quarter  begins. 

Saturday — Winter  Quarter  ends. 

Monday — Registration  of  students,  and  Spring  Quarter  begins. 

Easter  Monday  :  a  holiday. 

Monday — Commencement. 

Saturday — Spring  Quarter  ends. 

Monday — Registration   of   students,    and    Summer    Quarter   begins. 
(Junior-Senior  students). 

Saturday — Independence  Day  :  a  holiday. 

Saturday — Summer  Quarter  ends. 

Thursday — Registration  of   students,  and  Autumn   Quarter  begins 

Thursday — Thanksgiving  :  a  holiday. 

Saturday — Autumn  Quarter  ends. 


fit.  » 

FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

DONALD  KEITH  ADAMS,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology. 

A.B.,  Perm."  State,  1923;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1925;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1927;  Research  Ass't..  Yale 
Institute  of  Psvchol.,  1925-1927;  Sterling  Fell.,  Yale,  1927-1928;  Instr.  in  Psychol.. 
Wesleyan,  1928-1929;  Nat'l.  Research  Council  Fell.,  Berlin,  1929-1931;  Ass't.  Prof,  of 
Psychol.,  Duke  University,  1931-1937;  Guggenheim  Fell.,  1937-1938;  Associate  Professor 
of  Psychology,  Duke   University,  1938 — ;  1941 — 

TROGLER  FRANCIS  ADKINS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology. 

M.D.,  Duke,  1936;  Int.  in  Surg.,  Jan. -July,  1937,  and  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,   Duke  Hospital,   1937 — 

LEO  ALEXANDER,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Neuropsychiatry. 
A.B.,  Obergymnasium,  Maturum,  1923;  M.D.,  Vienna,  1929;  Int.  in  Med.,  Allgemeines 
Krankenhaus,  Vienna,  1927-1928;  Demonstrator  in  Neuroanat.  and  Neuropath.,  Vienna, 
1926-1929;  Int.  and  Ass't.  Res.  in  Neuropsych.,  City  and  Univ.  Hosp.,  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  1929-1933;  Teaching  Ass't.  in  Neuropsych.,  Univ.  of  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1931- 
1933;  Lecturer  in  Neurol,  and  Psych.,  Peiping  Union  Med.  Coll.,  Peiping,  China. 
1933;  Clin.  Ass't.,  Worcester  State  Hosp.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1934;  Jr.  Visit.  Neurologist 
and  Neuropathologist,  Boston  City  Hosp.,  1934-1941;  Research  Assoc,  Boston  State 
Hosp.,  1935-1941;  Teaching  Ass't.  and  Instr.  in  Neurol.,  Harvard,  1934-1941;  Visit. 
Psychiatrist,  Washingtonian  Hosp.,  Boston,  1938-1941;  Assoc.  Examiner  of  the  Am.  Bd. 
of   Psych,    and    Neurol.,    1937-1941;   Associate  Neuropsychiatrist,   Duke   Hospital.    1941 — 

ROBERT  LEONHARDT  ALTER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics.  Gynecology 
and  Pathology. 

M.D.,  Duke.  1938;  Int.  on  Priv.  Med.  Ser.,  and  in  Med.,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1937- 
1938;  Int.  in  Obs.,  Baltimore  City  Hosp.,  1938-1939;  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  Duke  Hospital,  1939 — 

F.  VERNON  ALTVATER,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Hospital  Administration. 
A.B.  and  A.M..  Duke,  1930  and  1932;  Ass't.  Sup't.  and  Superintendent.  Duke  Hospital. 
1930— 

EDWIN  PASCAL  ALYEA,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
Charge  of  Urology. 

S.B.,  Princeton,  1919;  M.D..  Johns  Hopkins,  1923;  Int.  in  Med.;  Int.  and  Ass't.  Res. 
in  Surg.;  Ass't.  Res.  and  Res.  in  Urol.,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1923-1929;  Ass't.  and 
Instr.  in  Surg.,  and  Instr.  in  Urol.,  Johns  Hopkins  Med.  Sch.,  1925-1930;  Urologist. 
Duke  Hospital.  1930 — 

NORMAN  LaRUE  ANDERSON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Endocrinology. 
A.B.  and  M.D..  Duke.  1935  and  1940;  Int.  in  Med..  Univ.  of  Chicago  Clinics,  1940; 
Part-time  Vol.  Ass't.  in  Path.,  Ass't.  Res.  and  Resident  in  Endocrinology.  Duke  Hos- 
pital.  1941 — 

RAYMOND  BURK  ANDERSON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

A.B.  and  M.D.,  Kansas,  1935  and  1939;  Int.,  rotat..  Santa  Barbara  General  Hosp.. 
1939-1940;  Res.  in  Ped..  Univ.  of  Kansas  Hosp..  1940-1941;  Assistant  Resident  in 
Pediatrics,  Duke  Hospital,  1941 — 

WILLIAM  BANKS  ANDERSON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  Charge  of  Ophthalmology. 

A.B".,  Univ.  of  North  Carolina,  1920;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins.  1924;  Int.,  Union  Memorial 
Hosp.,  Baltimore,  1924-1925:  Int..  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  1925-1927; 
Ofhthahnologist.   Duke   Hospital.   1930 — 

JAY  MORRIS  ARENA.  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

B.S..  West  Virginia,  1930;  M.D..  Duke,  1932;  Int.  in  Ped..  Tohns  Hopkins  Hosp.. 
1932-1933;  Ass't.  and  Instr.  in  Pediatrics,  Duke  Med.  Sch.,  1933-1935;  Ass't.  Res., 
Res.  and  Assistant  Pediatrician,  Duke  Hospital.  1933 — 

RALPH  A.  ARNOLD,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Otolaryngology  and  Ophthal- 
mology. 

B.A..  Rochester,  1932;  M.D.,  Buffalo,  1936;  Int.  in  Stud.  Health,  and  Int.,  Ass't.  Res. 
and  Res.  in  Otolar.  and  Ophth..  and  Assistant  Otolaryngologist  and  Ophthalmologist 
Duke  Hospital,   1936— 
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6  Duke  University 

JULIAN  WARRINGTON  ASHBY,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Neuropsychiatry. 

M.D.,   Maryland,   1905;   Supt.,   State  Hosp.,   Raleigh,  N.   C,   1932-;   1941— 

THEODORE  W.  ATWOOD,  A.B.,  D.M.D.,  Associate  in  Dentistry. 

A.B.,  Duke,  1928;  D.M.D.,  Harvard,  1932;  Int.  in  Dentistry,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp., 
1932-1934;   Dentist,   Duke   Hospital,   1934 — 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  AUGUSTINE,  B.S.,  M.D,  Instructor  in  Orthopaedics. 
B.S.,  Nebraska,  1935;  M.D..  Rush,  1937;  Int.  in  Med.,  City  Contagious  Diseases  Hosp., 
Chicago,  10/1-12/31/37;  Int.,  rotat.,  Presbyterian  Hosp.,  Chicago,  1938-1939;  Ass't. 
Res.  in  Orth.,  Charity  Hosp.,  New  Orleans,  1939-1940;  Assistant  Resident  and  Resident. 
Duke  Hospital,   1940 — 

HERMAN  GLENN  BAITY,  Sc.D.,  Lecturer  in  Public  Health. 

A.B.  and  S.B.  in  C.E.,  North  Carolina,  1917  and  1922;  M.S.  and  Sc.D.,  Harvard. 
1925  and  1928;  Professor  of  Sanitary  and  Municipal  Engineering,  Univ.  of  North 
Carolina;   1938 — 

LENOX  DIAL  BAKER,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  in  charge  of 
Orthopaedics. 

M.D.,  Duke,  1933;  Int.  in  Orth.  Surg,  and  in  Gen'l.  Surg.;  Ass't.  Res.  in  Orth. 
Surg.,  and  Res.  in  Orth.,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1933-1937;  Res.,  Children's  Hospital 
School,  1936;  Ass't.  and  Instr.,  Orth.  Surg.,  Johns  Hopkins  Med.  Sch.,  1935-1937; 
Orthopaedist.  Duke  Hospital,  1937 — 

ROGER  DENTO  BAKER,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 

A.B.,  Wisconsin,  1924;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1928:  Ass't.  Res.  Pathologist,  Johns  Hopkins 
Hosp.,  1928-1930;  Ass't.  in  Path.,  Tohns  Hopkins  Med.  Sch.,  1928-1929;  Instr..  1929- 
1930;  Instr.  in  Anat.,  1930-1932,  and  Instr.  in  Path.,  Duke  Med.  Sch.,  1932-1934; 
Assistant  Pathologist.  Duke  Hospital,  1930 — 

RUTH  ELIZABETH  BARKER.  A.B.,  M.S..  Instructor  in  Medical  Social 
Service. 

A.B.,  Nebraska,  1928;  M.S.,  Western  Reserve.  1933;  Med.  Soc.  Worker,  University 
Hospitals,  Cleveland.  O.,  1933-1935.  and  Washington  University  Clinics  and  Allied 
Hospitals.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1935-1937;  Supervisor.  Med.  Serv.  of  Social  Serv.  Dept.. 
University    Hospitals,    Cleveland,    1937-1940;    1940 — 

GEORGE  JAY  BAYLIN,  A.B.,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Radiology. 
A.B..  Johns  Hopkins,  1932;  M.D.,  Duke.  1937;  Ass't.  in  Anat.,  Duke  Med.  Sch.,  1934- 
1937;  Int.  in  Surg.,  Sinai  Hosp.  Balto.,  1937-1938;  Voluntary  Ass't.  in  Path..  Guv's 
Hosp..  London.  Sept..  1938-Feb..  1939;  Tnstr.  in  Anat..  Duke  Med.  Sch.,  and  Ass't.  Res.. 
Res.   in    Rad..    and   Assistant    Radiologist,    Duke    Hospital,    1939 — 

DOROTHY  WATERS   BEARD,   R.N.,   Research   Assistant  in   Experimental 

Surgery. 

R.N.,   Vanderbilt.    1929;    Supervisor,   Sure.    Service.    Vanderbilt   Univ.    Hosp..    1929-1931; 

Postgraduate   Course   in    Surg..    Charity   Hosp.,   New  Orleans,    1931-1932;    1938 — 

JOSEPH  W.  BEARD,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Charge 
of  Experimental  Surgery. 

B.S..  Univ.  of  Chicago.  1926:  M.D..  Vanderbilt.  1929;  Ass't.  and  Instr.  in  Surg.. 
Vanderbilt  Univ.  Med.  Sch..  1930-1932:  Int.,  Ass't.  Res.  and  Res.  in  Surg.,  Vander- 
bilt Univ.  Hosn..  1929-1932;  Ass't.  in  Path,  and  Bact..  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Med. 
Research.  N.  Y.  City.  1932-1935;  Assoc,  in  Path,  and  Bact..  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Med.    Research,   Princeton.    1935-1937;   Assistant  Surgeon,   Duke  Hospital.    1937 — 

EDWARD  PERRY  BENBOW,  TR..  A.B..  M.D..  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

A.B.,  North  Carolina.  1937;  M.D..  Duke,  1941;  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Medicine. 
Duke   Hospital.   1941— 

RUTH  BRUCE  BENNETT,  A.B.,  M.S.S..  Assistant  in  Psychiatric  Social 
Service. 

A.B..   Duke,    1934;    M.S.S.,    Smith,    1936;   1940— 

FREDERICK  BERNHEIM,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Pharmacology, 

A.B..  Harvard.  1925;  Ph.D..  Cambridge,  1928;  Nat.  Res.  Council  Fellow,  Johns  Hop- 
kins  Med.    Sch..   Dept.   of  Physiol.    Chem.,    1929-1930;   1930— 

MARY  LILIAS  CHRISTIAN  BERNHEIM,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

B.A..  M.A.  and  Ph.D.,  Cambridge.  1925.  1927  and  1929;  Fellow  Newnham  College, 
1927-1930;    1930— 
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COURTLAND  DIXON  BERRY,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and 
G  ynecology. 

B.A.,  Wesleyan,  1934;  M.D.,  Duke,  1938;  Int.,  rotat.,  Orange  Memorial  Hosp.,  1938 
1939;  Int.  in  Obs.  and  Gyn.,  Duke  Hos.,  1939-1940;  Int.,  Charlotte  Memorial  Hosp., 
7/1/40-12/31/40;  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  Duke 
Hospital,   1940 — 

EMIL  CHARLES  BEYER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

M.D.,  Duke,    1941;   Int.  and  Assistant  Resident   in  Medicine,  Duke  Hospital,   1941 — 

ROBERT  MARTIN  BIDDLE,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  on  Private  Medical 
Service. 

M.D.,  Duke,  1939;  Int.,  rotat.,  Union  Memorial  Hosp.,  Baltimore,  1939-1940;  Ass't. 
Res.  in  Med.,  and  Assistant  Resident  on  Private  Medical  Service,  Duke  Hospital,  1940 — 

OTTO  BILLIG,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neuropsychiatry. 

M.D.,  Vienna,  1937;  Ass't.  in  Psych.,  Univ.  of  Vienna,  1937-1938;  Ass't.  in  Neur.,  Roth- 
schild's Hosp.,  Vienna,  1938-1939;  Ass't.  in  Neuropsych.,   Highland  Hosp.,   1939-;  1941 — 

WILLIAM  ZIEGLER  BRADFORD,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  and  Director,  Outside  Obstetric  Service,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

B.S.,  Davidson,  1924;  M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1928;  Int.,  Howard  Hosp.,  Graduate  Hosp., 
Long  Island  College  Hosp.,   Bellevue   Hosp.,   19281932;   1935— 

ARTHUR  BROWN  BRADSHER,  A.B.,  M.D.,  CM,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

A.B,  Duke,   1938;   M.D,  CM,   McGill,   1941;   Int.  in  Pathology,  Duke  Hospital,   1941— 

WILLIAM   STERRY    BRANNING,   B.S,   M.D,  Assistant   in  Biochemistry. 

B.S,  North  Carolina,  1934;  M.D,  Yale,  1939;  Int.  in  Pediatrics,  Duke  Hospital,  1939- 
1940;   Assistant  Resident   in   Biochemistry,  Duke  Hospital,   1940 — 

HALLA  BROWN,  A.B,  M.D,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

A.B,  Bryn  Mawr,  1934;  M.D,  Johns  Hopkins,  1939;  int.,  rotat..  Bellevue  Hosp.. 
1939-1941;  Ass't.  Res.  in  Med,  Bellevue  Hosp,  1941;  Int.  in  Pathology,  Duke  Hospital. 
1941— 

HAROLD  WILLIAM  BROWN,  A.B,  M.S.,  Sc.D,  Dr.  P.H.,  M.D,  Professor 
of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health. 

A.B,  Kalamazoo,  1924;  M.S.,  Kansas  State,  1925;  Sc.D,  Johns  Hopkins,  1928;  M.D.. 
Vanderbilt,  1933;  Research  Associate,  Vanderbilt  Medical  Sch,  1927-1934;  London 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine,  1934-1935;  Dr.  P.H,  Harvard,  1936;  P. A. 
Surgeon,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv,  1936-1937;  Dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Health, 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina,  1938 — 

IVAN  WILLARD  BROWN,  JR.,  B.S,  M.D,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

B.S.  and  M.D,  Duke,  1940;  Vol.  Ass't.  in  Anat.  and  in  Physiol,  and  Pharm,  Duke 
LTniv.  School  of  Med,  1940;  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Pathologv.  Duke  Hospital. 
1940— 

JASPER  LAMAR  CALLAWAY,  B.S,  M.D,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine, 
in  charge  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 

M.D,  Duke,  1932;  B.S,  Alabama,  1935;  Ass't.  Instr.  in  Derm,  and  Syphil,  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania  Med.  Sch,  1932-1933;  Int.  and  Ass't.  Res.  in  Med,  Duke  Hosp,  1933- 
1935;  Instr.  in  Phys.  Diag.  and  Path,  LTniv.  of  Alabama,  Jan. -July,  1935;  Instr.  in 
Derm,  and  Syphil,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  Sch.  of  Med,  1935-1937;  Ass't.  Field 
Physician,  U.   S.  P.   H.   S,  Feb.-July,    1937;  Assistant  Physician,  Duke  Hospital,  1937 — 

ROBERT  SPROUL  CARROLL,  M.D,  Lecturer  in  Neuropsychiatry. 

M.D,  St.  Louis,  1893,  and  M.D,  Rush,  1897;  in  practice,  Calvert,  Texas,  1893-1902; 
Assoc.  Sup't,  Marysville,  Ohio,  Sanatorium,  1902-1904;  Pres.  and  Med.  Dir.,  Highland 
Hospital,   Inc.,  Asheville,   N.   C,   1904-;   1941— 

R.  CHARMAN  CARROLL,  A.B,  M.D,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry. 

A.B,  Duke,  1935;  M.D,  Colorado,  1937;  Int.  in  Ped,  1939-40,  and  Resident  in 
Psychiatry,   Duke  Hospital,   1940 — 

BAYARD  CARTER,  A.B,  B.A,  M.A,  M.D,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology. 

A.*B,  Delaware,    1920;    B.A.   and   M.A,   Oxford,    1923   and    1932;    M.D,   Johns    Hopkin>, 

1925;  member    Obs.   and   Gyn.   staff   of    New    Haven    Hosp.    and    Yale    Med.    Sch,    1925- 

1929;  Assoc.  Prof.   Obs.  and  Gyn,  and  Head  of  Dept.,   Univ.   of  Va.   Med.   Dept.,   1929- 

1931;  Obstetrician  and  Gynecologist,  Duke  Hospital,  1931 — 
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RICHARD  RUTLEDGE  CARTER,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

B.A.,  Oregon,  1935;  M.D.,  Duke,  1938;  Int.  and  Ass't.  Res.  in  Med.,  and  Resident  in 
Neurology,  Duke  Hospital,  1938 — 

DAVID   CAYER,   B.A.,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine,  Physiology  and   Phar- 
macology. 

B.A.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1935  and  1938;  Int.,  N.  C.  Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of 
Tuberculosis,  Sanatorium,  N.  C,  1/1-2/28/39;  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Medicine, 
Duke  Hospital,   1939 — 

JAMES  ANDREAS  CHRISTENSON,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist. 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Duke  1939;  Post-doctoral  research  in  Psychology,  Duke 
Univ.,  1939-1940;  Research  Psychologist,  Eloise  Hosp.,  Eloise,  Mich.,  June,  1940- Sept., 
1940;   1940— 

ELON   HENRY   CLARK,  Instructor  in  Art  and  Photography  as  Applied  to 
Medicine. 
Johns   Hopkins  School   of  Art,   1930-1933;  Artist,  Duke  Hospital,   1934 — 

NORMAN   FRANCIS   CONANT,  B.S.,  A.M.,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Bacteriology  and  Mycology. 

B.S.,  Bates,  1930;  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1931  and  1933;  Research  Fellow,  La- 
boratoire  de  Parasitologie,  Fac.  de  Medecine,  Paris,  1933-1934;  Research  Ass't.,  Harvard 
Med.   Sch.  and  Mass.   Gen'l.   Hosp.,  Jan.    1   to   Oct.    1,    1935;   1935— 

VIRGINIA  LEE  CONGLETON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physician  of  Student 
Health  and  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

A.B.,  Transylvania,  1932;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1936;  Int.  in  Med..  Baltimore  City 
Hosp.,  1936;  Int.  and  Ass't.  Res.,  Children's  Med.  Serv.,  and  Ass't.  Res.,  Chest  Serv., 
Bellevue  Hosp.,  1937-1939;  Res.  Phys.,  Maybury  Sanatorium,  Northville,  Mich.,  1940; 
Res.  Phys.,  Hamilton  County  Tbc.  Hosp.,  Cincinnati,  1941;  Resident  Physician, 
Woman's  College,  Duke  University,  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Pediatrics,  Duke  Hos- 
pital, 1941 — 

THOMAS  BUCKINGHAM  COOLIDGE,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Biochemistry. 

B.A.  and  M.D.,  Harvard,  1923  and  1927;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1937;  Int.  in  Med., 
Massachusetts  General  Hosp.,  1927-1929;  Tutor  and  Research  Ass't.  in  Chem.,  Harvard 
College,  1929-1932;  Ass't.  in  Biochem.,  College  of  Physicians  &  Surgeons.  1934-1935; 
1935— 

GERALD   RICE  COOPER,   A.B.,   M.A.,    Ph.D.,   Research   Assistant   in   Bio- 
chemistry. 

A.B.,  M.A.   and  Ph.D.,   Duke,    1936,    1938  and    1939;   1939— 

JANE  STANLEY  CRAIG,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

A.B.,  Goucher,  1935;  Ass't.  in  Dept.  of  Embryol.,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
Baltimore,   Md.,   1935-1938;   1938— 

ROBERT  LAWRENCE  CRAIG,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

B.A.,  Amherst,  1931;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1935;  Int.  and  Ass't.  Res.  in  Med.,  1935- 
1937,  and  Ass't.  Res.  in  Neurol.,  Balto.  City  Hosps.,  1937-1938;  Ass't.  in  Neurol.. 
Johns  Hopkins  Med.  Sch.,  1937-1938;  Res.  in  Neuropsychiatry,  1938-1939;  Assistant 
Neurologist,  Duke  Hospital,  1939 — 

ERLE  BULLA  CRAVEN,  JR.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

A.B.,  Duke,  1925;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1929;  Ass't.  in  Path.,  Johns  Hopkins  Med. 
Sch.,  1929-1930;  Res.  in  Path.,  Int.,  Ass't.  Res.  and  Res.  in  Med.,  Duke  Hospital, 
1930-1934;   1937— 

ROBERT   NOWELL   CREADICK,   B.A.,    M.D.,   Assistant   in   Obstetrics  and 
Gynccologx. 

B.A.,  Wesleyan,  1933;  M.D.,  Yale,  1937;  Int.,  rotat.,  Hartford  Hospital,  1937-1939; 
Int.  and  Assistant  Resident   in   Obstetrics  and   Gynecology,  Duke   Hospital,   1939 — 

WILLIAM   SWINDELL  CREDLE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

M.D.,    Virginia,    1940;    Int.   and   Assistant    Resident   in    Surgery,    Duke    Hospital,   1940 — 

RAYMOND    S.    CRISPELL,    A.B.,    M.D.,    Associate    Professor    of    Neuro- 
psychiatry* 

A.B.  and  M.D.,,  Cornell,  1917,  1920;  Staff,  Bloomingdale  Hosp.  and  Instr.  in  Neuro- 
anatomy, Cornell,  1920-1923;  House  Physician  and  Resident  Neurologist,  Bellevue  Hosp., 
N.  Y.,  1921-1923;  Fellow  in  Neurology,  Univ.  of  Utrecht,  Holland,  1925;  Medical 
Director,    Sahler    Sanitarium,    1926-1933;    Neuropsychiatrist,    Duke   Hospital,    1933 — 

*  On  leave  of  absence;  on  active  duty  with  U.  S.  Navy. 
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JEAN  GEORGE  X.  CUSHING,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neuropsychiatry. 
B.S.,  Villanova,  1931;  M.D.,  Jefferson,  1935;  Int.,  rotat.,  Atlantic  City  Hosp.,  1935- 
1936;  Res.,  Orthopedic  Hosp.  and  Infirm,  for  Nervous  Diseases,  Phila.,  1937-1938; 
School  Physician,  Devereux  Schools,  Devon,  Pa.,  1937-1940;  Ass't.  Psych.,  Harriet  Lane 
Home,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1938-1939;  Tunior  Physician,  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt 
Hosp.,   Towson,   Md.,    1939-1940;   Clinical   Director,   Pinebluff  Sanat.,    1940- ;   1941— 

MARY  EYMAN  McKINNISS  CUSHING,  B.S.,  MlD.,  Instructor  in  Neuro- 
psychiatry. 

B.S.,  and  M.D.,  Pittsburgh,  1934  and  1936;  Int.,  rotat.,  St.  Francis  Hosp..  Pittsburgh. 
1936-1937;  Int.,  and  Ass't.  Res.,  Phipps  Clinic,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1937-1940;  Assoc, 
in  Psychiatry.  Pinebluff  Sanat.,   1940- ;   1941 — 

W.  KENNETH  CUYLER,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Instructor  in  Endo- 
crinology. 

B.A.,  Texas,  1923;  M.A.,  Western  Reserve,  1929;  Ph.D..  Duke.,  1941;  Director  of  Clin. 
Lab.,   Dept.   of  Endocrinol,   and   Metabolism,    Cleveland    Clinics,    1929-1938;    1938 — 

WILLIAM  JOHN  DANN,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Nutrition. 

B.Sc.  Sheffield,  1925;  Ph.D.,  Cambridge.  1930;  Med.  Research  Scholar,  Worshipful 
Co.   of   Grocers,    1931-1933;    Beit   Mem.    Research   Fellow.    1933-1937;    1934— 

WILBURT  CORNELL  DAVISON,  A.B.,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  M.A..  D.Sc,  M.D., 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
A.B.,  Princeton.  1913;  B.A.,  B.Sc,  and  M.A.,  Oxford.  1915,  1916  and  1919;  M.D.. 
Johns  Hopkins,  1917;  D.Sc.  Wake  Forest.  1932;  Int.,  Radcliffe  Infirmary.  1915-1916; 
Ass't.  Res.,  Assoc.  Ped.,  Acting  Pediatrician  in  Charge.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosn.,  1919- 
1927;  Tnstr..  Assoc,  Assoc.  Prof..  Acting  Head  of  Dept.  of  Ped..  and  Ass't.  Dean. 
Johns  Hopkins  Med.   Sch.,  1919-1927;  Pediatrician,  Duke  Hospital,  1927 — 

JOHN  ESSARY  DEES,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Urology. 

B.S.  and  M.D..  Virginia,  1930  and  1933;  Int.  and  Ass't.  Res.,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp., 
1933-1937,  and  Res.  in  Urol.,  Ancker  Hosp.,  1937-1938,  and  Tohns  Hopkins  Hosp.. 
1938-1939;   Assistant  Urologist,  Duke  Hospital,  1939 — 

SUSAN  COONS  DEES.  A.B.,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

A.B..  Goucher.  1930;  M.D..  Tohns  Hopkins.  1934;  M.S..  Minnesota,  1938;  Int.  in  Med.. 
Johns  Hopkins  Hosp..  1934-1935.  and  Ass't.  Res.  in  Med..  Strong  Mem.  Hosp.,  1935- 
1936;  Int.  in  Path.,  Baltimore  City  Hosps.,  and  Ass't..  Tohns  Hopkins  Protein  Clinic. 
1936-1937;  Research  Fellow  in  Ped.,  LTniv.  of  Minnesota  Hosp.,  1937-1938;  Ass't.,  Disp. 
Phvsician.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1938-1939;  Assistant  Pediatrician,  Duke  Hospital. 
1939— 

MACDONALD  DICK,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine,  Physiology, 
and  Pharmacology. 

B.A.  and  M.A.,  Virginia.  1922  and  1923;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins.  1928:  Int.  and  Ass't. 
Res.  in  Med.,  Vanderbilt  Univ.  Hosp.,  1928-1930;  Ass't.  in  Path,  and  Bact.,  Rockefeller 
Institute,    1930-1932;   Assistant  Physician,   Duke  Hospital.   1932 — 

PAUL  HENRI  DUCHARME,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Radiology. 

B.S.,  Georgetown,  1933:  M.D.,  Harvard,  1937;  Int.  in  Med.,  Boston  City  Hosp.,  1937- 
1939;  Res.  in  Med..  Worcester  City  Hosp.,  1939;  Res.  in  Radiol.,  St.  Luke's  Hosp.. 
New  York  City,   1939-1941;   Assistant  Resident  in   Radiology,  Duke  Hospital,   1941 — 

KENNETH  LINDSAY  DUKE,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

A.B.,  Brigham  Young,  1936;  Ph.D.,  Duke,  1940;  Grad.  Ass't.  in  Zool.,  Brigham  Young 
Univ..  1936-1937;  Grad.  Ass't.  in  Zool..  1937-1939,  and  Fellow  in  Zoology.  Duke  Univ.. 
1939-1940;  1940— 

GEORGE  SHARP  EADIE,  M.A.,  M.B..  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Pharmacology. 

M.A.  and  M.B.,  Toronto,  1923  and  1921;  Ph.D.,  Cambridge,  1927;  Demonstrator  in 
Biochem.,  Toronto,  1923-1925;  Ass't.  in  Physiol..  Dalhousie,  1927-1928;  Assoc,  in 
Physiol.,  Johns   Hopkins   Med.    Sch.,   1928-1930;   1930— 

WATT  WEEMS  EAGLE.  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
Charge  of  Otolaryngology. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  North  Carolina,  1918;  Grad.  stud.,  ibid.,  1918-1919;  M.D.,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, 1925;  Int.,  Church  Home  and  Infirmary,  Baltimore,  1925-1926;  Int.,  Ass't.  Res. 
and  Res.  in  Laryngol.,  John  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1926-1929;  Ass't.  and  Instr.  in  Laryngol.. 
Johns   Hopkins   Med.   Sch.,   1927-1930;    Otolaryngologist,   Duke  Hospital,  1930 — 
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ELEANOR  BEAMER  EASLEY,  B.A.,  M.A.,   M.D.,  Instructor  in   Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology. 

BA  Idaho,  1928;  M.A.,  Iowa,  1929;  M.D.,  Duke,  1934;  Int.  and  Ass't.  Res.  in  Med., 
and  Int.,  Ass't.  Res.  and  Res.  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  and  Assistant  Obstetrician 
and  Gynecologist,  Duke  Hospital,   1934 — 

LINUS  MATTHEW  EDWARDS,  JR.,  D.D.S.,  Assistant  in  Dentistry. 

D.D.S.,  Northwestern,   19*;  Int.  in  Dent.,  and  Assistant  Dentist,  Duke  Hospital,  194n — 

JESSE  HARRISON   EPPERSON,   B.S.,   Instructor   in    Preventive   Medicine 
and  Public  Health. 
B.S.,   Oklahoma,    1914;    Health   Officer,    Durham   City   and  County,    1922;    1930— 

CYRUS   CONRAD  ERICKSON,  B.S.,  B.M.,  M.D.,  Associate   in  Pathology. 

B.S.,  B.M.  and  M.D.,  Minnesota,  1932  and  1933;  Int.  in  Surg.,  Minneapolis  Gen'l. 
Hosp.,  May-Dec,  1932;  Int.,  rotat.,  Detroit  Receiving  Hosp.,  Jan. -Aug..  1933;  Fellow 
in  Med.,  Minneapolis  Gen'l.  Hosp.,  Sept.,  1933-Jan.,  1934;  Clin.  Res.  Fellow  in  Ped., 
Minnesota,  Jan.,  1934-July,  1935;  Ass't.  Res.,  Strong  Mem.  Hosp.,  and  Ass't.  in 
Path.,    Rochester    Med.    Sch.,    1935-1937;    Assistant   Pathologist,    Duke   Hospital.    1937— 

JOHN  OTTO  ERICKSON,  B.S.,  Research  Assistant  in  Biochemistry. 

B.S.,  Minnesota,   1939;  1939— 

JOHN  WENDELL  EVERETT,  AB..  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

A.B.,   Olivet,   1928;   Ph.D.,   Yale,   1932;   Instr.   in   Biol.,   Goucher,    1930-1931;    1932— 

GEORGE  BURTON  FERGUSON,  M.Sc.    (Med.),  M.D.,  Associate  in  Bron- 
choscopy. 

M.D.,  Jefferson,  1932;  M.Sc.  (Med.),  Pennsylvania,  1936;  Resident  Physician,  Jeffer- 
son  Med.   Coll.   Hosp.,   1932-1934;  Bronchoscopist,  Duke  Hospital,  1937 — 

HAROLD  FINKELSTEIN,  B.S.,  M.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 

B.S.,  Yale,  1924;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins.  1928;  Int.  and  Ass't.  Res.  in  Surg..  Jehus 
Hopkins  Hosp.,  1928-1929  and  1930-1931;  Fellow  in  Surg.,  Johns  Hopkins  Med.  Sch., 
1929-1930;  Ass't.  Res.  and  Res.  in  Surg.,  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  Duke  Hospital,   1931  — 

WILEY  DAVIS  FORBUS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

A.B.,  Washington  and  Lee,  1916;  M.D..  Johns  Hopkins,  1923;  Res.  and  Assoc.  Pa- 
thologist, Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1926-1927  and  1929-1930;  Guest  Ass't.,  Pathol.  Inst.. 
Ludwig  Maximilian's  Univ.,  Munich,  1928;  Pathol.,  Baltimore  City  Hospitals;  Con- 
sulting Pathologist,  Frederick  City  Hosp..  1925-1930;  Ass't.,  Inst,  and  Assoc,  in  Path.. 
Johns    Hopkins    Med.    Sch.,    1923-1930;    Pathologist.   Duke   Hospital.    1930 — 

HERBERT  JUNIUS  FOX,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

M.D..  Duke.  1935;  Int.  and  Ass't.  Res.  in  Med.,  University  Hospitals  of  Cleveland, 
1935-1938;  Fellow,  Thorndike  Institute  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  and  Assoc.  Instr.  in 
Med..   Harvard  Medical   School,    1938-1940;   1940— 

WILLIAM  HENRY  FULMER,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

A.B.,  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1937  and  1940;  Int.  in  Surg,  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Medicine. 
Duke  Hospital,   1940 — 

CLARENCE  ELLSWORTH   GARDNER,  JR..   A.B.,    M.D.,   Associate   Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery. 

A.B..  Wittenberg,  1924;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1928;  Int.  and  Ass't.  Res.,  Tonus  Hop- 
kins Hosp.,  1928-1930;  Ass't.  in  Surg.,  Johns  Hopkins  Med.  Sch.,  1929-1930;  Resident  in 
Surgery  and  Associate  Surgeon,  Duke  Hospital,  1930 — 

ROBERT    L.    GARRARD,    A.B.,    M.S.,    B.S..    M.D.,    Instructor    in    Neuro- 
psychiatry, 

A.B.,  M.S'.,  B.S.,  Alabama,  1928  and  1930;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1932.  Tr.  Fell..  Lahey 
Clinic,  1931-1932;  Int.,  Boston  Psych.  Hosp.,  6/1/32-9/30/32;  Int..  Boston  City  Sanat., 
10/1/32-1/31/33;  Int.,  rotat.,  Rhode  Island  Hosp.,  2/1/33-1/31/35;  Res.,  psych..  Butler 
Psych.  Hosp..  2/1/35-6/30/35;  Dir.,  School  Clinics  &  Pub.  Health.  Bristol  Countv. 
Mass.,  7/1/35-5/31/36;  Clin.  Dir.  and  Sunt.  R.  I.  Sanatorium,  6/1/36-8/15/37;  Res.. 
Boston  Psvch.  Hosp.,  9/1/38-8/31/39;  Res.,  neurol..  N.  Y.  Citv  Hosi..,  3/1/40- 
5/31/40;    Staff  Phys.,   State  Hosp.,    Morganton.   N.    C,    6/20/40-8/31/41;    1941— 

GEORGE  GAYLAND  GILBERT.  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in   Urology. 

B.S.,  Kenyon,  1934;  M.D..  Johns  Hopkins,  1938;  Int.  in  Urol..  Tonus  Hopkins  Hospital. 
1938-1939:  Int.  in  Path.,  Ass't.  Res.  in  Student  Health,  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in 
Urologv,  Duke  Hospital,  1939— 
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DAVID  WATSON  GODDARD.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

A.B.,  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1936  and  1940;  Int.,  Path.  1/1/40-6/3(1/41;  Int.  and  Assistant 
Resident    in    Medicine.   Duke   Hospital,    1941 — 

ERASTUS  GENAIR  GOODMAN,  JR.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

M.D.,  Duke,  1940;  Int.,  rotat.,  Doctors'  Hosp.,  Washington,  D.  C,  3/17-6/30/40; 
N.  C.  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  7/1-9/30/40;  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Medicine 
Duke  Hospital,   1940 — 

HAROLD    BENEDICT    GOTAAS,    B.S.,    M.S.,    S.M..    Instructor   in    Public 
Health. 

B.S.  in  C.E.,  Univ.  of  North  Dakota,  1928;  M.S.  in  C.E.,  Iowa,  1930;  S.M.,  Har- 
vard,  1937;   Assistant   Professor   Sanitary    Science,    Univ.   of   North   Carolina;    1938 — 

WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM,  A.B..   M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology. 

A.B.,    Univ.    of    North    Carolina,    1928;    M.D.,    Pennsylvania,    1932;    Int.,    rotat.,    Union 
Memorial  Hosp.,   1932-1933;   Int.,  Obs.  and  Gyn.,  Royal  Victoria   Hosp.,   1933-1934;   Int 
Women's   Hosp.,   N.   Y.,    1934-1937;  Assistant  Obstetrician   and   Gynecologist    Duke  Hos- 
pital, 1939— 

ROBERT   WILLIAMS  GRAVES,  B.S.,  M.A.,   M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Neurology. 

B.S.,    Davidson,    1926;    M.A.,    Princeton,    1928;    M.D.,    Duke,    1933;    Voluntary    Ass't  , 
Montreal    Neurological    Institute,   June-Dec,    1933;    Int.    and   Ass't.,    Res.    in    Med      New 
Haven   Hosp.,    1934-Jan.,   1936;    Voluntary   Ass't.,   Nat'l.   Hosp.,    Queen   Square,   London 
and    Instituto    del    Cancer,    Madrid,   Jan. -July,    1936;    Instr.    in    Anat.,    Duke    Med     Sch 
1936-1937;   Assistant  Physician,  Duke  Hospital,   1936 — 

CYRUS  LEIGHTON  GRAY,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Radiology. 

B  S.,  High  Point,  1933;  M.D.,  Duke,  1937;  Int.  in  Surg.,  Duke  Hosp. ,"1937-1938:  Res 
Phys.,  N.  C.  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  1938-1941;  Assistant  Resident  in  Radioloax 
Duke  Hospital,   1941 — 

MAURICE  H.  GREENHILL,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Neuropsychiatry. 

&?.;•  R°chester,  1931;  M.D.,  Chicago,  1936;  Int.,  Los  Angeles  Co.  Gen'l.  Hospital,  1936- 
1937;  Psychiatrist,  Worcester  State  Hosp.,  1937-1939;  Res.  Psychiatrist,  Mass.  Gen'l 
Hosp.,  1939-1940;  Fellow  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Neurol  1940-1941-  Res 
Fellow  in  Neurol.,  Harvard  Med.  Sch.,  1940-1941;  Res.  Assoc,  Neurological' Unit 
Boston  City  Hospital,   1940-1941;  Assistant  Neuropsychiatrist,  Duke  Hospital,  1940— 

SNOWDEN  COWMAN  HALL,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

A.B.,  William  and  Mary,  1923;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1930;  Ass't.  Res.  in  Med.  and  Fellow 
Private    Diagnostic    Clinic,    Duke   Hospital,    1932-1935;    1937 — 

EDWIN   CROWELL  HAMBLEN,  B.S.,   M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics, Gynecology  and  Endocrinology. 

B.S.  and  M.D.,  Virginia,  1921  and  1928;"  Ass't.  Instr.  in  Pharmacol.,  and  Materia 
Medica,  Baylor  Med.  Coll.,  1922-1926;  Int.  and  Res.,  Obs.  and  Gyn.,  Univ.  Va.  Hosp., 
1928-1930;  Clin.  Instr.  in  Obs.  and  Gyn.,  Univ.  Va.  Med.  Dept.,  1930-1931;  Associate 
Obstetrician  and   Gynecologist,  and  Endocrinologist,  Duke   Hospital,   1931 — 

PHILIP  HANDLER,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Nutri- 
tion. 

B.S.,  Coll.  of  City  of  New  York,  1936;  M.S.  and  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1937  and  1939;  1939— 

FREDERIC  MOIR  HANES,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Florence  McAlister  Professor 
of  Medicine. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  North  Carolina,  1903;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1904;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
1908;  Int.,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1908-1909;  Assoc  Prof,  of  Path.,  Columbia  Univ  ' 
and  Pathologist,  Presbyterian  Hosp.,  N.  Y.,  1909-1912;  Assoc,  Rockefeller  Institute' 
1912-1913;  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Medicine,  Washington  Univ.  Med.  Dept.,  1913-1914-  Ass't 
in  Neurology,  Queen  Square  Hospital,  London,  1914;  Prof,  of  Therapeutics,  Med.  Coll 
of  Va.,  1914-1916;  Lt.  Col.  Commanding  Base  Hosp.  65,  A.  E.  F.,  1917-1918-  Physician 
Duke   Hospital,   1930 — 

OSCAR   CARL   EDVARD   HANSEN-PRUSS,   A.B..   M.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  in  charge  of  Clinical  Microscopv. 

A.B.,  Universidad  Mayor  de  San  Marcos,  1919;  Voluntary  Ass't.  in  Path  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Universitat,  Berlin.  1920-1921;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1924;  Int.,  Ass't.  Res. 
in  Med.,  and  Ass't.  Physician,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1924-1930;  Ass't.,  Instr.  ami 
Assoc,  in  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  Med.  Sch.,  1925-1930;  Assistant  and  Associate 
Physician,  Duke  Hospital,   1930 — 
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JEROME  SYLVAN  HARRIS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

and  Biochemistry. 

AB  Dartmouth,  1929;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1933;  Med.  House  Officer,  House  of  Good 
Samaritan,  Boston,  Oct.,  1933-Jan.,  1934;  Int.  in  Med.,  Univ.  of  Chicago  Clinics,  1934- 
1935;  Int.,  Infants  and  Children's  Hosp.,  Boston,  1935-1936;  Ass't.  Res.  and  Assistant 
Pediatrician,   Duke  Hospital,   1936 — 

DERYL  HART,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

A.B.  and  A.M.,  Emory,  1916  and  1917;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1921;  Int.  in  Surg., 
Ass't.  Res.  in  Surg.  Path.,  Ass't.  Res.,  Res.,  and  Assoc.  Surgeon,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.. 
1921-1930;  Ass't.  in  Path.,  Instr.,  and  Assoc,  in  Surg.,  Johns  Hopkins  Med.  Sch., 
1922-1930;    Surgeon,   Duke   Hospital,    1930 — 

WALTER  DARLINGTON  HASTINGS,  JR.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology* 

M.D.  Duke,  1938;  Int.  in  Orth.  and  in  Surg.,  Duke  Hosp.,  1938-1940;  Ass't.  Res.  in 
Surg.,    Charlotte  Memorial   Hosp.,    1940-1941;    Int.    in   Pathology,  Duke   Hospital,   1941— 

JAMES  EUGENE  HEMPHILL,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Radiology. 

B.A.,  Hampden-Sydney,  1933;  M.D.,  Virginia,  1937;  Int.,  U.  S.  Pub.  Health  Serv., 
Marine  Hospital,  Baltimore,  1937-1938;  Ass't.  Surg.,  Marine  Hospital,  Portland,  Me., 
1938-1939,  Marine  Hospital,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  Marine  Hospital,  Boston,  1939- 
1940;   Assistant  in  Radiology,  Duke  Hospital,   1940 — 

ALFRED  FAXON  HENDERSON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Urology. 

AB  and  MD  Duke,  1933  and  1937;  Int.,  rotat.,  Central  Dispensary  and  Emergency 
Hosp.,  Washington,  D.  C,  1937-1938;  Int.  in  Surg,  and  in  Path.,  and  Int.  and  Resident 
in    Urology,  Duke  Hospital,  1938 — 

JAMES    PAISLEY    HENDRIX,    B.S.,    M.A.,    M.D.,   Associate    in   Medicine. 

BS  Davidson  College,  1925;  M.A.,  Davidson,  1926;  M.D.,  Univ.  of  Penn.,  1930; 
Int  Hosp  of  Univ.  of  Penn.,  1930-1932;  Research  lellow  in  Pharmacology,  I  niv.  ut 
Penn  1932-1935;  Instr.  in  Pharmacology,  1935-1938;  Part-time  Staff  Physician,  Med- 
ical and  Gastro-Intestinal  Clinics,  University  Hospital,  1935-1938;  Assistant  Physician, 
Duke  Hospital,  1938— 

FREDERICK  HARRISON  HESSER,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Xeurology. 

AB  and  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1933  and  1937;  Int.  in  Med.,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp., 
1937-1938;  Ass't.  Res.  in  Med.  and  Neurol.,  Baltimore  City  Hosp.,  1938-1939;  Fell,  in 
Neurol.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  1939-1940;  Ass't.  Phys.  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Co.   of   Baltimore,    1940-1941;   Resident  in  Neurology,  Duke  Hospital,   1941 — 

DUNCAN    CHARTERIS    HETHERINGTON,    A.B.,    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    M.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

AB  Colorado  College,  1919;  M.A.  and  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1920  and  1922;  M.D.  Johns 
Hopkins,   1926;   Instr.    in   Anat.,    Vanderbilt    Med.    Sch.,    1926-1930;    1930— 

JOSEPH  SPURGEON  HIATT,  JR.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1936  and  1940;  Int.  N.  C.  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  1/1-2/28/40; 
Int.   and  Assistant  Resident  in   Medicine,  Duke  Hospital,   1940 — 

JOSEPH    M.    HITCH,    A.B.,    M.S.,    M.D.,    Instructor    in    Dermatology    and 
Syphilology.  _,  , 

AB  Delaware,  1929;  M.D.  and  M.S.,  Virginia,  1933  and  1938;  Int.  in  Derm,  and 
Syphil  Univ.  'of  Va.  Hosp.,  April,  1933-July,  1934;  Int.,  rotat.,  and  in  Med.  and 
Surg  Univ.  of  Okla.  Hosp.,  1934-1935;  Ass't.  Res.  in  Derm,  and  Syphil.,  Cleveland 
City  Hosp.,  1935-1936;  Res.,  Derm,  and  Syphil.,  Univ.  of  Va.  Hosp.,  1936-1937; 
Instr.  and  Service  Fellow  in  Derm,  and  Syphil.,  Univ.  of  Va.  Hosp.,  1937-1938; 
1938— 

WILLIAM   HENRY   HOLLINSHEAD,   B.A.,    M.S.,    Ph.D.,    Assistant   Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy. 

BA  M.S.,  and  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt,  1926,  1927  and  1932;  Instr.  in  Biol.,  Vanderbilt, 
1927-1930;  'l930— 


WILLIAM  FREDWIN  HOLLISTER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
M  D      Duke     1938;    Int.    and    Assistant    Resident    in    Surgery,    Duke    Hospi 


ital.    1938— 


HAROLD  MACLACHLAN  HORACK,   M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

M  D  Duke,  1937;  House  Officer  in  Med.,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston, 
6/15/37-2/28/39;  Res.  in  Path.,  Boston  City  Hospital,  3/1-6/30/39,  and  Hospital  of 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Ass't.  Instr.  in  Path.,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  Med.  Sch., 
1939-1940;   Ass't.   Res.  and  Resident  in  Medicine,  Duke  Hospital,  1940 — 

*  On  leave  of  absence;  on  active  duty  with  U.  S.  Navy. 
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VIOLET  OLIVE  HORNER,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Endocrine  Division, 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

B.A.,  Hawaii,  1936;  M.D.,  Chicago,  1940;  Stud.  Phys.,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1939-1940; 
Int.,  rotat.,  Cincinnati  Gen.  Hosp.,  7/1/40-6/30/41;  Asst.  Res.,  Endocrine  Division. 
Obstetrics  and   Gynecology,  Duke  Hospital,   1941 — 

JESSE  W.  HUFF,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Biochemistry. 
B.S.,   Pittsburgh,    1940,   1940— 

ROBERT  HERRICK  HUTCHINSON,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopaedics. 
B.S.,  B.M.  and  M.D.,  Northwestern,  1935,  1938  and  1939;  Int.,  St.  Luke's  Hosp.,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  1938-1939;  Fell,  in  Path.,  Cook  County  Hosp.,  1940;  Int.,  Shriners'  Hosp. 
for  Crippled  Children,  Chicago,  1940-1941;  Assistant  Resident  in  Orthopaedics,  Jhtkc 
Hospital,   1941 — 

HOWARD  EIKEXBERRY  JENSEN,  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Sociology  and  Mental  Hygiene. 

A.B.  and  A.M.,  Kansas,  1914  and  1915;  B.D.  and  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1917  and  1920;  Fell. 
in  Soc,  Chicago,  1916-1918;  Dir.  Latin-American  Survey,  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment, 1919-1920;  Prof,  of  Soc,  Butler,  1920-1928;  Prof,  of  Soc,  Missouri,  1928-1931; 
Professor  of   Sociology,   Duke   University,    193 1-;   1941 — 

LAWRENCE  CLIFFORD  JOHNSON.  B.A.,  Fellow  in  Sociology. 

B.A.,  Iowa,   1939;   1940— 

CHRISTOPHER  JOHNSTON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 
A.B.  and  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1922  and  1926;  Int.  and  Ass't.  Res.  in  Med.,  Johns 
Hopkins  Hosp.,  1926-1928;  Ass't.  in  Med.,  Johns  Hopkins  Med.  Sch.,  1927-1928; 
Ass't.  Res.  Physician,  Hosp.  of  Rockefeller  Institute,  N.  Y.,  1928-1930;  Assistant 
Physician,  Duke  Hospital,   1930 — 

ROBERT  RANDOLPH  JONES,  JR.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Surgery. 

A.B.,  Davidson,  1924;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1928;  Int.  in  Med.,  Strong  Mem.  Hosp., 
1928-1929;  Int.  in  Surg.,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1929-1930;  Ass't.  Res.  and  Res.  in 
Surgery,  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  Duke  Hospital.  1930 — 

THOMAS  T.  JONES,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

A.B.,  Davidson,  1928;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1932;  Int.  in  Med.,  Balto.  City  Hosps., 
1932-1933;  Int.  in  Med.,  Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hosp.,  1933-1934;  Assistant  Physician, 
Duke  Hospital,  1937— 

HENRY  KAMIN,  B.S.,  Research  Assistant  in  Biochemistry. 
B.S.,  Coll.  of  City  of  New  York,   1940;   1940— 

MALCOLM  D.  KEMP,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neuropsychiatry. 

M.D.,  Washington,  1930;  Int.,  rotat.,  Grasslands  Hosp.,  Valhalla,  N.  Y.,  1930-1931; 
Ass't.  Phys.,  Spring  Grove  State  Hosp.,  Catonsville,  Md.,  1931-1935;  Assoc,  in  Psy- 
chiatry, Phipps  Clinic,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1935-1936;  Medical  Director,  The  Pine- 
bluff   Sanitarium,   Pinebluff,   N.    C,    1936;   1937— 

WALTER  KEMPNER,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

M.D.,  Heidelberg,  1927;  Research  Assoc  and  Ass't.  to  Prof.  O.  Warburg,  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  Institut  f.  Zellphysiologie,  Berlin-Dahlem,  1927-1928  and  1933-1934;  Ass't.  to 
Prof,  von  Bergmann,  Med.  Clinic,  Univ.  of  Berlin,  1929-1933;  Assistant  Physician, 
Duke  Hospital,  1934— 

GRACE  P.  KERBY,  B.S.,  Research  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

B.S.,  Florida  State  Coll.  for  Women,  1933;  Volunteer,  Autopsy  Bacteriol.,  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School,  1933-1934;  Bacteriologist,  Biological  Lab.,  John  Hopkins  Hospital, 
1934-1937,  and  Brucellosis  Lab.,  Clavton  Foundation  for  Research.  San  Antonio.  Texas. 
1937-1940;  1940— 

HAROLD  BARKER  KERNODLE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

M.D.,  Duke,  1939;  Int.  in  Obs.  and  Ped.,  and  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Surgery, 
Duke  Hospital,   1939— 

JAMES  RAYMOND  KLEIN,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biochemistry. 
A.B.   and  Ph.D.,   Duke,    1934   and   1939;    1930— 

ISAAC  CECIL  KNOX,  JR.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

B.A.,  Mississippi  Coll.,  1936;  M.D.,  Louisville,  1940;  Int.  rotat.,  Charlotte  Memorial 
Hospital,    1940-1941;  Int.   in  Pathology,  Duke  Hospital,   1941 — 
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HENRY  IRVING  KOHN,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Pharmacology. 

A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1930;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1935;  Fellow  of  the  Gen'l.  Educ.  Bd.,  Stock- 
holm and  Cambridge,    1935-1937;   1937— 

HAROLD  HUNTER  KUHN,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

B.S.,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1938  and  1940;  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Surgery, 
Duke  Hospital,  1940— 

SAMUEL  SUMMERFIELD  LAMBETH,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

B.S.,  Randolph-Macon,  1934;  M.D.,  Virginia,  1939;  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in 
Medicine,   Duke  Hospital,   1939 — 

ROBERT  BARRETT  LAWSON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Pediatrics. 

A.B.  and  M.D.,  Harvard,  1932  and  1936;  Int.,  rotat.,  Rochester  Gen'l.  Hosp.,  1936- 
1937;  Int.  in  Ped.,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1937-1938;  Ass't.  Res.  and  Res.  (O.P.D.)  in 
Ped.,  Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1938-1940;  Instr.  in  Ped.,  Univ.  of 
Rochester  School  of  Med.,  1939-1940;  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  School  of  Public  Health. 
Univ.  of  North  Carolina,  1940-;  1940 — 

ROBERT  CARL  LINCICOME,  M.D.,  Assistant  on  Private  Medical  Service. 

M.D.,  Duke,  1938;  Int.,  N.  C.  Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis,  Sanato- 
rium, N.  C,  1/1-2/28/39;  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Medicine,  Duke  Hospital, 
1939— 

JAMES  WILLIAM  LITTLER,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

1940— 

ARTHUR  HILL  LONDON,  JR.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

B.S.,  North  Carolina,  1925;  M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1927;  Int.,  rotat.,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Hosp.,  Phila.,  1927-1928;  Ass't.  Res.  in  Ped.,  Children's  Hosp.,  Cincinnati,  1928-1929; 
Chief  Res.,  Children's  Hosp.,  Phila.,  and  Instr.  in  Ped.,  Pennsylvania  Med.  Sch., 
1929-1930;   1932— 

DURWARD  LEE  LOVELL,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

M.D.,   Duke,   1936;    Int.   and  Assistant  Resident   in   Surgery,   Duke   Hospital,   1937 — 

HANS   LOWENBACH,    M.D.,   Assistant   Professor   of  Neuropsychiatry   and 
Physiology. 

M.D.,  Hamburg,  1930;  Int.,  Med.  Clinic,  1929-1930,  and  Ass't.,  Phvsiolog.  Inst., 
Freiburg  i.  B.,  1930-1932;  Ass't.,  Med.  Clinic,  Koln,  1932-1933;  Ass't.,  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Inst.  f.  Hirnforschung,  Physiolog.  Abt.,  Berlin,  1933-1935;  Fellow,  Nansen  Fund,  Oslo, 
Norway,  1935-1936;  Ship's  Surgeon,  Whaling  Expeditions,  1936-1939;  Res.  Ass't.  in 
Psychiatry,  Johns  Hopkins  Med.  Sch.,  1939-1940;  Assistant  Neuropsxchiatrist,  Duke 
Hospital,  1940 — 

RICHARD  SHERMAN  LYMAN,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Neuropsychiatry. 

B.A.,  Yale,  1913;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1921;  Int.,  Henry  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic, 
1921-1922;  Charleton  Fellow  in  Med.,  1922-1923,  and  Assoc,  in  Psychiatry,  Johns  Hop- 
kins Med.  Sch.,  1923-1925;  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Med.,  Rochester  Med.  Sch.,  1925-1929; 
Volun.  Ass't.,  Laboratory  of  Experiment.  Physiol.,  Leningrad,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  1929-1930; 
Assoc.  Prof,  of  Neuropsychiatry,  First  Nat'l.  Med.  Sch.,  Shanghai,  China,  1930-1931, 
and  Peiping  Union  Med.  Coll.,  1931-1937;  Lecturer  in  Psychiatry,  Henry  Phipps 
Psychiatric  Clinic,   1938-1940;  Neuropsychiatrist,  Duke  Hospital,  1940— 

ANGUS  McBRYDE,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

B.S.,  Davidson,  1924;  M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1928;  Int.  and  Res.  in  Ped.,  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania  Hosp.,  1928-1930;  Ass't.  Res.  in  Ped.,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  and  Ass't. 
in  Ped.,  Johns  Hopkins  Med.  Sch.,  1930-1931;  Assistant  Pediatrician,  Duke  Hospital, 
1931— 

PAUL  PRESSLY  McCAIN,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

A.B.,  Erskine,  1907;  M.D.,  Maryland,  1911;  Int.,  Bay  View  Hosp.,  Baltimore,  1911- 
1912;  Res.,  Gaylord  Farm  Sanat.,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  1912-1914;  Chief  of  Med. 
Service,   1914-1924;   and   Sup't.  North   Carolina   Tubercul.   Sanat.,   1924-;   1931 — 

FORREST  DRAPER  McCREA,   B.S.,   M.S..   Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

B.S.,  Purdue,  1918;  M.S..  Illinois,  1923;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1927;  Instr.  in  Physiol., 
Univ.  Illinois,  1920-1923;  Instr.  in  Physiol.,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Med.  Sch.,  1923-1927; 
Ass't.  Prof,  of  Physiol,  and  Pharmacol.,  Univ.  of  Georgia  Sch.  of  Med.,  1927-1929; 
Sr.  Instr.   in  Physiol.,   Western   Reserve  Univ.    Sch.   of   Med.,   1929-1930;   1930 — 
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RUDOLPH    POWERS    McCULLOCH,    A.B.,    M.D..    Assistant    in    Student 
Health. 

A.B.,  Michigan  State  Normal,  1937;  M.D.,  Duke,  1942;  Assistant  Resident  in  Student 
Health,  Duke  Hosptial,  1941 — 

JOHN  HENRY   MILLER   MADDEN,   A.B..   M.D.,   Clinical  Fellow  in  En- 
docrinology. 

A.B.,  Clemson,  1935;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1939;  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in 
Medicine,   Duke   Hospital.    1939-1941;    1941 — 

ALEXANDER  WATTS   MAKEPEACE,   M.D.,  Associate  in   Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology. 

M'.D.,  Harvard,  1928;  Research  Fell.,  Harvard,  1928-1929;  Int.  in  Surg.,  Long  Island 
College  Hosp.,  1929-1930;  Int.  in  Obs.,  Boston  Lying-in  Hosp.,  1930-1931;  Ass't.  Res. 
in  Obs.,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1931-1932;  Ass't.  Res.  in  Obs.  and  Gyn.,  and  Research 
Assoc,  Strong  Memorial  Hosp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1932-1935;  Instr.  in  Obs.  and  Gyn., 
School  of  Med.,  Univ.  of  Penn.,  and  Instr.,  Hosp.  of  the  LTniv.  of  Penn..  1935-1940; 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  School  of  Public  Health,   Univ.  of  North  Carolina,  1940- ;  1941 — 

ISAAC  HALL  MANNING,  JR.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

A.B.,  North  Carolina,  1931;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1935;  Int.  in  Med..  Boston  City  Hosp.. 
1936-1937;  Ass't.  Res.  in  Med.,  Ass't.  in  Path.,  and  Res.  in  Med.,  Duke  Hospital,  1937- 
1939;   1939— 

GEORGE  MARGOLIS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1936;  M.D.,  Duke,  1940;  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Pathology, 
Duke  Hospital,  1940 — 

LESTER  HENRY  MARGOLIS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1936;  M.D.,  Duke,  1940;  Int.,  N.  Y.  State  Hosp.,  Ray  Brook, 
N.    Y.,   7/1-9/30/40;    Int.    and  Assistant  Resident   in  Medicine,  Duke  Hospital,   1940 — 

MIGUEL  MARINO,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Rockefeller  Foundation  Fellow  in  Pathology. 

A.B.,  Instit.  de  La  Salle,  1928;  M.D.,  Bogota,  1934;  Int.,  Clinica  Martinez,  1934-1935; 
Juan  de  Dios  Hosp.,  1936-1937;  Army  Phvsician,  Colombia,  1937-1938;  Private  Practice. 
Bogota,   1938-1940;   1941— 

DONALD  STOVER  MARTIN,  A.B.,   M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacte- 
riology and  Associate  in  Medicine. 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins.  1925;  M.D.,  Rochester.  1930;  Int.  in  Ped..  Strong  Mem.  Hosp.. 
1930-1931;  Ass't.  in  Phvsiol.  and  Ass't.  in  Bact.,  Rochester  Med.  Sch.,  1926-1927  and 
1931-1932;   Associate  Bacteriologist,  Duke   Hospital,   1932 — 

ELSIE  W.  MARTIN,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Dietetics. 

A.B.,  Whitman.  1913;  M.S.,  Teachers  Coll.,  Columbia.  1927;  Prof,  of  Home  Economics. 
Puget  Sound,  1915-1917;  Dietitian,  LTniv.  of  Iowa  Hosp.,  1919-1920.  and  Charles  T. 
Miller  Hosp.,  St.  Paul.  Minn..  1920-1926;  Admin.  Dietitian,.  Lakeside  Hosp..  Cleve- 
land,  1929-1930;   Chief  Dietitian,  Duke  Hospital,  1930 — 

IGNACIO  MATTE  BLANCO.  B.Hum..  M.B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Psychiatry. 

B.Hum..  Liceo  Aleman  de  Santiago,  1923;  M.B.  and  M.D..  Chile.  1924  and  1930; 
Physiol.  Lab.  and  Ass't.  in  Biochem..  Chile.  1925-1932;  Lab.  Chief  in  Physiol,  and  Prof, 
of  Physiol..  L'niv.  Catolica.  1931-1933;  Research  Fell,  in  Physiol..  University  College. 
London.  1934:  British  In^-t.  of  Psychoanal..  1934-1937;  Northumberland  House.  London. 
1935;  Clin.  Ass't.,  Maudslev  Hosn.  for  Nerv.  Dis..  London.  1936;  Priv.  Practice  in 
Psvchoanal..  London,  1936-1940;  Clin.  Ass't..  British  Inst,  of  Psvchoanal..  1937-1940; 
Fell.  Roval  Soc.  Med..  London;  Ass't.  Psych,  and  Research  Fell,  in  Psvch.,  Phipps 
Clinic.   Johns    Hopkins   Hosp.,    1940:    1941 — 

ELITAH  EUGENE  MENEFEE.  JR.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine  and 
Bacteriology,  and  Anna  H.  Hancs  Research  Fellozv. 

B.S.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1936;  Int.,  New  York  State  Sanatorium,  Ravbrook,  7/1-8/31/36; 
Int.  in  Med..  Duke  Hospital,  1936-1937;  Research  Fellow  in  Med.  and  Bact..  Duke 
Med.  Sch..  1937-1938;  Res.  in  Tbc,  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  Citv,  1/1-12/31/39; 
1940— 

DANIEL  FRANKLIN  MILAM.  A.B..  M.P.H.,  M.D..  Associate  in  Preventive 
Medicine  and  Public  Health. 

A.B..  Yanderbilt,  1916:  M.D..  Chicago,  1924;  M.P.H..  Johns  Hopkins.  1930;  Field 
Staff,  The  Rockefeller  Foundation;  Research  Prof,  of  Nutrition.  Univ.  of  North  Caro- 
lina;   1939— 
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JOHN  EDWARD  MOSS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medical  Dispensary. 

A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1936  and  1940;  Int.  in  Med.,  Duke  Hosp.,  6/4-6/30/40,  and  on 
Priv.  Med.  Serv.,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp..  1940-1941;  Assistant  Resident  in  Medical 
Dispensary,   Duke   Hospital,   1941 — 

COLIN  ALEXANDER  MUNROE,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

B.S.,  Davidson,  1935;  M.D.,  Duke,  1939;  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Medicine, 
Duke  Hospital,  1939 — 

RUSSELL  NAHIGIAN,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

B.S.  and  M.D.,  Yale,  1936  and  1939;  Int.  in  Path..  Duke  Hosp..  1939-1940;  Int.  in 
Med.,  Bellevue  Hosp.,  7/1/40-12/31/40;  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Medicine,  Duke 
Hospital,   1941 — 

HANS  NEURATH,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

Ph.D.,  Vienna,  1933;  Instr.  in  Colloid  Chem.,  Univ.  of  Vienna,  193_3-1934;  Research 
Fellow,  Univ.  of  London,  1934-1935;  Research  Fellow  in  Biochem..  Univ.  of  Minn.. 
1935-1936;   Instr.   in   Chem.,   Cornell   Univ.,    1936-1938;    1938— 

GLENN  CARRAWAY  NEWMAN,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

B.S.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1938  and  1939;  Int.  in  Obs.  and  Ped.,  and  Int.  and  Assistant 
Resident  in  Medicine,  Duke  Hospital,   1939—- 

WILLIAM  McNEAL  NICHOLSON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

A.B.,  Duke,  1927;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1931;  Res.  House  Officer  in  Med.,  Johns 
Hopkins  Hosp.,  1931-1932;  Ass't.  in  Path,  and  in  Med.,  Johns  Hopkins  Med.  Sch.. 
1932-1935;   Assistant  Physician,  Duke  Hospital,    1935 — 

RAY  O.  NOOJIN,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in   Dermatology  and  Svphilology. 

A.B.,  Alabama,  1933;  M.D.,  Chicago,  1937;  Int.  in  Med..  1937-1938,  and  Int.  in  Med. 
and  Resident  in  Dermatology  and  Syphilology,  Duke  Hospital,  1940 — 

GRIZZELLE  M.  NORFLEET,  A.B.,  B.S.,  ALA..  Supervisor  of  the  Spastic 
Csitfizc 

A.B.,   Salem,   1920;   B.S.  and   M.A.,   Columbia.    1923  and   1928;    1938— 

J.  W.  ROY  NORTON,  A.B.,  M.P.H.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Preventive  Medicine 
and  Public  Health.f 

A.B.,  Duke,  1920;  M.D.,  Vanderbilt,  1928;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1936;  Prof,  of  Public 
Health  Administration,   Univ.   of  North   Carolina;   1938 — 

EDWARD  STEWART  ORGAIN,  M.D..  Associate  in  Medicine. 

M.D.,  Virginia,  1930;  Int.,  Ass't.  Res.  and  Res.  in  Med.,  Univ.  Hospital  of  Cleve- 
land, 1930-1933;  Res.  Fellow  in  Med.,  assigned  to  Cardiology,  Mass  General  Hosp., 
1933-1934;   Assistant  Physician.   Duke   Hospital,   1934 — 

LASZLO  ORMANDY,  M.D.,  Fellow  in  Spastic  Clinic. 

M.D.,  Ferenc  Joseph  Tudomany  Egystem.  1936;  Volun.  Ass't..  Surg.  Dispensary,  Johns 
Hopkins  Hosp.,  April,  1937-Sept.,  1937;  Fellow  in  Surg..  Mavo  Foundation,  Oct.,  1937- 
July,    1939;   Res.   at  Mission   Hosp.,   Asheville,   N.   C.   1939-1940;    1940 — 

SAMUEL  WATSON  PAGE,  JR.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

B.S.,  Clemson,  1935;  M.D..  Johns  Hopkins.  1940;  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in 
Medicine,  Duke  Hospital,  1940 — 

ARTHUR  SPERRY  PEARSE.  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

B.S.  and  A.M.,  Nebraska,  1900  and  1904;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1908;  Austin  Teaching 
Fellow,  Harvard,  1907-1908;  London  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine.  1°26: 
Instr.  in  Zoology,  Michigan,  1908-1910;  Ass't.  Prof.,  1910-1911;  Assoc.  Prof..  Philippines, 
1911;  St.  Louis,  1911;  Wisconsin,  1911-1912;  Assoc.  Prof..  1912-1919;  Prof.,  1919 
1927;   Prof.,   Keiogijuku   Digaku,   Tokyo.    1929-1930;   1930— 

RICHARD    LEHMER    PEARSE,   A.B.,   M.D..    Instructor   in    Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology* 

A.'B.,  Duke,"  1927;  M.D..  Harvard,  1931,  Int.,  Free  Hosp.  for  Women,  1931-1932;  Int., 
Mass.  Gen'l.  Hosp.,  1932-1934;  Int..  Providence  Lying-in  Hosp.,  1934-1935;  Ass't.  Res. 
and  Res.  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  and  Assistant  Obstetrician  and  Gynecologist, 
Duke  Hospital,   1935 — 

TALMAGE  LEE  PEELE,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 

A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1929  and  1934;  Ass't.  in  Anat.,  Duke  Med.  Sch..  1931-1934; 
Int.  and  Ass't.  Res.  in  Med..  Duke  Hosp.,  1934-1936;  Int.  and  Res.  in  Neurol.,  Bellevue 
Hosp.,  New  York  City,  1936-1937;  Fellow  in  Anat.,  Tohns  Hopkins  Med.  Sch.,  1937- 
1938;   Instr.   in  Anat..  Univ.   of  Rochester  Med.    Sch.,   1938-1939;    1939 — 

'"  On   leave   of   absence;    on    active   duty   with    U.    S.    Army. 
*  On  leave  of  absence;  on  active  duty  with  U.    S.   Navy. 
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WILLIAM  ALEXANDRE  PERLZWEIG,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Biochemistry. 

B.S.,  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1913,  1914  and  1915;  Ass't.  in  Physiol.  Chem., 
Columbia  Med.  Sch.,  1913-191b;  Research  Chemist,  Rockefeller  Institute,  1916-1917; 
Research  Biochemist,  Hygienic  Laboratory,  U.  S.  P.  H.  S.,  1919-1921;  Instr.  and 
Assoc,  in  Med.,  Johns  Hopkins  Med.  Sch.,  1922-1930;  Chemist  to  the  Med.  Clin., 
Johns   Hopkins  Hosp.,   1922-1930;  Biochemist,  Duke  Hospital,  1930— 

ELBERT  LAPSLEY  PERSONS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

A.B.,  Ohio  State,  1923;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1927;  House  Officer,  Huntington  Mem.  Hosp., 
Boston,  1923-1926;  Int.  and  Res.  in  Med.,  Massachusetts  General  Hosp.,  1927-1930; 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Med.,  Harvard  Med.  Sch.,  1929-1930;  Res.  in  Med.  and  Assistant 
Physician,  Duke  Hospital,  1930 — 

MARGARET  ISABEL  PINKERTON,  B.S.,  R.N.,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  and  Professor  of  Nursing. 

R.N.,  Lniv.  of  Va.  School  of  Nursing,  1927;  B.S.  in  Nursing  Education,  Teachers 
Coll.,  Columbia  Univ.,  1936;  Ass't.  Supt.  of  Nurses,  Stuart  Circle  Hosp.,  1928-1930; 
Hostess  and  Ass't.  Supt.  of  Nurses,  Univ.  of  Va.  Hosp.,  1930-1935;  Instr.  in  Nursing 
Arts,  Washington  Univ.  School  of  Nursing,  1936-1938;  Supt.  of  Nurses,  Barnes  Hosp., 
1938-1939;  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Duke  Hospital,  1939 — 

KENNETH  ARTHUR  PODGER,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

B.A.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1936  and  1941;  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Medicine,  Duke 
Hospital,  1941 — 

.MARY  ALVERTA  POSTON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

A.M.,  Duke,  1939;  Ass't.  in  Biol.  Lab.,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1922-1930;  Assistant 
Bacteriologist,  Duke  Hospital,  1930 — 

RICHARD  BEVERLY  RANEY,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Orthopaedics. 

A.B.,  North  Carolina,  1926;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1930;  Int.  in  Surg.,  1930-1931;  Surg. 
Pathologist,  1931-1932;  Ass't.  Res.  and  Assoc.  Res.  Surgeon,  Strong  Mem.  Hosp., 
1932-1934;   Res.   in   Orth.   and  Assistant  Orthopaedist,  Duke  Hospital,   1934 — 

ELISABETH  CATHERINE  RANDELL,  M.B.,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Biochem- 
istry. 

M.B.,  B.S.,  London,  1938;  Int.  in  Gyn.  and  Emerg.  Serv.,  London  Homeopathic  Hosp., 
7/1-12/31/37;  County  Mental  Hosp.,  Rainhill,  Lancashire,  1/1-4/30/38;  Clapham 
Maternity  Hosp.,  London,  5/1-8/31/38;  Int.  in  Biochem.,  Royal  Free  Hosp.,  London, 
9/1/38-5/31/39;  Neuro-path.  Lab.  of  Mass.  Gen'l.  Hosp.,  6/1-9/30/39;  Vol.  Grad. 
Ass't.  in  Path.,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hosp.,  10/1/39-4/30/40;  Int.  in  Med.,  Ottawa 
Gen'l.  Hosp.,  9/15-11/30/40;  Int.,  Toronto  East  Gen'l.  Hosp.,  12/1/40-12/31/41; 
Assistant  Resident  in  Biochemistry,  Duke  Hospital,  1942 — 

WATSON  SMITH  RANKIN,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Preventive  Medicine  and 
Public  Health. 

M.D.,  Maryland,  1901;  Int.  and  Res.  in  Path.,  Univ.  of  Maryland  Hospital,  1901- 
1903;  Dean  and  Prof,  of  Path.,  Wake  Forest  Coll.,  1903-1909;  Sec'y.,  State  Board 
of  Health  and  State  Health  Officer,  North  Carolina,  1909-1925;  Director  of  Hosp.  and 
Orphan  Section,  The  Duke   Endowment,   1925;  1930 — 

I.  THOMAS  REAMER,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

Ph.G.,  Univ.  of  Maryland,  1924;  Ass't.  Pharmacist,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1925-1931; 
Pharmacist,  Duke  Hospital,  1931 — 

ROBERT  JAMES  REEVES,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Radiology. 
A.B.  and  M.D.,  Baylor,  1920  and  1924;  Int.,  Baylor  Hosp.,  1924-1925;  Res.  in 
Roentgenol.,  Massachusetts  General  Hosp.,  1925-1926:  Ass't.  Attending  Physician  in 
Roentgen  Ray  Dept.,  Presbyterian  Hosp.  and  Med.  Center,  N.  Y.,  1926-1930;  Instr. 
in  Med.,  Columbia  Med.   Sch.,   1925-1930;  Radiologist,  Duke  Hospital,  1930 — 

PAUL  GERHARD  REQUE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  Dermatology  and 
Syphilology. 

M.D.,  Duke,  1933;  Int.  and  Ass't.  Res.  in  Med.,  Duke  Hospital,  1933-1935;  Ass't.  Res. 
in  Med.,  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland,  O.,  1935-1936;  Instr.  and  Med.  Ass't.,  Yale 
University,  1936-1938;  in  practice,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Clin.  Ass't.  Dermatologist, 
New  York  Post  Graduate  Hospital,  1938-1940;   1940 — 

WILLIAM  P.  RICHARDSON,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Preventive 
Medicine  a>id  Public  Health. 

B.S.  (Med.),  Wake  Forest,  1926;  M.D.,  Med.  Coll.  of  Va.,  1928;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, 1933;  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Administration,  in  charge  of  District 
Health   Department;   1938 — 
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ROBERT  ALFRED  GREER  RICKETSON,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
A.B.,  Vanderbilt,  1938;  1941— 

LOUIS  CARROLL  ROBERTS,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Urology. 

B.S.,  Davidson,  1930;  M.D.,  Duke,  1933;  Int.  in  Surg.,  Ass't.  Res.  in  Path.,  Ass't. 
Res.  in  Surg.,  and   Res.   in  Urol.,  and  Assistant   Urologist,  Duki*  Hospital,   1933 — 

iMILTON  JOSEPH  ROSENAU,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Preventive  Medicine  and 
Public  Health. 

M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1889;  Student,  Hygienisches  Institut,  Berlin,  1892-1893;  L'lnstitut 
Pasteur,  Paris,  1900;  Pathologisches  Institut,  Vienna,  1900;  Hon.  A.M.,  Harvard; 
Professor  of  Epidemiology  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Health,  Univ.  of  North 
Carolina;  1938— 

NORMAN  F.  ROSS,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Dentistry. 

D.D.S.,  Temple,   1937;   Int.   in   Dentistry,  and  Assistant  Dentist,  Duke  Hospital,  1937 — 

ROBERT   ALEXANDER   ROSS,   B.S.,    M.D.,   Associate   Professor   of    Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology. 

B.S.,  Univ.  of  North  Carolina,  1920;  M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1922;  Res.  Physician,  Univ. 
of  Pa.  Settlement  House,  1921-1922;  Int.  Episcopal  Hosp.,  Phila.,  1922-1924;  Int.  and 
Res.,  Kensington  Hosp.  for  Women,  1923-1925;  Obstetrician,  Watts  Hospital;  Ob- 
stetrician, Salvation  Army  Hospital;  Consulting  Obstetrician  and  Gynecologist,  Lincoln 
Hospital;  Associate  Obstetrician  and  Gynecologist,  Duke  Hospital,   1930 — 

MARVIN    PIERCE    RUCKER,    A.M.,    M.D.,    Lecturer    in    Obstetrics    and 
Gynecology. 

A.M.,  Randolph-Macon,  1899;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1903;  N.  Y.  Lying-In  Hosp.; 
Demonstrator  in  Physiol.,  Pharmacol.,  Histol.,  Path.,  Embryol.  and  Obs.,  and  Assoc,  in 
Obs.,  and  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Obs.,  Med.  Coll.  of  Va.,  1903-1930;  Obstetrician,  Johnson- 
Willis  Hosp.,  Richmond,   Va.,  1930-;  1941— 

JOE  C.  RUDE,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Radiology. 

A.B.,  B.S.,  and  M.D.,  Oklahoma,  1926,  1928  and  1930;  Int.,  rotat.,  Parkland  Hosp., 
Dallas,  1930-1931;  Graduate  Sch.  of  Aviation  Med.,  San  Antonio,  1931;  Res.  in  Surg., 
Dallas  Methodist  Hosp.,  1/1-6/1/32;  Int.  in  Rad.,  Kings  County  Hosp.,  Brooklyn, 
12/1/32-6/30/33;  Ass't.  Res.  in  Rad.,  University  Hosp.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1933-1934; 
Res.  Phys.,  C.  C.  C.  Camp,  850  Eighth  Corps  Area,  1934-1935;  Res.  in  Rad.,  New  York 
Hosp.,  7/1-12/31/35;  Ass't.  Instr.  in  Rad.,  and  Ass't.  Radiologist,  Cornell,  1/1/36- 
12/31/37;  Littauer  Fell,  in  Rad.,  Harvard,  1/1/38-6/30/39;  Ass't.  Radiologist,  Tumor 
Clinic,  Boston  Dispen.,  9/1/38-9/30/39,  and  Ass't.  Radiologist,  Huntington  Mem. 
Hosp.,  Boston,  1/1/39-9/30/39;  Instr.  in  Rad.,  Texas,  10/1/39-12/31/40;  Assistant 
Radiologist,  Duke  Hospital,  1941 — 

JULIAN    MEADE    RUFFIN,    A.B.,    MA,    M.D.,    Associate    Professor    oj 
Medicine  in  charge  of  Physical  Diagnosis. 

A.B.,  M.A.,  and  M.D.,  Virginia,  1921,  1922  and  1926;  Int.  and  House  Officer,  Bellevue 
Hosp.,  N.  Y.,  1926-1928;  Instr.  in  Phys.  Diag.,  George  Washington  Med.  Sch.,  1928- 
1930;  Associate  Physician,   Duke  Hospital,   1930 — - 

JAMES   WILBUR    SACHS,    B.S.,    M.C.,   Instructor   in   Otolaryngology   and 
Ophthalm  ology. 

B.S.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1936  and  1938;  Int.,  Pub.  H.  Serv.,  U.  S.  Marine  Hosp.,  Seattle, 
1938-1939,  and  Med.  Center  for  Federal  Prisoners,  Springfield,  Mo.,  7/1-12/31/39; 
Int.   and  Resident  in  Otolaryngology  and  Ophthalmology,  Duke   Hospital,   1940 — 

A.  AUSTIN  SALMON,  B.S.,  Research  Fellow  in  Endocrinology. 

B.S.,  Long  Island,  1936;  Fellow,  Gyn.  Endocrine  Lab.,  Mt.  Sinai  Hosp.,  N.  Y.,  1936- 
1941;  1941— 

HERBERT  PAUL  SARETT,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Biochemistry. 
B.A.,  Brooklyn,  1936;   M.S.,  Cornell,  1937;  1939— 

PAUL  WELSTEAD  SCHANHER,  JR.,  B.A.  and  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

B.A.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1935  and  1938;  Int.  in  Med.,  Baltimore  City  Hospitals,  1/1-6/ 
30/39;   Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Surgery,  Duke  Hospital,   1939 — 

HERMAN  MAX  SCHIEBEL,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

A.B.  and  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1929  and  1933;  Int.,  Ass't.  Res.  and  Res.  in  Surg., 
and  Assistant  Surgeon,  Duke  Hospital,  1933 — 

CLOTILDE  SCHLAYER,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

Ph.D.,  Heidelberg,  1927;  Voluntary  Research  Ass't.  in  Cellular  Physiol.,  University 
Hosp.  of  Berlin,  1933-1935;  1937— 
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THOMAS  GILBERT  SCHNOOR,  B.S.,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Otolaryngology 
and  Ophthalmology. 

B.S.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1938  and  1939;  Int.  in  Surg.,  Duke  Hospital,  2/1-5/ 15/39,  and 
Stanford  Univ.  Hosp.,  1939-1940;  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Otolaryngology  and 
Ophthalmology,  Duke  Hospital,   1940 — 

WILLIAM   SCHULZE,   B.S.,   M.D.,   Instructor  in   Medicine  and  Robert  M. 
Hanes  Research  Fellow. 

B.S.,  Richmond,  1932;  M.D.,  Duke,  1936;  Ass't.  Res.  in  Med.,  Mass.  Gen'l.  Hosp.. 
July,  1938-Sept.,  1938;  Int.,  Ass't.  Res.  and  Res.  in  Med*  and  Assistant  Physician, 
Duke  Hospital,   1936 — 

WILL  CAMP  SEALY,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

B.S.  and  M.D.,  Emory,  1933  and  1936;  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Surgery,  Duke 
Hospital,  1936 — 

D.  GORDON  SHARP,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  in  Experimental 
Surgery. 

B.S.,  Rutgers,  1932;  M.A.  and  Ph.D.,  Duke,  1937  and  1939;  Research  Physicist  in  x-ray 
and  ultraviolet  ray,  Westinghouse  Elec,  &  Mfg.  Co..  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  1932-1936;  Re- 
search  Fellow  in   Physics.    Duke   Univ.,    1936-1939;    1939 — 

BENJAMIN  SMITH  SKINNER,  A.B..  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

A.B.,  North  Carolina,  1935;  M.D..  Washington.  1940;  Int.,  N.  C.  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium.  6/1/40-4/1/41;  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Medicine,  Duke  Hospital, 
1941— 

DAVID  TILLERSON   SMITH,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

A.B.,  Furman,  1918;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins.  1922;  Int.  in  Ped.,  Tohns  Hopkins  Hosp.. 
1922-1923;  Ass't.  in  Path,  and  Bact.,  Rockefeller  Institute,  1923-1924;  Bacteriologist, 
Pathologist  and  Director.  Research  Laboratory  of  N.  Y.  State  Hosp.  for  Tuberculosis, 
Rav  Brook.  N.  Y.,  1924-1930;  Bacteriologist  and  Associate  Physician,  Duke  Hospital, 
1930— 

O.  NORRIS  SMITH,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee,  1929;  M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1933;  Int.,  rotat.,  Pennsylvania 
Hosp.,  1933-1935;  Res.  in  Path.,  Univ.  Hosp.,  and  Ass't.  Instr.  in  Path..  Pennsylvania 
Med.  Sch.,  1935-1937;  Ass't.  Physician,  O.  P.  C.  Pennsylvania  Hosp.,  1936-1937; 
Ass't.  Res.   in   Med.,  Duke   Hospital.    1937-1938;   1937— 

PRESTON  WILLIAM  SMITH,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Microscopy. 

Assistant  in   Clinical  Microscopy,   Duke  Medical   School;   1932 — 

SUSAN  GOWER  SMITH,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

A.B..  Barnard,  1919;  M.A..  Columbia,  1924;  Chemist,  N.  Y.  State  Hosp.,  1926-1930; 
Instr.  in  Biochem.;  Instr.  in  Phys.  and  Pharm. ;  Assoc,  in  Phys.  and  Nutrition,  and 
Associate  in   Med.   and  Nutrition,   1930-1937;   1930 — 

STEDMAN  WEST  SMITH,  A.B.,  M.D.,  CM.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

A.B.,  Brown.  1936;  M.D..  CM.,  McGill,  1940;  Int.,  rotat.,  Bridgeport  Hospital,  1940- 
1941;  Int.  in  Patlwlogy,  Duke  Hospital,  1941 — 

MARY  HELEN  SNIVELY,  R.N.,  Anes.,  Instructor  in  Anesthesia. 

Diploma,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Sch.  of  Nursing,  1929;  Certificate  in  Anesthesia,  Tohns 
Hopkins    Hosp.,    1930;   Anesthetist,   Duke  Hospital,    1930 — 

WILLARD  GROESBECK  SNOW,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

A.B.,  Utah,  1934;   M.D.,  Harvard,    1939;   Int.  in  Path..   Children's  Hosp.,  Boston,   1939; 

Int.   and  Assistant  Resident  in   Medicine,   Duke   Hospital,   1940 — 

JOSEPH  ANDERSON  SPEED,  M.D.,  Director  of  Student  Health. 

M.D.,  Jefferson,  1914;  Int.,  rotat.,  Phila.  Polyclinic  Hosp.,  1914-1915;  Int.  Babies 
Hosp.,  Phila.,  June-Nov.,  1915;  in  practice,  Durham,  1915-1917;  Capt.,  Med.  Corps., 
113th  Field  Artillery.  A.  E.  F.,  1917-1919;  in,  practice  and  College  Phys.  for  Students, 
Trinity   Coll.,   1920-1930;   1930— 

DOUGLAS  HAMILTON   SPRUNT,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Pathology. 

B.S.,  Virginia.  1922;  M.D.  and  M.S..  Yale,  1927  and  1929;  Acting  Res.  and  Res.  in 
Path.,  New  Haven  Hosp.,  1927-1929;  Instr.  in  Path.,  Yale  Med.  Sch.,  1928-1929; 
Sterling  Research  Fellow,  1929-1930;  Ass't.  in  Med.,  Hosp.  of  Rockefeller  Institute, 
1930-1932;  Associate  Pathologist,  Duke  Hospital.  1932 — 
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EDWARD  JOHN  STAINBROOK,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Psychologist. 

A.B.,  Allegheny,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Duke,  1941;  Psychologist,  Warren  State  Hosp.,  Warren. 
Pa.,  1935-1936;  Research  Psychologist,  St.  Elizabeth's  Hosp.,  Washington,  D.  C,  1936- 
1938,  and  Worcester  State  Hosp.,  Worcester,   Mass.,   Summer,   1940;   1940 — 

GORDON  CONOVER  STENHOUSE,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

B.A.,  North  Carolina,  1937;  M.D.,  Duke,  1941;  Tnt.  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Medicine, 
Duke  Hospital,   1941 — 

TOSEPH  BLACKBTIRN  STEVENS,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
B.S.,  Davidson.  1932;  M.D.,  Duke,  1935;  Int.,  Jr.  Ass't.,  Ass't.  Res.  in  Path.;  Int.  and 
Ass't.  Res.  in  Med.,  and  Ass't.  Res.   in  Neurol.,  Duke  Hospital,   1936-1940;    1940— 

ROBERT  BURKE  SUITT,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Neuropsychiatry. 

M.D.,  St.  Louis,  1932;  Jun.  Physician,  St.  Louis  City  Hosp.,  1932-1933;  Res.  in 
Psychiatry.  Highland  Hosp.,  Asheville,  N.  C,  1933-1938;  Ass't.  in  Psychiatry,  Johns 
Hopkins  Univ.,  1938-1940;  Ass't.  Dispen.  Psychiatrist,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1939- 
1940;  Assistant  Neuropsychiatrist,  Duke  Hospital,  1940 — 

DANIEL  JOSEPH  SULLIVAN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neuropsychiatry. 

M.D.,  Temple.  1934;  Int..  rotat.,  Gallinger  Municipal  Hosp.,  1934-1935,  and  Res.  in 
Psychiatry,  St.  Elizabeth's  Hosp.,  Washington,  D.  C,  1935-1936;  Instr.  in  Neurol.. 
George  Washington  Med.  Sch.,  1935-1936;  Visit.  Junior  Psychiatrist,  Washington 
Mental  Hyg.,  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C,  1935-1936;  Senior  Physician,  in  Charge  of 
Male  Admission  Serv.,  Boston  State  Hosp..  Feb.  1,  1938-Dec.  15,  1939;  Assistant  to  the 
Medical   Director,   Highland  Hospital.   Asheville,   N.  C,   1940 — 

PERCY  SUMMERS,  P.,  B.S.,  B.M.,  Rockefeller  Foundation  Fellow  in  Bio- 
chemistry. 

B.S.,  Tesuits  College,  Lima,  Peru,  1930;  B.M.,  Univ.  of  San  Marcos  Sch.  of  Med., 
1939;   Chief  of  Clin.  Lab.,  Univ.  of  San  Marcos  Sch.  of  Med.,   1939-1940;   1941— 

FRANCIS    HUNTINGTON    SWETT,    A.B.,    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of 
Anatomy. 

A.B.,  Bates.  1916;  M.A.,  Brown,  1917;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1922;  Instr.  and  Assoc,  in  Anat., 
Johns  Hopkins  Med.  Sch..  1922-1925;  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Anat.  Vanderbilt  Med.  Sch.. 
1925-1930;  1930— 

LAWSON  TATE,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

B.S.  and  M.D.,  Tennessee.  1935  and  1930;  Int.,  rotat.,  Knoxville  General  Hosp.,  1939- 
1940;   Int.  in   Pathology,  Duke  Hospital.   1941 — 

ALTON  ROBERT  TAYLOR,   B.S.,   Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  in  Surgery. 

B.S.,  Wesleyan,  1930;  Ph.D..  Princeton.  1939;  Research  Ass't.  and  Research  Assoc,  in 
Biol.,  Princeton  Univ.,   1930-1939;   1939— 

HAYWOOD  MAURICE  TAYLOR,  B.S.,   M.S..   Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Biochemistry  and  Toxicology. 

B.S.,  M.S.  and  Ph.D.,  Univ.  of  North  Carolina,  1920,  1921  and  1924;  Instr.  in 
Chem.  and  Pharmaceut.  Chem..  Univ.  of  North  Carolina,  1920-1925;  Research  Chemist, 
E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  and  Fisk  Rubber  Company.  1925-1928;  Instr.  in  Ophthalmol., 
and  Chemist  to  Wilmer  Institute.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1928-1930;  Visiting  Fellow  in 
Forensic  Med.,  New  York  Univ..  1934;  Associate  Biochemist  and  Toxicologist,  Duke 
Hospital,  1930 — 

WALTER  LEE  THOMAS.  JR.,   A.B.,  M.A..  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

A.B.,  Lvnchbtirg,  1926;  M. A~.  and  M.D.,  Virginia,  1927  and  1931;  Int..  Virginia-Mason 
Hosp.,  1931-1932;  Ass't.  Res.  and  Res.  in  Obs.  and  Gyn.,  Duke  Hosp..  1932-1935; 
Assistant  Obstetrician  and  Gynecologist.  Henry  Ford  Hosp.,  1936-1937;  Assistant  Ob- 
stetrician and  Gynecologist,   Duke  Hosbital,   1932— 

EDGAR  TRISTAM  THOMPSON,  A.B..  A.M..   Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Sociology  and  Mental  Hygiene. 

A.B..  South  Carolina,  1922;  A.M..  Missouri,  1924;  Ph.D..  Chicago,  1932;  Instr..  North 
Carolina.  1924-1926;  Adjunct  Prof.,  Texas,  1927-1928:  Instr.,  Earlham  Coll.,  Richmond. 
Ind..  1928-1929;  Adiunct  Prof.,  Washington,  1930-1931;  Research  Prof,  in  Soc,  Hawaii, 
1932-1935;  Ass't.  Prof,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Sociologv,  Duke  University,  1935- ; 
1941— 

EDWIN    HALE    THORNHILL.    M.D.,    Instructor    in    Otolaryngology    and 
O  phthalmoloqy. 

M.D.,  Duke.  1938;  Int..  rotat..  Church  Home  &  Infirmary.  Baltimore.  1938-1939;  Int.. 
Ass't.    Res.   and   Resident  in   Otolaryngology  and  Ophthalmology,   Duke  Hospital,   1939 — - 
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PATTI  MARIE  SILLS  THORNHILL,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1937  and  1940;  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Pediatrics,  Duke 
Hospital,   1940 — 

JOSIAH  CHARLES  TRENT,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

A.B.,  Duke,  1934;  M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1938;  Int.  in  Med.,  Henry  Ford  Hospital,  De- 
troit,   1938-1939;   Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Surgery,  Duke  Hospital,  1939 — 

SAMUEL  EARLE  UPCHURCH,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

B.A.  and  M.D..  Vanderbilt,  1929  and  1933;  Int.  in  Surg.,  Int.,  and  Ass't.  Res.  in 
Med.,   and   Ass't.   Res.   and  Resident  in   Surgery,   Duke   Hospital,   1933 — 

LAURA  EUGENIA  ROSS  VENNING,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physician  of 
Student  Health  and  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

A.B.,  North  Carolina,  1934;  M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1938;  Int.  and  Ass't.  Res.,  ped.,  Duke 
Hosp.  1938-1940;  Ass't.  Res.,  Children's  Hosp.,  Cincinnati,  1940-1941;  Resident  Physi- 
cian, Woman's  College,  Duke  University  and  Assistant  Resident  in  Pediatrics.  Duke 
Hospital,  1941— 

CHARLOTTE  FRISCH  WALKER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Neuropsychiatry. 

M.D..  Vienna.  1938;  Int.,  rotat.,  Meriden  Hosp..  7/1-10/1/39;  Int..  psveh..  Conn.  State 
Hosp.,  11/1/39-6/30/40;  Int.,  rotat.,  Sibley  Mem.  Hosp.,  7/1/40-6/30/41;  Assistant 
Resident.   Neuropsychiatry,  Duke  Hospital,   1941 — 

GERALD  CAMPBELL  WALKER,  M.D.,  CM.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

M.D.,  CM..  Oueens.  1935;  Int.,  rotat.,  Kingston  General  Hosp.,  Ontario.  1935-1936; 
Practice  1936-1938;  Int.  in  Path.,  Ottawa  Civic  Hosp.,  Ottawa,  1939;  Int.  in  Path., 
Royal  Victoria  Hosp.,  Montreal,  1939-1940;  Int.  in  Path.,  Boston  City  Hosp.,  1940-1941; 
Assistant  Resident  in  Pathology,  Duke  Hospital,  1941 — 

WARNER  LEE  WELLS.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

M.D.,   Duke,   1938;  Int.   and  Assistant  Resident  in  Surgery,  Duke  Hospital,   1938 — 

JAMES    GRIFFITH    WHILDIN,    B.S.,    M.D..    Research    Fellow,    National 
Cancer  Institute,  in  Radiology.f 

B.S..  and  M.D.,  Duke.  1937;  Int.,  rotat.,  Reading  Citv  Hospital,  1937-1938;  Int.  in 
Surg.,  Duke  Hospital,   1938-1939;   1939— 

TAMES  MAZYCK  WILSON,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology. 

A.B..  Princeton.  1933;  M.D..  South  Carolina,  1937;  Int..  rotat.,  Gorgas  Hose  Ancon. 
Canal  Zone.  1937-1938;  Int.  in  Path.,  and  in  Med.,  and  Int.  and  Assistant  Resident  in 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  Duke  Hospital,   1938 — 

NANCY  BOWMAN  WISE,  A.B..  M.D.,  James  A.  Greene  Research   Fellow 
in  Medicine  and  Bacteriology. 

A.B..  Mt.  Holyoke,  1932;  M.D.,  "Yale,  1937;  Int.  and  Ass't.  Res.  in  Med.,  and  Research 
Fellow  in  Medicine  and  Bacteriology,  Duke  Hospital,   1937 — 

BARNES    WOODHALL,    A.B.,    M.D.,    Assistant    Professor   of   Surgery    in 
Charge  of  Neurosurgery. 

A.B.,  Williams.  1926;  M.D..  Johns  Hopkins.  1930;  Int..  Ass't.  Res.  and  Res.  in 
Surg..  Tohns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  1930-1937;  Ass't.  and  Instr.  in  Surg.,  Tohns  Hopkins 
Med.    Sch.,    1931-1937;  Assistant  Surgeon,   Duke  Hospital.    1937— 

KARL  ARDEN  YOUNGSTROM.  A.B.,  M.A..  Ph.D..  Associate  in  Anatomy. 

A.B..  M.A.  and  Ph.D..  Kansas.  1930.  1932  and  1937;  Instr.  in  Pact.,  1930-1931,  and 
in   Anat..   Kansas  Univ.,   1931-1937;   1937— 

NONRESIDENT  FELLOWS 

HOWARD  D.  APPLE.  D.D.S.,  Atlanta  Southern,  1939:  Dentistry. 

FRED    S.    CADDELL.    A.B..    Elon,    1930;    D.D.S..    Atlanta    Southern.    1934; 
Dentistry. 

WILLIAM   DEMPSEY  FARMER,   A.B.   and   M.D..   Duke.    1930  and    1934: 
Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology. 

JULIAN  ERICH  JACOBS.  M.D.,  Nebraska,  1935:  Orthopaedics. 

t  On    leave   of   absence;    on    active    duty   with    U.    S.    Army. 
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ARTHUR  HARVEY  JOISTAD,  JR.,  A.B.,  North  Dakota,  1933  ;  M.D.,  Duke, 
1938 ;  Radiology. 

ALBERT    FRANCIS    LEE,   B.S.,    Puget    Sound,    1935;    M.D.,    Duke,    1937; 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

COYTE  R.  MINGES,  D.D.S.,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  1936;  Dentistry. 

PHILIP  BROWER  PARSONS,  M.D.,  Duke,  1936;  Radiology. 

RICHARD  ZIMRI  QUERY,  M.D.,  Duke,  1934;  Medicine. 

EVERETTE  R.  TEAGUE,  D.D.S.,  Atlanta  Southern,  1933;  Dentistry. 

CHESTER  H.  WATERS,  JR.,  B.A.,  Amherst,  1932;  M.D.,  Nebraska,   1936; 
Orthopaedics. 

KENNETH  DURHAM  WEEKS,  B.S.,  Davidson,  1935;  M.D.,  Duke,   1939; 
Medicine. 

PERRY  B.  WHITTINGTON,  JR.,  D.D.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1932;  Dentistry. 

LOUIS  B.  ZIV,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1926  and  1930 ;  Surgery. 
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Reba  New  Hobgood,  Public  Dispensary. 

Judith  Farrar,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Librarian. 

Mary  Helen  Snively,  R.N.,  Anes.,  Anesthetist. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Barker,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Social  Service. 

Jessie  Harned,  Record  Librarian. 

Elon  Henry  Clark,  Artist. 

Henry  Floyd  Pickett,  A.B.,  Photographer.^ 

Robert  D.  Little,  Assistant  Photographer. 

Christian  Adolph  Letzing,  Braces  and  Instruments. 

Hospital  and  Public  Dispensary  Teaching  Staff 
Chiefs  of  Services 

Edwin  Pascal  Alyea,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Urology. 

William  Banks  Anderson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Ophthalmology. 

Theodore  W.  Atwood,  A.B.,  D.M.D.,  Dentistry. 

Lenox  Dial  Baker,  M.D.,  Orthopaedics. 

Harold  William  Brown,  A.B.,  M.S.,  ScD.  Dr.P.H.,  M.D.,  Preventive  Medicine 

and  Public  Health. 
Jasper  Lamar  Callaway,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 
Bayard  Carter,  A.B.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
Wilburt  Cornell  Davison,  A.B.,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  M.D.,  Pediatrics. 
Watt  Weems  Eagle,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Otolaryngology. 
George  Burton  Ferguson,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Bronchoscopy. 
Wiley  Davis  Forbus,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Pathology. 
Robert  Williams  Graves,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Neurology. 
Edwin  Crowell  Hamblen,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Endocrinology. 
Frederic  Moir  Hanes,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

Oscar  Carl  Edvard  Hansen-Pruss,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Hematology  and  Allergy. 
Deryl  Hart,  A.B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Surgery. 
Richard  Sherman  Lyman,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Neuropsychiatry. 
William  McNeal  Nicholson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Diseases  of  Metabolism. 
William  Alexander  Perlzweig,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Biochemistry. 
Robert  James  Reeves,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Roentgenology. 
Julian  Meade  Ruffin,  A.B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Gastroenterology. 
David  Tillerson  Smith,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Bacteriology. 
Barnes  Woodhall,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Neurosurgery. 

t  On   leave  of   absence;    on   active   duty   with   U.    S.    Army. 
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Associate  Staff 

Norman  Francis  Conant,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Mycology. 

Erle  Bulla  Craven,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

MacDonald  Dick,  A.B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

Herbert  Junius  Fox,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

Snowden  Cowman  Hall,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

James  Paisley  Hendrix,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

Christopher  Johnston,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

Thomas  T.  Jones,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

Walter  Kempner,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

Paul  Pressly  McCain,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

Isaac  H.  Manning,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

Donald  Stover  Martin,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Medicine  and  Bacteriology. 

Elijah  Eugene  Menefee,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

Edward  Stewart  Orgain,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

Elbert  Lapsley  Persons,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

David  Tillerson  Smith,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

O.  Norris  Smith,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

Joseph  Blackburn  Stevens,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Medicine. 

Joseph  M.  Hitch,  A.B.,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 

Paul  Gerhard  Reque,  M.D.,  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 

Mary  Alverta  Poston,  A.M.,  Bacteriology. 

Joseph  W.  Beard,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Surgery. 

Harold  Finkelstein,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Surgery. 

Clarence  Ellsworth  Gardner,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Surgery. 

Robert  Randolph  Jones,  Jr.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Surgery. 

Herman  Max  Schiebel,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Surgery. 

Ralph  A.  Arnold,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Otolaryngology  and  Ophthalmology. 

Robert  Beverly  Raney,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Orthopaedics. 

John  Essary  Dees,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Urology. 

Louis  Carroll  Roberts,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Urology. 

Eleanor  Beamer  Easley,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

William  Alexander  Graham,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Alexander  Watts  Makepeace,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Richard  Lehmer  Pearse,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology* 

Robert  Alexander  Ross,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Annie  Thompson  Smith,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Walter  Lee  Thomas,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Jay  Morris  Arena,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Pediatrics. 

Susan  Coons  Dees,  A.B.,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Pediatrics. 

Jerome  Sylvan  Harris,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Pediatrics. 

Robert  Barrett  Lawson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Pediatrics. 

Arthur  Hill  London,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Pediatrics. 

Angus  McBryde,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Pediatrics. 

Daniel  Franklin  Milam,  A.B.,  M.P.H.,  M.D.,  Preventive  Medicine  and  Publu 

Health. 
George  Jay  Baylin,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Radiology. 
Joe  C.  Rude,  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Radiology. 
Roger  Denio  Baker,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Pathology. 
Cyrus  Conrad  Erickson,  B.S.,  B.M.,  M.D.,  Pathology. 
Douglas  Hamilton  Sprunt,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Pathology. 
Haywood  Maurice  Taylor,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Toxicology. 
Thomas  Buckingham  Coolidge,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Biochemistry. 
Linus  Mathew  Edwards,  Jr.,  D.D.S.,  Dentistry. 
Norman  F.  Ross,  D.D.S.,  Dentistry. 
Raymond  S.  Crispell,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Neuropsychiatry* 
Jean  George  N.  Cushing,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Neuropsychiatry. 
Mary  Eyman  McKinniss  Cushing,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Neuropsychiatry. 

*  On  leave  of  absence;  on  active  duty   with  U.    S.  Navy. 
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Robert  L.  Garrard,  A.B.,  M.S.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Neuropsychiatry. 

Maurice  H.  Green  hill,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Neuropsychiatry, 

Malcolm  D.  Kemp,  M.D.,  Neuropsychiatry. 

Hans  Lowenbach,  M.D.,  Neuropsychiatry. 

Igxacio  Matte  Blanco,  B.Hum.,  M.B.,  M.D.,  Psychiatry. 

Robert  Burke  Suitt,  M.D.,  Neuropsychiatry. 

Daniel  Joseph  Sullivan,  M.D.,  Neuropsychiatry. 

Resident  Staff 

Residents 

Harold  MacLachlan  Horack,  B.S.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1937;  Medicine. 

Will  Camp  Sealy,  B.S.  and  M.D.,  Emory,  1933  and  1936;  Surgery. 

Trogler  Francis  Adkins,  M.D.,  Duke,  1936;  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

R.  Charman  Carroll,  A.B.,  Duke,  1935:  M.D.,  Colorado,  1940;  Neuro- 
psychiatry. 

James  Eugene  Hemphill,  A.B.,  Hampden- Sydney,  1933;  M.D.,  Virginia,  1937; 
Radiology. 

Frederick  Harrison  Hesser,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1933  and  1937; 
Neurology. 

Edwin  Hale  Thornhill,  B.S.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1934  and  1938;  Otolaryngology 
and  Ophthalmology. 

James  Wilbur  Sachs,  B.S.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1936  and  1938;  Otolaryngology 
and  Ophthalmology. 

Robert  William  Augustine,  B.S.,  Nebraska,  1936;  M.D.,  Rush,  1937;  Ortho- 
paedics. 

Alfred  Faxon  Henderson,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1933  and  1937;  Urology 

Ray  O.  Noojin,  A.B.,  Alabama,  1933;  M.D.,  Chicago,  1937;  Dermatology  and 
Syphdology. 

Norman  LaRue  Anderson,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1935  and  1939;  Endocri- 
nology. 

Assistant  Residents 

David  Cayer,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1935  and  1939;  Medicine. 

William  Henry  Fulmer,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1937  and  1940 ;  Medicine. 

Joseph  Spurgeon  Hiatt,  Jr.,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1936  and  1940;  Medicine 

Russell  Nahigian,  B.S..  Yale,  1936;  M.D.,  Yale,  1939;  Medicine. 

Glenn  Carraway  Newman,  B.S.  and  M.D.,  Duke.  1938  and  1939-  Medicine 

Samuel  Watson  Page,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Clemson,  1935;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1940: 

Medicine.  '    ' 

Willard  Groesbeck  Snow,  A.B.,  Utah,  1934;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1939;  Medicine 
Robert  Martin  Biddle,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1936  and  1939;  Private  Medical 

Service. 
Robert  Carl  Lincicome,  M.D.,  Duke,  1938 ;  Private  Medical  Service 
Colin  Alexander  Munroe,  B.S.,  Davidson,  1935 ;  M.D.,  Duke,  1939 ;  Private 

Medical  Service. 
William  Swindell  Credle,  M.D.,  Virginia,  1940;  Surgery. 
William  Fredwin  Hollister,  M.D.,  Duke,  1938;  Surgery. 
Harold  Barker  Kernodle,  M.D..  Duke,  1939 ;  Surgery. 
Harold  H.  Kuhn.  A.B.,  B.S.  and  M.D..  Duke,  1938  and  1940 ;  Surgery 
Durward  Lee  Lovell,  M.D.,  Duke,  1936;  Surgery. 

Paul  Welstead  Schanher.  Jr.,  B.S.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1935  and  1939-  Surgery 
Josiah  Charles  Trent,  A.B.,  Duke,  1934;  M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1938-  Surgery 
Warner  Lee  Wells,  A.B.  and  M.D..  Duke,  1934  and  1938;  Surgery 
Thomas  Gilbert  Schnoor,  B.S.  and  M.D.,  Duke,   1938  and  1939;   Otolaryn- 
gology and  Ophthalmology. 
Robert  Herrick  Hutchinson,  B.S.,  B.M.  and  M.D.,  Northwestern    1935    1938 

and  1939;  Orthopaedics. 
George  Gaylord  Gilbert,    B.S.,    Kenyon,    1934;    M.D.,   Johns   Hopkins     1938- 
Urology. 
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Robert  Leonhardt  Alter,  M.D.,  Duke,  1937;  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
Courtlandt  Dixon  Berry,  B.A.,  Wesleyan,  1934;  M.D.,  Duke,  1938;  Obstetrics 

and  Gynecology. 
Robert  Nowell  Creadick,  B.A.,  Wesleyan,  1933;  M.D.,  Yale,  1937;  Obstetrics 

and  Gynecology. 
James  Mazyck  Wilson,  A.B.,  Princeton,  1933 ;   M.D.,  South  Carolina,  1937 ; 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
Violet  Olive  Horner,  B.A.,  Hawaii,  1936;  M.D.,  Chicago,  1940;  Endocrinology. 
Charlotte  Frisch  Walker,  M.D.,  Vienna,  1938 ;  Neuropsychiatry. 
Raymond  Burk  Anderson,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Kansas,  1935  and  1939 ;  Pediatrics. 
Virginia   Lee   Congleton,   A.B.,   Transylvania,    1932;    M.D.,   Johns   Hopkins, 

1936;  Pediatrics. 
Patti    Marie    Sills    Thornhill,    A.B.    and    M.D.,    Duke,    1937    and    1940; 

Pediatrics. 
Laura  Eugenia  Ross  Venning,  A.B.,  North  Carolina,  1934;  M.D.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1938 ;  Pediatrics. 
Rudolph    Powers    McCulloch,   A.B.,   Michigan    State    Normal,    1937;    M.D., 

Duke,  1942;  Student  Health. 
John  Edward  Moss,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1936  and  1940;  Medical  Dispensary. 
Paul    Henri    Ducharme,    B.S.,    Georgetown,    1933;    M.D.,    Harvard,    1937; 

Radiology. 
Cyrus  Leighton  Gray,  A.B.,  High  Point,  1933 ;  M.D.,  Duke,  1937 ;  Radiology. 
Ivan  Willard  Brown,  Jr.,  B.S.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1940;  Pathology. 
George  Margolis,  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1936;  M.D.,  Duke,  1940;  Pathology. 
Gerald  Campbell  Walker,  M.D.,  CM.,  Queen's,  1935 ;  Pathology. 
William   Sterry  Branning,  A.B.,  North   Carolina,   1934;   M.D.,  Yale,   1939; 

Biochemistry. 
Elisabeth  Catherine  Randell,  M.B.,  B.S.,  London,  1938;  Biochemistry. 

Interns 

Edward  Perry  Benbow,  Jr.,  A.B.,  North  Carolina,   1937;  M.D.,  Duke,  1941; 

Medicine. 
Emil  Charles  Beyer,  M.D.,  Duke,  1941 ;  Medicine. 
William   Sterry  Branning,  A.B.,  North  Carolina,   1934;   M.D.,  Yale,    1939; 

Medicine. 
Paul  Taber  Forth,  A.B.,  Michigan,  1937;  M.D.,  Duke,  1941  ;  Medicine. 
David  Watson  Goddard,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1936  and  1940;  Medicine. 
Erastus  Genair  Goodman,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Duke,  1940;  Medicine. 
Lester    Henry    Margolis,    A.B.,   Johns    Hopkins,    1936:    M.D.,    Duke.    1940; 

Medicine. 
Muriel  Meyers,  A.B.,  Hood,  1937 ;  M.D.,  Duke,  1941  ;  Medicine. 
Kenneth  Arthur  Podger,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1937  and  1941  ;  Medicine. 
James    Franklin    Reinhardt,    B.S.,    Davidson,    1938;    M.D.,    Duke,    19-12; 

Medicine. 
Benjamin  Smith   Skinner,  B.S.,  North  Carolina,   1937;   M.D.,  Washington, 

1940;  Medicine. 
Gordon  Conover  Stenhouse,  A.B.    North  Carolina,  1937;  M.D.,  Duke,  1941; 

Medicine. 
Armistead  Dandridge  Williams,  M.D.,  Virginia,  1941 ;  Medicine. 
Richard  Haight  Ames,  M.D.,  Duke,  1941 ;  Surgery. 

James  Cooley  Belk,  B.S.,  South  Carolina,  1937;  M.D.,  Tulane,  1941  ;  Surgery. 
Randolph  Armistead  Cate,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Vanderbilt.  1937  and  1940;  Sur- 
gery. 
J.  Harold  Donaldson,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Duke,  1941 ;  Surgery. 
Forrest   Moseby   Haswell,    B.S.,    Rensselaer,    1937;    M.D.,    Rochester,    1941; 

Surgery. 
Stanley  Karansky,  B.A.,  Columbia,  1937;  M.D.,  Duke,  1941;  Surgery. 
James  Woodruff  Kelley,  A.B.,  Delaware,  1936;  M.D.,  Duke,  1940;  Surgery. 
Samuel  Marshall  McDaniel,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Virginia.  1941  ;  Surgery. 
Gforge  Howard  McSwain,  A.B.  and  ALD.,  Vanderbilt.  1938  and  1941  ;  Surgery. 
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Brodie  Crump  Nalle,  Jr.,  A.B.,  North  Carolina,  1934;  M.D.,  Duke,  1939; 
Surgery. 

Robert  Gleve  Neill,  A.B.  and  M.A.,  California,  1935  and  1937;  M.D.,  Duke. 
1941  ;  Surgery. 

Clarence  Charles  Stauffer,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1937  and  1941 ;  Surgery. 

John  Albert  Gallaher,  A.B.  and  B.S.,  Missouri,  1938;  M.D.,  Louisville,  1940; 
Otolaryngology  and  Ophthalmology. 

Ronald  Edon  Prindle,  M.D.,  New  York,  1939;  Otolaryngology  and  Ophthal- 
mology. 

Larry  Turner,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1935  and  1939;  Otolaryngology  and 
Ophthalmology. 

George  Arthur  Sotirion,  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1936;  M.D.,  Duke,  1940; 
Orthopaedics. 

Albert  Archer  Parrish,  A.B.  and  M.D,  Duke,  1933  and  1939;  Urology. 

Samuel  Summerfield  Lambeth,  B.S.,  Randolph-Macon,  1934;  M.D,  Virginia, 
1939;  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Paul  Ervin  Simpson,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1936  and  1940;  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology. 

Richard  Carroll  Irving,  B.S..  Muskingum,  1937;  M.D.,  Duke,  1941;  Ob- 
stetrics and  Pediatrics. 

Frank  Rambo  Mann,  B.S.,  Georgia,  1937;  M.D.,  Duke,  1941;  Obstetrics  and 
Pediatrics. 

Millard  Pinson  Quillian,  B.S.,  Kentucky,  1937  ;  M.D.,  Duke,  1941 ;  Obstetrics 
and  Pediatrics. 

William  Lucas  Venning,  Jr.,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1936  and  1940;  Obstetrics 
and  Pediatrics. 

Donald  Vincent  Hirst,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1937  and  1941 ;  Endocrinology. 

Olivia  Abernathy,  A.B,  North  Carolina,  1935;  M.D.,  Virginia,  1940;  Pe- 
diatrics. 

Judson  Davie  Dowling,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Alabama,  1936;  M.D.,  Washington,  1940; 
Pediatrics. 

Ira  Stanley  Ross,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Duke,  1934  and  1938;  Pediatrics. 

Richard  Beresford  Tudor,  A.B.  and  M.D.,  Minnesota,  1936  and  1941 ;  Pediatrics. 

James  Arthur  Tupper,  B.S.,  Washington,  1936;  M.D.,  Duke,  1940;  Pediatrics. 

Richard  Bidgood  Whitaker,  M.D.,  Duke,  1941 ;  Pediatrics. 

Arthur  Brown  Bradsher,  A.B.,  Duke,  1938 ;  M.D.,  CM.,  McGill,  1941  ; 
Pathology. 

Halla  Brown,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr,  1934;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1939;  Pathology. 

Walter  Darlington  Hastings,  Jr.,  M.D,  Duke,  1938;  Pathology* 

Stedman  West  Smith,  A.B,  Brown,  1936;  M.D.,  CM.,  McGill,  1940; 
Pathology. 

Arthur  Leslie  Kieling,  D.D.S.,  Northwestern,  1941  ;  Dentistry. 

Joseph  Grayson  Brothers,  A.B.,  Duke,  1936;  Administration. 

Sam  Orr  Gilmer,  B.S,  Furman,  1937;  Administration. 

Douglas  Fayette  Peterson,  A.B,  Duke,  1941 ;  Administration. 

Richard  John  Stull,  A.B,  Duke,  1940;  Administration. 

Joe  Edward  Hamlet,  B.S.  in  Pharm,  North  Carolina,  1941 ;  Pharmacy. 

Rose  Pittman  Stacey,  B.S.  in  Pharm,  North  Carolina,  1941 ;  Pharmacy. 

*  On  leave  of  absence;  on  active  duty  with   U.   S.  Navy. 
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Kansas  City,  Missouri Ralph  H.  Major 

St.  Louis,  Missouri Hugh  McCulloch 

Butte,  Montana Caroline  McGill 

New  York,  New  York Leonard  T.  Davidson 

New  York,  New  York Lawrence  S.  Kubie 

New  York,  New  York James  B.  Murphy 

New  York,  New  York Bertram  J.  Sanger 

Rochester,  New  York William  S.  McCann 

Syracuse,  New  York Philip  B.  Armstrong 

Davidson,  North  Carolina John  W.  MacConnell 

Cincinnati,  Ohio Mont  R.  Reid 

Cleveland,  Ohio B.  S.  Kline 

Columbus,  Ohio Charles  A.  Doan 

Dayton,  Ohio R.  L.  Johnston 

Toledo,  Ohio John  L.  Stifel 

Warren,  Ohio R.  D.  Herlinger 

Portland,  Oregon Karl  H.  Martzloff 

Johnstown,  Pennsylvania W.  Frederic  Mayer 

Palmerton,  Pennsylvania R.  P.  Batchelor 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania John  T.  Bauer 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania Davenport  Hooker 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania George  A.  Clark 

Charleston,  South  Carolina Edward  F.  Parker,  Jr. 

Columbia,  South  Carolina William  Weston 

Columbia,  South  Carolina James  H.  Gibbes 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee Richard  Van  Fletcher 

Memphis,  Tennessee Raphael  E.  Semmes 

Nashville,  Tennessee Sam  L.  Clark 

Fort  Worth,  Texas Khleber  H.  Beall 

San  Antonio,  Texas P.  I.  Nixon 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah Alfred  J.  Ridges 

Charlottesville,  Virginia Henry  B.  Mulholland 

Richmond,  Virginia LA.  Bigger 

Roanoke,  Virginia .Hugh  H.  Trout 

Seattle,  Washington R.  D.  Forbes 

Huntington,  West  Virginia George  M.  Lyox 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Dulse.  University  School  of  Medicine  and  Duke  Hospital  were  estab- 
lished in  1925,  through  the  munificent  gift  of  the  late  James  B.  Duke. 
The  School  of  Medicine  has  been  planned  to  insure  the  greatest  correlation 
between  the  various  departments.  These  facilities  are  available  also  for 
students  who  are  studying  for  degrees  other  than  that  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine. The  School  of  Medicine  has  been  approved  as  Class  A  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Association 
of  the  American  Medical  Colleges.  On  October  2,  1941,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  students  were  enrolled. 

FACILITIES  OF  THE  HOSPITAL 

Duke  Hospital  has  every  modern  convenience  for  the  diagnosis,  proper 
care,  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  patients,  both  private  and  charity,  white 
and  colored,  whether  they  come  from  Durham  or  from  a  distance.  It  has 
604  beds,  including  50  bassinets  for  newly  born  infants.  Medicine,  in- 
cluding dermatology  and  neurology,  has  75  ward  beds ;  surgery,  including 
urology,  otolaryngology,  ophthalmology  and  orthopaedics,  143  ward  beds ; 
obstetrics,  including  gynecology,  56,  and  50  bassinets ;  neuropsychiatry, 
23;  and  pediatrics,  52.  There  are  205  private  rooms  and  semiprivate 
cubicles,  7  operating  rooms,  and  4  obstetric  delivery  rooms.  Offices  and 
examining  rooms  for  the  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  are  located 
in  the  Hospital.  The  Hospital  has  been  approved  for  internships  and 
residences  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Duke  Hospital  and  its  Public  Dispensary  were  opened  for  patients  on 
July  21,  1930.  One  hundred  and  sixty- four  thousand,  seven  hundred  indi- 
viduals have  been  examined,  diagnosed,  and  treated  up  to  June  30,  1941. 
The  average  daily  census  of  hospital  patients  is  405;  103,719  visits  were 
made  to  the  Public  Dispensary  during  the  past  year.  Fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  patients  come  from  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  the  remaining 
85  per  cent  come  from  the  other  99  counties  in  North  Carolina  and  from 
29  other  states.  The  average  distance  traveled  by  the  patients  is  more  than 
70  miles. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  co-operate  with  the  medical  profession, 
and  patients  are  asked  to  return  to  the  physicians  who  referred  them  to 
the  Hospital  and  Clinic. 

Public  Ward  Patients.  Duke  Hospital  cannot  give  charity  treatment 
to  all  who  apply;  therefore,  patients  whose  incomes  are  less  than  $15  per 
week  should  apply  to  the  Public  Dispensary  Division  of  the  Duke 
Clinic  on  the  days  and  hours  listed  below.  The  hospital  fees  consist  of 
four  classes  of  flat  daily  rates  (private,  semiprivate,  semicharity,  and 
charity),  which  cover  all  hospital  costs,  including  those  usually  charged  as 
extras,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  estimate,  in  advance,  the  probable  cost 
of  hospitalization  and  to  adjust  the  bill  to  the  patient's  resources.  This 
policy  of  basing  the  rate  upon  the  amount  the  patient  can  pay,  rather  than 
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on  the  actual  cost,  has  enabled  many,  who,  under  the  former  system,  un- 
necessarily were  objects  of  charity,  to  maintain  their  self-respect  by  con- 
tributing a  fixed  sum  within  their  means.  The  actual  cost  to  the  Hospital 
for  public  care  is  over  $5.00  daily ;  but  in  order  to  meet  the  greatly  in- 
creased demand  for  charity  work,  Duke  Hospital  adopted  the  co-operative 
plan  of  paying  half  the  cost,  provided  the  patient's  local  welfare  depart- 
ment co-operated  by  paying  the  other  half.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Duke's  plan  that  the  communities  share,  with  the  Duke  Endowment, 
the  burden  of  charity  patients,  instead  of  either  carrying  all  of  it.  Al- 
though 76  per  cent  of  the  patients  pay  less  than  cost,  the  revenue  from 
patients,  their  friends,  the  counties,  and  the  Duke  Endowment  provides 
approximately  half  of  their  expenses.  By  having  every  patient  contribute 
in  accordance  with  his  means,  the  balance,  which  Duke  Hospital  gives  in 
charity  or  less  than  cost  service,  has  been  spread  over  a  larger  number  of 
people.  Instead  of  giving  complete  and  pauperizing  charity  care  to  four 
thousand  patients,  the  Hospital  has  been  able  to  assist  approximately 
thirteen  thousand  individuals  annually  to  obtain  medical  care  for  which 
they  could  not  pay  the  full  cost. 

Public  Dispensary  Division  of  the  Duke  Clinic.  The  general 
policy  of  admitting  patients  to  the  Public  Dispensary  and  Wards  is  to 
consider  carefully  their  financial  and  social  status;  income  and  size  of 
family,  special  responsibilities  and  the  probable  cost  of  treatment,  all 
being  weighed  in  determining  admission.  A  married  patient,  for  instance, 
with  an  income  of  less  than  $15  per  week  is  considered  admissible  to  the 
Public  Wards  or  Public  Dispensary  for  ordinary  conditions ;  the  income 
limit,  of  course,  varying  according  to  the  other  factors  which  affect  the 
patient's  financial  status.  Those  who  are  able  to  pay  the  ordinary  fees  of 
consultants  and  specialists  are  not  admitted  to  the  Public  Dispensary,  but 
may  make  arrangements  through  their  own  physicians  for  examinations 
by  any  member  of  the  Hospital  Staff  or  in  the  Private  Diagnostic  Clinic. 

Schedule  of  the  Public  Dispensary  Division  of  the  Duke  Clinic. 
Closed  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays.  Patients  must  register  at 
the  times  listed.    Appointments  should  be  made  in  advance. 

Registration  hours:  12:00  Noon,  unless  otherwise  noted  below. 

General  Medicine 

General  Surgery 

Neurosurgery 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

(Women's  Diseases) 

Children's  Diseases* 

Neuropsychiatry 

Skin  Diseases 

Eye 

Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat 

Bone  and  Joint  Diseases 

Tumors 

Dentistry 

Urinary  and  Kidney  Diseases, 

*  Also  at  9  A.M. 


Monday,    Tuesday,    Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday. 
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Cystoscopy :  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday. 

Syphilis:  Thursday,  Children  at  9:00  A.M.  and  Adults  at  6:00  P.M. 

Asthma  and  Hav  Fever:    )    _        ,  .    ..     .  .. 

rv  ,    .  v    Tuesday  at  9:00  A.M. 

Diabetes:  i 

Infant  Feeding:   )    Fridav  at  p :00  A.M. 

Fracture :  ( 

Pneumothorax  (chest  and  tubercular)  :  Thursday  at  9:00  A.M. 

Endocrine  (sterility,  menstrual  disorders,  etc.):  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  at  8:30  A.M. -12:00  M. 

Hematology  (diseases  of  the  blood)  :  Monday  at  1:00  P.M. 

Bronchoscopy:  Monday  at  9:00  A.M. 

Neurology:  Wednesday  at  9:00  A.M. 

The  Public  Dispensary  charge  is  from  $2.00  to  $5.00  for  the  first 
visit  to  any  department,  plus  the  actual  cost  of  x-rays  and  other  mate- 
rials used.  For  the  return  visits  to  the  regular  clinics,  the  rate  is  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  for  consultation  or  completion  of  examination; 
and  $1.00  for  patients  who  have  not  been  instructed  to  return,  but  who  do 
so  on  their  own  initiative.  In  order  to  co-operate  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession, anyone  who  wishes  to  attend  the  Public  Dispensary  should  consult, 
and  bring  a  letter  from,  his  or  her  own  physician.  Delay  will  be  avoided 
if  appointments  are  made  in  advance. 

Private  Patients.  Patients  who  can  pay  the  ward  and  private  rates 
may  at  any  time,  through  their  family  physicians,  in  consultation  with 
any  member  of  the  Hospital  Staff,  make  reservations  by  telephoning  to 
the  Admitting  Office.  Appointments  for  private  examinations  and  treat- 
ments may  be  made  in  advance  by  telephoning  to  members  of  the  Hospital 
Staff  or  to  the  Private  Diagnostic  Division  of  the  Duke  Clinic. 

Private  Diagnostic  Division  of  the  Duke  Clinic.  This  division 
was  organized  to  co-ordinate  the  diagnostic  studies,  and  to  give  better 
care  for  the  complicated  problems  arising  in  the  examinations  of  private 
patients.  The  Clinical  Staff  of  Duke  Hospital  and  School  of  Medicine 
forms  the  professional  staff  of  this  Clinic,  while  the  financial  side  is 
handled  by  a  business  manager.  The  offices  and  examining  rooms  are  in 
Duke  Hospital,  and  all  the  laboratory  and  diagnostic  facilities  of  the 
Hospital  and  School  of  Medicine  are  utilized  by  the  Clinic.  A  complete 
diagnostic  survey  usually  requires  from  one  to  four  days,  and  the  charges 
generally  range  from  $15  to  $75.  the  amount  depending  on  the  work  re- 
quired and  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  patient.  As  soon  as  each 
examination  has  been  completed,  a  full  report  describing  the  results  of 
the  diagnostic  studies  is  forwarded  to  the  physician  who  referred  the 
patient. 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Margaret  I.    Pinkerton,    B.S.,    R.N.,   Dean   of   the   School   of  Nursing   and 

Professor  of  Nursing. 
Bessie  Baker,  B.S.,  R.N.,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 
Mary  Walker  Randolph,  B.S.,  A.M.,  R.N.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

Education. 
Julia  E.  White,  A.B.,  R.N.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean. 
Vera  Virginia  Thomas,  R.N.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean. 
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The  next  class  of  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  Duke  University 
School  of  Nursing  on  October  1,  1942,  but  applications  will  be  considered 
at  any  time  after  January  1,  1942.  Further  information  about  the  en- 
trance and  other  requirements,  length  of  the  course,  tuition  fees,  applica- 
tion forms,  and  bulletins  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Nursing,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

SCHOOL  OF  DIETETICS 

Elsie  W.  Martin,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Dietetics. 
Jane  Hereford,  B.S.,  Administrative  Dietitian. 
Frances  Campbell,  B.S.,  Therapeutic  Dietitian. 
Ernestine  Robertson,  B.S.,  Therapeutic  Dietitian. 
Mildred  C.  Duff,  B.S.,  Administrative  Dietitian. 
Arthealia  E.  Mitchell,  B.S.,  Administrative  Dietitian. 
Virginia  M.  Powell,  B.S.,  Administrative  Dietitian. 
Carlene  Millican,  B.S.,  Administrative  Dietitian. 

In  addition  to  the  training  of  medical  students  and  nurses  in  dietetics, 
six  student  dietitians  may  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Dietetics  and 
given  the  certificate  of  graduate  dietitian  after  the  successful  completion 
of  one  year.  The  entrance  requirements  are  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  an 
approved  university  or  college,  with  majors  in  nutrition  and  institutional 
management,  and  the  courses  in  chemistry,  biology,  social  science,  and 
education  recommended  by  the  American  Dietetic  Association.  The  course 
for  student  dietitians  provides  instruction  in  all  phases  of  hospital  and 
institutional  dietetics,  including  experience  from  the  buying  and  storage 
of  food  to  its  service  to  the  patient  according  to  the  physician's  orders.  In 
addition,  if  applying  for  graduate  credit,  they  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  courses  in  biochemistry,  nutrition,  and  selected  portions  of  physiology 
as  given  to  the  medical  students. 

More  detailed  information  and  application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Professor  of  Dietetics,  Duke  University  School  of  Dietetics,  Durham, 
N.  C.  The  course  starts  the  first  Monday  in  September,  but  applications 
for  appointments  should  be  made  before  February  1.  If  receiving  ad- 
vanced credit,  a  tuition  fee  of  $50  is  charged.  All  students  pay  a  registra- 
tion fee  of  $10  at  the  time  of  appointment:  maintenance  is  provided. 

HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 

F.  V.  Altvater,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Superintendent. 

F.  R.  Porter,  A.B.,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

H.  C.  Mickey,  B.B.A.,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

C.  H.  Cobb,  Ph.G.,  Business  Manager,  Medical  Division. 

E.  S.  Raper,  A.B.,  Business  Manager,  Surgical  Division. 

Three  or  four  internships  in  hospital  administration  leading  to  a  cer- 
tificate are  available  to  university  graduates,  whose  character,  tact,  and 
ability  for  leadership  are  good,  and  whose  academic  standing  is  high. 
These  internships  are  of  three  years'  duration  and  pay  a  small  salary  in 
addition  to  room,  board,  and  laundry.  Vacations  of  two  weeks  are  allowed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  and  third  years  of  internship. 

The  instruction  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical  in  emphasis.  The 
interns  are   rotated  through   five   different   assistant  administrative  posi- 
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tions  in  the  Hospital.  There  is  also  a  weekly  seminar  lasting  two  hours. 
During  these  three  years,  the  interns  also  register  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Duke  University,  and  receive  the  A.M.  degree  after  the  success- 
ful completion  of  a  thesis  and  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  University 
courses  in  various  fields.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Superintendent,  Duke  Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C. 

COURSE  IN  LABORATORY  TECHNIQUE 

David  T.  Smith,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Haywood  M.  Taylor,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 
James  R.  Klein,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biochemistry. 
Oscar  C.  E.  Hansen-Pruss,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Donald   S.    Martin,    A.B.,    M.D.,    Associate   Professor   of   Bacteriology   and 
Mycology. 

The  course  in  laboratory  technique  includes  training  in  blood  chem- 
istry, clinical  microscopy,  bacteriology,  serology,  basal  metabolism,  and 
histopathologic^!  technique.  The  course,  which  is  approved  by  the  Reg- 
istry of  Technicians  of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists, 
begins  August  1  and  lasts  eighteen  months.  Two  years  of  college  work 
are  required  with  credits  in  biology  or  zoology,  and  inorganic,  analytical 
and  organic  chemistry.  The  registration  fee  is  $75,  and  there  are  no  addi- 
tional charges,  except  for  breakage.  The  students  live  in  town  at  their 
own  expense.  Applications  may  be  sent  to  Dr.  David  T.  Smith,  Duke 
Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C. 

ANESTHESIA 

Mary  H.  Snively,  R.N.,  Anes.,  Instructor  hi  Anesthesia. 
Eliza  D.  Goodman,  R.N.,  Anes.,  Instructor  in  Anesthesia. 
Alma  S.  Hamm,  R.N.,  Anes.,  Assistant  in  Anesthesia. 
Nancy  L.  Muhleman,  R.N.,  Anes.,  Assistant  in  Anesthesia. 
A.  Dorothea  Sheppard,  R.N.,  Anes.,  Assistant  in  Anesthesia. 

A  twelve  months'  postgraduate  course  in  anesthesia  is  offered  to 
registered  nurses.  The  training  includes  the  theory  and  practice  of 
anesthesia  as  approved  by  the  American  Association  of  Nurse  Anes- 
thetists. Students  are  accepted  each  January  15,  April  15,  July  15,  and 
October  15.  The  tuition  fee  of  $100  covers  all  necessary  expenses  includ- 
ing maintenance.  Applications  may  be  sent  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Snively, 
Duke  Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Ruth  E.  Barker,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Medical  Social  Sennce. 
Katherine  L.  Barrier,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Medical  Social  Service. 
Ruth  B.  Bennett,  A.B.,  M.S.S.,  Assistant  in  Psychiatric  Social  Service. 
Mary  C.  Bowers,  A.B.,  MS.,  Assistant  in  Medical  Social  Service. 
Maude  McCracken,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Medical  Social  Service. 
Carlotta  Wettach,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  Medical  Social  Service. 

Case  work  service  is  offered  to  patients  referred  by  physicians  within 
the  Hospital,  by  outside  social  service  agencies,  or  upon  the  patient's  own 
application.  Assistance  and  advice  in  connection  with  the  problems  pre- 
sented are  available  to  the  members  of  the  Staff  and  referring:  agencies. 
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The  division  also*  provides  lectures,  consultations,  and  discussions  for  stu- 
dents of  medicine  and  nursing,  and  serves  as  an  agency  for  supervised 
field-work  experience  for  students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  Further  information  concerning  training  for 
advanced  students  may  be  obtained  from  the  Social  Service  Division, 
Duke  Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C. 

RECORD  LIBRARY 

Jessie  Harned,  R.R.L.,  Medical  Records  Librarian 

A  course  for  the  training  of  medical  records  librarians,  which  has 
been  given  full  approval  by  the  American  Association  of  Medical  Records 
Librarians,  includes  all  details  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  clinical 
record  library  methods.  The  length  of  the  training  is  twelve  months. 
The  tuition  fee  is  $100  and  does  not  include  maintenance.  Applications 
mav  be  made  to  the  Medical  Records  Librarian,  Duke  Hospital,  Durham, 
N.C. 

POSTGRADUATE  STUDY 

The  School  of  Medicine  is  not  limited  to  the  training  of  its  own  stu- 
dents and  Staff,  but  extends  to  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  the 
benefit  of  everything  it  has.  Graduates  in  medicine  are  welcomed  espe- 
cially at  the  various  clinics  and  demonstrations  in  medicine,  surgery,  ob- 
stetrics, and  other  specialties,  which  are  held  from  9  A.M.  to  12:30  P.M. 
each  Saturday  and  at  the  clinical-pathological  conferences  at  5  P.M.  on 
Fridays.  Postgraduate  internships,  for  one  or  two  weeks,  are  available 
to  physicians  in  practice.  No  fees  are  charged :  room  and  board  can  be 
obtained  for  $10  per  week.  A  three-day  postgraduate  symposium  is  given 
each  October.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Health,  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  School  of  Public 
Health  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  weekly  postgraduate  courses 
in  obstetrics  and  pediatrics  for  practicing  physicians  are  given  at  Duke 
Hospital.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  head  of 
the  department  concerned  or  to  the  Dean. 

INTERNSHIPS  AND  RESIDENCIES 

Internships  of  one  year's  duration  with  room,  board,  laundry,  and 
uniforms  furnished,  but  without  salary,  are  available  in  surgery  (includ- 
ing general  surgery,  urology,  and  orthopaedics),  orthopaedics,  urology, 
otolaryngology-ophthalnwlogy,  dentistry,  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  en- 
docrinology, pediatrics,  and  pathology,  commencing  each  July  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Medical  internships  (including  dermatology,  neurology,  and  psy- 
chiatry) are  of  two  years'  duration,  the  intern  rising  by  progressive 
stages  of  two  months  each  to  senior  house  officer.  After  one  year's 
service  the  intern  has  the  rank  and  emoluments  of  an  assistant  resident. 
Services  begin  in  July,  November,  and  March. 

Application  blanks  for  all  internships,  which  must  be  returned  by 
November   1,  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the   Superintendent,   Duke 
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Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C.  Graduates  of  any  Class  A  medical  school  are 
eligible  for  internships. 

After  the  completion  of  an  internship  in  Duke  Hospital  or  in  another 
acceptable  hospital,  a  certain  number  may  be  appointed  as  assistant  residents 
in  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  pediatrics,  psychiatry, 
neurology,  dermatology,  orthopaedics,  urology,  otolaryngology-ophthalmol- 
ogy,  roentgenology,  pathology,  biochemistry,  or  the  Student  Health  Service, 
or  as  fellows  of  the  Private  Diagnostic  Clinic,  at  a  salary  of  $250  to  $500 
per  year  with  maintenance,  and  eventually  may  be  promoted  to  the  res- 
idency in  the  various  departments  or  subdepartments  of  the  Hospital  at 
an  annual  salary  of  $500  to  $1,000  with  maintenance.  Applications  should 
be  made  to  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 

The  Hospital  and  School  of  Medicine  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Duke 
University  campus,  and  its  educational,  recreational,  and  athletic  facilities 
are  available  for  the  Resident  Staff. 

The  present  Resident  Staff  of  one  hundred  and  eight  consists  of  a 
resident,  eight  assistant  residents,  and  thirteen  interns  in  medicine;  a 
resident  in  neurology ;  a  resident  in  dermatology  and  sy philology ;  three 
assistant  residents  on  the  Private  Medical  Service ;  two  assistant  residents 
on  the  Student  Health  Service;  a  resident,  two  assistant  residents, 
and  an  intern  in  neuropsychiatry ;  a  resident,  eight  assistant  residents, 
and  twelve  interns  in  surgery  (the  eight  assistant  residents  are  assigned  in 
rotation  to  general  surgery,  orthopaedics,  and  pathology)  ;  two  residents, 
an  assistant  resident,  and  three  interns  in  otolaryngology  and  ophthal- 
mology; a  resident,  an  assistant  resident,  and  an  intern  in  orthopaedics;  a 
resident,  an  assistant  resident,  and  an  intern  in  urology;  an  intern  in 
dentistry ;  a  resident,  four  assistant  residents,  and  two  interns  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology;  four  interns  in  obstetrics  and  pediatrics;  a  resident, 
assistant  resident,  and  an  intern  in  endocrinology;  three  assistant  residents 
and  six  interns  in  pediatrics;  a  resident  and  two  assistant  residents  in 
radiology;  three  assistant  residents  and  four  interns  in  pathology;  two 
assistant  residents  in  biochemistry;  four  interns  in  administration;  two 
interns  in  pharmacy. 

LIBRARY 

Judith  Farrar,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Librarian. 
Mildred  Perkins  Farrar,  Assistant  Librarian. 

"To  study  the  phenomena  of  disease  without  books  is  to  sail  an   uncharted  sea,  while  to 
study  books  without  patients  is  not  to  go  to  sea  at  all." — Sir  William  Osler. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Library  of  Duke  University  and  the  depart- 
mental libraries  of  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  etc.,  which  have  590,267 
volumes  available  for  medical  students,  Duke  Hospital  Library  contains 
38,680  volumes  of  American  and  foreign  medical  literature  and  subscribes 
to  427  current  American  and  foreign  medical  and  other  scientific  journals. 
These  books  and  journals  are  available  daily  from  8:30  A.M.  to  11:00 
P.M.  for  the  students,  nurses,  staff,  and  medical  profession. 
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MEDICAL  CARE 

Joseph  A.  Speed,  Physician  in  Charge. 
Virginia  L.  Congleton,  Assistant  Physician. 
John  E.  Moss,  Assistant  Physician. 
Rudolph  P.  McCulloch,  Assistant  Physician. 
Laura  E.  R.  Venning,  Assistant  Physician. 

With  the  exceptions  noted  below,  full  medical  and  surgical  care  is 
furnished  to  all  regularly  matriculated  medical  students  of  the  University 
for  the  health  fee  of  $3.33  per  quarter.  This  service  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Physician  in  Charge  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Staff  of 
Duke  Hospital.  It  includes  hospitalization  (limited  to  thirty  days),  med- 
ical and  surgical  care,  drugs,  dressings,  x-ray  studies,  and  ward  but  not 
special  nursing.  A  charge  for  board  is  made  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the 
University  dining  halls,  and  student  meal  tickets  for  these  halls  are  ac- 
cepted in  payment  of  this  board.  Refraction  of  eyes  and  treatment  of 
teeth  and  of  all  chronic  and  pre-existing  conditions,  such  as  diseased  ton- 
sils, hernias,  elective  surgery,  chronic  skin  conditions,  endocrine  disturb- 
ances, etc.,  or  accidents  or  illnesses  occurring  during  vacations  or  while 
off  the  campus,  are  not  included  in  this  service.  The  cost  of  any  neces- 
sary braces  and  orthopaedic  appliances,  as  well  as  of  special  nursing,  must 
be  borne  by  the  student. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

The  members  of  the  student  body  elect  an  Honor  Council  in  which 
each  class  is  represented.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Honor  Council  to  hear  all 
cases  involving  breaches  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  student 
body.  All  new  students  entering  the  School  are  required  to  comply  with 
this  system  of  government. 

THE  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

This  society  was  organized  to  facilitate  the  presentation  of  current 
medical  problems  before  the  students,  Staff,  and  other  interested  persons 
in  the  University  and  professional  community.  Meetings  are  held  monthly 
during  the  academic  year,  and  the  programs  usually  consist  of  short 
case  presentations  and  discussions  followed  by  a  description  of  some 
staff  or  student  research  project.  Occasionally  guest  speakers  from  other 
institutions  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  programs. 

DUKE  MEDICAL  HISTORY  CLUB 

This  club  was  organized  by  the  students  to  foster  and  spread  an  appre- 
ciation and  knowledge  of  medical  history.  Membership  is  open  to  stu- 
dents, house  staff,  and  Faculty.  Meetings  are  held  every  two  weeks  at 
which  a  member  or  guest  speaker  presents  some  phase  of  medical  history, 
followed  by  informal  discussion  by  the  members. 

APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Committee  on 
Admission,    Duke   University    School   of    Medicine,    Durham,    N.    C.     If 
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further  information  is  required  after  the  Committee  has  studied  the  com- 
pleted application,  a  personal  interview  with  the  Committee  on  Admission 
or  a  Regional  Representative  is  arranged  for  the  applicant.  The  candi- 
date then  is  notified  as  soon  as  possihle  whether  he  has  been  accepted  or 
declined;  if  accepted,  he  must  send  a  deposit  of  $50  within  two  weeks 
to  insure  enrollment.  This  money  is  applied  toward  the  tuition.  First- 
year  students  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  Autumn  Quarter, 
but  applications  should  be  completed  prior  to  March  15.  The  number  of 
students  in  each  class  is  limited  to  76,  but  only  those  students  will  be  ac- 
cepted who  give  promise  of  being  a  credit  to  the  School  and  the  medical 
profession.  Women  are  received  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  In  the  event 
of  vacancies,  students  from  other  medical  schools  may  be  considered  for 
admission  to  any  quarter  for  which  their  previous  training  has  fitted  them. 
Each  application  for  advanced  standing  will  be  considered  upon  its  own 
merits. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

"I  request  that  great  care  and  discrimination  be  exercised  in  admitting  as  students  only 
those  zvhose  previous  record  shows  a  character,  determination  and  application  evincing  a 
wholesome  and  real  ambition  for  life." — James  B.   Duke. 

Intelligence  and  character  are  the  essential  qualifications  for  admission. 

The  minimum  requirements*  for  admission  to  this  School  include 
approved  college  credits  of  not  less  than  three  full  academic  years,  which 
shall  include  adequate  preparation  in  English,  mathematics,  physics, 
biology,  and  chemistry.  This  preparation  should  be  obtained  in  college 
courses  of  one-year  duration  except  for  chemistry.  In  that  subject  a 
two-year  course  is  recommended;  the  first  year  to  cover  general  (inor- 
ganic) chemistry,  the  second,  analytic  and  organic  chemistry. 

The  premedical  student  should  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  a  well- 
rounded  general  education  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine  and 
not  limit  himself  to  scientific  courses.  He  would  be  better  advised  to 
secure  a  knowledge  of  the  principles,  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
interrelations,  of  the  basic  sciences  than  to  accumulate  credits  in  many 
courses.  He  should  learn  how  to  work  independently,  observe  critically, 
and  to  analyze,  rather  than  simply  store  the  information  presented.  His 
choice  of  studies,  beyond  those  required  for  admission,  should  be  gov- 
erned by  his  own  chief  interests  and  by  the  intellectual  stimulus  to  be 
derived  from  the  work.  His  major  interest  may  be  in  any  field,  scientific 
or  otherwise,  and  should  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  demonstration  of 
his  real  ability.  In  general  he  should  avoid  courses  in  subjects  which  are 
included  in  the  medical  curriculum. 

The  selection  of  students  is  based  upon  the  quality  rather  than  the  quan- 
tity of  preparation  and  upon  demonstrated  evidence  of  personal  attributes 
of  intelligence,  character,  and  general  fitness  for  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine.  In  considering  an  applicant  many  sources  of  information  may 
be  consulted,  including  (1)  his  curricular  and  extracurricular  college 
record,  (2)  carefully  prepared,  confidential  appraisals  by  teacher?  who 
know  him  personally,   (3)  his  percentile  rating  on  the  Medical  Aptitude 

*J.A.M.A.,  113:  757   (Aug.  26)   1939. 
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Test,**  and  (4)  the  results  of  an  interview  with  members  of  the  Admis- 
sion Committee  or  one  of  its  Regional  Representatives. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 
SCIENCE  IN  MEDICINE 

After  the  completion  of  six  quarters  in  the  Duke  University  School 
of  Medicine,  Duke  University,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  grants  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine  to 
medical  students  who  have  completed  creditable  investigative  work,  pre- 
pared an  acceptable  report  of  the  investigation,  and  passed  an  examination 
upon  the  subject  of  the  investigation  before  an  advisory  committee.  Stu- 
dents who  elect  to  undertake  work  toward  this  degree  must  obtain  written 
permission  from  the  Executive  Committee  after  approval  of  their  pro- 
gram by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done. 
No  credit  toward  this  degree  is  given  for  additional  college  work,  and 
students  who  have  a  Bachelor's  degree  are  not  eligible,  but  all  students 
in  good  standing  are  encouraged  to  undertake  such  investigative  work  as 
they  may  elect  when  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which 
they  wish  to  work.  All  requirements  must  be  completed  prior  to  April  15 
of  the  year  in  which  the  B.S.  degree  is  requested. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR 
OF  MEDICINE 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  conferred  on  those  who  have 
completed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  twelve 
quarters  of  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  preclinical  and 
clinical  examinations,  and  have  signed  an  agreement  that  they  will  spend 
at  least  two  of  the  succeeding  three  years  in  hospital  or  laboratory  work 
acceptable  to  the  Executive  Committee.  As  a  guarantee  of  this  pledge, 
the  diploma  is  deposited  in  the  Treasurer's  Office  until  after  the  com- 
pletion of  this  training.  Failure  to  fulfill  this  agreement  constitutes  a 
waiver  of  any  claim  to  possession  of  the  diploma  and  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine. 

**  This  test  is  given  at  many  of  the  colleges  during  the  Autumn  term.  If  information  is 
not  available  locally,  it  may  be  secured  from  Dr.  F.  A.  Moss,  Columbia  Medical  Building, 
Washington,  D.   C. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Anatomy 

F.  H.  Swett,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

D.  C.  Hetherington,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Charge  of  Histology 

and  Neurology. 
W.  H.  Holunshead,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
J.  W.  Everett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
K.  A.  Youngstrom,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 
T.  L.  Peele,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 

G.  J.  Baylin,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  in  Radiology. 
K.  L.  Duke,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

J.  W.  Littler,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

R.  A.  G.  Ricketson,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

H.    Finkelstein,    Assistant    Professor    of    Surgery    in    Charge    of    Surgical 

Anatomy. 
Jane  Stanley  Craig,  Research  Assistant. 

Five  days  per  week  during  the  Autumn  Quarter  and  two  days  per  week 
during  the  Winter  Quarter  are  scheduled  for  the  required  courses  of  in- 
struction in  gross  human  anatomy,  histology,  and  neurology.  In  all  of 
this  work  considerable  freedom  is  allowed  the  student  in  his  selection  of 
working  hours  and  in  the  planning  of  his  own  methods  of  attack.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  study  of  material  in  the  laboratory,  supplemented 
by  a  few  lectures  and  by  frequent  small-group  conferences  upon  any 
phases  of  the  work  then  current.  All  of  the  instruction  is  designed  to  be 
as  informal  and  as  nearly  individual  as  possible.  General  principles  and 
the  functional  viewpoint  of  living  anatomy  are  stressed  in  the  hope  that 
the  student  may  be  stimulated  to  secure  a  working  knowledge  of  anatomy 
in  the  broadest  sense.  Whenever  possible,  fresh  tissues  and  living  cells 
are  made  available  for  examination,  and  clinical  cases  exemplifying  an- 
atomical principles  are  studied  whenever  they  are  available  at  appropriate 
times.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Department  of  Roentgenology, 
the  students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  study  portions  of  the  living  human 
body  as  revealed  by  the  fluoroscope  and  roentgenograph. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  This  course  is  offered  by  members  of  the  surgical 
Staff  and  is  open  to  a  limited  number  of  Senior  students.  Anatomy  as 
applied  to  surgery  is  studied,  at  the  dissecting  table,  from  the  diagnostic 
and  the  operative  points  of  view.  Winter  Quarter  only,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  mornings. 

Demonstrations  in  Anatomy.  Using  dissections  already  prepared, 
weekly  demonstrations  of  selected  regions  or  systems  are  made  by  the 
members  of  the  group.  Spring  Quarter — Two  hours  per  week  by  arrange- 
ment.   Second-year  students  in  groups  of  10. 

Special  Neuroanatomy.  Laboratory  work  and  conferences  upon  se- 
lected portions  of  the  human  central  nervous  system.  A  two-quarter  course 
limited  to  6  Junior  or  Senior  students.  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings 
the  first  quarter  (Winter)  devoted  to  study  of  sections  and  dissections  of 
the  brain  stem.    Satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  quarter  will  determine 
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admission  to  the  second  quarter  (Spring)  seminars — 2  hours  weekly  by 
arrangement — upon  special  topics  in  neuroanatomy  and  neurophysiology. 

Brain  Modeling.  Free  hand  reconstruction  in  clay,  from  gross  and 
sectioned  material,  of  the  chief  tracts  and  nuclei  of  the  human  brain  stem. 
A  two-quarter  course,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day mornings — 4  to  10  students. 

Experimental  Neurology.  An  operative  and  laboratory  study  of  the 
effect  of  various  lesions  upon  the  central  and  peripheral  portions  of  the 
nervous  system.  Spring  Quarter.  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings — 4  to 
8  Junior  and  Senior  students.    Prerequisite — operative  surgery. 

Seminar.  This  work  is  designed  for  those  who  are  interested  in  be- 
coming acquainted  with  some  of  the  original  literature  on  anatomical 
problems.  A  wide  range  of  choice  in  the  selection  of  topics  is  encouraged. 
Weekly,  any  quarter ;  time  by  arrangement.   6  to  10  students. 

Advanced  Studies  in  Anatomy.  Further  work  in  the  several  branches 
of  anatomy  may  be  arranged  at  any  time.  Prospective  candidates  for 
such  work  should  discuss  their  wants  with  the  members  of  the  Staff  in 
charge  of  the  particular  field  in  which  work  is  requested  because  only  a 
small  number  can  be  accommodated  at  any  one  time.  A  few  properly 
qualified  students  may  be  permitted  to  undertake  original  research  under 
the  direction  of  various  members  of  the  Staff. 

Biochemistry 

W.  A.  Perlzweig,  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

H.  M.  Taylor,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Toxicology. 

Mary  L.  C.  Bernheim,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

Hans  Neurath,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

T.  B.  Coolidge,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

J.  S.  Harris,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Biochemistry. 

J.  R.  Klein,  Instructor  in  Biochemistry. 

W.  S.  Branning,  Assistant  Resident  in  Biochemistry. 

E.  C.  Randell,  Assistant  Resident  in  Biochemistry. 

G.  R.  Cooper,  Assistant  in  Biochemistry. 

J.  O.  Erickson,  Assistant  in  Biochemistry. 

J.  W.  Huff,  Assistant  in  Biochemistry. 

H.  P.  Sarrett,  Assistant  in  Biochemistry. 

The  required  course  in  general  biochemistry  for  first-year  students  is 
given  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters.  One  morning  each  week  in 
the  Autumn  Quarter  is  devoted,  in  discussion  groups,  to  the  correlation  of 
the  fundamental  facts  and  theories  of  physical  and  organic  chemistry 
with  the  chemistry  of  living  organisms.  In  the  Winter  Quarter  three  lec- 
tures and  four  laboratory  periods  per  week,  supplemented  by  systematic 
reading  and  weekly  conferences  in  small  groups,  are  devoted  to  a  more 
intensive  study  of  the  chemistry  of  the  physiological  processes  of  diges- 
tion and  absorption,  circulation  and  respiration,  acid-base  and  salt  equilib- 
rium, metabolism  including  quantitative  urine  and  blood  analyses. 

Since  the  success  of  the  students  in  this  course  is  largely  determined 
by  the  adequacy  and  ready  availability  of  their  premedical  training,  it  is 
urged  that  all  students  review  the  fundamental  laws,  theories,  and  facts  of 
chemistry  before  the  beginning  of  the  course.    A  circular  outlining  the 
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topics  requiring  special  attention  is  sent  to  all  students  upon  admission. 
Additional  copies  of  the  circular  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean's  Office. 
An  examination  to  test  the  state  of  preparation  of  the  student  is  given 
in  the  beginning  of  the  course  in  biochemistry. 

Electives.  In  connection  with  the  course  given  in  the  Spring  Quarter 
for  second-year  students  a  survey  of  pathological  and  clinical  chemistry 
is  presented.  In  this  course  are  covered  abnormalities  of :  protein,  fat 
and  carbohydrate  metabolism,  acid-base  regulation,  salt  and  water  dis- 
tribution, nitrogen  retention,  calcium  and  phosphorus  metabolism,  blood 
and  derived  bile  pigments.  The  discussion  of  these  topics  is  based  upon 
case  histories,  including  the  records  of  the  Clinical  Chemical  Laboratory 
of  the  Hospital. 

Biochemical  Research.  The  facilities  of  the  department,  including 
various  types  of  research  equipment  and  the  clinical  material  of  the  blood 
chemistry  laboratory,  are  available  to  properly  qualified  students  for  inde- 
pendent or  supervised  investigations.  Chemical  investigations  of  prob- 
lems in  biochemistry  or  in  conjunction  with  the  clinical  departments  and 
the  Department  of  Pathology  may  be  carried  on. 

Seminar  in  Toxicology.  A  round-table  discussion  of  the  homicidal, 
suicidal  and  industrial  poisons,  alcoholism,  etc.  Autumn  or  Spring  Quar- 
ters by  arrangement. 

Laboratory  Detection  of  Common  Poisons.  A  laboratory  course  in 
the  properties,  detection,  and  identification  of  the  common  poisons.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  types  of  material  to  be  examined,  legal  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  and  interpretation  of  the  findings.  Autumn  or  Spring 
Quarters  by  arrangement. 

Chemistry  of  the  Colloidal  State.  A  two-hour  seminar  is  given  weekly 
throughout  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Physiology,  Pharmacology,  and  Nutrition 

G.  S.  Eadie,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

F.  D.  McCre-a,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

Frederick  Bernheim,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

W.  J.  Dann,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Nutrition. 

H.  I.  Kohn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

Hans   Lowenbach,   Assistant  Professor  of  Neuropsychiatry   and  Physiology. 

MacDonald  Dick,  Associate  in  Medicine,  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

J.  P.  Hendrix,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

Philip  Handler,  Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Nutrition. 

David  Cayer,  Assistant  in  Medicine,  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

The  required  courses  consist  of:  (a)  a  lecture  course  in  physiology, 
(b)  a  lecture  course  in  pharmacology,  (c)  a  lecture  course  on  the  elements 
of  nutrition,  supplemented  by  demonstrations  of  some  biological  and  chem- 
ical methods  employed  in  nutrition  studies,  (d)  a  laboratory  course  in 
physiology  and  pharmacology,  and  (e)  a  seminar  in  which  the  problems 
arising  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  student's  reading  are  discussed. 

Elective  courses  covering  particular  aspects  of  these  subjects,  includ- 
ing pathological  physiology  and  research   in  special  fields,  are  available. 
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Research.  A  few  properly  qualified  students  are  permitted  to  under- 
take original  research  in  physiology,  pharmacology  or  nutrition  under  the 
direction  of  various  members  of  the  Staff. 

Pathology 

W.  D.  Forbus,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

D.  H.  Spruxt,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 

R.  D.  Baker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 

C.  C  Ericksox,  Associate  in  Pathology. 

I.  W.  Browx,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

George  Margolis,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

Halla  Browx,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

A.  B.  Bradsher,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

S.  W.  Smith.  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

Lawsox  Tate.  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

R.  L.  Alter,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

W.  D.  Hastixgs,  Assistant  in  Pathology* 

G.  C.  Walker.  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

I.  C.  Kxox,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

Grace  P.  Kerry,  Research  Assistant  i>i  Pathology. 

Miguel  Marixo,  Fellow  in  Pathology  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  required  course  in  general  pathology  for  second-year  students  is 
given  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters.  The  class  is  divided  into 
small  groups,  one  instructor  and  an  assistant  being  assigned  to  each  group. 
For  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  gross  pathological  alterations  of  tissue, 
the  museum  material,  which  consists  of  complete  cases  preserved  as  units, 
has  been  classified  into  well-organized  groups,  such  as  obstructions,  dis- 
eases due  to  animal  parasites,  tumors,  etc..  each  group  of  materials  being 
placed  in  a  separate  laboratory.  The  various  student  groups  work  with 
these  groups  of  material  in  rotation.  The  microscopic  aspects  of  path- 
ological processes  are  studied  by  the  students  at  the  same  time  the  gross 
pathological  features  of  the  disease  are  being  considered.  Physiological, 
chemical,  and  bacteriological  phases  of  the  various  disease  processes  are 
presented  to  the  student  by  constant  reference  to  the  autopsy  protocols 
and  clinical  studies  of  the  cases  which  are  being  considered  by  the  groups, 
and  by  visits  to  the  hospital  wards.  Once  each  week  a  clinic  is  presented 
for  the  class :  the  subjects  of  the  clinics  are  cases  from  the  Hospital  which 
illustrate  pathological  processes  being  currently  studied.  Lectures  on 
general  subjects  of  wide  application  are  given  in  co-ordination  with  the 
museum  case  studies.  Attendance  at  autopsies  is  required  of  the  students 
of  the  second  year,  the  class  being  divided  into  small  groups  which  are 
called  in  turn.  The  group  members  are  required  to  follow  all  studies  of 
the  cases  which  they  see  and  to  prepare  their  own  complete  records.  Cases 
thus  prepared  are  presented  by  the  students  before  the  entire  class  under 
the  direction  of  the  Staff. 

Elective  courses  in  pathology  in  the  Spring  Quarter  are  available  for 
a  limited  number  of  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  general 
pathology.  Research  facilities  are  provided  in  the  department  for  students 
who  are  competent  to  undertake  investigation. 

On    Fridays    at    5    P.M.,    during   the    Autumn,    Winter,    and    Spring 

*  On  leave  of  absence;   on  active  duty  with  U.   S.  Navy. 
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Quarters,  a  clinical-pathological  conference  is  held  in  co-operation  with 
the  staffs  of  the  clinical  departments.  While  this  conference  is  designed 
especially  for  the  Hospital  Staff,  it  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  attendance  of  second-year,  Junior,  and  Senior  students  is 
expected.  A  gross  diagnostic  clinical-pathological  conference  on  current 
autopsies  is  held  weekly  in  collaboration  with  the  clinical  departments. 
Attendance  of  the  students  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  required  at 
this  conference. 

Bacteriology  and  Parasitology 

D.  T.  Smith,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

A.  S.  Pearse,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

H.  W.  Brown,  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health. 

D.  S.  Martin,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Associate  in  Medicine. 
N.  F.  Conant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Mycology. 

Mary  A.  Poston,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

E.  E.  Menefee,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Medicine  and  Bacteriology. 

N.  Bowman  Wise,  James  A.  Greene  Research  Fellow  in  Medicine  and  Bac- 
teriology. 

Bacteriology,  Mycology,  Immunology,  and  Parasitology.  The  required 
course  is  given  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  the  second  year.  An  intensive 
study  is  made  of  the  common  bacteria,  fungi,  and  parasites  which  cause 
disease  in  man.  The  scope  of  the  laboratory  course  is  reasonably  wide 
and  acquaints  the  student  with  all  the  methods  and  procedures  employed 
in  bacteriological  laboratories.  Most  of  the  lecture  time  is  devoted  to  the 
immunological  and  epidemiological  aspects  of  infection.  The  instruction 
is  designed  to  give  the  students  a  clear  conception  of:  (1)  how  organ- 
isms gain  entrance  to  the  body,  (2)  the  type  of  poisons  which  they  pro- 
duce, (3)  the  nature  of  immune  bodies  which  are  produced  by  the  host, 
and  (4)  the  methods  of  preventing  the  disease  by  active  and  passive 
immunization. 

Research  Bacteriology.  Opportunities  for  original  investigations  are 
afforded  a  few  specially  qualified  students. 

Clinical  Bacteriology.  During  their  clinical  clerkships  on  medicine 
(one  quarter  each  for  Junior  and  Senior  classes)',  the  students  may  per- 
form the  routine  and  special  bacteriological  work  for  the  patients  assigned 
to  them  on  the  teaching  service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Bacteriology  and  in  parallel  with  the  Biological  Division  of  the  medical 
clinics. 

Medicine 

Frederic  M.  Hanes,  Florence  McAlistcr  Professor  of  Medicine. 
D.  T.  Smith,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine.    (J 
J.  M.  Ruffin,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Charge  of  Physical  Diagnosis. 
O.  C.  E.  Hansen-Pruss,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Charge  of  Clinical 

Microscopy. 
Christopher  Johnston,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

D.  S.  Martin,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Associate  in  Medicine. 
Walter  Kempner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

E.  B.  Craven,  Jr.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

MacDonald  Dick,  Associate  in  Medicine,  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 
J.  P.  Hendrix,  Associate  in  Medicine. 
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W.  M.  Nicholson,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

E.  S.  Orgain,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

E.  L.  Persons,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

Susan  G.  Smith,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

H.  J.  Fox,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

S.  C.  Hall,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

T.  T.  Jones,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

I.  H.  Manning,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

E.  E.  Menefee,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Medicine  and  Bacteriology. 

Clotilde  Schlayer,  Research  Assistant. 

William  Schulze,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

0.  N.  Smith,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

P.  W.  Smith,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Microscopy. 

J.  B.  Stevens,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

N.  Bowman  Wise,  James  A.  Greene  Research  Fellow  in  Medicine  and  Bac- 
teriology. 

R.  W.  Graves,  Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology. 

R.  L.  Craig,  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

J.  L.  Callaway,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Charge  of  Dermatology 
and  Syphilology. 

J.  A.  Hitch,  Instructor  in  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 

P.  G.  Reque,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 

1.  T.  Reamer,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 
H.  M.  Horace,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
E.  P.  Benbow,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
E.  C.  Beyer,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

R.  M.  Biddle,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
David  Cayer,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
W.  H.  Fulmer,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

D.  W.  Goddard,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

E.  G.  Goodman,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
J.  S.  Hiatt,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

R.  C.  Lincicome,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
L.  H.  Margolis,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
C.  A.  Munroe,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
Russell  Nahigian,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
G.  C.  Newman,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
S.  W.  Page,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
K.  A.  Podger,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
B.  S.  Skinner,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
W.  S.  Snow,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
G.  C.  Stenhouse,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

F.  H.  Hesser,  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

R.  O.  Noojin,  Instructor  in  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 

Clinical  Microscopy  is  given  in  the  Winter  Quarter  of  the  second  year. 
The  course  includes  the  essentials  of  hematology  and  the  examination  of 
fresh  material,  such  as  urine,  stools,  spinal  fluid,  sputum,  transudates  and 
exudates.  The  most  important  parasites  of  man  are  studied  by  the  use 
of  fresh  and  museum  material.  Second-year  and  Senior  students  are  given 
opportunities  for  special  work  and  for  investigation. 

Physical  Diagnosis  and  Introduction  to  Clinical  Medicine.  This  course, 
in  the  Spring  Quarter  of  the  second  year,  consists  of  instruction  in  his- 
tory taking,  physical  examination,  and  the  application  of  the  preclinical 
sciences  to  the  interpretation  of  findings.  All  departments,  preclinical 
and  clinical,  including  the  specialties,  participate.  The  importance  of  co- 
operation between  clinic  and  laboratory  is  emphasized,  and  the  preclinical 
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departments  extend  the  teaching  of  their  particular  branches  in  correla- 
tion with  other  preclinical  and  clinical  studies.  In  this  manner  the  course 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  clinical  medicine.  The  class  is  divided  into 
sections  of  not  more  than  ten  students,  and  each  student  is  given  individ- 
ual instruction. 

Junior  Medicine.  Junior  students  are  assigned  in  small  groups  for  one 
quarter  to  the  medical  wards  as  clinical  clerks.  Teaching  rounds  are  held 
from  8:30  to  9:30  A.M.,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  During 
the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  medical  clinics  are  given  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays  at  11  :30  A.M.,  and  on  Wednesdays, 
during  the  Summer  Quarter. 

Therapeutics.  Each  group  of  Junior  students  receives  practical  in- 
struction in  pharmaceutics  under  the  guidance  of  an  instructor  in  Phar- 
macy. On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  1 :30  to  2 :30  P.M.  bedside 
instruction  is  given  in  applied  pharmacology  and  therapeutics  to  the  group 
on  Junior  Medicine. 

Senior  Medicine.  Senior  students  are  assigned  for  one  quarter  to  the 
Dispensary  as  clinical  clerks.  Teaching  rounds  are  held  from  9  :30  to  11  :30 
A.M.  on  Mondays  and  Fridays.  Seniors  attend  medical  clinics  on  Mon- 
days. Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays  at  11 :30  A.M. 

Cutaneous  Medicine  and  Syphilology.  Instruction  is  offered  each  quar- 
ter to  Senior  students  consisting"  of  lectures,  seminars,  and  study  and 
treatment  of  patients. 

Neurological  Medicine.  A  sound  understanding  of  neurological  dis- 
eases is  an  essential  equipment  of  every  physician.  Junior  students  are 
assigned  neurological  cases  routinely  during  their  service  as  medical 
clinical  clerks.  An  elective  course  consisting  of  advanced  bedside  teaching 
in  clinical  neurology  is  offered  for  three  quarters  to  Senior  students.  The 
Laboratory  of  Experimental  Neurology  is  available  for  postgraduate  in- 
vestigative work;  this  laboratory  handles  routinely  the  neurosurgical 
biopsy  material  including  intracranial  tumors.  An  electro-encephalograph 
is  in  routine  clinical  use  in  both  neurology  and  neuropsychiatry  and  is 
available  for  special  research  problems. 

Neuropsychiatry 

R.  S.  Lyman,  Professor  of  Neuropsychiatry. 

R.  S.  Carroll,  Lecturer  in  Neuropsychiatry. 

J.  W.  Ashby,  Lecturer  in  Neuropsychiatry. 

I.  Matte  Blanco,  Lecturer  in  Psychiatry. 

H.  E.  Jensen,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Mental  Hygiene. 

R.  S.  Crispell,  Associate  Professor  of  Neuropsychiatry* 

Leo  Alexander,  Associate  Professor  of  Neuropsychiatry. 

E.  T.  Thompson,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Mental  Hygiene. 

D.  K.  Adams,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Hans  Lowenbach,  Assistant  Professor  of  Neuropsychiatry  and  Physiology. 

R.  B.  Suitt,  Associate  in  Neuropsychiatry. 

M.  H.  Greenhill,  Associate  in  Neuropsychiatry. 

Otto  Billig,  Instructor  in  Neuropsychiatry. 

D.  J.  Sullivan,  Instructor  in  Neuropsychiatry. 

J.  G-.  N.  Cushing,  Instructor  in  Neuropsychiatry. 

M.  Cushing,  Instructor  in  Neuropsychiatry. 

*  On  leave  of  absence;   on  active  duty  with  U.    S.  Navy. 
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R.  L.  Garrard,  Instructor  in  Neuropsychiatry. 

R.  C.  Carroll,  Instructor  in  Neuropsychiatry. 

C.  F.  Walker,  Assistant  in  Neuropsychiatry. 

J.  A.  Christenson,  Psychologist. 

E.  J.  Stainbrook,  Psychologist. 

L.  C.  Johnson,  Sociologist. 

R.  B.  Bennett,  Social  Worker. 

Instruction  is  started  in  the  second  year  with  a  course  that  covers 
psychobiology.  This  course  is  concerned  with  the  modern  conception  of 
personality,  its  neurophysiological  bases,  the  growth,  development  and 
traits  of  the  individual,  normal  and  abnormal.  The  students  are  trained 
in  neuropsychiatric  method  and  examination,  and  they  write  a  life  history, 
applying  those  methods  to  themselves.  The  problems  of  intelligence,  in- 
telligence testing,  and  mental  deficiency  are  discussed.  Instruction  in 
neuropsychiatry  for  Junior  and  Senior  students  is  continued  by  weekly 
lecture-clinics  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  The 
didactic  work  in  neuropsychiatry  is  supplemented  by  clinics  and  by  the  stu- 
dent's actual  experience  in  handling  such  psychiatric  problems  as  occur 
on  the  wards  and  in  the  out-patient  clinic.  Juniors  serve  as  clinical  clerks 
on  the  psychiatric  ward,  and  Seniors  are  assigned  to  the  out-patient  clinic. 
In  addition,  clinics  are  held  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Hospital,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  Elective  work  is  offered  to  students  who  are  especially  interested. 
Before  graduation  it  is  sought  to  give  the  student  a  workable  conception 
of  the  individual  as  a  whole,  the  psychobiological  unit,  that  may  be  ap- 
plied in  practice. 

Surgery 

Deryl  Hart,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

C.  E.  Gardner,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

J.W.  Beard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Charge  of  Experimental  Surgery. 

Harold  Finkelstein,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 

R.  R.  Jones,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Barnes  Woodhall,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Charge  of  Neurosurgery. 

H.  M.  Schiebel,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

S.  E.  Upchurch,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

D.  G.  Sharp,  Research  Associate  in  Experimental  Surgery. 
A.  R.  Taylor,  Research  Associate  in  Surgery. 

Dorothy  W.  Beard,  Research  Assistant  in  Experimental  Surgery. 

W.  B.  Anderson,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Charge  of  Ophthalmology. 

W.  W.  Eagle,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Charge  of  Otolaryngology. 

R.  A.  Arnold,  Instructor  in  Otolaryngology  and  Ophthalmology. 

G.  B.  Ferguson,  Instructor  in  Bronchoscopy. 

L.  D.  Baker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Charge  of  Orthopaedics. 

R.  B.  Raney,  Associate  in  Orthopaedics. 

E.  P.  Alyea,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Charge  of  Urology. 
J.  E.  Dees,  Associate  in  Urology. 

L.  C.  Roberts,  Instructor  in  Urology. 

T.  W.  At  wood,  Associate  in  Dentistry. 

N.  F.  Ross,  Instructor  in  Dentistry. 

L.  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Dentistry. 

W.  C.  Sealy,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

D.  L.  Lovell,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

W.  S.  Credle,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

W.  F.  Hollister,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

H.  B.  Kernodle,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
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H.  H.  Kuhn,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

P.  W.  Schanher,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

J.  C.  Trent,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

W.  L.  Wells,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

E.  H.  Thornhill,  Instructor  in  Otolaryngology  and  Ophthalmology. 

J.  W.  Sachs,  Instructor  in  Otolaryngology  and  Ophthalmology. 

T.  G.  Schnoor,  Assistant  in  Otolaryngology  and  Ophthalmology. 

R.  W.  Augustine,  Instructor  in  Orthopaedics. 

R.  H.  Hutchinson,  Assistant  in  Orthopaedics.^ 

Laszlo  Ormanuy,  Fellow  in  Spastic  Clinic. 

A.  F.  Henderson,  Instructor  in  Urology. 

W.  G.  Gilbert,  Assistant  in  Urology. 

General  Surgery.  In  the  Spring  Quarter  the  second-year  students, 
during  their  course  in  physical  diagnosis,  attend  clinics  and  demonstra- 
tions arranged  to  familiarize  them  with  the  techniques  of  examinations 
and  the  diagnostic  procedures  used  in  general  surgery  and  the  surgical 
specialties.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  more  practical  and  commonly  used 
methods. 

During  the  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer  Quarters,  at  1 1  :30 
A.M.  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters  at  9:30  A.M.  on  Saturdays,  clinics  in  surgery  and  the 
surgical  specialties  are  held  for  Junior  and  Senior  students.  The  Junior 
students,  during  their  surgical  quarter,  attend  ward  rounds  in  surgery 
from  8:30  to  10:30  A.M.,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  act  as 
clinical  clerks  on  the  wards,  avail  themselves  of  the  electives  offered  and 
attend  the  regular  clinics.  The  surgical  group  in  the  Senior  year  attends 
ward  rounds  from  8:30  to  10:30  A.M.  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  the  regular  clinics  and  the  electives  offered,  and  assists  in  the 
surgical  dispensary  in  the  afternoon.  Individuals  may  take  any  of  the 
electives  offered. 

An  elective  course  in  operative  surgery  is  given  in  the  experimental 
laboratory  from  8:30  to  11:30  A.M.  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  during 
the  Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters.  The  group  is  divided  into  operating 
teams,  and  each  student  takes  his  turn  serving  as  the  operator,  first  assist- 
ant, and  anesthetist.  During  the  Winter  Quarter  special  work  in  experi- 
mental surgery  may  be  arranged  by  conference  with  the  instructor.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  basic  principles  of  aseptic  surgery, 
anesthesia,  and  the  technique  of  operations  illustrating  various  types  of 
surgery,  the  operative  procedures  being  of  gradually  increasing  difficulty. 

An  elective  course  in  emergency  and  traumatic  surgery  is  given  each 
quarter.  In  groups  of  two,  each  week,  Junior  or  Senior  students  are  on 
call  in  the  emergency  room  for  all  accidents  and  emergencies.  Oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  observe  and  assist  in  the  treatment  of  accident  cases 
and  in  the  diagnosis  of  acute  abdominal  emergencies.  Lectures,  twice 
each  week  during  the  Winter  Quarter,  supplement  this  course. 

An  elective  course  in  anesthesia  is  open  to  four  properly  qualified 
Senior  students  each  quarter.  Students  meet  the  anesthetist  each  morning 
in  the  operating  room  and  observe  and  administer  anesthetics  under  super- 
vision. 

t  On   leave  of  absence;   on   active   duty  with   U.    S.   Army. 
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Otolaryngologic^  Division,  An  introductory  course  of  instruction  in 
the  use  of  otolaryngological  instruments,  with  a  review  of  normal  anatomy, 
is  given  to  second-year  students  in  the  Spring  Quarter.  Clinics  on  Fri- 
days at  11:30  A.M.  during  the  Spring  Quarter  are  given  to  Junior  and 
Senior  students;  Junior  students  during  their  obstetric  quarter  spend 
two  afternoons  for  five  and  one-half  weeks  in  the  otolaryngological  dis- 
pensary. There  are  no  formal  otolaryngological  ward  rounds,  but  Junior 
and  Senior  students  are  assigned  to  patients  during  the  surgical  quarter. 
Individual  instruction  is  given  the  student  by  the  various  members  of  the 
Staff.  Each  quarter  an  elective  course  in  ear,  nose,  and  throat  is  given. 
This  course  includes  anatomy,  physiology,  diseases  of  ear,  nose,  and  throat, 
x-ray  interpretation,  and  the  use  of  diagnostic  instruments. 

Ophthalmologic^  Division.  During  the  Spring  Quarter  second-year 
students  receive  instruction  in  elementary  ophthalmology.  During  the 
Junior  obstetric  quarter  the  students  are  assigned  to  the  ophthalmologi- 
cal  clinic  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons  for  five  and  one-half  weeks, 
and  assist  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  eye  diseases.  Especial  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  underlying  medical  and  surgical  conditions.  Each  student 
follows  throughout  his  time  in  the  clinic  all  patients  assigned  to  him. 
For  those  who  manifest  an  unusual  interest  in  this  specialty,  provision 
will  be  made  for  more  advanced  work.  Each  quarter  an  elective  is  given 
one  hour  a  week,  which  includes  anatomy,  physiology,  refraction,  muscle 
imbalance,  neuro-ophthalmology,  ocular  pathology,  and  the  use  of  diag- 
nostic instruments. 

Orthopaedic  Division,  In  the  Spring  Quarter  of  the  second  year  an 
introductory  course  is  given.  During  the  surgical  quarters  the  Junior 
and  Senior  students  attend  ward  rounds  at  8 :30  A.M.  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays.  Clinics  are  held  during  the  Autumn  Quarter  on  Friday  at  11 :30 
A.M.  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Students  in  their  Senior  Surgical  Quarter 
are  assigned  in  rotation  to  the  orthopaedic  dispensary  which  is  held  each 
afternoon  from  Monday  to  Friday  inclusive.  An  Elective  Course  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures  is  offered  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  Surgical 
Quarters  on  Friday  morning  from  9:30  to  11:30.  In  this  course  the  stu- 
dents get  practical  training  in  the  application  of  plaster  of  Paris  casts  and 
in  the  follow-up  treatment  of  fractures.  Elective  courses  in  orthopaedic 
pathology,  roentgenology,  and  physiotherapy  are  offered  to  Junior  and 
Senior  students.  Arrangements  may  be  made  for  students  who  wish  to 
do  research  or  experimental  work.  At  813  Fifth  Street,  the  orthopaedic 
department  conducts  a  special  clinic  for  the  treatment  of  cerebral  palsy. 
The  clinic  has  a  bed  capacity  of  twelve  and  is  staffed  with  a  specially 
trained  physiotherapist,  a  schoolteacher,  and  an  administrative  officer.  In- 
terested students  are  welcomed  at  any  time.  Students  are  given  the  op- 
portunity of  attending  the  North  Carolina  Orthopaedic  Hospital  Clinic  at 
Goldsboro  the  third  Thursday  of  each  month.  They  may  also  attend  simi- 
lar clinics  held  in  Lumberton  the  first  Friday  of  each  month  and  at  Eliza- 
beth City  the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month  and  in  Tarboro  the  Monday 
before  the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

Urologic  Division.    In  the  Spring  Quarter,  second-year  students  are 
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given  a  course  of  lectures  and  practical  demonstrations  in  urologic  physi- 
cal diagnosis  in  the  normal  individual.  Ward  rounds  on  urologic  patients 
are  given  every  Saturday  at  8:30  A.M.,  throughout  the  year,  which  Jun- 
ior students  in  their  surgical  quarter,  and  the  Senior  surgical  group  are 
required  to  attend.  During  each  quarter,  small  groups  are  selected  from 
the  Senior  surgical  group  of  students  and  assigned  in  rotation  to  the  uro- 
logic dispensary  every  afternoon.  Here,  under  proper  supervision,  they 
study  patients  and  give  recommended  treatment.  During  one  and  a  third 
quarters  of  the  year  urologic  clinics  are  given  on  Fridays  at  11 :30  A.M. 
for  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes.  These  clinics  deal  with  the  affections 
of  the  male  and  female  urinary  tract  and  of  the  male  genital  tract.  Clinics 
for  urethroscopic  and  cystoscopic  investigation  and  the  more  technical 
methods  of  urologic  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  held  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  from  1 :30  to  5  :00  P.M.  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from 
9:30  A.M.  to  12:30  P.M.,  and  from  1:00  to  5:00  P.M.  throughout  the 
year.  X-ray  conferences  on  all  urologic  cases  are  held  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday  mornings  from  8 :30  to  9 :30  and  are  followed  by  Staff 
rounds.  Three  Senior  students  may  select  one  of  these  cystoscopic  clinics, 
x-ray  conferences,  and  Staff  rounds  as  an  elective.  The  Urologic  Journal 
Club  meets  each  Monday  from  4:30  to  6:30  P.M.,  and  members  of  the 
Staff  review  their  respectively  assigned  journals.  Interested  students  are 
welcomed. 

Neurosurgical  Division.  During  the  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and 
Summer  Quarters,  at  11:30  A.M.,  on  every  third  Tuesday,  neurosurgical 
clinics  are  held  for  Junior  and  Senior  students,  at  which  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  neurosurgical  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  discussed.  During 
all  four  quarters,  weekly  ward  rounds  are  held  at  8  :30  A.M.  on  Wednes- 
days for  the  Senior  Surgical  group.  Emphasis  is  placed  in  these  smaller 
clinics  upon  the  recognition  of  neurosurgical  problems,  followed  by  ob- 
servation of  the  operative  and  post-operative  procedures.  Weekly  x-ray 
and  pathological  conferences  are  held,  and  these  may  be  attended  by  inter- 
ested individuals. 

The  Tumor  Clinic  of  the  Duke  Hospital  is  organized  for  the  study 
and  student  teaching  of  malignant  disease.  It  is  staffed  by  a  surgeon, 
radiologist,  and  pathologist,  who  attend  all  clinics,  and  consultants  in  the 
various  specialties  are  called  when  a  patient  with  a  malignant  tumor  in 
their  field  is  registered  in  the  clinic.  Students  in  their  Senior  Surgical 
Quarter  see  all  cases  registered  in  the  clinic  and  work  them  up  and  have 
available  for  teaching  not  only  the  clinical  background  of  the  Staff  but 
also  pathological  sections  of  tumors  under  the  study  of  the  pathologists. 
From  June,  1940,  to  July,  1941,  there  were  1,769  old  patients  and  636  new 
patients  seen  in  the  Tumor  Clinic. 

Dentistry.  Second-year  students,  in  the  Spring  Quarter,  are  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  dentistry. 

Radiology 

R.  J.  Reeves,  Associate  Professor  of  Radiology. 

J.  C.  Rude,  Associate  in  Radiology. 

G.  J.  Baylin,  Instructor  in  Radiology  and  Anatomy. 
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J.  E.  Hemphill,  Instructor  in  Radiology. 
J.  S.  Whildin,  Fellow  in  Radiation  Therapy.j 
P.  H.  Ducharme,  Assistant  in  Radiology. 
C.  L.  Gray,  Assistant  in  Radiology. 

A   course  with   especial   reference  to  differential   Roentgen   diagnosis 

and  x-ray  and  radium  therapy  is  given  during  the  Senior  Surgical  Quarter. 

Instruction  in  radium  and  x-ray  therapy  is  given  the  Senior  students  each 

quarter   in   the   Tumor   Clinic.    An   elective   course   in  x-ray  differential 

diagnosis  is  given  to  a  limited  numher  of  students  each  quarter.    An  x-ray 

conference    is   held    for   the   medical   and    surgical    house    staff"   alternate 

Wednesdavs  at  8:00  P.M.,  and  for  the  pediatric  house  staff  every  Tuesday 

at  8 :30  A.M. 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Bayard  Carter,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

E.  C.  Hamblen,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Gynecology  and  Endocri- 
nology. 

R.  A.  Ross,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

YV.  L.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

W.  Z.  Bradford,  Assistant  Professor  and  Director,  Charlotte  Maternity  Clinic. 

A.  W.  Makepiece,  Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

T.  F.  Adkixs,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

E.  B.  Easley,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

W.  A.  Graham,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

R.  L.  Pearse,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology* 

R.  N.  Creadick,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

N.  L.  Anderson,  Instructor  in  Endocrine  Division,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

V.   O.   Horner,   Assistant   in   Endocrine  Division,   Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

W.  K.  Ctjyler,  Research  Instructor,  Endocrine  Division,  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology. 

C.  P.  Jones,  Bacteriologist  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Second-year  students  receive  seventeen  hours  of  instruction  in  the 
fundamentals  of  ohstetrics  and  gynecology  during  their  course  in  physical 
diagnosis  in  the  Spring  Quarter.  Clinics  and  demonstrations  for  Junior 
and  Senior  students  are  held  on  Saturdays  at  10:30  A.M.  during  the 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters  and  on  Mondays  at  11:30  A.M.  in 
the  Summer  Quarters.  During  one  quarter  of  the  Junior  year  each  group 
of  students  attends  ward  rounds  at  8:30  A.M.  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Saturdays,  and  the  Puhlic  Dispensary  at  1 :30  P.M.  three  times  weekly, 
for  eleven  weeks.  They  also  attend  an  endocrine  clinic  once  a  week  for 
eleven  weeks  during  the  Junior  year.  The  students  also  spend  part  of 
each  day  on  the  wards.  Senior  students,  during  their  surgical  quarter, 
have  ward  rounds  on  ohstetrics  and  gynecology  on  Saturdays  at  8:30  A.M. 
Each  Senior  student,  during  his  Senior  Surgical  Quarter,  is  required  to 
spend  two  weeks  on  service  with  the  Outside  Obstetrics  Training  Group  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  This  group  is  active  in  the  antepartum  care,  in  the 
delivery  of  the  patients,  and  in  the  postpartum  care  of  patients  registered 
by  the  Maternity  Clinic  of  that  city.  The  group  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  trained  obstetrician. 

Elective  courses  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  obstetric  and 
gynecologic  conditions  are  offered  for  Junior  and  Senior  students. 

t  On    leave   of   absence;    on    active   duty   with    U.    S.    Army. 
*  On  leave  of  absence;   on  active  duty  with   U.  S,  Navy. 
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Pediatrics 

W.  C.  Davison,  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

J.  M.  Arena,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

J.  S.  Harris,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Biochemistry. 

Angus  McBryde,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

R.  B.  Lawson,  Associate  in  Pediatrics. 

A.  H.  London,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

S.  C.  Dees,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

R.  B.  Anderson,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

V.  L.  Congleton,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

P.  S.  Thornhill,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

L.  E.  R.  Venning,  Assistant  int  Pediatrics. 

Mildred  M.  Sherwood,  Supervisor  in  Pediatric  Nursing. 

Lola  E.  Page,  Supervisor  of  Premature  Nursery. 

Each  second-year  student  receives  nine  hours  of  instruction  in  elemen- 
tary pediatrics  during  the  course  in  physical  diagnosis  in  the  Spring 
Quarter.  Junior  and  Senior  students,  during  their  medical  quarters,  have 
pediatric  ward  rounds  on  Saturdays,  from  8:30  to  9:30  A.M.  The  Senior 
students  are  divided  into  three  groups,  each  of  which  spends  one  quarter 
in  pediatrics.  During  this  quarter,  they  are  assigned  daily  as  clinical 
clerks  on  the  children's  ward,  nursery  and  pediatric  dispensary,  attend 
ward  rounds  at  8:30  A.M.  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  are 
instructed  in  the  practical  nursing  of  infants  by  Miss  Sherwood  on  Mon- 
days at  9:30  A.M.,  and  are  taught  the  preparation  of  diets  for  infant?  and 
children  by  the  Professor  of  Dietetics.  Each  student  attends  infant  feed- 
ing clinics  on  Fridays  during  this  quarter.  On  Thursdays  at  11  :30  A.M., 
the  Junior  and  Senior  students  attend  demonstrations  at  which  the  pre- 
clinical basis,  as  well  as  the  clinical  aspects,  of  disease  are  emphasized. 
Elective  courses:  Senior  students  may  assist  in  the  treatment  of  pediatric 
patients  in  the  syphilis  clinic  on  Thursdays  at  9:00  A.M.,  do  research  work, 
or  assist  in  the  pediatric  ward  or  dispensary  one  or  more  mornings  per 
week,  according  to  the  time  at  their  disposal. 

Legal  Medicine  and  Toxicology 

J.  B.  Bradwav,  Professor  of  Laiv. 

T.  D.  Bryson,  Professor  of  Law. 

W.  D.  Forbus,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

D.  T.  Smith,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

H.  M.  Taylor,  Associate  Professor  of' Biochemistry  and  Toxicology. 

This  course  embraces  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  physicians  to 
legal  criminal  procedures,  jurisdiction  of  the  coroner  and  medical  ex- 
aminer, laws  governing  the  dead  human  body,  personal  identity  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  the  legal  autopsy,  traumatic  injuries  and  fractures, 
rape,  abortion,  asphyxial  death,  homicidal,  suicidal,  and  industrial  poison- 
ing, alcoholism,  the  examination  of  blood,  stains,  fibers,  and  the  detection 
of  malingering.  The  course  is  open  to  Junior  and  Senior  students,  and 
is  given  in  alternate  years.  Discussions  of  medico-legal  problems  for  the 
House  Staff  and  Senior  students,  and  joint  conferences  of  the  medical 
and  law  students  also  are  held. 
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Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health 

H.  W.  Brown,  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health. 

H.  G.  Baity,  Lecturer  in  Public  Health. 

M.  J.  Rosenau,  Lecturer  in  Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health. 

J.  W.  R.  Norton,  Lecturer  in  Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health.^ 

D.  F.  Milam,  Associate  in  Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health. 

J.  H.  Epperson,  Instructor  in  Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health. 

H.  B.  Gotaas,  Instructor  in  Public  Health. 

W.  P.  Richardson,  Instructor  in  Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health. 

Public  Health  and  Hygiene.  A  lecture  course  is  given  in  the  second 
year  to  acquaint  the  students  with  general  environmental  sanitation  in- 
cluding sewage  disposal,  water  supplies,  milk  and  food  for  rural  and 
urban  communities.  Vital  statistics,  public  health  regulations,  and  various 
official  public  health  organizations  also  are  discussed.  Exercises  in  the 
epidemiology  of  several  diseases  are  introduced  to  give  the  student  a 
broad  view  of  disease  and  its  prevention.  Field  Demonstrations.  Visits 
for  observation  and  instruction  are  made  to  state,  county,  and  city  health 
departments,  infant  and  school  hygiene  clinics,  dairies,  public  water  sup- 
plies, sewage  disposal  plants  and  industrial  establishments.  Seminars  are 
held  in  which  the  students  discuss  the  various  problems  encountered  in 
tbeir  field  experience.  Preventive  Medicine.  A  series  of  lectures  and  ex- 
ercises is  given  during  the  Senior  year  to  provide  students  with  the  pre- 
ventive point  of  view  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  problems  of  infant 
and  maternal  hygiene,  occupational  diseases,  the  deficiency  states,  and  the 
etiology,  transmission,  epidemiology  and  prevention  of  communicable  dis- 
eases are  considered.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  relationship  of  the 
private  practitioner  of  medicine  to  the  public  health  program.  A  Lab- 
oratory Course  is  given  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  the  second  year  by  the 
Department  of  Bacteriology,  and  consists  of  the  identification  and  viru- 
lence testing  of  diphtheria  cultures,  the  isolation  of  stool,  throat  and  blood 
organisms,  the  practical  examination  of  water,  Schick,  Dick  and  tuberculin 
tests,  and  vaccination  against  typhoid-paratyphoid  fever  and  smallpox. 
Elective:  Through  the  co-operation  of  several  city  and  county  health 
officers,  students  may  spend  one  or  more  weeks  in  observing  and  assisting 
in  the  operation  of  these  public  health  units.  Senior  students  may  elect  one 
month's  Fellowship  in  Public  Health  in  Michigan  offered  by  the  Kellogg 
Foundation,  if  they  have  permission  from  the  head  of  the  department  of 
the  quarter  concerned  and  make  up  the  time  afterward. 

CURRICULUM  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

The  usual  four  medical  school  years  of  thirty-three  weeks  each  may 
be  condensed  into  three  and  one  quarter  calendar  years.  In  the  preclinical 
subjects  three  terms,  and  in  the  clinical  subjects  four  terms,  each  of  eleven 
weeks,  are  given  during  the  year,  and  a  certificate  is  granted  after  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  twelve  terms.  These  may  be  taken  consecu- 
tively (certificate  in  three  and  one  quarter  years)  if  the  student's  pre- 
vious work  has  been  outstanding  and  if  he  has  been  given  permission  by 

t  On    leave   of   absence;    on    active   duty    with    U.    S.    Army. 
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the  Curriculum  Committee;  or  three  terms  may  be  taken  each  year  (cer- 
tificate in  four  years). 

Every  effort  is  made  to  emphasize  the  close  relationship  of  preclinical 
and  clinical  instruction.  Members  of  the  Clinical  Staff  assist  in  the  teach- 
ing of  preclinical  subjects,  and  demonstrate  to  the  students  of  the  first 
two  years,  patients  whose  conditions  illustrate  the  subjects  being  taught. 
Thus,  from  the  student's  first  days,  he  is  impressed  with  the  interde- 
pendence of  all  branches  of  the  medical  science.  In  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  preclinical  instructors  assist  the  Clinical  Staff  in  presenting  the 
underlying  basis  of  disease. 

Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  time  in  this  curriculum  is  free  for  elective 
work  or  anything  else  which  the  student  wishes  to  do.  No  credits  are 
given  for  specific  courses  during  this  free  time.  The  opportunity  merely 
is  provided  for  each  student,  on  his  own  initiative,  to  obtain  the  addi- 
tional training  which  he  may  feel  to  be  necessary  or  desirable.  It  is 
hoped  that  many  of  the  students  will  migrate  to  other  medical  schools  in 
this  country  for  one  quarter,  a  practice  which  is  encouraged.  The  stu- 
dents also  may  utilize  their  free  time  in  elective  courses  in  preclinical 
and  clinical  departments  and  may  pursue  independent  work  in  any  subject 
or  may  do  research  work.  The  elective  courses  have  been  organized  for 
small  groups  and  will  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  one  or  more  quarters. 
Students  who  wish  to  study  during  the  Summer  Quarter,  either  here  or 
elsewhere,  to  spend  one  or  more  quarters  at  other  medical  schools  or  to 
substitute  a  program  different  from  that  listed  below,  must  obtain  per- 
mission, in  advance,  from  the  Curriculum  Committee. 

CURRICULUM   OF  FOUR  QUARTERS   OF  ELEVEN   WEEKS   EACH 

(The  hours   for  these  courses  will  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  hoard.) 

FIRST  YEAR 
Autumn  Quarter  (1st)  : 

October  2  to  December  20,  1941. 

Anatomy    (including  histology  and  neuroanatomy) 385  Hours 

Biochemistry    44  Hours 

Winter  Quarter  (2d)  : 

January  5  to  March  21,  1942. 

Anatomy   (including  histology  and  neuroanatomy) 165  Hours 

Biochemistry    176  Hours 

Fr«e  time   88  Hours 

Spring  Quarter  (3d)  : 

March  30  to  June  13,   1942. 

Physiology  and  pharmacology,  including  nutrition 330  Hours 

Introduction    to    Neuropsychiatry H   Hours 

Free  time  '.'.'.'.'.  88  Hours 

SECOND  YEAR 

Autumn  Quarter  (4th)  : 

October  2  to  December  20,  1941. 

Pathology  198  Hours 

Bacteriology  and  Parasitology  150  Hours 

Free  time  81  Hours 
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Winter  Quarter   (5th)  : 

January  5  to  March  21,   1942. 

Pathology     183  Hours 

Clinical  microscopy  110  Hours 

Public  health  and  hygiene  37  Hours 

Free  time   99  Hours 

Spring  Quarter  (6th)  : 

March  30  to  June  13,  1942. 

Physical  diagnosis  and  introduction  to  clinical  medicine   300  Hours 

Free  time   129  Hours 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Summer  Quarter  (7th)  :* 
June  22  to  September  5,  1942. 

Medicine    (Junior)    385  Hours 

Free  time   44  Hours 

Autumn  Quarter  (8th)  :* 

October  2  to  December  20,  1941. 

Surgery    (Junior)    418  Hours 

Free  time   11  Hours 

Winter  Quarter  (9th)  :* 

January  5  to  March  21,  1942. 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  (Junior)    220  Hours 

Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology  66  Hours 

Free  time  143  Hours 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Spring  Quarter  (10th)  :* 
March  30  to  June  13,  1942. 

Medicine    ( Senior)    390  Hours 

Free  time  39  Hours 

Summer  Quarter  (11th)  :* 

June  22  to  September  5,  1942. 

Surgery  (Senior),  including  urology  and  orthopaedics 309  Hours 

Obstetrics     120  Hours 

Autumn  Quarter  (12th)  :* 

October  1   to  December  19,  1942. 

Pediatrics   191  Hours 

Medicine     82  Hours 

Final  clinical  examinations 24  Hours 

Preventive  medicine    22  Hours 

Free    time    110  Hours 

SUMMARY 

Total  number  of  hours  required  instruction,   (84%)    4,316 

Total  number  of  hours  of  free  time,   (16% )    832 

Total  number  of  hours  in  curriculum,   (100%)    5,148 

*  The  clinical  instruction  is  repeated  each  quarter  in  order  to  utilize  all  the  clinical 
material  and  to  have  small  groups  of  students.  Consequently,  students  may  vary  the  order 
of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  quarters,  and  also  the  order  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  quarters.  Students  who  do  not  attend  the  Summer  Quarters,  have  similar  instruc- 
tion  one   quarter   later.     The   above  schedule    merely    illustrates   the   program    of   one    group. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

All  fees  for  each  quarter  are  due  and  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter,  and  no  student  will  be  admitted  to  classes  until  these  fees  have 
been  paid  at  the  University  Treasurer's  Office.  A  fine  of  $5.00  is  charged 
for  late  registration.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  any  quarter  in  which  the 
tuition  of  $150  has  not  been  paid  at  the  Treasurer's  Office,  whether  the 
work  has  been  done  here  or  elsewhere,  except  that  students  who  have  been 
permitted  by  the  Curriculum  Committee  to  spend  a  quarter  at  another 
medical  school  or  hospital  may  subtract  the  amount  of  tuition  paid  at  this 
other  medical  school  or  hospital  from  the  $150  due  here  for  that  quarter. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  a  student  to  attempt  outside  work  to  defray 
his  expenses ;  the  results  usually  are  disastrous  to  his  health  and  academic 
standing. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

Tuition,  per  quarter $150 

Health  Fee,  per  quarter  3.33 

Athletic  Fee,  admitting  students  to  all  athletic  contests  held  on  the 

University  campus  during  the  quarter   5 

Room-rent,  per  quarter*    (estimated)    50 

Board,  per  quarter  (estimated)    75 

Laundry,  per  quarter  (estimated)   10  to    20 

Books,  per  quarter  (estimated)    25  to     50 

Commencement  and  Diploma  Fees**  8 

National   Board  of  Medical   Examiners   Fees**  $25    (Part   I),  $20 

(Part  II) 
Microscope,   ophthalmoscope,   otoscope   and   other   equipment,    which 

are  required  of  each  student  and  which  must  conform  to  rigid 

standards,  may  be  obtained  on  a  rental  basis  from  the  University  20  to  30 
Estimated  total  expenses,   per  month    115  to  150 

ANGIER  B.  DUKE  MEMORIAL  AND  OTHER  LOAN  FUNDS 

The  Angier  B.  Duke  Memorial,  Incorporated,  administers  through  an 
advisory  committee  of  the  officers  of  the  University  a  loan  fund  for 
students.  In  addition,  the  University  administers  other  endowed  loan 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  are  not  financially  able  to  meet  their 
expenses.  Medical  students,  after  their  third  quarter,  are  eligible  for  loans 
from  these  sources.  As  the  amount  of  money  available  is  limited,  loans 
are  restricted  to  outstanding  students  who  cannot  borrow  elsewhere.  No 
scholarships  are  awarded  in  the  School  of  Medicine.  The  loan  funds  are 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations : 

*_  Rooms  may  be  reserved  by  medical  students  in  Few  Quadrangle.  These  rooms  are 
provided  with  furniture,  heat,  electric  light,  and  care  of  rooms;  each  student  furnishes 
his  own  blankets,  sheets,  pillow-slips,  towels,  and  pillows.  Applications  for  rooms,  accom- 
panied by  a  reservation  fee  of  $25,  should  be  made  before  August  1.  by  writing  to  Mr. 
W.  E.  Whitford,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  This  fee  is  deducted  from  the  room 
charges  for  the  Autumn  Quarter;  it  is  not  refundable  unless  the  request  is  made  before 
August   1. 

**  Payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  in  which  a  student  is  eligible  for  a  degree 
or  examination. 
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1.  No  loan  will  be  made  to  a  student  who  violates  any  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  University  or  who  is  not  doing  outstanding  class  work. 

2.  Loans  will  be  made  only  to  students  who  are  taking  full  courses 
of  study  that  lead  to  a  degree,  and  all  loans  must  be  arranged  not  later 
than  one  week  after  the  beginning  of  a  quarter. 

3.  Every  applicant  for  a  loan  must  present  with  the  application  such 
security  as  the  President  of  the  University  may  approve,  and  no  money 
will  be  advanced  before  a  note  with  approved  security  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

4.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  annually  shall  be  charged  for  all 
loans  of  money,  and  the  interest  must  be  paid  annually. 
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First-Year 

Second-Year    Junior-Senior 

Total 

Graduates 
1932-41 

76 

62                   124 

262 

439 

Students 

FIRST- YEAR  STUDENTS 

Name  and  Preparation  Home  Address 

Robert  James  Atwell Chillicothe,  Ohio 

Duke  University. 

Horace  Mitchell  Baker,  Jr Lumberton,  N.  C. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Frank  Louis  Beckel Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Duke   University. 

Walter  Russell  Benson Tamaqua,  Pa. 

Duke  University. 

Charles  Marvin  Blackburn Ada,  Okla. 

University  of  Oklahoma. 

Jack  Holland  Boatman Okmulgee,  Okla. 

Oklahoma  University. 

Jacob  Thompson  Bradsher,  Jr Milton,  N.  C. 

Lees-McRae  College; 
Maryville  College. 

Joseph  Dondiego  Brenna Trenton,  N.  J. 

Duke   University. 

Banks  Raleigh  Cates,  Jr Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Citadel; 
Davidson  College; 
Duke  University. 

Robert  George  Chambers New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Colli  mbia  University  ; 
New  York   University ; 
Duke  University. 

William  Alan  Checkering Chicago,   111. 

Duke  University. 

John  Pope  Collins Blackfoot,  Idaho 

Duke  University. 

Richard  Grigsby  Connar Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Duke  University. 

Gerald  Edwin  Cronk Tulsa,  Okla. 

Tulsa   University. 

Robert  Thomas  Cronk Tulsa,  Okla. 

Tulsa   University. 

Martin  Marc  Cummings Glassboro,  N.  J. 

Bucknell  University. 

Arthur  Markham  Dalton Toledo,  Ohio 

Purdue  University; 
Duke  University. 

William  Hersey  Davis,  Jr Louisville,  Ky. 

Mars  Hill  College; 
University  of  Louisville ; 
Duke  University. 

William  Townsend  Davison Durham,  N.  C. 

Yale  University. 

William  Ralph  Deaton,  Jr Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Guilford  College. 

Carleton  Cecil  Douglass ' Newark,  Del. 

University  of  Delaware. 

Henry  Martin  Dratz Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

Duke   University. 
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Name  and  Preparation  Home  Address 

Stuart  Reiley  Ducker,  Jr Fort  Myers  Beach,  Fla. 

Yale   University. 

Howard  Casey  Duckett,  Jr Durham,  N.  C. 

Emory  University; 
Duke  University. 

Ernest  Goodall  Edwards,  Jr Columbia,  S.  C. 

Clemson  College. 

William  Preston  Featherston Durham,  N.  C. 

Duke   University. 

Bernard  Frank  Joseph  Fetter Baltimore,  Md. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

William  Joseph  Edward  Fetter Baltimore,  Md. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

George  Francis  Fordham Powellton,  W.  Va. 

Georgetown  University. 

Truett  Hollis  Frazier Asheboro,   N.  C. 

Mars  Hill  College; 
Duke   University. 

Thomas  Calabria  Frell Warren,  Ohio 

Ohio  State  University. 

Anneva  French  Bristol,  Va. 

King  College. 

Wilton  George  Fritz Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Duke  University. 

Walter  Gothard  Gobbel,  Jr Suffolk,  Va. 

Duke   University. 

William  Wills  Green,  Jr.. . Tarboro,  N.  C. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Nannie  Marguerite  Hainje Brewton,  Ala. 

Ward-Belmont  College; 
Mount  Holyoke  College. 

James  Lawrence  Hansen Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

University  of  Utah. 

Francis  Williams  Hare,  Jr * Monroeville,  Ala. 

Birmingham-Southern  College; 
University  of  Colorado. 

James  Allen  Harris Dayton,   Ohio 

University  of  Dayton; 
Duke   University. 

George  Manley  Himadi Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Duke  University. 

Lester  Jerome  Honig New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Harvard  College. 

Claude  Gibson  Hooten,  Jr Lynchburg,  Va. 

University  of  Richmond. 

Robert  Darley  Home Cordele,  Ga. 

University  of  Georgia. 

James  Jackson  Hutson Miami,  Fla. 

Duke  University. 

Charles  Warren  Irvin,  Jr Columbia,  S.  C. 

Duke  University ; 

University  of  South  Carolina. 

Karl  Crawford  Jonas Marion,  N.  C. 

Davidson  College. 

Paxton  Lane  Jones North  Benton,  Ohio 

Young st own  College; 
Duke   University. 

George  Wallace  Kernodle Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Elon  College. 

Robert  Bruce  Kubek Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

Duke  University. 
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Name  and  Preparation  Home  Address 

John  Fuller  Lawson Erwin,  Tenn. 

Duke  University. 

George  Welch  Liles Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Duke  University. 

William  Wailes   Magruder Starkville,  Miss. 

Mississippi  State  College. 

Tom  Lewis  Martin Goldville,  S.  C. 

Washington  and  Lee   University. 

George  Harold  Massey Quincy,  Fla. 

University  of  Florida. 

Walter  Sidney  Matthews,  Jr Danville,  Va. 

Duke  University. 

Archibald  Nock  Mcintosh Old  Fort,  N.  C. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

William  Clayton  Morgan Salisbury,  N.  C 

Catawba  College. 

William  Gray  Murray Greensboro,  N.  C. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Leonard  Palumbo East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Duke  University. 

Rex  Beach  Perkins New  Egypt,  N.  J. 

Duke  University. 

George  Edward  Prince Dunn,  N.  C. 

Duke  University. 

Robert  Barclay  Ragland Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Virginia  Military  Institute; 
University  of  Colorado; 
University  of  Florida. 

Richard  Grover  Rentier Dayton,  Ohio 

Miami   University. 

Henry  Lamar  Roberts Macon,  Ga. 

Emory  University ; 
University  of  Texas; 
University  of  Chicago. 

David  Bernard  Rulon Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Duke  University. 

James  Matthew  San St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Duke  University; 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Frederick  Kenneth  Schmidt Plainfield,  N.  J. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Richard   Paul   Sexton Winchester,   Mass. 

Dartmouth  College. 

Bertram  Fairley  Towsend Nutley,  N.  J. 

Duke  University. 

Richard  Howard  Verigan Winter  Park,  Fla. 

University  of  Florida; 
Rollins  College. 

Joseph  Warren  West St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

St.  Petersburg  Junior  College; 
Duke  University. 

Robert  Jackson  Wetmore Durham,  N.  C. 

Duke  University. 

Beverley  Holland  White St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Emory  University. 

William  Carl  Whitesides,  Jr York,  S.  C. 

University  of  South  Carolina; 
Duke  University. 

William   Merrill  Corry  Wilhoit Quincy,   Fla. 

University  of  Florida. 

John  Archibald  Yarborough Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Duke  University. 
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SECOND-YEAR  STUDENTS 
Name  and  Preparation  Home  Address 

Fred  Houdlett  Albee,  Jr New  York  City 

Duke   University. 

Albert  Jerviss  Alter Toledo,  Ohio 

Yale  University. 
Robert  Lester  Baeder Nutley,  X.  J. 

Duke   University. 

Albert  Lawrence  Banks Summerfield,   X.  J. 

Duke   University. 

Arthur  Jay  Bassell Xew  York  City 

University  of  Virginia. 

Frank  Cutchin  Bone Rocky  Mount,  X'.  C. 

Duke   University. 

Robert  Alexander  Broome,  Jr Rocky  Mount,  X.  C. 

Duke   University. 

John  Edward  Cann Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Duke   Unii'ersity. 

Jesse  Whilden  Carll,  IV Bridgeton,  X.  J. 

Duke  University. 

Lee  Marion  Cole,  Jr Christiansburg,  Ya. 

I'irginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

William  Crocket  Covey,  Jr Beckley,  W.  Ya. 

Duke   University. 

John  Thomas  Crowe,  I\* Peverly,  Mo. 

Central  College. 

George  Gordon  Culbreth New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Duke    University. 

Robert  Whitney  Curry Bradenton,  Fla. 

Duke  University. 

Thomas  Brantley  Daniel Oxford,  N.  C. 

Davidson   College. 

James   William  Dickey,   Jr Fort   Lauderdale,   Fla. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology ; 
Uni-versity  of  Michigan; 
Duke   University. 

Charles   Kondall   Donogan Largo,   Fla. 

St.  Petersburg  Junior  College; 
Duke   University. 

William  McCoy  Eagles Fountain.  X.  C. 

Duke    University. 

Elmer  William  Erickson Irwin,  Pa. 

Duke    University. 

Marvin  McCall  Gibson Douglas,   Ga. 

University  of  Georgia; 
Duke   University. 

John  Capers  Glenn.  Jr Raleigh,  X.  C. 

Junior  College  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Central   College. 

Xathaniel  Banks  Glover Xewnan,  Ga. 

The  Citadel. 

Lawrence  Elliott  Gordon,  Jr Marion,  Va. 

Emory  and  Henry  College; 
University  of   Virginia. 

Emil  Joseph  Graham Naranja,  Fla. 

Brevard  College; 

University  of  North   Carolina: 

Duke    University. 

Al  f red  Edward  Gras Cambridge,   Mass. 

Harvard  College. 

Harold  Houston  Hawfield Willard,  N.  C. 

Duke   Unii'ersity. 
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Name  and  Preparation  Home  Address 

Thomas  Roy  Hazelrigg Missoula,  Mont. 

Montana  University. 

Robert  Pinckard  Henderson Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Kalamazoo  College; 

Western  State  Teachers  College. 

Wilks  Otho  Hiatt,  Jr Savannah,  Ga. 

Duke  University ; 
University  of  Virginia. 

Eugene  Leroy  Horger,  Jr Columbia,  S.  C. 

Duke  University. 
James   Mayhew  Ingram,  Jr Tampa,  Fla. 

University  of  Tampa; 
Duke  University. 

Martin  Evans  Jones,  Jr Granite  Falls,  N.  C. 

Duke   University. 

William  Edward  Leeper,  Jr Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Duke   University. 

Francis  H.  McCullough,  Jr New  York  City 

Columbia  College. 

Hugh  Archie  Matthews Canton,  N.  C. 

Campbell  Junior  College; 
Wake  Forest  College; 
University  of  North  Carolina; 
Yale  University. 

Richard  Hoyt  Mayne Miami,  Fla. 

University  of  Arizona. 

James  Donaldson  Moody East  Brady,  Pa. 

Duke   University. 

Horace  Lee  Morgan Savannah,  Ga. 

Duke  University ; 

University  of  South  Carolina. 

Arthur  Allen  Morris,  Jr Winston- Salem,  N.  C. 

Duke  University. 

William  Henry  Muller,  Jr Dillon,  S.  C. 

The  Citadel. 

Keith  Millner  Oliver Lynnhaven,  Va. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Clarence  Eugene  Peery Sprigg,  W.  Va. 

Emory  and  Henry  College. 

Maxine  Roberta  Perdue Canton,  Ohio 

Duke   University. 

Victor  Anthony  Politano Point  Marion,  Pa. 

Marshall  College. 

Desmond  Arthur  Pond Hatch  End,   Middlesex,  Eng. 

Cambridge  University. 

Raymond  Crawford  Ramage Jacksonville,  Fla. 

University  of  Florida. 

John  Garnett  Ramsbottom Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Wofford  College. 

George  Rankine Dundee,  Scotland 

St.  Andmvs  University. 

Bernard  Leqnidas  Rhodes,  Jr Live  Oak,  Fla. 

Marion  Military  Institute; 
Duke   University. 

Millard  McAdoo  Riggs Huntington.  W.  Va. 

Marshall  College. 

Stanfield    Rogers Dyersburg,    Tenn. 

Duke  University. 

Otho  Bescent  Ross,  Jr Charlotte,  N.  C. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Richard  Allan  Ruskin New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Duke  University. 
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Name  and  Preparation  Home  Address 

Robert  Emmett  Seibels,  J  r Columbia,  S.  C. 

University  of  the  South. 

William  Vance  Singletary . Greensboro,  N.  C. 

University  of  North   Carolina. 

George  Washington   Freeman   Singleton Selma,  Ala. 

The  Citadel; 
Duke  University. 

Milton   Crego  Smith Ann  Arbor,   Mich. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Harry  Francis  Steelman Hickory,  N.  C. 

Lenoir-Rhyne  College. 

George  Edward  Thurman Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Princeton  University. 

Walter  Brown  Watson Belleville,  N.  J . 

Duke  University. 

Donald  Palmer  White,  Jr Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

St.  Lawrence   University  ; 
University  of  Alabama. 

Margaret  Wilson Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Salem  College. 

Robert  Walker  Withers,  IV Tampa,  Fla. 

University  of  Florida. 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  STUDENTS 

Ralph  Parr  Baker  (6/7/43)* Newberry,  X.  C. 

Washington  and  Lee  University. 

William  Edwin  Baldwin,  Jr.  (6/8/42) Dunn,  X.  C. 

Duke  University ; 
Wake  Forest  College. 

Donald  Gibson  Bard,  Jr.  (6/7/43) Pleasantville,  X.  Y. 

Duke  University. 

John  Lee  Barrett  (12/19/42) Grosse  Point,  Mich. 

Duke  Un iversity ; 
University  of  Michigan. 

Stephen  Russell  Bartlett,  Jr.   (6/7/43 ) Hingham,  Mass. 

Trinity  College  (Hartford,  Conn. J. 

Charles  Leonard  Benson   (6/7/43) Tamaqua,  Pa. 

Muhlenberg  College; 
Duke  University. 

Gustave  Francis  Bieber   (6/7/43) South  River,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  University. 

George  Orion  Boucher  (12/19/42) Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

University  of  California. 

Albert  Henry  Bremer,  Jr.  (6/8/42 ) Rochelle  Park,  X.  J. 

University  of  Virginia. 

Clyde  Owens  Brindley  (6/7/43) Temple,  Texas 

University  of  Texas. 

Iverson  Oakley  Brownell   (3/14/42) Pasco,  Wash. 

Washington  State  College. 

Walter  Ellis  Bryant   (12/20/41 ) Darlington,  S.  C. 

College  of  Charleston; 
Newberry  College. 

Merwin  Elliott  Buchwald  (12/20/41) Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Washington  and  Lee  University. 

George  William  Burch    (6/8/42) Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

University   of  Florida. 

Xorris  Mervin  Burleson  (6/7/43) Port  Allegany,  Pa. 

Duke  University. 

*  The  date   in  parentheses   after  a  name  indicates   the   time  of  completion   of  the   medical 
course. 
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Name  and  Preparation  Home  Address 

Clarence  Cooper  Butler   ( 12/20/41 ) Columbus,  Ga. 

Vandcrbilt   University. 

John  Sinclair  Campbell   (6/7/43 ) Manistee,  Mich. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Robert  Monroe  Campbell  ( 12/ 19/42) Neosho,  Mo. 

Central  College. 
Leffie  Mahon  Carlton,  Jr.  (12/19/42) Wauchula,  Fla. 

John  B.  Stetson  University ; 

Duke  University. 

John  Robert  Clark,  Jr.   (6/8/42) Stuart,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  College. 
George  Judson  Cooper,  Jr.  (12/19/42) Detroit,  Mich. 

Albion  College; 

Stanford   University; 

Wayne  University. 

Joseph  Henry  Cutchin,  Jr.   (6/8/42) Whitakers,  N.  C. 

Davidson  College. 

Roy  David  Daniel   (6/8/42 ) Fort  Meyers,  Fla. 

Florida  Southern  College; 
University  of  Florida. 

William  Arthur  Dinsmore   (12/20/41 ) Heilwood,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Hartwell  Price  Edwards   (6/8/42) Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

IVofford   College. 

John  Robert  Egan   ( 12/20/41 ) Washington,  D.  C. 

Harvard  College. 

John  Mellichamp  Fearing   (6/8/42) Charleston,  S.  C. 

College  of  Charleston; 

University  of  North   Carolina. 

Arthur  Howard  Flowers,  Jr.  (6/8/42) Dayton,  Ohio 

Heidelberg  College. 

Joseph  Armistead  Ford,  Jr.   (6/8/42) Lynchburg,  Va. 

Lynchburg  College; 
Virginia  Military  Institute. 

Elmer  Thomas  Gale  (6/8/42) Clinton,  N.  C. 

Duke   University. 

Lucy  Jane  Gregory  (6/7/43) Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Sweet  Briar  College. 

Matthew  Hill  Grimmett  (6/7/43) McMinnville,  Tenn. 

Vanderbilt  University. 

Walter  Gordon  Hackett   (6/7/43 ) Rome,  Ga. 

Vanderbilt  University. 

Joe  Frank  Harris  (6/8/42) Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Duke  University. 

Harold  E.  Harvey  (6/7/43) Sprague,  W.  Va. 

Duke  University. 

Watkins  Proctor  Harvey   (6/7/43 ) Lynchburg,  Va. 

•Lynchburg  College. 

John  Roy  Hege,  Jr.   (3/14/42) Winston- Salem,  N.  C. 
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Duke  University. 
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FOREWORD 

This  bulletin  is  issued  for  prospective  students  of  nursing.  Admissions 
into  any  class  are  made  only  on  the  understanding  that  every  decision  of 
the  School  of  Nursing  Curriculum  Committee  shall  apply  to  all  students, 
even  though  it  is  made  subsequently  to  their  enrollment  in  the  School.  At 
frequent  intervals  the  Committee  reviews  the  records  of  all  students,  and 
those  whose  progress  has  been  unsatisfactory  may  be  required  to  leave  the 

School.      ONLY   THOSE    WILL    BE   ADVANCED    WHO,    IN    THE   OPINION    OF   THE 

committee,  give  promise  of  being  a  credit  to  themselves  and  to  the 
School. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  AND  HOSPITAL  CALENDAR 

1941-1942 

1941 
Oct.        6.  Monday — Autumn  Quarter  begins. 
Nov.     20.  Thursday:  Thanksgiving:  a  holiday. 
Dec.      20.  Saturday — Autumn  Quarter  ends. 

1942 

Jan.         5.  Monday — Winter  Quarter  begins. 
March  21.  Saturday — Winter  Quarter  ends. 
March  23.  Monday — Spring  Quarter  begins. 
April      6.  Easter  Monday :  a  holiday. 
June       8.  Monday — Commencement. 
June      13.  Saturday — Spring  Quarter  ends. 
June      22.  Monday — Summer  Quarter  begins. 
July        4.  Saturday — Independence  Day :  a  holiday. 
Sept.       5.  Saturday — Summer  Quarter  ends. 
Oct.       1.    Thursday — Autumn  Quarter  begins. 
Nov.      26.  Thursday — Thanksgiving  :  a  holiday. 
Dec.      19.  Saturday — Autumn  Quarter  ends. 


[4] 


CURRICULUM  COMMITTEE  OF  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

FREDERIC  MOIR  HANES,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Medicine 

WILLIAM  ALEXANDRE  PERLZWEIG,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Biochemistry 

MARGARET  ISABEL  PINKERTON,  R.N.,  B.S. 
Dean  and  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

MARY  WALKER  RANDOLPH,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 
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FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

BESSIE  BAKER,  R.N,  B.S. 

Dean  Emeritus  of  the  School  of  Nursing 

Diploma,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  1902;  Assistant  Director  of  Nursing, 
Women's  Hospital,  1910-12;  Assistant  Director  of  Nursing,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
1912-17;  Chief  Nurse,  Base  Hospital  No.  18,  A.  E.  F.,  1917-19;  B.S.  and  Diploma  in 
Administration  in  Schools  of  Nursing,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1922; 
Director  of  Nursing  at  Charles  T.  Miller  Hospital,  St.  Paul,  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  Nursing,  University  of  Minnesota,  1922-30;  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Nursing  Education,  1930-39. 

MARGARET  ISABEL  PINKERTON,  R.N.,  B.S. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

Diploma,  University  of  Virginia  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  1927;  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  Nurses,  Stuart  Circle  Hospital,  Richmond,  Va.,  1928-30;  Hostess,  University 
of  Virginia  Hospital,  1930-31;  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia Hospital,  1931-35;  B.S.  in  Nursing  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1936;  Nursing  Arts  Instructor.  Washington  University  School  of  Nursing,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  1936-37;  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Barnes  Hospital,  1938-39;  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  and  Professor  of  Nursing  Education,   1939 — . 

MARY  WALKER  RANDOLPH,  R.N,  B.S,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

B.S,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Diploma, 
Los  Angeles  General  Hospital,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  1924;  Field  Nurse,  T.B.C.  Educa- 
tion, Virginia  Department  of  Health.  Richmond,  1925-26,  1928-29;  Operating  Room 
Nurse,  Rutherford  Co.  Hospital,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn,  1927-28;  Instructor  of  Nurses, 
Norfolk  General  Hospital,  Norfolk.  Va,  1932-34;  Instructor  and  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Nurses,  Post  Graduate  School,  Morristown  Memorial  Hospital,  Morristown, 
N.  J,  1934-37;  Nursing  Arts  Instructor,  Lenox  Hills  Hospital,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
1937-41;  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education,  1941 — . 

JULIA  ELIZABETH  WHITE,  A.B,  R.N. 
First  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

A.B,  Newberry  College,  Newberry,  S.  C,  1927;  Diploma,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing,  1930;  Head  Nurse,  Assistant  Night  Supervisor,  Harriet  Lane  Home, 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  1930-32;  Assistant  Night  Supervisor,  Duke  Hospital,  1933- 
36;  First  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  1936 — . 

VERA  VIRGINIA  THOMAS,  R.N. 
Second  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

Diploma,  Duke  University  School  of  Nursing,  1935;  General  Duty.  1935-36;  Head  Nurse, 
Men's  Surgical  Ward,  1936-40;  Instructor  in  Surgery  and  Supervision  of  Surgical 
Nursing,    1940-41;  Second  Assistanx  to  the  Dean,  1941 — . 

HILDA  CLAIRE  BURNHAM,  R.N. 

Instructor  in  Principles  and  Practice  of  Nursing 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  1925-27  and  1932-34;  Diploma,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing,  1930;  Head  Nurse,  Isolation  Ward.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  1930-31; 
Assistant  Night  Supervisor,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  1931-33;  Night  Supervisor,  Osier 
Medical  Clinic,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  1933-34;  Assistant  Supervisor  and  Ward  In- 
structor, Osier  Medical  Clinic,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  1934-37;  Medical  Supervisor 
and  Instructor  in  Medicine,  Duke  Hospital,  1937-39;  Second  Assistant  to  the  Dean, 
1939-40;  Instructor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Nursing,  1940 — . 
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MARION  FRANCES  BATCHELDER,  R.N. 

Instructor  in  Operating  Room  Technique,  Supervisor  of  the  Operating  Room 

Diploma,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  Boston.  Mass.,  1920;  Head 
Nurse,  1921-23;  Supervisor  of  Operating  Room.  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  1923-27; 
Head  Xurse,  Operating  Room,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  1927-30;  Supervisor  of  Operat- 
ing Room,  1930 — . 

MILDRED  M.  SHERWOOD,  R.N. 
Instructor  in  Pediatrics  and  Supervisor  of  Pediatric  Service 

Diploma,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Xew  York  City.  1923;  Head  Xurse,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 
1923-26;  Head  Xurse,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  1926-30;  Instructor  in  Pediatrics  and 
Supervisor  of  Pediatric  Service,  1930 — . 

PAULINE  A.  MARTIN,  R.N. 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  a)id  Supervisor  of 
Obstetrical  and  Gynecological  Scri'ice 

Diploma.  Duke  University  School  of  Nursing,  1937;  Head  Xurse.  Obstetrical  and 
Gynecological  Ward  (White),  1937-39;  Head  Xurse,  Obstetrical  and  Gynecological 
Ward  (Colored),  1939-41;  Instructor  and  Supervisor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gxnecclogy, 
1941—. 

MARY  SCHMITT,  A.B.,  R.N. 

Instructor  in  Psychiatric  Nursing  and  Supervisor  of 
Psychiatric  Service 

Diploma.  Latrobe  School  for  Xurses,  Latrobe,  Pa..  1932;  Postgraduate  Psychiatric  Nurs- 
ing, Cook  County  School  for  Xurses,  Chicago,  111.,  1933;  Assistant  Head  Xurse,  Cook- 
County  School  for  Xurses,  1934-35;  A.B..  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women.  1938; 
Graduate  Study,  Duke  University,  1938-40;  Instructor  in  Psychiatric  Nursing  and 
Supervisor  of  Psychiatry  Nursing,   1940 — . 

CORNELIA  PRINCE  FRIEND,  R.N.,  B.S. 
Instructor  in  Medical  Xursing  and  Supervisor  of  Medical  Sen-ice 

Diploma,  University  of  Virginia  Hospital  School  of  Xursing,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  1933; 
Head  Xurse,  Morristown  Memorial  Hospital,  1934-1935;  B.S.,  University  of  Va., 
1936-38;  Surgical  Supervisor,  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1938-41;  In- 
structor in  Medical  Xursing  and  Medical  Supervisor,  1941 — . 

ROSABELLE  WEHUNT,  R.N. 
Instructor  in  Surgery  and  Super-visor  of  Surgical  Service 

Diploma,  Duke  University  School  of  Xursing,  1936;  Assistant  Head  Xurse.  Duke  Hos- 
pital, 1936-37;  Head  Xurse,  Women's  Surgical  Ward,  1937-41;  University  of  X.  C, 
1937  and  1940;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1941;  Instructor  in  Surgery 
and  Supervisor  of  Surgical  Xursing,  1941 — . 

ELIZABETH  COKER  McINTOSH,  A.B.,  R.N.,  B.S. 
Assistant  Science  Instructor 

A.B.,  Scarritt  College,  Xashville,  Tenn.,  1930;  Diploma,  Philadelphia  General  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1933;  Head  Xurse,  Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  1933-34;  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Xurses  and  Instructor,  Changchow  General  Hospital,  China,  1936-39; 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Xurses  and  Supervisor,  Huchow  General  Hospital,  China, 
1939-40;    B.S.,   University   of   Pennsylvania,    1941;   Assistant  Science  Instructor,   1941 — . 

MARY  LILLIE  COTHRAN,  R.N.,  B.S. 
First  Assistant  to  the  Instructor  in  Principles  and  Practice  of  Xursi)ig 

Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  1934-36;  Diploma,  Duke  University  School  of 
Xursing,  1939;  B.S.  in  Xursing,  Duke  University,  1939;  Assistant  Head  Xurse.  Duke 
Hospital,  1939;  Head  Xurse  on  Women's  Surgical  Ward,  1940-41;  University  of  X.  C., 
1940  and  1941;  First  Assistant  to  the  Instructor  in  Principles  and  Practice  of  Xursing, 
1941—. 
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ANNE  KATHARINE  SCOTT  BLAND,  B.M.,  R.N. 
Second  Assistant  to  the  Instructor  in  Principles  and  Practice  of  Nursing 

B.M.,  Flora  Macdonald  College.  Red  Springs,  N.  C,  1936;  Diploma,  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  1939;  Head  Nurse  in  Harriet  Lane  Home,  Johns'  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1939-41;  Second  Assistant  to  the  Instructor  in  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Nursing,  1941 — . 

NANCY  HARRIETTE  JONES,  R.N.,  B.S. 
Third  Assistant  to  the  Instructor  in  Principles  and  Practice  of  Nursing 

Diploma,  Peace  Junior  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  1937;  Diploma,  Duke  University  School 
of  Nursing,  1940;  B.S.  in  Nursing,  Duke  University,  1940;  Delivery  Room,  1940-41; 
Third  Assistant  to  the  Instructor  in  Principles  and  Practice  of  Nursing,   1941 — . 

AUGUSTA  LAXTON,  R.N.,  B.S. 
Night  Supervisor 

B.S.,    Florida    State    College    for    Women,    1921;    Diploma,    Johns    Hopkins    Hospital  School 

of    Nursing,    1926;    District    Nurse,   Co-operative   Nursing    Association,    Charlotte,  N.    C, 

1928-30;    Night    Supervisor,    Duke    Hospital,    1930-36;     Head    Nurse,    Maternity  Clinic, 
Charlotte,  N.   C,  1936-39;  Night  Supenisor,  1939—. 

MARY  C.  WILLIAMS,  R.N. 
First  Assistant  to  the  Night  Supervisor 

Diploma,  Duke  University  School  of  Nursing,  1936;  Pediatrics  Supervisor,  Sternberger 
Hospital,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  1937;  Medical  Social  Worker,  North  Carolina  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  1937-39;  Night  Supervisor,  Sternberger  Hospital,  Greens- 
boro,  N.    C,    Feb.,    1939-Nov.,    1939;    First  Assistant   to  the   Night   Supervisor,    1939 — . 

ELSIE  GERTRUDE  MOSS,  R.N. 
Second  Assistant  to  the  Night  Supervisor 

Diploma,  Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1935;  Staff  Nurse,  Duke  Hos- 
pital,  Durham,   N.   C,   1935-41;    Second  Assistant  to  the  Night  Supervisor,  1941 — . 

ETHEL  ALDRIDGE  POE,  R.N. 

Health  Nurse 

Diploma,  Watts  Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C,  1939;  Private  Nursing,  Durham,  N.  C,  1929- 
41;  Health  Nurse,  1941—. 

OLGA  R.  SCHULZ,  R.N. 
Assistant  Supervisor  of  the  Operating  Room 

Diploma,  Lutheran  Training  School,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  1936;  Postgraduate  course  in  Op- 
erating Room  Technique,  Washington  University  School  of  Nursing,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Office  Nurse,  Lutheran  Hospital,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  1936-37;  Scrub  Nurse,  Lutheran 
Hospital,  Omaha,  Neb.,  1937-38;  Operating  Room  Supervisor,  Lutheran  Hospital, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  1938-40;  Head  Nurse,  Endoscopy  Department,  Barnes  Hospital,  St. 
Louis,   Mo.,    1940;   Assistant  Supervisor  of  the  Operating  Room,  1941 — . 

DORIS  SAWYER,  R.N. 
Acting  Instructor  and  Supervisor  of  Nursing  Service  in  Dispensary 

Diploma,  Roanoke  Rapids  School  of  Nursing,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C,  1933;  Supervisor, 
Surgical  Department,  1934;  Postgraduate  Work,  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Washington; 
Postgraduate  Work,  Lying-in  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1935;  General  Duty,  Duke 
Hospital,  1936-40;  Acting  Instructor  and  Supervisor  of  Nursing  Service  in  Dispensarv, 
1940—. 
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HEAD  NURSES 

NANNIE  SUE  CHILTON,  R.N. 
Head  Nurse  on  Private  Medical  Floor 

Diploma,  Virginia  Baptist  Hospital,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  1931;  Private  Duty  Nursing,  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  1931-34;  First  Aid  Nurse  Transient  Bureau,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  1934-35; 
Resident  Nurse,  Florence  Crittendon  Home,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  1935;  Postgraduate  Course 
in  Surgical  Nursing,  New  York  Hospital,  New  York  City,  1935-36;  Staff  Nurse,  Duke 
Hospital,    1936-41;   Head  Nurse  on  Private  Medical  Floor,  1941 — . 

MADELINE  DAVIS  BROWN,  R.N. 
Head  Nurse  on  Women's  Medical  Ward 

Diploma,  Sinai  School  of  Nursing.  Baltimore,  1935;  General  Duty,  1935-38;  Head  Nurse, 
Women's  Medical  Ward,  1938 — . 

FRANCES  M.  KLEIN  HENDERSON,  R.N. 
Head  Nurse  on  Men's  Medical  Ward 

Diploma,  Duke  University  School  of  Nursing,  1934;  General  Duty,  1934-35;  Assistant 
Head  Nurse,  1935-36;  Head  Nurse,  Duke  Hospital,  1936-37;  General  Dutv,  Emergencv 
Hospital,   Washington,   D.   C,   1937-38;   Head  Nurse,  Men's  Medical   Ward,    1938 — . 

HELEN  M.  BROWN,  R.N. 
Head  Nurse  on  Colored  Medical  and  Surgical  Ward 

Diploma,  Shelby  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  Shelby,  N.  C,  1938;  General  Dutv  Nurse, 
Duke   Hospital,    1938-40;   Head  Nurse,   Colored  Medical  and  Surgical   Ward,   1940 — . 

JULIA  JANE  BRADSHAW,  R.N. 
Head  Nurse  on  Private  Surgical  Ward 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  1919-20;  Diploma,  Duke  Univer- 
sity School  of  Nursing,  1934;  Assistant  Head  Nurse,  Medical  Ward,  1934-36;  Head 
Nurse,  Private  Surgical   Ward,  1936 — . 

GRACE  SHIELDS,  R.N. 
Head  Nurse  on  Private  Surgical  Ward 

Diploma.  Memorial  Hospital,  Danville,  Va.,  1930;  Private  Duty,  1930-31;  General  Duty, 
Duke  Hospital,  1931-35;  Assistant  Head  Nurse  on  Private  Surgical  Ward,  1935-40; 
Head  Nurse  on  Private  Surgical  Ward,  1940 — . 

DeLANA  GILLIS,  R.N. 
Head  Nurse  on  Private  Medical  Floor 

Diploma,  The  King's  Daughters  Hospital,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  1936;  Staff  Nurse,  Duke 
Hospital,   1936-41;  Head  Nurse  on  Private  Medical   Ward,   1941 — . 

FLORA  CATHERINE  PEELE,  R.N. 
Head  Nurse  on  Women's  Surgical  Ward 

Diploma,  Vassar  Brothers  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  1935;  Private  Nursing, 
1935-36;  Staff  Nurse,  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City,  1936;  Office  Assistant, 
Highsmith  Hospital,  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  1936-37;  Staff  Nurse,  Duke  Hospital,  1937-41; 
Head  Nurse  on  Women's  Surgical  Ward,  1941 — . 

DOROTHY  EUGENIA  RICHARDS,  R.N.,  B.S. 
Head  Nurse  on'.  Women's  Surgical  Ward 

Queens-Chicora  College,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  1930-31;  Diploma,  B.S.  in  Nursing,  Duke  Uni- 
versity School  of  Nursing,  1939;  Assistant  Head  Nurse  on  Women's  Surgical  Ward, 
1939-41;   Head  Nurse  on   Women's  Surgical  Ward,   1941 — . 
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MARY  LOUISE  LINEBERGER,  R.N. 
Head  Nurse  on  Men's  Surgical  Ward 

Diploma,  Duke  University  School  of  Nursing,  Durham,  N.  C,  1937;  Surgical  Nurse, 
Duke  Hospital,  1937-41;  Assistant  Head  Nurse,  Private  Medical  Ward,  1941;  Head 
Nurse,  Men's  Surgical  Ward,  1941 — . 

OLLIE  MAE  SMITH,  R.N. 
Head  Nurse  on  Obstetrical  and  Gynecological  Ward 

Diploma,  Marshall  Lodge  Memorial  Hospital,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  1930;  General  Duty,  Duke 
Hospital,  1930-31;  Assistant  Head  Nurse,  Obstetrical  and  Gynecological  Ward.  Duke 
Hospital,  1931-33;  Staff  Nurse,  Sharon  Hospital.  Sharon,  Conn.,  1934-35;  Private 
Nursing,  Durham,  N.  C.,  1935-36;  Office  Nursing,  Duke  Hospital,  1937-41;  Head 
Nurse,   Obstetrical  and  Gynecological   Ward,  1941 — . 

EDNA  BARBARA  EDWARDS,  R.N. 
Head  Nurse  on  Colored  Obstetrical  and  Gynecological  Ward 

Diploma,  Grace  Hospital,  1938;  General  Duty  Nurse,  Duke  Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C.. 
1938-41;   Head  Nurse  on   Colored   Obstetrical  and   Gynecological   Ward,  1941 — . 

LOLA  E.  PAGE,  R.N. 

Head  Nurse  in  Nursery 

Diploma,  Baptist  Hospital,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  1929;  Postgraduate  Work.  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  1930;  Private  Duty,  Raleigh,  1931-32;  Assistant  Head  Nurse,  Nursery 
in   Duke   Hospital,   1932-37;  Head  Nurse  in  Nursery,   1937 — . 

FRANCES  ELIZABETH  BABB,  R.N.,  B.S. 
Head  Nurse  on  Men's  Surgical  Ward 

Woman's  College  of  Furman  University,  Greenville.  S.  C,  1936-38;  Diploma  and  B.S.  in 
Nursing,  Duke  University  School  of  Nursing,  1941;  Head  Nurse  on  Men's  Sttrgical 
Ward,  1941—. 

LAUREEN  HARRIS  REARDEN,  R.N.,  B.S. 
Head  Nurse  in  Delivery  Room 

Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  1934-36;  Diploma.  Duke  University  School  of  Nursing, 
1939;  B.S.  in  Nursing,  Duke  University,  1940;  General  Duty,  Duke  Hospital,  1939-41; 
Head  Nurse   in   Delivery  Room,  1941 — . 

DARE  HARTLEY,  R.N.,  B.S. 
Head  Nurse  on  Children's  Surgical  Ward 

Lees-McRae  College,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C,  1934-36;  Diploma,  Duke  University  School  of 
Nursing,  1941;  B.S.  in  Nursing,  Duke  University,  1941;  Head  Nurse  on  Children's 
Surgical  Ward,  1941 — . 

MEMBERS  OF  OTHER  FACULTIES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
GIVING  INSTRUCTION 

Wilburt  Cornell  Davisox,  A.B.,  M.A.,  M.D Pediatrics 

Susan  Coons  Dees,  A.B.,  M.S.,  M.D Pediatrics 

Angus   McBryde,   B.S.,   M.D Pediatrics 

Jay  Morris  Arena,  B.S.,  M.D Pediatrics 

Helge  Lundholm,  Ph.D Psxcholoqx 

Haywood  Maurice  Taylor,   B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Chemistry 

Bayard  Carter,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.D Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Lenox  Dial  Baker,  M.D Orthopaedics 

Robert  Beverly  Raney,  A.B.,  M.D Orthopaedics 

Edwin  Pascal  Alyea,  S.B.,  M.D Urology 
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Jerome  Sylvan  Harris,  A.B.,  M.D Communicable  Diseases 

William  Banks  Anderson,  A.B.,  M.D Ophthalmology 

Ralph  A.  Arnold,  B.A.,  M.D Otolaryngology 

Watt  Weems  Eagle,  A.B.,  M.D Otolaryngology 

Norman  Frances  Conant,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Bacteriology 

Mabel  Page  Gordon,  A.B Physical  Therapy 

Richard  Sherman  Lyman,  B.A.,  M.D Neuropsychiatry 

Robert  James  Reeves,  A.B.,  M.D Roentgenology 

Jasper  Lamar  Callaway,  B.S.,  M.D Dermatology  and  Syphilology 

Karl  Arden  Youngstrom,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Anatomy 

Frederic  Moir  Hanes,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.D Medical  Diseases 

Christopher  Johnston,  A.B.,  M.D Medical  Diseases 

William  McXeal  Nicholson,  A.B.,  M.D Medical  Diseases 

Elbert  Lapsley  Persons,  A.B.,  M.D Medical  Diseases 

Elijah  Eugene  Menefee.  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.D Medical  Diseases 

Fredrick  Harrison  Hesser,  A.B.,  M.D Medical  Diseases 

Oscar  Carl  Edvard  Hansen-Pruss,  A.B.,  M.D Allergy 

Deryl  Hart,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.D General  Surgery 

Clarence  Ellsworth  Gardner,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D General  Surgery 

Samuel  Earle  Upchurch,  B.A.,  M.D General  Surgery 

Robert  Randolph  Jones,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D Plastic  Surgery 

Barnes  Woodhall,  A.B.,  M.D Neurosurgery 

Paul  Welstead  Schanher,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.D Neurosurgery 

Henry  Irving  Kohn,  A.B.,  Ph.D Phxsioloqx 

Harold  William  Brown,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  Dr.P.H..  M.D Public  Health 

John  Saeger  Bradway,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.B Legal  Aspects  of  Nursing 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Barker,  A.B.,  M.S Medical  Social  Sen-ice 

Julia  Rebecca  Grout,  A.B.,  M.S , Physical  Education 

REGIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

Miss  Clara  Dennison,  Director  of  School  of  Nursing,  Strong  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  School  of  Nursing  of  Duke  University  was  established  in  1925 
in  connection  with  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  and  Duke 
Hospital  through  the  munificent  gift  of  the  late  James  B.  Duke. 

The  plan  of  the  School  is  to  give  a  sound  basic  course  in  Nursing 
Education  which  will  prepare  young  women  to  give  intelligent  nursing 
care  to  the  sick  in  hospitals  and  homes  of  the  community  as  well  as  an 
introduction  to  the  problems  of  community  health  and  preventive  medicine. 

The  administration  of  the  School  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Curriculum 
Committee  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Schools  of  Nursing  and  Medicine. 

FACILITIES  OF  THE  HOSPITAL 

Duke  Hospital  has  every  modern  convenience  for  the  diagnosis,  proper 
care,  welfare,  and  comfort  of  the  patients,  both  private  and  charity,  white 
and  colored,  whether  they  come  from  Durham  or  from  a  distance.  It  has 
604  beds,  including  50  bassinets  for  newly  born  infants.  Medicine,  includ- 
ing dermatology  and  neurology,  has  75  ward  beds ;  surgery,  including 
urology,  otolaryngology,  ophthalmology,  and  orthopaedics,  143  ward  beds; 
obstetrics,  including  gynecology,  56,  and  50  bassinets;  neuropsychiatry, 
23 ;  and  pediatrics,  52.  There  are  205  private  rooms  and  semiprivate 
cubicles,  7  operating  rooms,  and  4  obstetric  delivery  rooms.  Offices  and 
examining  rooms  for  the  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  are  located  in 
the  Hospital.  The  Hospital  has  been  approved  for  internships  and  resi- 
dencies by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Robert  S.  Carroll,  Highland  Hospital, 
Asheville,  North  Carolina,  has  been  presented  to  the  University  to  form 
a  therapeutic  division  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry.  Dr.  Carroll  will 
continue  as  Director  of  Highland  Hospital.  The  School  of  Nursing  at 
Highland  Hospital  offers  training  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  psychiatric  nursing.  Those  interested  should  apply  to  Dr.  Rob- 
ert S.  Carroll,  Highland  Hospital,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

The  facilities  for  instruction  include  the  undergraduate  colleges  and 
graduate  schools  of  the  University,  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  the  Duke 
Hospital. 

LIBRARIES 

The  reference  library  of  books  and  periodicals  of  special  interest  to 
students  majoring  in  nursing  is  located  in  the  Hospital  Library.  An 
auxiliary  library,  which  is  used  chiefly  by  freshman  students,  is  in  the 
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Nurses'  Residence.     The  students  may  use  the  general  libraries  on  both 
campuses. 

RESIDENCE 

The  students  are  housed  in  the  fireproof  residence  located  near  the 
Hospital.  It  is  adequately  equipped  with  blankets  and  linen,  making 
further  provision  by  the  student  unnecessary. 

HEALTH  REGULATIONS  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  School  has  general  supervision  of  the  student's  health.  All  phys- 
ical defects,  such  as  defective  vision,  dental  needs,  etc.,  must  be  corrected 
before  admission  to  the  School.  The  student  must  have  been  immunized 
against  typhoid  fever,  and  vaccinated  against  smallpox  during  the  current 
year.  All  students  are  required  to  pass  a  physical  examination  before 
admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing  and  at  intervals  thereafter,  a  final 
examination  being  given  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Exercises  for  two 
periods  a  week  during  the  first  quarter  are  required  of  all  students.  Stu- 
dents whose  condition  needs  further  observation  may  be  admitted  ten- 
tatively but  must  cancel  if  later  findings  prove  them  physically  unfit  for 
nursing.  Students  about  whom  it  is  decided  that  tonsillectomy  or  other 
surgery  was  indicated  before  admission  to  the  School,  or  students  under 
care  of  a  private  physician  for  some  minor  complaint  which  does  not 
interfere  with  the  practice  of  nursing  but  requires  continued  treatment, 
may  be  asked  to  pay  for  this  care  at  the  hands  of  the  physician  or  surgeon 
of  their  choice. 

ACTIVITIES  OFFERED 

Autumn  Quarter  (October  to  December)  :  Hockey,  swimming,  tennis,  mod- 
erate sports,  and  hiking. 

Winter  Quarter  (January  to  March)  :  Informal  gymnastics,  Danish  gymnastics, 
apparatus,  games,  individual  gymnastics,  folk  dances,  clogging,  interpre- 
tative dancing,  swimming,  and  basketball. 

Spring  Quarter  (March  to  June)  :  Tennis,  swimming,  baseball,  track,  field 
events,  and  archery. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Dean,  Duke 
University  School  of  Nursing,  Durham,  North  Carolina.  They  must  be 
typed,  a  2  x  2y2  inch  recent  photograph  attached,  and  the  application 
returned  to  the  Dean  as  soon  as  possible.  Applications  are  considered  in 
the  order  received.  If  the  information  is  satisfactory,  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  Committee  or  Regional  Representative  will  be  arranged 
for  the  applicant.  The  candidate  is  notified  as  soon  as  possible  whether 
she  has  been  accepted  or  declined;  if  accepted,  the  student  must  send  in  a 
deposit  of  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  within  two  weeks  to  insure  enroll- 
ment. This  money  is  applied  toward  her  tuition.  Students  are  admitted 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  Autumn  Quarter,  but  applications  are  con- 
sidered and  a  decision  with  regard  to  admission  is  made  January  1  of 
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that  year.  Students  are  matriculated  in  the  School  of  Nursing  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1942.  The  applicant  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
matriculation. 

The  requirements  for  admission  for  1942  are  as  follows :  Thirty 
semester  hours  of  college  credit  which  must  include  the  following :  Chem- 
istry (4  semester  hours  minimum)  ;  Zoology  or  Biology  (4  semester 
hours  minimum)  ;  Psychology  or  Sociology  (3  semester  hours  minimum)  ; 
and  the  remaining  semester  hours  to  be  made  up  with  English,  History, 
Foreign  Language,  or  Mathematics. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DIPLOMA  IN   NURSING  AND  THE  BACHELOR 
OF  SCIENCE  IN   NURSING 

The  Diploma  of  Graduate  Nurse  is  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  three- 
year  course.  After  the  completion  of  the  three-year  course,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  taking  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Nursing  is  offered  those  showing  potentiality  as  leaders  in  the  nursing 
profession.  This  group  is  selected  from  each  class  at  the  end  of  the 
second  clinical  year.  Those  not  selected  at  this  time  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  entering  the  degree  group  by  passing  a  competitive  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  clinical  program.  The  program  for  the  degree  is  as 
follows : 

Summer  Quarter:  Sociology,  Psychology  or  elective — 6  semester  hours.  Ward 
Practice — 36  semester  hours  per  week. 

Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters:  English — 6  semester  hours,  elective — 6 
semester  hours,  Introduction  to  Teaching — 3  semester  hours,  Methods  of 
Teaching — 4  semester  hours,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching — 6  semes- 
ter hours,  Subject  Matter  Course — 6  semester  hours. 

The  subject  matter  course  will  be  governed  by  specialties  selected  as 
follows : 

Head  Nursing  or  f  a.  Medicine  and  Surgery 


Supervision  )  b.  Pediatrics  and  Obstetrics 

Teaching  in  [  a.  Sciences  :  Anatomy,  Bacteriology 

Nursing  Schools    )  b.  Nursing  Practice :  Nursing  Arts 


The  tuition  for  the  year  of  the  degree  program  is  the  same  as  that 
for  the  three-year  course.  The  Hospital  will  furnish  maintenance.  The 
student  will  be  expected  to  work  on  the  wards  28  hours  per  week. 

FEES 

A  yearly  tuition  fee  of  $100.00  is  required,  first  year  $25.00  upon 
acceptance  by  the  School,  $25.00  upon  registration,  and  $50.00  on  January 
1.  The  second  and  third  years,  $50.00  on  October  1  and  $50.00  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  There  will  be  a  refund  of  $25.00  to  students  who  leave  the 
School  within  one  month  of  registration.  The  tuition  includes  room. 
board,  laundry,  uniforms,  and  all  of  the  textbooks.  Estimated  additional 
expenses  for  the  first  year  are  $10.00,  for  the  second  $5.00,  and  for  the 
third  year  $5.00.  There  is  a  graduation  fee  of  $8.00;  a  room  key  deposit 
of  $1.00;  a  publications  fee  of  $2.50. 
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READMISSION 

Students  who  are  absent  for  more  than  one  month  through  illness  or 
leave  of  absence  may  be  readmitted  to  the  same  or  a  succeeding  class  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

VACATIONS 

Each  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  three  months  each.  The 
first-year  students  have  vacations  of  two  weeks  at  Christmas  and  two 
weeks  during  the  summer.  Junior  and  Senior  students  have  vacations  of 
one  month  each. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Students  are  not  expected  to  leave  the  School  because  of  family  or 
other  personal  reasons.  Absence  from  the  School  is  granted  only  in 
extreme  cases.  If  the  student  is  obliged  to  be  away  for  a  period  exceed- 
ing four  weeks,  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  will  determine  the 
date  of  her  return  and  the  question  of  resuming  her  place  in  her  original 
class. 

THE  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Duke  University  School  of  Nursing  Alumnae  Association  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  mutual  help  and  improvement  in 
professional  work,  and  for  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship  among  the 
graduates  of  this  School. 

The  Alumnae  Association  co-operates  with  the  North  Carolina  State 
Nurses'  Association  and  the  American  Nurses'  Association,  in  working 
for  the  professional  and  educational  advancement  of  nursing. 

An  endowment  fund  has  been  established  by  the  Association.  Each 
member  of  the  Alumnae  is  asked  to  contribute  $10.00  to  this  fund  within 
two  years  following  her  graduation.  Gifts  from  interested  friends  have 
also  helped  to  increase  the  fund  during  the  past  year. 

Alumnae  Notes,  the  Association's  publication,  has  become  a  quarterly 
bulletin. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. — Lectures,  laboratory  work,  demonstrations. 

Dr.  Youngstrom,  Dr.  Kohn,  and  Miss  McIntosh 

Chemistry. — Lectures  are  supplemented  by  typical  laboratory  experiments 
and  discussion  of  general,  organic,  and  physiological  chemistry. 

Dr.  Taylor,  Miss  Randolph 

Bacteriology. — The  relation  of  pathogenic  organisms  to  the  cause,  pre- 
vention, spread,  and  control  of  communicable  diseases  ;  lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Dr.  Conant,  Miss  Randolph 

Elementary  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology.  Miss  Randolph 

Elementary  and  Applied  Psychology. — Fundamental  principles  underlying 
human  conduct.  Dr.  Lundholm,  Miss  Randolph 

Professional  Adjustments  I.  Miss  Pinkerton 

Professional  Adjustments  II.  Miss  Randolph,  Mr.  J.  Bradway 

History  of  Nursing. — The  course  consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  lantern- 
slides,  and  collateral  reading.  Miss  Randolph 

Nursing  Arts  I. — Introduction  to  nursing,  ethics,  and  hospital  economics. 

Miss  Burnham 

Nursing  Arts  II. — Principles  of  elementary  nursing  procedures,  including 
bandaging.  Miss  Burnham 

Nursing  Arts  III. — Demonstrations  and  practice  in  the  classroom  and 
supervised  experience  on  the  wards.  Miss  Burnham  and  Assistants 

Nutrition,  Foods,  and  Cookery.  Mrs.  Elsie  Martin 

Dietetic  Therapy.  Mrs.  Elsie  Martin 

Sociology.  Miss  Randolph 

Social  Service.  Miss  Barker 

Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health. — Public  Health  Nursing  in  its 
relation  to  the  modern  health  program.  Dr.  Brown  and  Assistants 

Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  including  Pathology  and  Materia  Medica. 
Physician  Lecturers,  Miss  Wehunt,  Miss  Friend,  and  Instructors 

Neurology  and  Psychiatry.  Dr.  Lyman,  Miss  Schmitt 

Operating  Room  Technique.  Miss  Batchelder 

Gynecology  and  Gynecological  Nursing.  Dr.  Carter,  Mrs.  Martin 

Obstetrics  and  Obstetrical  Nursing.  Dr.  Carter,  Mrs.  Martin 

Pediatrics  and  Pediatric  Nursing. 

Dr.  Arena,  Dr.  Davison,  Dr.  Dees,  Dr.  McBrvde,  Miss  Sherwood 

Physical  Therapy  and  Posture.  Miss  Gordon 

Personal  Hygiene.  Miss  Randolph,  Lecturers 
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Clinical  Experience  After  the  First 
Six  Months 

Medical  Wards   Sl/2  months 

Surgical   Wards    SY2  months 

Diet   Kitchen    1  month 

Gynecological   Wards    1  month 

Operating   Department    2  months 

Out-Patient   Department    1  month 

Private   Wards    2  months 

Obstetrical   Department    3  months 

Pediatrics   Department   3  months 

Milk    Laboratory    Yx  month 

Psychiatry   1  month 

Electives     1  month 

Unassigned    1  month 

Total 27^4  months 

SENIOR  STUDENTS 

Name  Preparation  Home  Address 

Alley,  Charlotte,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Hickory,  N.  C. 
Allred,  Mary,  Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Bowling  Green,  Fla. 
Ayers,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Presbyterian  College,  Clinton,  S.  C. 
Bunn,    Esper    Nan,    Eastern   Carolina    Teachers    College;    Atlantic    Christian, 

Spring  Hope,  N.  C. 
Combs,  Thelma  Jeanne,  Belhaven,  N.  C. 
Cook,  Clara  Bert,  Farmville  State  Teachers,  Franklin,  Va. 
Cowan,  Frances,  Limestone  College,  Westminster,  S.  C. 
Curtis,  Catherine,  Millsaps  College,  Clarksdale,  Miss. 
Ellison,  Ethel  Merle,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Estes,  jeane,  Alabama  College,  Jasper,  Ala. 
Gaines,  Dorothy  Ann,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Garris,  Evelyn  Grace,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Gum,  Margaret,  Durbin,  W.  Va. 

Harvin,  Harriet  Ann,  Anderson  Junior  College,  Anderson,  S.  C. 
Jones,  Helen  Alison,  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 
Kirkland,  Sara,   Woman's  College  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  Durham, 

N.  C. 
Krebs,  Gladys  Luella,  Hanover,  Pa. 

Leatherwood,  Elizabeth,  Duke  University,  Bryson  City,  N.  C. 
Letherman,  Alice,  Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga. 
Ligon,  Martha,  Madison  College,  Clarksville,  Va. 
Lingle,  Dorothy  Lee,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
McCollum,  Sara,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

McCorkell,  Jean  Elizabeth,  Farmville  State  Teachers,  Paulsboro,  N.  J. 
Maxwell,  LaVohn,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Misenheimer,  Rachel,  Brevard  College,  Taylors,  S.  C. 
Moore,  Louise  Harris,  Queens-Chicora  College,  Lake  City,  S.  C. 
Moore,  Mary  Alice,  Madison  College,  Clarksville,  Va. 
Mortimer,  Anne,  Ashland,  Ky. 

Poindexter,  Kathaleen,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Cana,  N.  C. 
Poole,  Carol,  Woman's  College,  Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Rutledge,  Fannie,  Mitchell  College,  Leaksville,  N.  C. 
Sheldon,  Dorothy,  Winthrop  College,  Fair  Play,  N.  C. 
Slade,  Lucy  Tabor,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Blanch,  N.  C. 
Smythe,  Florrie,  University  of  Alabama,  Fort  Mill,  S.  C. 
Steigieman,  Betty,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Stone,  June,  Bassett,  Va. 
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Xante  Preparation  Home  Address 

Weintz,  Edith,  Duke  University,  Austinville,  Va. 

Whipple,  Isabelle,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Wirt.  Emma,  Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Babson  Park,  Fla. 

Wynne,  Wilda,  Mars  Hill  College,  Erwin,  Tenn. 

JUNIOR  STUDENTS 

Adams,  Katie,  Madison  College,  Gretna,  Va. 

Bain,  Barbara,  Washington  University,  La  Grange,  Ga. 

Barickman,  Martha,  Marshall  College,  S.  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Beaton,  Frances,  Hofstra  College,  Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Bowles,  Josephine,  Madison  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Boykin,  Elizabeth,  Flora  Macdonald  College,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Carter,   Myrtle,    Woman's  College,   University  of  North   Carolina,   Gatesville, 

N.  C. 
Coggins,  La  Una,  Coker  College,  Inman,  S.  C. 
Covington,  Mildred,  Madison  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Craddock,  Alice,  Mars  Hill  College,  Cary,  N.  C. 
Cutlip.  Eleanor  Lee,  Marshall  College,  Richwood,  W.  Va. 
Decker,  Kathryn,  Cornell  College,  Chicago,  111. 
Farquhar,  Mary,  California  State  Teachers  College,  California,  Pa. 
Farrar,  Mary  Frances,  Greensboro  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Fox,  Irene  C.,  Duke  University,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 
Gambrell,  Vivian  E.,  Catawba  College,  Lexington,  N.  C. 
Green,  Mary,  Winthrop  College,  Lake  City,  S.  C. 
Greene,  Dorothy,  Brevard  College,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Greenlee,  Helen,  Western  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C. 
Harrison,  Ethel  F.,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hartley,  Jean,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Blowing  Rock,  X.  C. 
Keesee,  Ellen,  Averett  and  Madison  College,  Java,  Va. 
Lewis,  Janice,  Campbell  College,  Zebulon,  N.  C. 
Lyon,  Frances,  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Massenburg,  Helen,  Goucher  College,  Macon,  Ga. 
Meeks,  Marian,  North  Georgia  College,  Nicholls,  Ga. 
Melton,  Iris,  Mars  Hill  College,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
Newman,  Ruby.  Pincland  Junior  College.  Clinton,  N.  C. 
Parker,  Man-  Virginia,  Farmville  State  Teachers  College,  Homeville,  Va. 
Peppier,  Dorothy,  McCook  Junior  College,  McCook,  Neb. 
Pipkin,  Celia  Zoe,  Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Bartow,  Fla. 
Quattlebaum,  Louise,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Reinhardt,  Elizabeth,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Stanlev. 

N.  C. 
Rose,  Ernestine,  Louisburg  College,  Nashville,  N.  C. 
Santos,  Elvin,  William  &  Mary  Extension,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Sewell,  Genevieve,  Meredith  College,  Seffner,  Fla. 

Sink,  Charlene  H.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Smith,  Jean  Preston,  Madison  College,  Waynesboro,  Va. 
Wall,  Jessie  M.,   Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Randleman. 

N.  C. 
Wells,  Lela  P.,  Winthrop  College,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 
White,  Mary  Jane,  Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Tex. 
Whiteside,  Kathleen,  Limestone  College,  Blacksburg,  S.  C. 
Wright,  Marybelle,  Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Wright,  Ruby  R.,  Madison  College,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Yount,  Kathryn,  Lenoir-Rhyne  College,  Faith,  N.  C. 
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FRESHMAN  STUDENTS 

Name  Preparation  Home  Address 

Adams,  Elizabeth  H.,  Peace  Junior  College,  Skillman,  N.  J. 

Allen,  Mary  Grayson,  Ohio  University,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Arnold,  Cora,  State  Teachers  College,  North  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Baker,  Jewel,  Wallace,  N.  C. 

Baity,  Martha,  High  Point  College,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Baldwin,  Olive  Douglas,  Peace  Junior  College,  Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Barnes,  Mary  Frances,  N.  C.  State  College,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Benbow,  Marjorie  Long,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Bennett,  Anne,  Mitchell  Junior  College,  Lewisville,  N.  C. 

Blythe,  Charlotte,  Brevard  College,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Bowers,  Elizabeth,  Winthrop  College,  Timmonsville,  S.  C. 

Churan,  Dorothy,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Reading,  Pa. 

Cobb,  Mary  Bernice,  Chowan  Junior  College,  Windsor,  N.  C. 

Conine,  Barbara,  Florida  State  College,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Crawley,  Hattie  Mildred,  Mitchell  College,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Crowder,  Janice,  Duke  University,  Willis  Wharf,  Va. 

D'Amico,  Frances  Loucetta,  University  of  Georgia,  Elberton,  Ga. 

Daffin,  Margaret  Louise,  Florida  State  College,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Doud,  Jean,  Florida  Southern  College,  Palmetto,  Fla. 

Dull,  Margie,  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Earle,  Susan,  Paragould,  Arkansas. 

Edwards,  Margaret  Pearl,  Winthrop  College,  Varnville,  S.  C. 

Ezzell,  Mary,  Mars  Hill  College,  Rose  Hill,  N.  C. 

Fagg,  Mary  Pepper,  Roanoke  College,  Elliston,  Va. 

Farrior,  Ethel,  Campbell  College,  Wallace,  N.  C. 

Fleming,  Jessamine,  Flora  Macdonald  College,  Mebane,  N.  C. 

Freeberg,  June  Kent,  University  of  Georgia,  Decatur,  Ga. 

George,  Adelaide,  Lexington,  S.  C. 

Green,  Patricia,  Duke  University,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Gunter,  Edith,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

Halter,  Gladys,  Lenoir-Rhyne  College,  Hanover,  Pa. 

Harp,  Dorothy  L.,  Madison  College,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Hedrick,  Mahlon,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

Hildreth,  Lucille,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Hinton,  Anna  Lee,  Averett  College,  Reedsville,  Va. 

Hayes,  Madeleine,  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

House,  Martha  E.,  Campbell  College,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Horton,  Virginia,  University  of  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Johnston,  Josephine,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Jones,  Iris  Roberta,  West  Hampton  College,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

Karabinos,  Eleanore  E.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Kincaid,  Mary  Guinn,  University  of  West  Virginia,  Fire  Creek,  W.  Va. 

King,  Virginia  B.,  Winthrop  College,  Lancaster,  S.  C. 

Knight,  Anza  Prescott,  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kresge,  Caroline,  Stephens  Junior  College,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Lake- 
wood,  O. 

Lambeth,  Evelyn,  Randolph-Macon,  Danville,  Va. 

Lewis,  Claire,  Bob  Jones  College,  Eastern  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Lewis,  Mildred,  Peace  Junior  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Light,  Catherine  M.,  Winthrop  College,  Alcolu,  S.  C. 

Liner,  Ruth,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  C. 

Livingood,  Mary  Louise,  Stetson  University,  Stuart,  Fla. 

Louthan,  Mary  Lide,  Winthrop  College,  Woman's  College  of  Furman  Uni- 
versity, Wellford,  S.  C. 
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Name  Preparation  Home  Address 

Lucas,  Mary  Josephine,  Redford  State  Teachers  College,  Simpson,  Va. 

McAdams,  Kathryn  E.,  Mebane,  N.  C. 

McCollum,  Helen,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

McCoy,  Hazel,  New  Hill.  N.  C. 

McKenzie,  Alma  Margaret,  Flora  Macdonald  College,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

McMullen,  Fay,  Florida  Southern  College,  Largo,  Fla. 

Mariner,  Jean,  Okmulgee,  Okla. 

May,  Barbara,  Lauder  College,  Tampa,  Fla. 

O'Briant,  Mary  Frances,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Osborne,  Lucy,  Wallace,  N.  C. 

Otken,  Mary  Frances,  Greenwood,  Miss. 

Pimsner,  Leontine  I.,  Oberlin  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Raby,  Dorothy  Emily,  Lenoir-Rhyne  College,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Ramsey,  Ruth  Wean,  Duke  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Richardson,  Charlotte,   University  of  Connecticut,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Roane,  Cary,  Texas  State  College,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Robinson,  Alice  M.,  Duke  University,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Saunders,  Rosalyn,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Sawyer,  Margaret  J.,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

Slocumb,  Ruth  W.,  Greensboro  College,  Goldsboro,  X.  C. 

Shearin,  Mary  Lina,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Betty  Irene,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Pinehurst, 
N.  C. 

Smith,  Ruth  Lucille,  Mars  Hill  College,  Stanley,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Mary  Alice,  Pfieffer  Junior  College,  Oakboro,  X.  C. 

Stegall,  Mary  Virginia,  Flora  Macdonald  College,  Xashville,  X.  C. 

Taylor,  Rebekah,  Cataivba  College,  Landis,  X.  C. 

Tilley,  Sophy  Malone,  Durham,  X.  C. 

Voss,  Jewel,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Walnut  Cove, 
X.  C. 

Warren,  Mary  H.,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greens- 
boro, X.  C. 

White,  Evelyn,  Mary  Washington  College,  Xewport  Xews,  Va. 

White,  Rosa  Ella,  Louisburg  College,  Xorlina,  X.  C. 

AFFILIATE  STUDENTS 
School  of  Nursing,  Highland  Hospital,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Name  Home  Address 

Cairins,  Catherine,  Sunberry,  Pa. 
Collier,  Josephine,  Four  Oaks,  X.  C. 
Dunn,  Josephine,  Mt.  Hollv,  X.  C. 
Holland,  Dallas,  Clyde,  X.  C. 
Lagle,  Mabel  Isabella,  Mocksville,  X.  C. 
Leggett,  Mildred,  Fairmont,  X.  C. 
Leviner,  Elizabeth,  McBee,  S.  C. 
Ouzts,  Annie  Louise,  Johnston,  S.  C. 
Samayoa,  Katherine,  Camaguey,  Cuba. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 

Alabama     1 

Arkansas    1 

Florida    15 

Georgia    6 

Illinois    1 

Kentucky    2 

Maryland     1 
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Mississippi    2 

Nebraska    1 

New  Jersey  5 

New  York   5 

New  Mexico  1 

North  Carolina    71 

Ohio    2 

Oklahoma    1 

Pennsylvania    5 

South  Carolina    20 

Tennessee    2 

Texas    1 

Virginia    20 

West  Virginia   5 

Total  168 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  GRADUATES 

Adams,  Dorothy  Ellen.     Diploma,  1939;  B.S.,  1939.     Holzer  Hospital,  Gallip- 

olis,  Ohio. 
Adams,  Maude  (Mrs.  Percy  White).     Diploma,  1938;  B.S.,  1939.     Lynnhaven, 

Va. 
Alexander,  Ruth  Brinkley.     Diploma,  1939;  B.S.,  1940. 
Allan,  Margaret.     Diploma,  1940.     Warm  Springs  Foundation,  Warm  Springs, 

Ga. 
Applewhite,  Ida  Shaw  (Mrs.  William  L.  Barber).    Diploma,  1939.     1822  East 

Fourth  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Arnold,  Aldine.     Diploma,  1933.     Head  Nurse,  Gurley  Hospital,  Flint,  Mich. 
Atkinson,    Pauline    (Mrs.   J.   A.    Martin).    Diploma,    1937.      Supervisor,   Duke 

Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Atzrodt,    Rebecca  Anne    (Mrs.  Warner  Wells).     Diploma,    1937;    B.S.,   1939. 

Clinic  Nurse,  Duke  Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Babb,    Frances    Elizabeth.      Diploma,    1941;    B.S.,    1941.     Head    Nurse,    Duke 

Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Bagby,  Virginia.     Diploma,  1940;  B.S.,  1940.     921  West  Walnut  St.,  Johnson 

City,  Tenn. 
Barbee,    Sula    (Mrs.   George   R    Parks).     Diploma,    1938;    B.S.,    1940.      1104 

Ninth  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Barton,    Ruth    Lorelle    (Mrs.    Ed    Habbersett).      Diploma,    1939;    B.S.,    1939. 

104  Pennock  Place,  Media,  Pa. 
Bell,  Jovce  (Mrs.  Guy  Hager).     Diploma,  1937.    611  Ridge  Ave.,  Sharpsville, 

Pa.  ' 
Berry,   Anne    (Mrs.   Gustave   Bieber).     Diploma,    1938.     General   Duty,   Duke 

Hospital. 
Bigler,    Ouida    Louise.      Diploma,    1941;    B.S.,    1941.      General    Duty,    Duke 

Hospital. 
Bisanar,   Lelia  Elizabeth.     Diploma,   1939.     Head  Nurse,   Riverside   Hospital, 

Newport  News,  Va. 
Black,    Frances    (Mrs.    Walter    Hastings).      Diploma,    1937.      Norfolk    Navy 

Hospital,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Blakely,   Margie  Dean   (Mrs.  William  Thompson).     Diploma,   1937.     71   East 

Post  Road,  Apartment  No.  5,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Boone,    Nellie    (Mrs.    Robert   Coon).     Diploma,    1936.     Emergency   Hospital, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Bradshaw,  Julia.     Diploma,  1934.     Head  Nurse,  Duke  Hospital.     820  Wilker- 

son  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Brake,  Thelma  (Mrs.  F.  W.  Zbikowski).     Diploma,  1940. 
Brewer,  Lottie  May   (Mrs.  Clarence  J.  Sapp).     Diploma,  1934;  B.S.,  1939. 
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Brinkley,  Gladvs    (Mrs.  J.  F.  Stuckey).     Diploma,  1933.     1911   Sunset  Drive, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Brooke,  Mary  Inez.     Diploma,  1941  ;  B.S.,  1941.     Duke  Hospital. 
Brooks,  Ida  Florence.     Diploma,  1937.     Operating  Room,  Duke  Hospital. 
Bruffey,  Jean.     Diploma,  1940. 
Brvant,  Carl  Denyse.     Diploma,  1940;  B.S.,  1940.     Emorv  University,  Atlanta, 

Ga. 
Brvant,  Edith  Virginia.     Diploma,  1941  ;  B.S.,  1941.     Duke  Hospital. 
Bryant,  Hazel    (Mrs.  C.  C.  Wallace,  Jr.).  Diploma,   1937.     315  W.   15th  St., 

Lumberton,  N.  C. 
Bunch,    Mary    Elizabeth.      Diploma,    1941  ;    B.S.,    1941.      General    Duty,    Duke 

Hospital. 
Cadle,    Evelyn.      Diploma,    1936.      Head    Nurse,    Columbia    General    Hospital, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
Caldwell,   Faire.     Diploma,    1934.     Head   Nurse,   Columbia   General    Hospital, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
Camp,   Delores    (Mrs.  J.   L.  Atkins,  Jr.).     Diploma,   1935.     1407  Dollar  Ave., 

Durham,  N.  C. 
Carson,  Bonnie.     Diploma,   1934.     Private  Duty.     No.   11,   Vance   Apartments, 

Durham,  N.  C. 
Carter,   Mary   Irvine   (Mrs.   C.  H.   Gay).     Diploma,   1935.     500  Queen   Road, 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Castleberry,  Margaret   (Mrs.  F.  Malone).     Diploma,  1939.     Night  Supervisor, 

Watts  Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Cates,  Ona  Maude  (Mrs.  John  Mather  Street).    Diploma,  1936.     Private  Duty. 

2003  Club  Blvd.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Chittendon,  Eleanor  (Mrs.  E.  E.  Menefee).     Diploma,  1935.    2102  Sprunt  St., 

Durham,  N.  C. 
Clapp,   Elizabeth.     A.B.,   W.  C.   U.   N.   C,   1930;   Diploma,   1935;   B.S.,   1937. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Practice,  Norwalk  General  Hospital,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Clay,  Isa  Telford.  Diploma,  1940;  B.S.,  1940.  Private  Dutv.  Roanoke,  Va. 
Cobb,  Zula.     Diploma,  1934;  B.S.,  1940.     C.C.C.  Camp,  3011  North  Pershing 

Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 
Cook,  Betty  Wood  (Mrs.  J.  Bramer).    Diploma,  1939.    Palmira,  N.  Y. 
Cook,    Maude.      Diploma,    1938.      General    Duty,    Norwalk    General    Hospital, 

Norwalk,  Conn. 
Collins,  Hallie  Jo.     Diploma,  1941 ;  B.S.,  1941.    Duke  Hospital. 
Corbett,  Mary  Elizabeth    (Mrs.   R.   W.   Postlethwaite).     Diploma,   1936.     The 

Palmerton  Hospital,  Palmerton,  Pa. 
Cothran,   Mary   Lilly.     Diploma,    1939;    B.S.,   1939.     Duke   Hospital,   Durham, 

N.  C. 
Cotter,   Ethel    (Mrs.   George   Silver).     Diploma,   1933.     Indian   Field   Service, 

Indian  School,  Cherokee,  N.  C. 
Cranford,   Kathryn    (Airs.  James   S.   Raper).     Diploma,   1934.     133   West   1st 

Ave.,  Lexington,  N.  C. 
Crowell,  Alucia.     Diploma,  1939;  B.S.,  1940.     Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  West 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Crutchfield,  Ruth  (Mrs.  W.  P.  Fields).    Diploma,  1935.     149  New  York  Ave., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Currence,   Martha.     Diploma,   1938;   B.S.,   1941.     Instructor  of   Nurses,   Grace 

Hospital,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Darrough,  Sara  Carver.     Diploma,  1941  ;  B.S.,  1941.     Duke  Hospital. 
Davey,    Margaret    (Mrs.   J.   T.   Barbee).     Diploma,    1935.      Veterans    Facility, 

Roanoke,  Va. 
Deaton,  Dorothy  Gait.     Diploma,  1941.     Duke  Hospital. 
Decker,  Edna    (Mrs.  James   Wrenn).     Diploma,   1938;    B.S.,   1938.     Bellevue 

Hospital,  New  York. 
Dobbin,  Louise.     Diploma,  1934.     Private  Duty.     No.  11,  Vance  Apartments, 

Durham,  N.  C. 
Dugger,  Carlotta  Lee.     Diploma,  1941.     Duke  Hospital. 
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Dulin,  Margaret  Flanagan.  Diploma,  1941.     Duke  Hospital. 

Dunn,  Dorothy.  Diploma,  1938;  B.S.,  1938.  Instructor,  Grady  Hospital, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Eagles,  Kathleen.  A.B.,  Atlantic  Christian  College,  1935;  Diploma,  1938; 
B.S.,  1938.     Instructor,  Latrobe  Hospital,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

Estes,  Frances  (Mrs.  Robert  Regan).  Diploma,  1937;  B.S.,  1938.  726  Napier 
Ave.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Evans,  Elizabeth.    Diploma,  1933.     Operating  Nurse,  Duke  Hospital. 

Feagans,  Hilda  (Mrs.  Fred  Larson).  Diploma,  1935.  Veterans  Facility, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Forrest,  Margaret  (Mrs.  Ross  Porter).    Diploma,  1935.    Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Fox,  June  (Mrs.  Harold  Schiro).  Diploma,  1935.  Rose  Hill,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Gambill,  Ruth  (Mrs.  Ben  Miller).    Diploma,  1936.     Columbia,  S.  C. 

Gandy,  Virginia.    Diploma,  1940;  B.S.,  1940.    Duke  Hospital. 

Gangle,  Elsie  (Mrs.  Elliot  Foster).  Diploma,  1939.  Private  Duty.  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Gibson,  Jean   (Landress).     Diploma,  1938.     St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Gilliam,  Hazel.  Diploma,  1937.  Operating  Nurse,  Harrisburg  General  Hos- 
pital, Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Gladstone,  Annie  Laurie  (Mrs.  C.  S.  Tilley,  Jr.).  Diploma,  1937.  Private 
Duty.    2017  Pershing  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Goodman,  Eunice.     Diploma,  1934.     Public  Health.     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gordon,  Nellie.  Diploma,  1939.  Air  Hostess.  Apt.  314,  La  Salle  Hotel, 
Linwood  Boulevard,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Green,  Mary  (Mrs.  Dave  Lester).  Diploma,  1933.  1202  Medico  Dental  Bldg., 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

Gurley,  Louise   (Mrs.  W.  W.  Sutton).  Diploma,  1934.     Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

Hall,  Myra.  A.B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1934;  Diploma,  1938;  B.S.,  1938. 
Instructor,  Bayonne  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Hampton,    Tulia.     Diploma,   1937.     Missionary  Work,   Belgian   Congo,   Africa. 

Hartley,  Dare.     Diploma,  1941;  B.S.,  1941.     Duke  Hospital. 

Hawfield,  Annie  Jo.    Diploma,  1933.    Public  Health,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Herman,  Margaret  (Mrs.  Buford  Guy).  A.B.,  Lenoir-Rhyne  College,  1931; 
Diploma,  1934;  B.S.,  1938.     Statesville,  N.  C. 

Herman,  Mary  Alice  (Mrs.  H.  V.  Parks).  Diploma,  1934;  B.S.,  1938. 
Chamberlain  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

High,  Christine.  Diploma,  1933.     Wake  County  Sanatorium,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Hines,  Margaret.     Diploma,   1934;  B.S.,   1940.     NYA  Work,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Hinshaw,  Esther.     Diploma,  1940;  B.S.,  1940. 

Hodges,  Charlotte  (Mrs.  Dan  Jones).  Diploma,  1937;  B.S.,  1938.  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Holleman,  Matilda  (Mrs.  Vince  Moseley).  A.B.,  Duke  University,  1930; 
Diploma,  1934;  B.S.,  1936.    218th  General  Hospital,  Port  Belvoir,  Va. 

Holley,  Mildred.  Diploma,  1937.  Private  Duty.  Vance  Apartments,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Hollowell,  Maude.  Diploma,  1935 ;  B.S.,  1939.  Head  Nurse,  Veterans  Facility, 
Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Horton,  Theresa  Elizabeth.    Diploma,  1941  ;  B.S.,  1941.     Duke  Hospital. 

Humphrey,  Frankie  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Rainey).  Diploma,  1935;  B.S.,  1937.  Walter- 
boro,  S.  C. 

Hunter,  Frances  (Mrs.  Henry  David  Castilow).  Diploma,  1936.  248  High- 
land Ave.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Jarrett,  Sara.  Diploma,  1938;  B.S.,  1938.  699  Haywood  Road,  West  Ashe- 
ville, N.  C. 

Johnson,  Gretchen  (Mrs.  Clyde  Cheek).  Diploma,  1934.  Private  Duty.  1911 
Yearby  Ave.,  Durham.  N.  C. 

Johnson,  Josephine.  Diploma,  1935;  B.S.,  1938.  Operating  Nurse,  Duke 
Hospital. 

Jones,  Nancy.     Diploma,  1940;  B.S.,  1940.     Instructor,  Duke  Hospital. 
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Kale,  Ella  Mae.    Diploma,  1941.    Duke  Hospital. 

King,    Mary   Emily    (Mrs.    Robert    Baily).     Diploma,    1936.     County   Health 

Department,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 
Klein,  Frances  Maie  (Mrs.  Alfred  Henderson).     Diploma,  1934.    Head  Nurse, 

Duke  Hospital. 
Kuykendal,    Margaret.     Diploma,    1934;    B.S.,    1938.     Head  Nurse,   Columbia 

General  Hospital,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Ledford,  Creola  Rubye.    Diploma,  1941 ;  B.S.,  1941.    Duke  Hospital. 
Lineberger,  Mary  Lou.     Diploma,  1937.     Senior  Nurse,  Duke  Hospital. 
Lopp,  Lucille.     Diploma,  1937;  B.S.,  1938.     Clinic  Nurse,  Duke  Hospital. 
McAdams,  Marie   (Mrs.  Albert  Parrish).     Diploma,  1937.     Operating  Nurse, 

Duke  Hospital. 
McBane,   Gladys    (Mrs.  J.   S.   Denholm).     Diploma,   1934.     Station   Hospital, 

Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 
McCain,   Mary  Alice    (Mrs.  Frank  Bordoff).     Diploma,   1936.     2917  Bratton 

St.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
McCranie,  Aline  Ferrell.    Diploma,  1941.     Duke  Hospital. 
McDavid,  Virginia.    Diploma,  1937;  B.S.,  1938.    Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
McLaughlin,  Louise  (Mrs.  Tom  Beard).     Diploma,  1935;  B.S.,  1939.     Private 

Duty.     Aycock  Apartments,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Makely*  Antoinette.     Diploma,  1940;  B.S.,  1940.     Clinic  Nurse,  Duke  Hospital. 
Mallory,  Margaret  Evelyn.    Diploma,  1941.    Duke  Hospital. 
Mann,  Elizabeth.    Diploma,  1933.    Private  Duty.    Vickers  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Marr,    Leta    Mae    (Mrs.    Robert    Downing).      A.B.,    Duke    University,    1931; 

Diploma,  1937;  B.S.,  1937.    37  Starer  St..  Kennebunk,  Maine. 
Martin,  Edrie  A.     Diploma,  1941 ;  B.S.,  1941.    Duke  Hospital. 
Massenburg,  Sue  (Mrs.  Starr).     Diploma,  1935;  B.S.,  1940.     Christ's  Church, 

9th  and  Broad  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Matheson,  Daisy  Dean.    Diploma,  1941.    Duke  Hospital. 
Maxwell,    Winifred    (Mrs.    Everette    Sawyer).      Diploma,    1939;    B.S.,    1939. 

Trinidad,  West  Indies. 
Miller,  Eleanor.     Diploma,  1934.    Veterans  Hospital,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
Miller,  Margaret  Carolyn.     Diploma,  1939.     Navy  Hospital,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Milton,  Margaret.     Diploma,  1941.     Duke  Hospital. 

Moore,   Elizabeth.     Diploma,    1934;    B.S.,    1938.     Head  Nurse,   General   Hos- 
pital, Greenville,  S.  C. 
Moore,  Margaret  Carolyn  (Mrs.  Roderick  Jones).    Diploma,  1936;  B.S.,  1937. 

Florida. 
Morison,  Polly.     Diploma,  1940. 

Morrison,  Lavenia.     Diploma,  1935.     Calco  Chemical  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Norton,  Ann  (Mrs.  Robert  Chambers).     Diploma,  1933.     Prince  St.,  Durham, 

N.  C. 
Olsen,  Lurline.    Diploma,  1938;  B.S.,  1938. 
O'Neal,  Charlotte  Christine.    Diploma,  1941.    Duke  Hospital. 
Painter,  Isabelle.     Diploma,  1940;   B.S.,  1940.     Memorial  Hospital,  Charlotte, 

N.  C. 
Parker,  Esther.    Diploma,  1940;  B.S.,  1940. 

Parker,  Ida  (Mrs.  L.  B.  Council).    Diploma,  1935.     Oakville,  Tenn. 
Parks,  Virda  (Mrs.  Jim  Marshall).    Diploma,  1936.    Twin  Castle  Apartments, 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Parrish,  Marcelle   (Mrs.  Bryan  Harper).     Diploma,  1939;  B.S.,  1939.     New- 
port News,  Va. 
Paynter,  Marcella.     Diploma,  1940.     Public  Health.    W.  Va. 
Peele,  Margaret.     A.B.,  Greensboro  College,  1932;  Diploma,  1937;  B.S.,  1937. 

General  Duty,  Deaconess  Hospital,  25  Deaconess  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Pegram,  Annie  Lee.    Diploma,  1938;  B.S.,  1941.    Private  Duty.    No.  9,  Vance 

Apts.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Perry,  Mary.     Diploma,  1939;  B.S.,  1939. 
Pickett,  Margaret  Carpenter.     Diploma,  1939;  B.S.,  1939.     Duke  Hospital. 
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Pope,  Virginia  (Mrs.  James  Gilliam).  Diploma,  1938;  B.S.,  1938.  General 
Duty.    Baltimore,  Md. 

Rabb,  Iris  (Mrs.  John  Baughman).  Diploma,  1938;  B.S.,  1940.    Moreland,  Ky. 

Ray,  Dorothy.     Diploma,  1940.     Biltmore  Hospital,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Rearden,  Laureen  Harris.     Diploma,  1939 ;  B.S.,  1940.     Duke  Hospital. 

Richards,  Dorothy  Eugenia.     Diploma,  1939;  B.S.,  1939.     Duke  Hospital. 

Reinhardt,  Lelia  Cynthia.     Diploma,  1941;  B.S.,  1941.     Duke  Hospital. 

Sanford,  Marion  Blinn  (Mrs.  William  Sealy).  Diploma,  1939.  Private  Duty. 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Seawell,  Margaret  Hines.     Diploma,  1939.    Duke  Hospital. 

Sharp,  Annie  Hill  (Mrs.  Fred  Klenner).  Diploma,  1934;  B.S.,  1937.  Reids- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Sheddy,  Maxine  (Mrs.  Jack  Bennett).  Diploma,  1935.  Private  Duty.  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Shields,  Lois  Natalie  (Mrs.  Jack  Cannon).  Diploma,  1939;  B.S.,  1939.  In- 
structor, Germantown  Hospital,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Smith,  Hilda.  Diploma,  1938;  B.S.,  1941.  Private  Duty.  No.  9,  Vance 
Apartments,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Sowers,  Lucy  Jo.    Diploma,  1941.     Duke  Hospital. 

Strother,  Sarah  Elizabeth.  Diploma,  1936.  Cottage  No.  2,  Veterans  Facility, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Sugg,  Norma   (Mrs.  William  P.  Horner,  Jr.).     Diploma,  1934. 

Thomas,  Vera.     Diploma,  1935.     Nursing  Office,  Duke  Hospital. 

Thompson,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  George  Pope).  Diploma,  1936.  Clinic  Nurse, 
Duke  Hospital. 

Thrower,  Emma  (Mrs.  Vincent  Doolittle).  Diploma,  1933.  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Tillett,  Grace  (Mrs.  John  Wiggins).  Diploma,  1933;  B.S.,  1938.  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Umbel,  Waneta.  B.S.,  West  Virginia  University,  1935;  Diploma,  1938;  B.S., 
1938.     Night  Supervisor,  Norwalk  General  Hospital,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Wagner,  Josephine.  Diploma,  1940.  614  Virginia  Ave.,  Virginia  Heights, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Ward,  Jessie  Speight  (Mrs.  L.  C.  Roberts).  Diploma,  1933;  B.S.,  1938.  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Ware,  Frances.  Diploma,  1934;  B.S.,  1939.  Public  Health  Dept.,  Leaksville, 
N.  C. 

Wade,  Sarah.     Diploma,  1941.    Duke  Hospital. 

Warren,  Susan  Elizabeth.     Diploma,  1941.     Duke  Hospital. 

Weaver,  Martha.    Diploma,  1940.     Weaverville,  N.  C. 

Weeks,  Charlotte.    Diploma,  1940;  B.S.,  1940.    Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Wehunt,  Rosabelle.     Diploma,  1936.     Supervisor,  Duke  Hospital. 

Whitener,  Marion.     Diploma,  1941  ;  B.S.,  1941.    Duke  Hospital. 

Whitley,  Maurine  (Mrs.  George  I.  Uhde).  Diploma,  1934.  General  Duty, 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wilkinson,  Dorothy.  Diploma,  1936.  Private  Duty.  No.  11,  Vance  Apart- 
ments, Durham,  N.  C. 

Wilkinson,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Everette  Tompkins).  Diploma,  1940;  B.S.,  1940. 
333  Main  St.,  West  Concord,  Mass. 

Williams,  Mary.     Diploma,  1936.     Ass't.  Night  Supervisor,  Duke  Hospital. 

Wilson,  Helen  (Mrs.  A.  S.  Mathews).  Diploma,  1933.  521  S.  Dargan  St., 
Florence,  S.  C. 

Wilson,  Sarah  (Mrs.  William  Eckbert).  Diploma,  1938.  2912  Dunmurray 
Road,  Apt.  D,  Dundark,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wooten,  Julia.  Diploma,  1937.  Clinic  Nurse.  Univ.  Apts.,  L-3-C,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Yarbrough,  Pearl.     Diploma,  1933.     Clinic  Nurse,  Duke  Hospital. 

Yates,  Virginia  (Mrs.  C.  W.  Camalier).  Diploma,  1936.  General  Duty,  Sib- 
ley Memorial  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Young,  Helen  Rose.    Diploma,  1941.     Duke  Hospital. 

Zirkle,  Margaret  Collier.  Diploma,  1936.  Columbia  General  Hospital,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRADUATES 

Africa    1 

Alabama     1 

Connecticut  3 

District  of  Columbia  2 

Florida    2 

Georgia    5 

Illinois    2 

Kentucky    1 

Maryland   3 

Massachusetts    1 

Michigan    1 

Missouri     1 

New  Jersey    2 

New  York  4 

North  Carolina   113 

Ohio 3 

Pennsylvania    5 

South  Carolina    8 

Tennessee    3 

Virginia    8 

West  Virginia    2 

Total   171 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

To  the  Trustees: 

I  transmit  herewith  reports  of  various  officers  of  the  University 
for  the  academic  year  1940-41,  accompanied  by  some  brief  comments. 
As  my  service  as  President  of  the  University  began  with  the  second 
half  of  the  year  under  consideration,  I  have  felt  that  no  extended 
report  of  my  own  covering  that  period  is  needed.  In  my  foreword 
to  the  reports  submitted  last  year  I  spoke  of  the  passing  on  October 
16,  1940,  of  the  late  lamented  William  Preston  Few,  President  for 
thirty  years  of  Trinity  College  and  Duke  University,  and  of  the 
great  loss  sustained  by  the  institution  and  by  the  cause  of  education 
generally  in  his  death. 

I  trust  that  all  of  the  reports  will  receive  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  I  recommend  especially  that 
those  dealing  with  the  work  of  various  agencies  of  the  University 
be  given  the  particular  study  of  committees  of  the  Board  having  to 
do  with  these  specific  agencies.  A  perusal  of  the  various  reports 
will  give  a  rather  comprehensive  idea  of  the  activities  of  the  period 
under  consideration. 

The  reports  show  that  the  year  was  one  of  substantial  progress. 
The  enrollment  was  quite  satisfactory,  although  during  this  period 
the  National  Defense  Program  was  making  calls  upon  young  men 
within  the  selective  service  ages.  A  commendable  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion was  shown  by  Faculty  and  students  in  the  face  of  a  difficult 
condition  incident  to  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  generally. 

In  his  report  for  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Dean 
Calvin  B.  Hoover  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  graduate  professors  and  graduate  students  were  engaged  in 
research  activities  connected  with  national  defense.  He  refers  to  the 
probabilitv  that  there  will  be  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  graduate 
students  while  the  emergency  continues. 

The  Duke  University  Schools  of  Medicine,  Nursing,  and  Dietet- 
ics, as  mentioned  in  Dean  Davison's  report,  entered  the  second 
decade  of  their  existence  as  integral  parts  of  the  University.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  several  members  were  added  to  the 
Faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine  during  the  year.  Again  the  an- 
nual Postgraduate  Symposium  was  held,  with  a  registration  of  five 
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hundred  and  forty-four  visiting  physicians,  and  preparations  were 
begun  for  the  1941  Symposium  on  Problems  of  Civil  and  Military 
Emergencies.  The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Medical  School  and  the 
Hospital  was  celebrated  during  the  year,  and  a  new  Department  of 
Neuropsychiatry  was  dedicated. 

Dr.  Elbert  Russell,  as  you  know,  retired  June  2,  1941,  as  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Religion,  having  announced  to  the  President  some 
time  before  his  desire  to  take  such  action  at  that  time.  Dr.  Paul 
Neff  Garber,  for  a  number  of  years  Professor  of  Church  History, 
was  named  Dean,  Dr.  Russell  remaining  as  a  teaching  member  of 
the  Faculty  and  Dean  Emeritus.  The  name  of  the  School  of  Religion 
was  changed  at  the  same  time  to  the  Divinity  School. 

Some  of  the  reports  make  reference  to  the  need  of  funds  for 
scholarship  and  fellowship  aid.  Some  additional  provision  for  such 
purposes  was  made  during  the  Centennial  period,  but  more  is  needed. 
While  the  time  is  not  opportune  for  any  further  concerted  effort 
now  for  assistance  along  this  line,  it  is  hoped  that  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  University  will  keep  this  cause  in  mind  and  respond  to  the 
need  as  occasion  permits. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  under  consideration  was  the 
increasing  attention  given  in  courses  of  study  and  otherwise  to  the 
needs  in  the  national  emergency.  There  was  a  feeling  that  we  would 
be  drawn  more  closely  into  the  world  conflict  all  the  while,  and  pre- 
liminary preparations  were  made  to  the  end  that  the  University 
might  respond  as  promptly  and  effectively  as  possible  to  the  calls  for 
cooperation  made  upon  the  institution  by  the  government.  Defense 
courses  in  the  College  of  Engineering  were  inaugurated;  courses  in 
the  Chemistry  of  Explosives  were  set  up;  preparations  were  made 
for  the  organization  in  September,  1941,  of  a  Naval  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Unit ;  the  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Course  was  continued 
and  accentuated ;  the  organization  of  a  Base  Hospital  Unit,  subject 
to  call  in  case  of  urgent  need,  was  completed,  and  in  other  ways  the 
matter  of  cooperation  in  national  defense  was  emphasized. 

As  indicated  above,  quite  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
were  engaged  in  research  activities  connected  with  the  defense  pro- 
gram. Some  of  this  work  was  done  on  the  University  campus, 
while  others  were  released  for  service  with  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington and  at  other  points. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  have  particular  duties  to  perform 
in  times  like  these,  and  the  obligations  resting  upon  them  are  two- 
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fold.  First,  there  must  be  a  willingness  and  a  readiness  to  respond 
to  the  calls  made  upon  these  institutions  for  specific  service  by  the 
government  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  capacity  to  serve.  There 
have  been  many  such  calls  already,  and  more  will  be  made.  At  the 
same  time  every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  academic  standards  at 
the  highest  possible  point  consistent  with  such  service  in  specific 
matters  pertaining  to  the  national  defense.  To  that  end  young  men 
and  women  should  be  given  every  opportunity  through  university 
training  to  fit  themselves  as  effectively  as  possible  for  the  leadership 
that  will  be  so  sorely  needed  in  the  years  ahead.  The  nation  is  going 
to  require  trained  individuals  to  help  in  readjustment  when  peace 
prevails,  and  the  agencies  for  their  training  must  be  kept  strong. 

There  are  certainly  some  things  worth  preserving  in  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  While  the  outcome  of  the  present  struggle  will 
have  an  important  part  in  their  preservation,  the  conclusion  of  a  just 
peace  will  not  solve  all  the  problems  of  a  constantly  changing  world. 
The  task  facing  educational  institutions  in  the  struggle  to  preserve 
worth-while  values  is  not  only  that  of  aiding  in  the  effort  to  preserve 
those  values,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  in  the  right  kind  of  peace 
settlement  following  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  conflict,  but 
also  that  of  looking  still  further  ahead  to  the  years  beyond  to  see 
that  the  things  which  make  for  justice  and  righteousness  and  peace 
may  never  again  be  successfully  attacked.  This  is  the  time  of  all 
times  when  such  institutions  must  be  strengthened  in  every  possible 
way. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  present  challenge  to  Duke  University 
as  well  as  to  other  universities  of  the  nation,  and  our  constant  effort 
will  be  to  respond  to  that  challenge  in  an  effective  manner.  Certainly 
the  situation  is  not  one  which  will  permit  either  an  attitude  of  self- 
satisfaction  with  what  is  already  being  done  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
discouragement  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  on  the  other. 

The  present  problem  of  putting  our  energies  with  all  possible 
earnestness  into  the  immediate  task  at  hand  and  at  the  same  time 
broadening  and  deepening  the  foundation  for  the  future  that  lies 
ahead  is  a  tremendous  one.  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged  and  in  the  resourcefulness  and  courage  of 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  believe  that  American  educa- 
tion will  measure  up  to  its  full  responsibilities. 

R.  L.  Flowers, 

President. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University : 

The  year  under  review  is  covered  in  detail  by  the  several  reports  of 
other  members  of  the  Dean's  Staff  and  also  by  the  Deans  of  other  schools 
of  the  University.  I  shall  therefore  confine  my  report  to  several  ob- 
servations and  suggestions. 

The  momentous  problems  of  an  international  nature,  more  far-reaching 
than  any  man  can  fully  appreciate,  have  naturally  given  us  here  great 
concern  and  have  in  many  ways  affected  the  thought  and  plans  of  the 
whole  University.  We  have  seen  undergraduates,  graduates  and  pro- 
fessional students,  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  others  in  the 
service  of  the  University  leave  us  to  enter  the  military  and  naval  service 
of  the  country.  A  goodly  number  of  our  valued  faculty  members  have 
also  felt  called  upon  to  accept  urgent  requests  from  government  agencies 
to  serve  in  important  capacities.  The  University  has  willingly,  often  at 
much  inconvenience  and  sacrifice,  given  full  cooperation  in  behalf  of  the 
general  welfare.  To  those  in  service  here  who  answered  calls  we  granted 
leaves  of  absence ;  and  in  all  instances  members  of  departments  affected 
cheerfully  aided  in  making  necessary  adjustments.  I  should  like  to  record 
here  my  observation  that  our  students  have  shown  an  admirable  spirit 
ever  since  the  first  registration  for  the  draft.  Those  who  have  been 
drafted  have  followed  their  duty;  many  have  volunteered  for  various 
branches  of  the  service ;  others  have  entered  special  training  courses  for 
the  Air  Corps ;  at  present  Duke  is  well  represented  in  many  ways  in  the 
service  of  the  country.  The  Naval  R.O.T.C.  unit  to  be  installed  here  in 
September,  1941,  will  be  a  full  first-year  unit  as  determined  by  applica- 
tions to  enter  it  now  being  filed. 

The  national  emergency  will  necessarily  cause  us  to  postpone  some  of 
our  plans  for  expansion  in  our  physical  plant  and  in  academic  fields, 
especially  in  graduate  work.  It  seems  to  me  now  all  the  more  important 
that  we  should  not  attempt  to  stress  all  fields,  but  rather  concentrate  in 
those  in  which  we  already  have  attained  distinction  and  in  which  we  feel 
that  we  can  make  our  best  contributions.  This  limitation  must  not  be 
narrow  to  the  extent  that  closely  related  fields  are  shut  out,  but  for  a 
while  yet  we  should  not  use  our  resources  to  provide  full  graduate  in- 
struction in  subjects  simply  because  such  work  is  being  offered  in  other 
universities  of  high  standing.  And,  to  a  considerable  extent,  we  should 
be  guided  in  this  decision  by  a  knowledge  of  what  the  region  in  which 
Duke  University  is  situated  most  needs.  In  other  words,  although  Duke 
is  by  no  means  a  provincial  university  and  will  always  attract  students 
from  a  wide  area,  we  should  strive  to  serve  especially  in  the  solution  of 
the  great  social  and  economic  problems  of  our  region — which,  after  all, 
are  largely  those  of  the  whole  country  and  the  world.  My  main  thought 
is  that  we  should  seek  excellency  by  doing  thoroughly  a  limited  job  and 
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not  weaken  ourselves  by  attempting  too  much.  This  limitation  should 
apply  also  in  the  offerings  of  the  undergraduate  colleges.  Certainly 
standards  of  excellency  there,  too,  are  not  established  by  a  great  fullness 
of  the  curricula.  Students  are  all  too  easily  misled  by  a  superabundance 
of  course  offerings  to  scatter  their  interest  and  intellectual  effort  and  so 
learn  only  superficially  a  little  about  many  things.  Intellectual  attainment 
becomes — I  fear  superficial  knowledge  has  long  been  a  mark  of  the  col- 
lege graduate — shallow  and  of  little  value  in  making  it  possible  for  the 
student  to  discover  the  fundamental  principles  needed  to  guide  him  to  a 
realization  of  his  place  in  the  social  order,  of  which  he  is  an  obligated 
member.  Certainly  the  College  should  not  by  implication  invite  to  such 
superficiality ! 

The  serious  study  now  being  made  of  the  curricula  of  the  several 
colleges  here  will  no  doubt  give  thought  to  these  problems  and  others 
of  kindred  nature. 

I  feel  it  necessary  to  speak  here  briefly  of  a  situation  that  demands 
very  thoughtful  study.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  in  the  main 
excellent  young  instructors  on  the  staff  as  expansion  in  the  various  de- 
partments made  it  necessary  to  bring  in  additional  help.  Great  care  is 
always  taken  to  secure  the  best  available  men  and  to  hold  them  by 
generous  treatment.  Few  of  them  want  to  leave  us  and  few  of  them  do. 
However,  we  simply  cannot  promote  every  excellent  instructor  to  a 
higher  rank  after  his  salary  has  reached  the  maximum  available  for  an 
instructorship;  there  simply  has  to  be  a  limit  to  the  number  of  assistant 
professors,  associate  professors,  and  professors  in  a  department.  We 
certainly  will  not  use  a  title  without  a  corresponding  salary  to  convince 
the  instructor  that  we  value  him  and  want  him  to  remain  on  the  staff. 
Not  all  chairmen  of  departments  appreciate  the  fundamental  problem  in- 
volved, and  in  consequence  misunderstandings  may  arise.  We  must  not 
be  so  selfish  as  to  insist  that  every  good  instructor  remain  here  if  there 
is  not  immediately  a  higher  post  available  for  him.  And  he  ought  to 
appreciate  the  situation  and  decide  for  himself  whether  or  not  it  is  to 
his  happiness  and  best  interest  to  await  here  his  opportunity  for  pro- 
motion. Certainly  we  have  endeavored  to  be  as  generous  and  consid- 
erate as  possible  in  this  whole  matter;  and  we  are  grateful  to  the  teaching 
staff  for  its  loyalty  and  faithful  service  to  the  University. 

William  H.  Wannamaker, 
Dean  of  the  University  and  of  Trinity  College. 

Undergraduate  Instruction 

During  the  year  1940-41,  the  Committee  on  Educational  Research 
completed  its  three-year  study  of  revisions  in  the  regulations  governing 
the  administration  of  the  curriculum  in  the  two  liberal  arts  colleges.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  was  submitted  to  the  Faculty  Council  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1941.  The  Council  created  a  Curriculum  Committee  to  whom  the 
report  was  referred  for  further  study.  The  Committee  was  authorized 
to  bring  to  the  Faculty  Council  for  final  action  any  matters  considered  in 
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the  report  or  other  matters  related  to  the  administration  of  the  curriculum. 
The  Committee  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  three  divisions  of 
knowledge — the  natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities. 
The  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Instruction  is  a  member,  ex  officio,  of  the 
Committee. 

For  some  time  I  have  felt  that  the  regulations  governing  the  admin- 
istration of  the  curriculum  should  be  revised  in  order  that  the  student's 
program  of  work  might  be  more  effectively  individualized  according  to 
his  interests,  aptitudes,  and  needs.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  a  more 
effective  system  of  student  academic  guidance  must  be  devised. 

Most  students  have  not  decided  about  their  future  plans  when  they 
enter  college.  Some  students  reach  this  decision  before  the  close  of  the 
Freshman  year,  while  others  find  it  impossible  to  make  a  definite  decision 
until  later.  Many  students  decide  to  concentrate  their  studies  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  law  and  medicine,  for  business,  or  for  admission  to 
graduate  school.  In  each  case,  the  individual  student  needs,  all  along  the 
way,  the  most  careful  academic  guidance.  Particularly,  with  respect  to 
students  whose  college  work  constitutes  the  basic  preparation  for  a  career 
in  business  or  for  further  study  in  the  various  professions,  it  is  essential 
that  the  advisers  be  well  qualified  to  give  to  these  students  sound  academic 
guidance.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  outstanding  need,  today,  in  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  STUDENTS  BY  DEPARTMENTS 

In  Table  1  is  given  the  enrollment  of  students  in  the  various  depart- 
ments for  the  vear  1940-41. 
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TABLE  1 
Distribution  of  Students  by  Departments,  Year  1940-41 


Department 


The  Two  Colleges 


Without  Duplicates 


Fall 
Semester 


Spring 
Semester 


With  Duplicates 


all 
Semester 


Spring 
Semester 


Botany 

Chemistry 

Economics  and  Business  Administration 

Education 

English 

Fine  Arts 

Forestry 

Department 

School 

Geology 

German 

Greek 

History 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education  (Men) 

Physical  Education  (Women) 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Religion 

Department 

School 

Romance  Languages 

French 

Italian 

Romance  Literature 

Spanish 

Sociology 

Zoology 


274 

625 

980 

404 

1,750 

140 

35 

10 

25 

69 

543 

116 

1,123 

32 

635 

101 

194 

1,084 

749 

464 

640 

295 

799 

685\ 

114/ 

1,363 

7621 

18 

40  f 

543J 

229 

435 


254 

484 

936 

436 

1,449 

146 

52 

27 

25 

59 

482 

146 

1,164 

28 

523 

100 

268 

997 

677 

400 

584 

184 

869 

753 

116 

1,180 

684 

16 

33 

447 

254 

393 


College  of  Engineering 


279 
581 

1,737 
486 

1,854 
166 
151 
36 
115 
62 
490 
155 

1,379 
45 
580 
105 
290 
997 
685 
419 
618 
206 

1,311 
813 
498 

1,232 
722 
16 
34 
460 
362 
435 


Civil  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering. . 
Mechanical  Engineering 


141 

171 
447 


distribution  of  students  by  groups 

In  Table  2   (A,  B,  and  C)    is  given  the  distribution  of  students  by 
groups  leading  to  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees. 
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TABLE  2 

A 

Distribution  by  Groups — Trinity  College 

Year  1940-41 

General   (Bachelor  of  Arts)    579 

Pre-Medical   323 

Business  Administration    320 

Pre-Legal   205 

Teaching   56 

Pre-Forestry    22 

General    (Bachelor  of   Science)    20 

Academic-Law   Combination    13 

Honors 11 

Special  11 

Religion     10 

Social    Service    1 

Total   1,571 

B 

Distribution  by  Groups — The  Woman's  College 
Year  1940-41 

General    (Bachelor  of  Arts)    687 

Public  School  Teaching 87 

Special     22 

Pre-Medical     16 

Pre-Legal    15 

Business   Administration    14 

Social  Service   12 

General   (Bachelor  of  Science)    10 

Honors    8 

College  Teaching   3 

Religion  1 

Total  875 

C 

Distribution  by  Groups — The  College  of  Engineering 

Engineering    228 

GENERAL  HONORS 

Students  of  the  Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  classes  who  earn 
a  credit  of  thirty  semester  hours  and  an  average  of  at  least  two  and  one- 
half  quality-points  per  semester  hour  are  given  Honors  for  the  year.  Stu- 
dents at  graduation  who  have  earned  an  average  of  at  least  two  and 
one-half  quality-points  per  semester  hour  are  recommended  for  a  degree 
magna  cum  laude.  Students  at  graduation  who  have  earned  an  average 
of  at  least  two  and  three-fourths  quality-points  per  semester  hour  are 
recommended  for  a  degree  summa  cum  laude. 

Table  3  gives  the  distribution  of  students  winning  General  Honors  in 
the  two  Colleges. 
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TABLE  3 


FRESHMAN   HONORS 

18     The  Woman's  College  6 


SOPHOMORE  HONORS 

Trinity   College    17      The  Woman's  College 

JUNIOR   HONORS 

Trinity   College    14     The  Woman's  College 
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SENIOR  HONORS 

Magna  Cum  Laudc  Summa  Cum  Laudc 

Trinity   College    6      The  Woman's  College   1 

The  Woman's  College  8 

DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 

At  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  1941  Commencement,  Honors  in 
Chemistry  were  awarded  to  four  students ;  in  Economics,  to  two ;  and  in 
English,  to  five. 

Table  4  gives  the  distribution  of  students  reading  for  Honors  in  the 
various  departments. 

TABLE  4 

Departmental  Honors  Students 

Year  1940-41 


Department 

Seniors 

Juniors 

Total 

Chemistry 

Economics 

English 

4 
2 
7 
1 

5 
2 
4 

"l 

9 

4 

11 

Mathematics 

Physics 

1 
2 

Total 

14 

13 

27 

THE  DEAN  S  LIST 

,  In  Table  5  is  given  a  comparative  statement  of  the  Dean's  List  for 
1939-40  and  1940-41. 

TABLE  5 

The  Dean's  List 

Year  1939-40 

Fall,  1939  177 

Men    87 

Juniors    52 

Seniors    35 

Women    90 

Juniors    43 

Seniors    47 


Trinity  College  19 

Spring,    1940    309 

Men    156 

Sophomores    41 

Juniors    53 

Seniors    62 

Women    153 

Sophomores    28 

Juniors    54 

Seniors    71 

Total  for  the  Year  486 

Year  1940-41 

Fall,  1940 188 

Men 105 

Juniors     52 

Seniors    53 

Women    83 

Juniors    29 

Seniors    54 

Spring,   1941    318 

Men    171 

Sophomores    66 

Juniors    52 

Seniors    53 

Women    147 

Sophomores    35 

Juniors    48 

Seniors    64 

Total  for  the  Year  506 

W.  K.  Greene, 
Dean  of  Undergraduate  Instruction. 

ADMISSIONS   TO    TRINITY    COLLEGE    AND   THE   COLLEGE   OF   ENGINEERING, 

1940-41 

In  the  selection  of  students  the  Committee  on  Admissions  continues 
to  examine  carefully  all  available  information  concerning  the  applicant 
and  his  record.  Grades,  rank  in  the  graduating  class,  subjects  studied, 
type  of  school  in  which  the  work  was  completed,  and  the  recommendations 
of  teachers  and  school  officials  are  carefully  studied.  Regents'  grades, 
scores  on  objective  and  aptitude  tests,  and  College  Entrance  Board  ex- 
aminations are  considered,  when  available.  Scores  on  at  least  one  of  the 
examinations  listed  above  are  secured  for  the  large  majority  of  our 
applicants. 

As  in  the  past,  much  of  the  most  helpful  information  concerning  the 
applicant's  ability  and  personal  qualifications  is  secured  by  personal. letters 
to  school  officials.  The  number  of  these  letters  has  been  reduced  some- 
what in  recent  years  by  the  use  of  an  improved  certificate  of  recom- 
mendation. Personal  interviews  are  being  held  in  increasing  numbers. 
Many  of  the  applicants  come  to  the  University  for  conferences.  Alumni 
continue  to  render  a  distinct  service  in  interviewing  applicants  who  live 
at  a  distance.  The  Committee  is  indebted  to  those  who  have  assisted  in 
this  work. 
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All  first-year  men,  except  34,  were  admitted  by  certificate  from  accred- 
ited high  or  preparatory  schools.  These  34  were  admitted  after  com- 
pletion of  approved  summer  courses  or  by  entrance  examinations.  All 
of  them  had  been  graduated  from  accredited  schools,  but  their  grades 
were  apparently  not  indicative  of  their  ability.  They  were  permitted, 
therefore,  to  qualify  for  admission  by  courses  or  examinations  given 
during  the  summer. 

Of  the  546  Freshmen  admitted,  429  were  from  high  schools  and  117 
from  preparatory  schools.  In  addition,  56  transfer  students  were  en- 
rolled. First-year  men  represent  thirty-one  states,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  four  foreign  countries.  Table  1  shows  the  number  admitted 
from  each  state.  Table  2  gives  the  religious  affiliation  of  the  members 
of  the  Class  of  1944. 


TABLE  1 
Geographical  Distribution- 
1940-41 


-Freshmen 


State  State 

Alabama    3 

Argentina    1 

Arkansas    1 

California     2 

China   1 

Connecticut    22 

Cuba    «. 2 

Delaware    3 

Florida    14 

Georgia  11 

Illinois     16 

Indiana    4 

Japan  1 

Kentucky    6 

Louisiana    2 

Maine    3 

Maryland    12 

Massachusetts    14 

Michigan    13           Total 


Minnesota     2 

Mississippi    2 

Missouri    4 

New  Hampshire  2 

New  Jersey   55 

New  Mexico   1 

New  York   82 

North   Carolina    126 

Ohio    34 

Pennsylvania    62 

Rhode  Island  1 

South  Carolina  8 

Tennessee  3 

Virginia    13 

Washington,  D.  C 5 

West  Virginia  11 

Wisconsin     4 


546 


TABLE  2 

Religious  Distribution- — Freshmen 

1940-41 


Baptist    53 

Catholic    54 

Christian 11 

Christian  Science   10 

Church  of  Christ   2 

Community    1 

Congregational    21 

Dutch   Reformed    1 

Episcopal    53 

Evangelical    1 

Greek   Orthodox    3 

Hebrew    16 

Lutheran     25 


Mennonite    1 

Methodist   138 

None    42 

Pentecostal     1 

Presbyterian    97 

Quaker    5 


Reformed 
Shintoism    . 
Unitarian    . 
Universalist 

Total   ... 


7 
1 
2 

1 

546 
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Tables  showing  the  geographical  and  religious  distribution  of  upper- 
classmen,  the  average  of  grades  and  quality-points  for  all  classes,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  averages  of  fraternity  and  nonfraternity  men  follow. 

TABLE  3 

Geographical  Distribution — Undergraduate  Men 

1940-41 


State 


State 


Alabama    

Argentina     

Arizona     

Arkansas    

California     

Canada    

China     

Connecticut    

Cuba    

Delaware    

District  of   Columbia 
Florida    


1 

1 

5 

5 

1 

2 

56 

4 

16 

27 

56 

Georgia     28 

Hawaii    1 

Idaho     1 

Illinois     51 

Indiana    10 

Iowa    1 

Japan     1 

Kansas    2 

Kentucky    22 

Louisiana    7 

Maine    8 

Maryland    44 

Massachusetts    49 

Michigan    35 


4 
4 
7 
1 
4 
182 
1 


Minnesota     

Mississippi    

Missouri    

Nebraska    

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey   

Xew  Mexico  

New  York   245 

Nicaragua    1 

North   Carolina    451 

Ohio    105 

Oklahoma     2 

Oregon    2 

Pennsylvania   202 

Rhode   Island    7 

South  Carolina  29 

Tennessee     14 

Texas    7 

Vermont    4 

Virginia    52 

Washington    2 

West   Virginia    25 

Wisconsin     6 


Total  1,799 


TABLE  4 

Religious  Distribution — Undergraduate  Men 

1940-41 


Baptist    145 

Buddhist       1 

Catholic    161 

Christian     30 

Christian  Science  18 

Church  of  God  1 

Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  1 

Church  of  Unity    2 

Church  of  Wide  Fellowship  ....  1 

Community    7 

Congregational    63 

Congregational   Christian    4 

Dutch   Reformed  ■ 5 

Episcopal    193 

Evangelical    6 

Greek  Orthodox   7 

Hebrew     52 

Lutheran     75 


Mennonite    1 

Methodist    479 


Moravian    , 

None    

Pentecostal     

Plymouth  Brethren 


4 
194 

1 
1 


Presbyterian    312 


Quaker 

Reformed   

Salvation  Army   

Shintoism    

Society  of  Ethical  Culture 

Trinity    

Unitarian    

Universalist    


9 
16 

1 
1 
1 

1 
5 
1 


Total   1,799 
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TAELE  5 

Enrollment  by  Classes 

1940-41 

Seniors    355 

Juniors    396 

Sophomores    491 

Freshmen    545 

Specials   12 

Total   1,799 

TABLE  6 
A  Study  of  the  Distribution  of  Grades  and  Quality-Points 

Undergraduate  Men 

For  the  year  1940-41,  the  students  are  rated  according  to  the  number  of 
years  enrolled  rather  than  by  the  credits  earned. 


Percentage 
6.87 
20.62 
39.03 
19.50 
11.47 


Grade 

A    

A 
Freshman  Class 
Fall  Semester — 1940-41 
Number 
178 

B    

.     534 

c    

.  1,011 

D    

.     505 

F    

.     297 

Incomplete    . 
Absent 
Dropped    . . . 

..  16) 
28  >  • 

..  21 1 

65 
2,590 

2.51 


100.00 


Percentage  passing  grades    86.02 

Percentage  failing  grades    11.47 

Percentage  Incomplete,  Absent  from  Examination, 

and   Dropped    2.51 


Quality-Points 

..1,761      Total  h 

. .  3,476     Total  h 

C     3,212     Total  hours  failed  947 


A    1,761      Total  hours  carried  8,097 

B     3,476     Total  hours  passed   7,150 


8,449 
Less  F 947 


Total  points  earned 7,502 

Average  per  hour  926 

Average  per  course  2.971 

Average  per  student   14.154 

Total  number  courses   2,525 

Total  number  students    530 
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B 

Sophomore  Class 

Fall  Semester — 1940-41 

Grade                                                       Number  Percentage 

A    156  6.81 

B    517  22.56 

C    857  37.39 

D    472  20.59 

F    226        .  9.86 

Incomplete  ...    11) 

Absent    10} • 64  2.79 

Dropped    43 j                         2.292  100.00 

Percentage  passing  grades  87.35 

Percentage  failing  grades    9.86 

Percentage  Incomplete,  Absent  from  Examination, 

and   Dropped    2.79 


Quality-Points 

A    1,509     Total  hours  carried  7,034 

B     3,298     Total  hours  passed   6,327 

C     2,709     Total  hours  failed   707 


7,516 
Less  F  707 


Total  points  earned  6,809 

Average  per  hour    968 

Average  per  course   3.056 

Average  per  student    ' 17.965 

Total  number  courses   2,228 

Total  number  students   379 

C 

Junior  Class 

Fall  Semester — 1940-41 

Grade                                                       Number  Percentage 

A    174  8.96 

B    514  26.45 

C    772  39.73 

D    300  15.44 

F    104  5.35 

Incomplete    . . .  4H 

Absent    30} •. 79  4.07 

100.00 


/\usent     ou  / __l_i. 

Dropped    8 J  1,943 


Percentage  passing  grades   90.58 

Percentage  failing  grades    5.35 

Percentage  Incomplete,  Absent  from  Examination, 

and   Dropped    4.07 
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Q  uality-  Points 

A    1,593     Total  hours  carried    5,758 

B     3,132     Total  hours  passed   5,426 

C     2,393     Total  hours   failed    332 


7,118 
Less  F  329 


Total  points  earned  6,789 

Average  per  hour   1.179 

Average  per  course   3.642 

Average  per  student    17.363 

Total  number  of  courses   1,864 

Total  number  students   391 


Grade 

A    

D 

Senior  Class 
Fall  Semester — 1940-41 

Number 
166 

B    . 

. .     521 

c    

. .     684 

D    

. .     153 

F    

. .      41 

Incomplete    . 
Absent 
Dropped    . . . 

..  37) 
..   17}  ■ 
..  IS  f 

. .      69 
1,634 

Percentage 
10.16 
31.88 
41.86 

9.36 

2.51 


4.22 


99.99 


Percentage  passing  grades    93.27 

Percentage   failing  grades    2.51 

Percentage  Incomplete,  Absent  from  Examination, 

and   Dropped    4.22 


Quality-Points 

A    1,431      Total  hours   carried    4,684 

B     3,106     Total  hours  passed   4,557 

C     2,064     Total  hours   failed    127 


6,601 
Less  F    127 


Total   points   earned    6,474 

Average  per  hour  1 .382 

Average  per  course   4.136 

Average  per  student  18.497 

Total  number  courses   1,565 

Total  number  students    350 
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A  Study  of  the  Distribution  of  Grades  axd  Quality-Points 
Undergraduate  Men 

Fall  Semester — 1940-41 

Grade  Number  Percentage 

A    674  7.97 

B    2,086  24.66 

C    3,324  39.30 

D    1,430  16.90 

F    668  7.90 

Incomplete    ..   105 1 

Absent     85    m  3-27 

Dropped    ....     87.'                         8.459  100.00 

Percentage  passing  grades  88.83 

Percentage   failing   grades    7.90 

Percentage  Incomplete,  Absent  from  Examination, 

and   Dropped    3.27 


Quality-Points 

A    6,294     Total  hours  carried    25,573 

B     13,012      Total  hours  passed   23,460 

C     10.378      Total  hours  failed  2,113 


29,684 
Less  F    2,110 


Total   points  earned    27,574 

Average  per  hour  1 .078 

Average  per  course   3.370 

Average  per  student   16.711 

Total  number  courses   8,182 

Total  number  students    1,650 

F 

A  Study  of  the  Distribution  of  Grades  and  Quality-Points 
Undergraduate  Men- 
Class  Averages — Fall  Semester — 1940-41 

( 530 )  Freshman   Class    926 

(379)  Sophomore   Class    968 

(391 )  Junior  Class   1.179 

(350)  Senior    Class    1.382 

(1,650)  Undergraduate    Men    1.078 
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TABLE  7 

A  Study  of  the  Distribution  of  Grades  and  Quality-Points 

Undergraduate  Men 

Spring  Semester — 1940-41 

For  the  year  1940-41,  the  students  are  rated  according  to  the  number  of 
years  enrolled  rather  than  by  the  credits  earned. 


Freshman  Class 

Spring  Semester — 1940-41 

Grade 

Number 

Percentage 

A   

B    

C    

D    

F    

200 
576 
1,043 
483 
236 

7.78 
22.41 
40.58 
18.79 

9.18 

Incomplete    ...     4} 

32 
2,570 

1.25 

Dropped    4/ 

99.99 

Percentage  passing 
Percentage   failing 

grades 
grades 
lete,  Al 

89.56 
9.18 

1.25 

Percentage  Incomp 
and  Dropped  . . 

bsent  from  Examination, 

Quality-Points 

. .  1,902     Total  hours  carried 


;,068 


Less  F 


3,690 
3,295 

8,887 
.    738 


Total  points  earned    8,149 

Average  per  hour   

Average   per   course    

Average  per  student    


Total  hours  passed   7,330 

Total  hours  failed    738 


1.010 

3.210 

16.041 


Number  courses    2,538 

Number   students    508 


Sophomore  Cl 

ASS 

Spring  S: 

EM  ESTER— 

1940-41 

Grade 

Number 

Percentage 

A    

.     165 

7.60 

B    

.     534 

24.59 

C    

.     902 

41.53 

D    

.     388 

17.86 

F    

.     133 

6.12 

Incomplete    . . 

•     7) 

Absent    

Dropped    

-jc  v 

50 

2  30 

.     8) 

2,172 

100.00 
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Percentage  passing  grades   91.58 

Percentage   failing  grades    6.12 

Percentage  Incomplete,  Absent  from  Examination, 

and   Dropped    2.30 


Quality-Points 

A    1,623      Total  hours  carried    6,702 

B     3,392     Total  hours  passed   6,244 

C     2,807     Total  hours  failed   458 


7.822 
Less  F   428 


Total  points  earned  7,394 

Average  per  hour    1.103 

Average  per  course   3.484 

Average  per  student    16.504 

Number  courses    2,122 

Number    students    448 

C 

Junior  Class 

Spring  Semester — 1940-41 

Grade                                                       Number  Percentage 

A    160  8.37 

B    532  27.84 

C    790  41.34 

D    266  13.92 

F    89  4.66 

Incomplete  28") 

Absent    32> 74  3.87 

Dropped    14.'                         1,911  100.00 

Percentage  passing  grades    91.47 

Percentage  failing  grades    4.66 

Percentage  Incomplete,  Absent  from  Examination, 

and   Dropped    3.87 


Quality-Points 

. .  1,383      Total  fa 

. .  3,232     Total  h 

C     2,449     Total  hours  failed  290 


A    1,383      Total  hours  carried    5,651 

B     3,232     Total  hours  passed   5,361 


7.064 
Less  F   290 


Total  points  earned    6,774 

Average  per  hour  1.198 

Average  per  course   3.687 

Average  per   student    18.015 

Total  number  courses   1,837 

Total  number  students    376 
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D 

Senior  Class 

Spring  Semester — 1940-41 

Grade 

Number 

A    

156 

B    

603 

C    

640 

D    

101 

F    

27 

Incomplete    . 

..  10  J 

28 

1,555 

Percentage 

10.03 

38.78 

41.16 

6.49 

1.74 


1. 


100.00 


Percentage  passing  grades  94.46 

Percentage   failing  grades    1.74 

Percentage  Incomplete,  Absent  from  Examination, 

and  Dropped  1 .80 


Quality-Points 

A    1,362     Total  hours  carried    4,553 

B     3,550      Total  hours  passed   4,469 

C     1,933      Total  hours  failed  84 


6,845 
Less  F 84 


6,761 


Average  per  hour  1 .484 

Average  per  course   4.427 

Average  per  student    21.463 

Total  number  courses   1,527 

Total  number  students    315 


A  Study  of  the  Distribution  of  Grades  and  Quality-Points 
Undergraduate  Men 

Spring  Semester — 1940-41 

Grade                                                          Number  Percentage 

A    681  8.30 

B    2,245  27.35 

C    3,375  41.12 

D    1,238  15.08 

F    485  5.91 

Incomplete    ..     48) 

Absent    100> -_J84  2.24 

Dropped    ....     36,1                        8,208  100.00 

Percentage   passing  grades    91.85 

Percentage  failing  grades    5.91 

Percentage  Incomplete,  Absent  from  Examination, 

and   Dropped    2.24 
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Quality- Points 

.    6,270     Total  h 

..  13,864     Total  h 

C     10,484     Total  hours  failed  1,570 


A    6,270     Total  hours  carried    24,974 

B     13,864     Total  hours  passed   23,404 


30,618 
Less  F    1,540 


Total  points  earned    29,078 

Average  per  hour    1.164 

Average  per  course   3.623 

Average  per  student    1 7.655 

Total  number  courses   8,024 

Total  number  students    1,647 

F 

A  Study  of  the  Distribution  of  Grades  and  Quality-Points 

Undergraduate  Men 

Year  1940-41 

Grade                                                       Number  Percentage 

A    1,355  8.13 

B    4,331  25.99 

C    6,699  40.19 

D    2,668  16.01 

F    1,153  6.92 

Incomplete    . .   153) 

Absent    185> 461  2.76 


Dropped    ....   123;  16,667  100.00 

Percentage  passing  grades    90.32 

Percentage  failing  grades    6.92 

Percentage  Incomplete,  Absent  from  Examination, 

and  Dropped 2.76 


Quality-Points 

A    12,564     Total  hours  carried 50,547 

B     26,876     Total   hours   passed    46,864 

C     20,862    Total  hours  failed  3,683 


60,302 
Less   F    3,650 


Total  points  earned    56,652 

Average  per  hour    1.120 

Average   per   course    3.495 

Average  per  student    17.182 

Total  number  courses    16,206 

Total  number  students   3,297 
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G 

A  Study  of  the  Distribution  of  Grades  and  Quality-Points 

Undergraduate  Men 

Class  Averages — Spring  Semester 

1940-41 

Freshman   Class    1.010 

Sophomore   Class    1.103 

Junior  Class   1.198 

Senior  Class  1.484 

Undergraduate  men   1.164 

TABLE  8 

Fraternity  Averages 

Year  1940-41 

fall  semester 

Fraternity  Average    1.261 

Nonf raternity  Average  954 

All   Men's  Average   1.061 

SPRING  SEMESTER 

Fraternity   Average    1.316 

Nonf  raternity  Average   1.003 

All  Men's  Average    1.151 

SUMMARY  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Fraternity  Average    1.292 

Nonfraternity  Average   976 

All  Men's  Average   1.105 

STUDENT    HEALTH 

An  examination  of  the  variety  of  opportunities  and  accommodations 
for  sports  and  physical  development,  and  of  the  reports  showing  the 
large  numbers  participating  in  the  program  of  required  physical  educa- 
tion is  a  source  of  satisfaction.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  good 
facilities  for  wholesome  physical  activity  and  an  able  staff  in  physical 
education  and  sports. 

A  condensed  summary  of  the  detailed  monthly  reports  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Student  Health  Service,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Speed,  is  given  below. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  report  of  the  Woman's  College  is  given 
here. 

Men's  Infirmary  Complete  Report — Ambulatory,  Bed  Patients 

Duke  Hospital  and  Number  of  Consultations, 
Year  1940-41 

Ambulatory  Bed 

Month                                Cases  Cases                 Consultations 

September    1,272  19                                  64 

October     1,721  45  120 

November    2,345  57  131 

December    1,173  24                                  79 

January     2,538  147                                  90 

February    1,921  72  118 

March    2,116  105  100 

April    1,701  127                                  76 

May,  June   1,582  84  103 

Total  16,369  680  881 
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Woman's  College  Infirmary  Report  for  the  School  Year,  1940-41 

Ambulatory  Bed  Consultations 

Cases  Cases  Duke  McPherson       Dentist 

September  509  56  7  0  3 

October     982  162  54  0  8 

November     766  145  31  0  3 

December     545  126  13  1  1 

January-     1,354  346  29  4  3 

February     737  131  25  3  0 

March    834  79  21  4  0 

April    968  123  52  8  0 

May    955  85  27  3  0 

Total  7,650  1,253  259  23  18 

Joseph  A.  Speed,  M.D., 
Director  of  the  Student  Health  Service. 

PERSONAL  WORK 

Members  of  the  Staff  of  this  office  continue  to  devote  the  major  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  individual  counseling.  The  scope  of  personal  con- 
ferences is  of  necessity  as  broad  as  the  students'  problems  and  interests. 
Obviously  it  is  necessary  often  to  refer  individuals  to  other  members  of 
the  Staff  for  help  with  specific  problems.  We  seek,  therefore,  to  assist 
as  many  as  we  are  able  and  to  arrange  conferences  with  other  members 
of  the  University  Staff  who  are  better  prepared  to  deal  with  given 
problems. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Fred  X.  Cleaveland  as  Assistant  Dean  of 
Men  has  enabled  us  to  increase  the  number  of  individual  conferences. 
By  his  training,  his  experience  as  Acting  Director  of  Religious  Activities 
here  for  two  years,  and  his  deep  interest  in  personal  work  he  is  well 
fitted  for  his  position. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  the  value  of  the  service  that  the  house- 
masters are  rendering.  An  additional  housemaster  was  assigned  to 
Southgate  Dormitory,  thus  making  two  advisers  for  the  large  group  of 
students  living  there ;  also,  one  was  appointed  for  Epworth  Dormitory. 
Attention  has  been  called  by  Dean  Manchester  to  the  work  of  house- 
masters in  the  Freshman  dormitories.  It  would,  I  am  confident,  be  very 
helpful  to  have  advisers  in  all  undergraduate  dormitories. 

In  my  report  last  year  I  called  attention  to  the  testing  service.  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  the  use  of  vocational,  aptitude,  and  similar  tests  was 
decidedly  increased  during  the  year.  We  believe  that  a  wise  use  of  these 
tests  is  very  helpful.  Their  results  are  used  in  counseling  students,  and 
they  are  proving  very  helpful  to  the  Appointments  Office. 

During  the  year  meetings  were  held  with  officers  of  extracurricular 
organizations  and  with  faculty  advisers  of  these  groups.  WTe  attend  a 
goodly  number  of  informal  fraternity  meetings  for  discussions  with  the 
groups.  The  number  was  increased  during  the  year.  Through  these 
meetings  we  feel  that  we  can  be  of  service  to  the  groups  and  through 
them  are  enabled  to  reach   a  larger  number  of  students   for   individual 
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conferences.  We  strongly  believe  that  extracurricular  organizations  must 
be  continuously  assisted  in  directing  their  efforts  to  the  improvement  of 
scholarship  and  the  development  of  sound  character. 

We  are  vitally  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Duke  University  Church. 
Four  members  of  the  Dean's  Staff  serve  on  the  official  board  of  the 
church,  and  all  of  us  actively  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  Open  Forum  Bible  Class,  and  similar  organizations.  In  my 
opinion,  there  are  now  more  opportunities  for  student  participation  in 
religious  activities  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Cottingham  to  succeed  Mr.  Fred  Cleaveland  as  Assistant  in 
Religious  Activities  has  proved  a  good  choice. 

H.  J.  Herring, 

Dean  of  Men. 

THE  FRESHMEN 

In  the  report  for  1940  emphasis  was  placed  on  an  analysis  of  the  coun- 
seling phase  of  the  work  with  Freshmen.  That  emphasis  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  current  report. 

The  masters  of  the  Freshman  Houses  constitute  one  of  the  most 
effective  elements  in  the  counseling  program.  Selected,  after  the  most 
careful  investigation,  on  the  basis  of  character,  scholarship,  and  ability  to 
handle  men,  they  have  maintained  a  consistently  high  level  of  accomplish- 
ment. Applicants  interested  primarily  for  financial  reasons  have  not  been 
considered.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  position  has  been  offered  to 
graduate  students  or  instructors  who  have  not  sought  the  job.  Prospective 
lawyers  or  teachers  who  are  interested  in  the  work  as  an  integral  part 
of  their  training  for  their  profession,  or  instructors  on  the  University 
Staff  who  derive  satisfaction  from  this  type  of  work  make  the  most  suc- 
cessful masters. 

These  men  meet  with  the  Dean  of  Freshmen  at  least  once  a  month 
to  discuss  problems  and  determine  policies.  Regulations  applicable  to  all 
houses  are  agreed  upon,  and  cases  of  problem  students  are  discussed. 
Sufficient  latitude  is  permitted  to  enable  each  master  to  use  his  own 
initiative  in  managing  his  house  provided  he  does  not  infringe  upon  those 
measures  considered  general  in  application. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  each  master  secures  the  placement  test 
scores  of  all  students  in  his  house.  He  receives  grades  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  Dean's  Office.  He  holds  formal  monthly  meetings  of  his  house, 
at  which  attendance  is  compulsory,  and  frequent  informal  meetings  by 
floors  or  groups.  He  corresponds  with  parents  and  confers  with  the 
Dean  as  occasion  demands.  Since  he  is  a  master,  not  a  proctor,  he  is 
given  considerable  discretion  in  dealing  with  problems  of  conduct  in  his 
house. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  house  master  system  is  enhanced  by  the  work 
of  Dr.  James  N.  Truesdale,  who  serves  as  permanent  chairman  of  the 
group.  Through  the  records  which  he  keeps  and  the  knowledge  and 
experience  acquired  during  his  years  in  office  he  serves  as  the  agency  by 
which  continuity  is  achieved.     He  helps  select  new  masters  and  trains 
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them.  He  presides  at  the  meetings  of  the  masters  and  serves  as  liaison 
officer  between  the  Dean  of  Freshmen  and  the  masters.  His  apartment 
in  House  O  serves  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Freshman  Class.  He  encourages  first-year  men  from  any  house  to 
drop  into  his  study  for  consultation  and  he  is  available  at  all  hours  for 
emergency  calls,  such,  for  instance,  as  sudden  illness,  death  messages,  or 
unusual  disturbances  of  any  sort. 

These  men  are  in  a  key  position.  The  vast  majority  of  Freshmen 
come  direct  from  homes  or  preparatory  schools  where  close  supervision 
is  exercised  over  study  time,  night  hours,  and  personal  conduct.  On 
entering  college  too  many  of  them  are  thrown  on  their  own  resources 
without  adequate  preparation  for  such  responsibility.  The  task  which 
devolves  upon  the  house  master  is  commensurate  with  the  immaturity  of 
the  men  assigned  to  him.  The  role  played  by  these  masters  in  this 
period  of  critical  adjustment  constitutes  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
counseling  program  of  Trinity  College. 

Counseling  of  the  specialized  nature  done  by  Dr.  K.  B.  Watson  has 
grown  in  volume  and  importance.  The  demand  from  parents  and  stu- 
dents for  help  in  choosing  a  vocation  has  increased  steadily.  Care  is 
being  exercised  by  Dr.  Watson  to  keep  this  counseling  on  a  sound  educa- 
tional basis. 

The  Supervisors  of  Freshman  Instruction  are  fast  becoming  a  body 
of  trained  and  experienced  counselors  in  academic  matters.  They  have 
given  time  and  effort  to  the  matter  of  course-card  writing  and  problems 
of  curricula  until  as  the  official  board  of  advisers  at  Freshman  registra- 
tion they  constitute  an  efficient  and  indispensable  element  in  the  counseling 
program. 

The  Panhellenic  Council,  the  officers  of  individual  fraternities,  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  Beta  Omega  Sigma  (Sophomore  organization),  and  other 
organizations  still  require  a  full  share  of  attention.  And  considerable 
thought  is  given  to  the  general  social  life  of  the  campus. 

Alan  K.  Manchester, 

Dean  of  Freshmen. 


THE  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

As  the  Dean  of  the  Woman's  College,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  year  1940-41.  As  in  former  years,  my  report 
draws  largely  upon  material  furnished  me  by  various  members  of  the 
Staff  and  Faculty,  especially  by  Miss  Seabolt,  Recorder,  Mrs.  Persons, 
Dean  of  Freshmen  Women  and  Secretary  of  our  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions, and  Miss  Grout,  Director  of  Physical  Education. 

In  general,  the  year  brought  no  great  changes,  rather  a  quiet  and 
steady  development,  especially  in  certain  fields.  The  enrollment  for  the 
year  was  875,  including  853  regular  students  and  22  special  students.  The 
first  semester  enrollment  was  866,  including  848  regular  and  18  special 
students;  the  second  semester  enrollment  was  833,  including  812  regular 
and  21  special  students.  Forty-two  students,  including  5  specials,  with- 
drew by  the  end  of  the  first  semester  and  9  students,  including  5  regular 
and  4  specials,  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester.  The 
enrollment  for  the  year  showed  a  decrease  of  6  from  the  preceding  year. 

TABLE  1 
Enrollment  for  1940-41 


First 

Withdrawn 

Second 

Entered 

Semester 

by  Feb.  1 

Semester 

Feb.  1 

Year 

Regular  Students   . 

...  848 

37 

812* 

5 

853 

Special    Students    . 

...     18 

5 

21* 

4 

22 

Total  866  42  833  9  875 

*  Four  students  registered  as  regular  students  the  first  semester  were  registered  as 
special  students  the  second  semester. 

TABLE  2 

Enrollment  by  Classes 

Senior    201 

Junior    192 

Sophomore    ., 213 

Freshman    247 

Special  22 

Total  875 

The  regional  distribution  was  much  the  same  as  in  the  year  1939-40, 
with  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  from  the  Middle  West,  from  certain 
Southern  states,  notably  Florida,  and  from  foreign  countries,  but  with  a 
drop  from  239  to  223  from  North  Carolina. 

TABLE  3 
Geographical  Distribution  of  Undergraduate  Women 

Alabama    12      Colorado  2 

Arkansas    3      Connecticut    12 

California     1      Delaware    13 
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District  of  Columbia    25  New  Jersey  75 

Florida    67  New  York   61 

Georgia   27  North   Carolina    223 

Illinois     23  Ohio    52 

Indiana    9  Oklahoma     2 

Kentucky    11  Pennsylvania    83 

Louisiana    3  Rhode   Island    1 

Maine    1  South   Carolina    9 

Maryland    29  Tennessee  8 

Massachusetts    9  Texas    5 

Michigan    16  Vermont   1 

Minnesota     5  Virginia    48 

Mississippi    8  West   Virginia    14 

Missouri    4  Wisconsin     2 

New    Hampshire    1  Foreign  Countries  and 

U.  S.  Dependencies  10 

Total  875 

The  regional  distribution  in  percentages  was  as  follows : 

TABLE  4 

Southern    56.92      Western 12.57 

Northern    29.37     Foreign  Countries  and 

U.  S.  Dependencies   1.14 

From  Durham  100  were  enrolled,  15  special  and  85  regular  students, 
of  whom  9  lived  on  the  campus.  Of  the  regular  students,  24  were 
Freshmen,  14  Sophomores,  18  Juniors,  and  29  Seniors. 

A  somewhat  larger  number  than  usual  withdrew  during  the  school 
year  or  during  the  summer.  This  was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  draft 
and  the  general  economic  situation  which  caused  a  greater  demand  for 
vocational  training  or  a  desire  to  obtain  positions  before  graduation  on 
the  one  hand  and  which  led  to  a  rather  large  number  of  early  marriages 
upon  the  other.  The  following  table  gives  the  reasons  for  withdrawal, 
so  far  as  Miss  Seabolt  was  able  to  learn  them. 

TABLE  5 
Reasons  for  Withdrawals 

Transfer  to  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  37 

To  be  nearer  home   5 

Transfer  to  Business  and  Professional  Schools  24 

Includes  normal,  music,  art,  home  economics,  dietetics,  nursing,  archi- 
tecture, dental  hygiene,  fashions,  commercial  courses,  and  also  3  trans- 
fers to  Duke  School  of  Nursing  and  1  technician  at  Duke  Hospital. 

Marriage  17 

Unsatisfactory  Scholarship   14 

Dropped  for  failure  8 

Withdrew  voluntarily   6 

Contributory   factor    28   (included  in  other  causes) 

Financial   9 

Health     8 

Maladjustment    5 

Discipline    4 

Unknown    22 

Total   140 
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Of  these  140,  67  per  cent  had  satisfactory  scholastic  records.  Seven 
who,  for  various  reasons,  left  during  the  academic  year  re-entered  in 
September,  1941,  so  that  the  actual  loss  was  133  only. 

Since  the  Committee  on  Admissions  does  not  permit  undergraduate 
students  to  live  off  the  campus  unless  with  members  of  the  Faculty  or 
with  near  relatives,  the  number  of  new  students  admitted  is  strictly  lim- 
ited, although  the  number  of  applications  received  increases  each  year. 
In  1939-40,  1,626  application  blanks  were  mailed  to  applicants;  in  addi- 
tion, 272  requests  for  blanks  were  not  mailed  because  they  were  received 
after  all  vacancies  were  filled.  Before  the  Committee  ceased  sending  appli- 
cation blanks,  891  applications  had  been  received,  and  of  this  number,  290 
were  accepted  and  matriculated.  Eighty-two  of  those  admitted  were 
accepted  to  fill  the  places  of  other  applicants  who  had  been  accepted 
earlier  but  had  withdrawn  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

The  Committee  was  concerned  because  of  the  large  number  of  with- 
drawals, especially  since  it  included  some  of  the  best  candidates.  The 
following  table  gives  the  reasons  for  these  withdrawals  as  far  as  could 
be  learned. 

TABLE  6 

Illness    2  Marriage     1 

Finances    10  Homesickness  after  arrival    2 

Further  preparation    2  Other  colleges    28 

Death     1  No  data    36 

In  certain  cases  applicants  were  applying  elsewhere  also  and,  when 
accepted,  canceled  their  registration  at  Duke.  Others  awaited  decision 
concerning  scholarships  here  or  elsewhere. 

The  290  who  finally  matriculated  were  distributed  as  follows : 

TABLE  7 
Classification  of  New  Students 

Freshmen    247 

Sophomores    14 

Juniors    \  26 

Seniors    3 

Total  290 

Resident    257 

Nonresident    33 

Total  290 

TABLE  8 
Regional  Distribution  of  New  Students 

North   Carolina    76  New  England   10 

Southern   (not  including  Middle  West 39 

North  Carolina)    94  Far  West 1 

Middle  Atlantic   63  Foreign  Countries   7 


Total 


290 
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Thirty  states  and  5  foreign  countries  were  represented.  As  always, 
North  Carolina  had  by  far  the  largest  number  from  any  one  state,  76  in 
all,  and  55  per  cent  of  the  total  were  from  the  South.  With  the  exception 
of  4  North  Carolina  girls,  all  Freshmen  were  accepted  upon  certificate 
from  accredited  high  schools,  211  from  public  high  schools  and  36  from 
private  schools.  Five  were  graduates  of  schools  participating  in  the 
Eight  Year  Experiment.  In  certain  cases,  however,  the  College  Aptitude 
Test  or  that  and  other  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  examinations 
were  required. 

Mrs.  Persons  says  that  "because  of  the  increased  demand  for  admis- 
sion on  the  part  of  Durham  and  North  Carolina  applicants  and  the 
University's  feeling  of  responsibility  for  giving  these  students  the  oppor- 
tunity of  college  training,  it  was  decided  to  deviate  from  our  policy 
somewhat  in  allowing  certain  applicants  from  the  Durham  High  School 
to  take  entrance  examinations  and  two  North  Carolina  girls  to  remove 
deficiencies  by  summer  school  work  here.  A  study  of  the  records  of 
these  students  is  not  reassuring.  Of  the  two  Durham  girls  admitted 
after  entrance  examinations,  one  failed  out  of  College  after  the  first 
semester,  the  other  earned  only  21  hours  and  11  quality-points  for  the 
year.  Of  the  two  North  Carolina  girls  who  were  accepted  after  suc- 
cessful summer  school  work,  one  failed  out  of  College  after  the  first 
semester  while  the  other  made  a  satisfactory  record  with  a  slightly  lim- 
ited program. 

"Such  figures  are  sufficiently  disappointing  to  raise  the  issue  again  as 
to  whether  this  deviation  from  general  policy  is  wise  either  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  University  or  of  the  student." 

Almost  all  of  the  Freshmen  had  taken  a  college  preparatory  course 
and  were  able  to  present  the  required  fifteen  units  in  the  regular  academic 
subjects.  There  were  29  who  required  one  unit  and  4  who  required  two 
units  in  art,  journalism,  music,  home  economics,  or  commercial  subjects 
to  complete  the  required  number.  The  following  summary  of  the  ac- 
ademic units  submitted  may  be  of  interest,  especially  the  large  number 
presenting  three  or  more  units  of  mathematics  and  one  of  chemistry  and 
physics. 

TABLE  9 

Academic  Units  Submitted  by  Freshmen 

Subject  Number  of  Students 

Language 

English   3   units    12 

English  4  units    233 

French  1  unit   4 

French  2  units    1 52 

French  3  units    37 

French  4  units   (3  units  allowed)    6 

German   1   unit    1 

German  2  units    4 

German  3  units 5 

Latin  1  unit   5 

Latin  2  units  131 

Latin  3  units  42 
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Latin  4  units  39 

Portuguese  3  units    1 

Spanish  1   unit   4 

Spanish  2  units    22 

Spanish  3   units    3 

Spanish  4  units  1 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  2  units   26 

Mathematics  2l/2  units   35 

Mathematics  3  units   147 

Mathematics  V/2  units   15 

Mathematics  4  units   22 

Science 

Biology  1  unit    182 

Botany  1   unit   3 

Chemistry  T/2  unit   2 

Chemistry  1  unit   153 

General  Science  V2  unit  6 

General  Science  1  unit   97 

Physics   y2   unit    1 

Physics  1  unit  53 

Physiography  y2  unit   3 

Physiography  1  unit   5 

Physiology  Y*  unit    4 

Physiology   1   unit    2 

History 

History  y2  unit 2 

History   1   unit    41 

History  V/2  units    14 

History  2  units    142 

History  2l/2   units    14 

History  3  units    29 

History  V/2  units   1 

History  4  units  2 

Problems  of  Democracy  y2  unit 9 

Problems  of  Democracy  1  unit  12 

Civics  Y2  unit   55 

Civics  1  unit  79 

Civics  1  y2  units   3 

Civics  2  units   2 

Economics 

Economics  y2  unit  10 

Economics  1  unit  28 

Sociology 

Sociology  y2  unit   7 

Sociology  1  unit  3 

A  smaller  number  of  students  transferring  from  other  colleges  were 

accepted   than    since   the   opening   of   the    Woman's    College.      These  43 
transfers  came  to  Duke  from  widely  scattered  institutions. 

TABLE  10 

Transfers  from  Senior  Colleges  and  Universities 

College  Number  of  Students  Class  Standing 

Duke  University  Summer   School    1  Senior 

Emory  and  Henry  College  1  Junior 

Florida  State  College  for  Women  1  Junior 
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Georgia  State  College  for  Women  1  Sophomore 

Hollins   College    2  Sophomore 

MacMurray  College   1  Junior 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women  1  Sophomore 

Mount  Holyoke  College   1  Sophomore 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College 1  Sophomore 

Rockford   College    1  Sophomore 

Southwestern     1  Senior 

University  of  Dubuque    1  Junior 

University  of   Hawaii    1  Junior 

University  of  South  Carolina    2  Sophomore 

Wheaton    College    1  Junior 

Woman's  College,  U.  N.  C 1  Sophomore 

TABLE  11 
Transfers  from  Junior  Colleges 
College  Number  of  Students 

Bradford   Junior   College    1 

Briarcliff   Junior   College    1 

College  of  South  Jersey   1 

Davenport  College  1 

Eveleth  Junior  College 1 

Georgetown  Visitation   Convent    1 

Grand  Rapids  Junior  College   1 

Green  Mountain  Junior  College   1 

Mars  Hill  Junior  College  1 

Peace  Junior  College   3 

St.  Mary's  School  and  Junior  College   4 

St.  Petersburg  Junior  College  1 

Stephens  College   3 

Stratford   College    1 

Ward-Belmont    College     2 

TABLE  12 
Transfers  from  Technical  and  Professional 
College  Number  of  Students 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  1 

Radford  State  Teachers  College   1 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  continued  the  policy  of  seeing  as  many 
applicants  as  possible  and  also  of  admitting  tentatively,  before  their  final 
grades  had  been  received,  a  certain  number  of  really  excellent  students. 
So  far  as  the  Committee  could  judge  from  their  records  and  from  inter- 
views, the  quality  of  those  accepted  was,  on  the  whole,  exceptionally  good. 
There  were  19  who  had  been  valedictorians  of  their  class,  193  who  ranked 
in  the  first  quarter  or  above,  27  in  the  second  quarter,  and  only  3  below 
the  upper  half.  That  their  preparation  and  ability  cannot  always  be 
judged  by  their  school  record  and  that  the  schools  vary  greatly  in  the 
quality  of  their  work  are  shown  by  the  Freshman  record  for  the  year, 
which  was,  in  some  respects,  disappointing.  For  the  first  time  in  several 
years  no  Freshman  girl  received  one  of  the  competitive  scholarships,  only 
13  were  elected  to  Ivy,  the  honorary  Freshman  society,  and  only  6  made 
Freshman  Honors  at  Commencement.     Fewer  Freshmen  than  in  1938-39 


Class  Standing 

Junior 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 

Junior 

Junior 

Junior 

Junior 

Junior 
\  Junior — 2 
J  Sophomore — 1 

Junior — 4 

Sophomore 

Junior — 3 

Junior 
S  Junior — 1 
/  Sophomore — 1 


Schools 
Class  Sta>idi>ig 

Junior 

Junior 
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made  a  "B"  average  or  better,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
fewer  failures,  as  the  following  statistics  will  show. 

TABLE  13 
Freshman  Scholarship  for  Four-Year  Period 

Q.-P.  Earned  Per  Student  S.H.  Carried 

Year                                      Per  S.  H.  Carried  Per  Student 

1937-38  1.215  15.73 

1938-39  1.160  15.72 

1939-40  1.304  15.58 

1940-41   1.261  15.61 

TABLE  14 
Freshmen  Making  "B"  Average  for  Four- Year  Period 


Number  of  Students 

Percentage  of  Class 

1937- 
1938 

1938- 
1939 

1939- 
1940 

1940- 
1941 

1937- 
1938 

1938- 
1939 

1939- 
1940 

1940- 
1941 

Fall  Mid-Semester 

First  Semester 

Spring  Mid-Semester 

Second  Semester 

24 
38 
39 
41 

24 
33 
26 
29 

35 
43 
22 
39 

20 

31 
20 
30 

9.0 
15.6 
15.8 
16.6 

9.5 

13.3 
10.5 

11.7 

14.6 

18.4 

9.5 

16.7 

8.0 
12.8 

8.5 
13.0 

TABLE  15 


Number  of  Students 
Failing 

Number  of  Courses 
Failed 

Percentage   of  Class 
Failing  One  or 
More  Subjects 

n!.°o 

£S? 

©V    Ov 

^1  ^N 

Oq  o-. 

s?s? 

NN 

Ov  Ov 

Ov  Ov 

JOS? 

Ov  Ov 

OoOv 

S?£? 
Ov  Ov 

Ov  v£> 

SOX 

Ov  Ov 

Ov  Ov 

K.  Oq 

O*  Ov 

OO  Ov 

JOS? 
Ov  Ov 

Ov  <s 

tv>,vt, 
Ov  Ov 

Ov  Ov 

Preliminary  Grades. .  .  . 

Fall  Mid-Semester 

First  Semester 

Spring  Mid-Semester. . . 
Second  Semester 

111 

67 
45 
50 
39 

73 
46 
45 
40 
43 

56 
45 
42 
46 
19 

36 

44 
32 
21 
23 

150 
93 
58 
53 
46 

94 

56 
53 
48 
56 

70 
53 
55 
52 

27 

53 
53 
43 
25 
24 

43.0 
26.0 
18.0 
20.0 
15.8 

29.0 
18.0 
18.0 
16.1 
17.4 

23.0 
18.8 
17.8 
19.6 
8.0 

15.0 
17.8 
13.0 
9.0 
10.0 

As  in  the  College  as  a  whole,  so  in  the  Freshman  Class  there  was  a 
high  mortality.  Forty-five,  or  18  per  cent,  withdrew  from  College  during 
the  year  or  failed  to  return  in  September.  The  reasons  given  by  the 
students  themselves  for  leaving  are  as  follows : 

TABLE  16 
Reasons  for  Withdrawals 

Unsatisfactory    Scholarship    4 

Dropped  for   failure    . .  ■-. 4 

Transfer  to  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  17 

To  be  away  from  home  1 

To  be  nearer  home  7 
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Finances    2 

Dissatisfaction   1 

Smaller  colleges   2 

No  data  2 

For  work  in  specialized  fields   2 

Transfer  to  Professional  Schools   7 

Financial  Difficulties   6 

Marriage     2 

Health   4 

Maladj  ustment    3 

No  Data  2 

Total  45 

.Mrs.  Persons  believes  that  lack  of  satisfactory  adjustment  and  poor 
scholarship  were,  as  she  says,  "two  universal  factors  influencing  the  high 
mortality,  but  that  the  general  unrest  and  uncertainty  of  the  time  un- 
doubtedly is  reflected  in  these  figures." 

Although  the  Freshman  record  was  in  some  respects  less  satisfactory 
than  in  1938-39,  the  students  as  a  whole  made  a  slightly  higher  average. 
For  the  first  time  the  group  heretofore  called  ''Advanced  Freshmen"  was 
discontinued,  and  these  students  were  included  in  the  Sophomore  Class. 


TABLE  17 

Class  Yearly  Average 


Class 

A umber 

%-Pts. 

Earned  Per 

S.H. 

Carried 

%-Pts. 

Earned  Per 

Student 

S.H. 

Carried 

Per  Student 

S.H. 

Passed 

Per  Student 

S.H. 

Failed 

Per  Student 

Freshman.  .  . 
Sophomore .  . 

Junior 

Senior 

Special 

474(7)* 
412(4) 
368(5) 
389(1) 
33(6) 

1.261 
1.372 
1.571 
1.807 
1.515 

19.69 
20.81 

23.81 

26.45 

7.48 

15.61 
15.16 
15.15 
14.63 
4.94 

15.14 
14.66 
14.94 
14.61 
4.73 

.47 
.50 
.21 
.02 
.21 

Total*... 

1,676(23) 

1.482 

22.18 

14.97 

14.65 

.32 

*Numbers  in  parentheses  denote  students  without  grades, 
flncludes  special  students. 

The  number  of  women  on  the  Dean's  List  was  84  for  the  first  semes- 
ter, 54  Seniors  and  30  Juniors,  and  147  for  the  second  semester,  64 
Seniors  and  48  Juniors.  Twenty-two  women  were  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  27  made  class  honors  at  Commencement,  5  graduated  with  De- 
partmental Honors.  8  magna  cum  laudc,  and  1  summa  cum  laude.  Of 
those  graduating  with  Departmental  Honors,  1  was  in  chemistry  and  4  in 
English. 

The  College  is  interested  not  only  in  the  intellectual  life  of  its  stu- 
dents but  also  in  their  social  and  spiritual  life.  During  the  three  years 
ending  in  June,  1941,  Miss  Florence  Moss  served  as  Director  of  Religious 
Activities,  and  it  was  with  real  regret  that  the  Dean  accepted  her  resigna- 
tion, made  necessary  by  her  approaching  marriage.     Miss  Moss  inspired 
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increased  interest  among  the  women  in  the  work  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the 
University  Church,  the  denominational  groups,  in  informal  discussions  on 
religious  or  ethical  subjects,  and  in  various  kinds  of  social  service.  It 
is  possible  to  touch  upon  only  a  few  of  these  activities. 

Women  students  were  keenly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  University 
Church.  The  chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee  was  a  woman,  and 
about  25  women  participated  in  the  work  of  this  committee  during  the 
year.  About  100  women  helped  with  the  work  of  the  Social  Committee, 
a  number  served  on  the  Church  Services  Committee,  and  some  25  or  30 
served  as  leaders  or  speakers  in  the  morning  services  of  worship.  Others 
served  on  the  Publicity  Committee  and  on  the  Student  Religious  Council 
which  sponsored  the  first  Student  Religious  Conference.  A  number  also 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  Communion. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  women  were  most  active  in  the  various  de- 
nominational groups  which  met  usually  on  Sunday  evenings  and  which 
undertook  different  kinds  of  work  in  the  University  and  in  Durham. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  says  Miss  Moss,  "en- 
joyed the  most  successful  year  in  its  history  from  the  standpoint  of 
membership  and  financial  support.  Its  nominal  and  contributing  member- 
ship numbered  almost  three  fourths  of  the  women's  student  body.  More 
than  300  girls  were  actively  engaged  in  'Y'  work  as  members  of  the 
cabinet,  the  commissions,  or  the  committees."  They  were  of  great  help 
in  the  planning  and  handling  of  the  drive  for  the  World  Student  Service 
Fund  and  in  many  other  services  in  the  College  and  the  city. 

This  year  again  the  Y.W.C.A.  added  a  certain  amount  to  the  sinking 
fund  which  was  begun  ten  years  ago  to  provide  a  small  chapel  on  the 
Woman's  College  campus.  "Such  a  chapel,"  says  Miss  Moss,  "would 
fill  a  vital  need,  for  there  is  no  place  on  the  campus  which  furnishes  a 
quiet  retreat  in  a  worshipful  atmosphere  for  the  individual  or  for  small 
devotional  groups.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Y.W.C.A.  has  consistently 
added  to  its  fund  each  year  and  has  refused,  even  under  severe  pressure 
from  other  groups,  to  divert  it  to  other  uses  is  proof  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  student  body  believes  in  the  need  for  a  chapel.  The 
director  feels  that  the  attention  of  the  administration  to  this  need  would 
be  amply  rewarded  by  student  interest  and  response." 

The  following  tables  give  the  religious  affiliation  of  the  new  students 
and  of  the  student  body  as  a  whole. 

TABLE  18 
Religious  Affiliation  of  New  Students 

Baptist     20      Evangelical    2 

Catholic    15      Hebrew     13 

Christian     5      Lutheran     9 

Christian  Science   7      Methodist    79 

Congregational    15      Mormon    1 

Dutch  Reformed    3      Presbyterian    63 

Episcopal    52      United    Brethren    1 

No  Affiliation   5 

Total  290 
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TABLE  19 
Religious  Affiliation  of  Undergraduate  Women 

Nonmembers  Expressing 
Denominational 
Members  of  Churches  Preference 

Baptist    63     Baptist    1 

Catholic    44     Catholic  _ 2 

Christian     7 

Christian    Science    11      Christian    Science    8 

Congregational    38     Congregational    5 

Episcopal    145     Episcopal    17 

Jewish   28     Jewish   2 

Lutheran     24 

Methodist   231     Methodist    10 

Presbyterian    182     Presbyterian    20 

Reformed    11     Reformed    1 

Unitarian    1     .Unitarian    1 

Quaker    3 

United   Brethren    4 

Evangelical    2     Evangelical     1 

Community  Churches   4 

Church  of   Christ    1 

Mormon    1 

Protestant     2 

Total  875 

A  department  which  has  grown  in  efficiency  and  in  influence  each 
year  is  the  Department  of  Physical  Education.  In  1940-41  certain  in- 
novations were  made  in  the  program  in  an  attempt,  according  to  Miss 
Grout,  "to  carry  out  the  theory  of  the  Department  that  a  physical  educa- 
tion program,  to  be  educationally  defensible,  must  meet  the  needs  and 
interests  of  various  types  of  students."  Among  these  were  a  motor 
ability  test  for  all  Freshmen ;  a  rhythm  test  for  all  students  and  a  class 
in  rhythm  fundamentals  for  students  with  low  rating  in  the  test ;  two 
sections  of  an  elective  course  for  Juniors  who  had  fulfilled  all  other 
physical  education  requirements ;  and  a  class  in  first  aid. 

The  class  in  the  modern  dance  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lewis  did 
excellent  work  and  gave  concerts  at  Duke  and  Meredith  as  well  as  several 
numbers  before  certain  of  the  Durham  clubs. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  services  of  the  Department  to  the  College 
was  the  preparation  of  a  report  by  Mrs.  Rogers  with  the  cooperation  of 
Dr.  Jean  Martin  recommending  a  closer  coordination  of  health  services. 
Certain  of  these  recommendations  are  to  be  put  into  effect  immediately. 

For  some  years  the  students  in  the  School  of  Nursing  have  been  in- 
structed in  physical  education  by  the  staff  of  the  Woman's  College.  Miss 
Grout  believes  that  the  time  has  come  when  provision  should  be  made 
for  their  separate  instruction.  The  schedule  of  the  School  of  Nursing  is 
different  from  that  of  the  Woman's  College.  At  present  the  nurses  enter 
the  classes  two  weeks  late,  have  no  mid-year  break,  and  close  their  term 
at  a  different  time.  This  means  constant  adjustment  to  suit  their  schedule. 
In  addition,  the  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Nursing  is  increasing  rapidly 
each  year  with  the  result  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  schedule  the  whole 
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group  in  the  short  time  allotted  them  for  physical  education  from  three 
to  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Miss  Grout  believes  that  an  instructor 
should  be  employed  by  the  School  of  Nursing,  whose  schedule  would  co- 
incide with  that  of  the  School  and  who  could  work  out  an  adequate  pro- 
gram independent  of  the  work  of  the  Woman's  College  department. 

The  growth  of  interest  in  music  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
Dean  and  to  the  College.  The  enrollment  in  the  various  courses  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Music  increased,  and  the  Faculty  permitted  the 
addition  of  music  to  the  list  of  subjects  in  which  students  may  receive  a 
teacher's  certificate. 

The  Department  is  playing  a  larger  part  also  in  the  musical  life  of 
the  state.  In  February  the  second  annual  festival  of  the  Eastern  North 
Carolina  High  School  Orchestra  Association  was  held  in  the  Woman's 
College  Auditorium  with  about  100  high-school  students  participating 
and  about  20  college  music  instructors  serving  as  a  guest  faculty.  In 
April  the  National  Piano  Playing  Tournament  of  the  National  Guild  of 
Piano  Teachers  was  held  in  our  auditorium  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Gest, 
editor  of  Etude,  as  judge.  Miss  Gest  also  gave  a  lecture,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Music,  on  "Problems  in  Piano  Technic 
and  Interpretation."  In  this  month  also,  the  Durham  District  High 
School  Music  Contest  was  held  in  the  Woman's  College  Auditorium  and 
was  attended  by  some  two  thousand  students.  Although  not  held  on  the 
East  Campus,  the  College  was  interested  also  in  the  winter  meeting  at 
the  University  of  the  North  Carolina  chapter  of  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists. 

The  class  in  harmony  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  North  Carolina 
Student  Composers  Festival  held  at  the  Woman's  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  Greensboro,  and  three  works  by  student  com- 
posers at  Duke  were  presented  on  the  program.  The  festival  for  1942 
will  be  held  at  Duke.  Throughout  the  year  the  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment appeared  in  concerts  here  and  elsewhere,  both  as  soloists  and  as 
members  of  orchestras  and  ensembles. 

To  the  women  students  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  Woman's 
Glee  Club,  in  the  Church  Choir,  and  in  the  Orchestra  is  highly  regarded 
and  affords  them  invaluable  training.  Membership  in  the  Music  Study 
Club  is  also  considered  a  distinct  privilege,  and  the  programs  of  the  Club 
are  interesting  and  stimulating.  In  all  of  these  ways  the  College  and 
University  community  is  not  only  increasing  its  own  knowledge  and 
enjoyment  of  music  but  is  being  of  real  service  to  the  city  and  state. 

Socially  the  year  did  not  differ  greatly  from  preceding  years.  Certain 
experiments  were  made  with  the  purpose  of  varying  the  social  program 
to  meet  the  needs  of  as  many  as  possible.  The  Ark,  informal  social 
center,  was  opened  for  a  half  hour  after  dances  and  a  small  kitchen  fitted 
up  for  the  sale  of  food.  Open  air  festivities  of  various  kinds  were 
arranged,  especially  for  Freshmen.  Perhaps  our  greatest  need,  socially, 
is  for  activities  on  a  nondating  basis,  such  as  hobby  clubs  or  arts  and 
crafts  of  different  kinds,  in  which  men  and  women,  students  and  Faculty, 
may  share  their  common  interest. 
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A  number  of  the  women  students  and  Faculty  were  deeply  interested 
in  British  War  Relief.  Under  Dr.  Ruth  Addoms's  leadership,  a  sewing 
room  was  established  in  East  Duke,  and  many  boxes  of  clothing-  and 
knitted  garments  were  sent  to  England.  The  women  helped  to  raise 
money  for  a  mobile  kitchen  and  for  its  endowment.  At  the  same  time 
they  continued  their  help  to  the  Durham  Nursery  School,  to  the  Needle- 
work Guild,  and  to  several  other  undertakings. 

The  sororities  again  tried  deferred  rushing  and,  after  thoughtful  and 
frank  discussion  among  themselves,  independents,  and  Staff,  decided  by 
a  large  majority  to  continue  it  for  the  third  year.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
generally  accepted  opinion  that  it  was  much  better  for  the  Freshmen  and 
had  not  worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  sororities,  in  most  respects  at  least. 

Certain  changes  in  administration  were  made  during  the  year  which 
we  believed  were  improvements.  Student  self-help  was  transferred  from 
Mrs.  Smith  to  Miss  Huckabee,  leaving  Mrs.  Smith  more  time  for  con- 
ferences with  Juniors  and  Seniors.  To  Miss  Seabolt  was  given  the  task 
of  advising  Sophomores  in  their  college  work.  Somewhat  more  was 
done  in  vocational  guidance,  also.  All  students  who  wished  it  were  given 
a  vocational  aptitudes  test,  and  Mr.  Upchurch  in  the  Appointments  Office 
was  able  to  make  a  number  of  business  contacts  which  should  be  of 
special  advantage  to  the  women.  In  this  field,  however,  much  remains  to 
be  done  before  we  have  an  adequate  service  either  in  guidance  or  place- 
ment, and  it  is  in  this  field  that  the  older  women  feel  a  special  lack  in 
comparison  with  what  many  other  institutions  are  giving  their  students. 
Mr.  Upchurch  has  done  all  that  was  possible  under  the  conditions,  but  he 
needs  a  well-trained  and  experienced  woman  who  has  time  enough  to 
work  with  the  women,  both  students  and  alumnae. 

The  Dean  can  never  close  her  report  without  an  expression  of  her 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  Miss  Garrard  in  the  Alumni  Office  and  of 
the  alumnae  in  general.  The  Alumnae  Week-End  was  highly  successful, 
and  alumnae  in  Durham  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  were  helpful 
to  the  Dean  and  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  as  well  as  in  alumni 
and  alumnae  associations.  The  meetings  of  the  Council  were  always  well 
attended,  and  the  committees  were  interested  and  efficient. 

One  of  the  alumnae,  Miss  Ethel  M.  Murray,  of  the  Class  of  1919, 
gave  to  the  College  a  large  number  of  white  rose  bushes  in  memory  of 
her  mother,  Anna  Lowe  Murray.  These  roses  have  been  planted  in  a 
bed  in  front  of  the  Infirmary,  and  the  flowers  are  to  be  used  for  those 
who  are  ill. 

Alice  M.  Baldwin, 

Dean. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

As  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  I  have  the  honor  of  sub- 
mitting the  following  report  for  the  year  1940-41 : 

During  the  past  academic  year  our  College  of  Engineering  has  had 
the  privilege  and  grave  responsibility  of  cooperating  with  the  Federal 
Government  as  never  before.  The  present  national  emergency  demands 
many  more  engineers  than  are  now  available,  both  for  service  with  the 
armed  forces  of  the  country  and  with  private  industries  that  are  par- 
ticipating in  national  preparedness.  It  has  been  and  shall  be  our  aim  to 
collaborate  to  the  fullest  with  all  agencies  that  are  essential  to  our  national 
welfare.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  has 
taken  the  following  attitude :  "It  is  necessary  that  admissions  to  engineer- 
ing schools  be  maintained  and,  if  possible,  increased,  that  present  students 
continue  in  college,  "and  that  selective  service  boards  grant  deferment  to 
engineering  students  whose  scholastic  records  are  satisfactory.  Draft 
boards  must  recognize  that  work  in  the  defense  industries  is  an  'essential 
occupation'  and  that  engineering  training  in  preparation  for  this  work  is 
also  essential." 

The  Faculty  is  in  agreement  with  the  aforementioned  policy.  We 
recommend  deferment  in  order  that  our  graduates  may  be  placed  in  in- 
dustries essential  to  defense  or  in  government  positions  for  which  their 
training  has  prepared  them,  rather  than  in  the  service  as  mere  selectees. 
Steps  have  been  taken  whereby  students  with  satisfactory  records  may  ask 
deferment  and  be  assured  of  the  aid  of  the  President  of  Duke  University, 
as  well  as  the  assistance  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 
Local  draft  boards  also  recognize  the  expediency  of  this  policy. 

During  the  early  spring  Juniors  and  Seniors  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  applying  for  commissions  as  ensigns  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve.  Fifty-six  engineering  students  made  formal  applications  for 
these  commissions.  However,  since  the  Navy  was  unable  to  offer  com- 
missions to  engineering  students  until  late  in  May,  most  of  the  Seniors 
had  already  accepted  positions  in  the  better  known  industrial  organizations 
that  are  participating  in  national  defense.  Approximately  25  per  cent  of 
those  making  application  for  commissions  were  inducted  into  the  service 
as  ensigns  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Several  others  received  appointments 
as  cadets  in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

The  demand  for  engineers  has  been  so  great  that  many  of  the  Seniors 
were  offered  three  or  more  positions,  and  all  received  satisfactory  employ- 
ment in  the  various  fields  of  engineering.  So  great  is  the  need  for  prop- 
erly trained  engineers  that  a  large  number  of  our  undergraduates  were 
employed  with  engineering  firms  for  the  summer  months. 

The  majority  of  our  faculty  members  also  accepted  positions  for  the 
summer  months,  some  with  private  industries  and  others  with  Federal 
agencies  vital  to  national  defense.     The  services  of  several  of  our  staff 
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have  been  requested  by  the  Army  and  Navy  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency.  However,  so  long  as  our  national  government  takes  the  view- 
point that  the  enrollments  of  engineering  schools  should  be  increased 
rather  than  decreased,  it  does  not  seem  wise  for  us  to  grant  leaves  of 
absence  to  members  of  our  staff,  particularly  since  it  would  be  well-nigh 
impossible  for  us  to  obtain  satisfactory  replacements  on  a  temporary  basis. 

For  those  students  of  Duke  University,  both  men  and  women,  who 
were  enrolled  in  the  Primary  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Program,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  offered  a  course  in  Elementary  Air  Navigation  each 
semester.  The  major  portion  of  those  enrolled  consisted  of  nonengineer- 
ing  students.  Due  to  the  proposed  expansion  of  the  program  at  Duke, 
several  additional  courses  under  the  Secondary  Civilian  Pilot  Training 
are  contemplated  for  the  next  academic  year.  These  include  Advanced 
Air  Navigation  and  Radio  Instruction,  Aircraft,  and  Airplane  Power 
Plants.  While  no  credit  has  been  given  for  such  courses  in  the  past,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  academic  credit  similar  to  that  given  by  other 
institutions  should  be  allowed,  since  these  courses  are  of  a  sufficiently 
high  standard  to  justify  this  action.  It  has  been  found  rather  difficult  in 
the  past  for  a  student  to  carry  this  noncredit  work  in  addition  to  his 
regular  scholastic  schedule. 

During  1940-41  two  courses  were  taught  in  connection  with  the  Engi- 
neering Defense  Training  Program,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Federal 
Commissioner  of  Education:  Communication  Engineering,  offered  by  our 
Electrical  Engineering  Faculty;  and  Chemistry  of  Explosives,  offered  by 
the  Chemistry  Department.  Both  classes  were  well  received,  and  the  re- 
sults were  highly  gratifying.  We  propose  to  expand  our  program  during 
the  coming  year  to  include  the  following  courses :  Soil  Testing,  Elements 
of  Industrial  Electricity,  Radio  Communication,  Engineering  Drawing, 
Machine  Mechanisms,  Internal  Combustion  Engines,  and  perhaps  others. 
The  purpose  of  this  instruction  is  primarily  to  fit  a  man  for  a  particular 
job;  no  college  credit  should  be  allowed.  A  certificate  will  be  issued  to 
those  who  complete  the  work  satisfactorily.  Although  these  courses  will 
be  taught  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  and 
must  be  superimposed  upon  the  normal  teaching  load,  many  of  our  staff 
members  have  signified  their  willingness  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  in  the 
defense  program  by  undertaking  them. 

For  our  own  students,  we  are  offering  courses  in  aeronautics  in  the 
form  of  an  Aeronautics  Option,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1941.  This  addi- 
tion to  our  curricula  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time,  and 
during  the  past  year  the  administration  of  the  University  authorized  an 
aeronautics  building,  an  instructor  to  teach  the  courses,  and  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  laboratory  equipment.  Our  Aeronautics  Option  will  be  open 
only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. Four  basic  courses  in  aeronautics  shall  be  substituted  for  specified 
courses  in  the  regular  mechanical  engineering  curriculum.  In  order  that 
the  normal  engineering  curriculum  will  not  be  weakened  by  an  extensive 
expansion  in  aeronautics,  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  limit  the  program 
to  this  extent.     For   students  who  desire  a  more  extended  program  in 
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aeronautics,  we  would  advise  graduate  study  in  one  of  the  better  Guggen- 
heim schools  of  aeronautics.  The  degree  to  be  granted  upon  graduation 
will  be  the  same  as  the  one  now  conferred  in  the  Department  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineering:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  enrollment  of  the  College  of  Engineering  has  increased  from  144 
in  1936-37  to  225  in  1940-41. 

TABLE  1 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Engineering  Students 

1940-41 

State  or  Country  ATo.  of  Students  State  or  Country  No.  of  Students 

North  Carolina   67  Cuba    3 

Pennsylvania    29  District  of  Columbia  3 

New  York  27  South  Carolina    3 

New  Jersey  25  Tennessee  3 

Maryland 10  Vermont 2 

Ohio    9  Alabama     

Illinois    8  Georgia    

Connecticut     7  Kentucky    

Virginia    7  Louisiana 

Massachusetts    6  Ontario,  Canada 

Florida    4  Shanghai,  China 

Michigan    4  Washington 


West  Virginia   

Total  225 

The  engineering  students  are  to  be  commended  for  their  ability  to 
carry  rather  heavy  schedules  of  classes  and  laboratory  periods  and  at  the 
same  time  participate  in  a  varied  program  of  extracurricular  activities. 
The  recent  curricula  and  schedule  revisions,  which  have  placed  some  of 
the  recitations  in  the  early  afternoons  and  many  of  the  laboratory  sections 
in  the  mornings,  have  reduced  the  number  of  afternoons  devoted  to  in- 
struction, and  have  thus  allowed  engineering  students  time  to  participate 
more  fully  in  other  phases  of  college  life.  Engineers  were  members  of 
the  Band  and  the  Chapel  Choir,  and  they  exhibited  outstanding  musical 
talent  in  their  own  Glee  Club.  Our  students  were  active  in  both  varsity 
and  intramural  athletics,  contributed  regularly  to  campus  publications,  and 
were  elected  to  membership  in  Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Pi  Mu  Epsilon,  and  other  honorary  organizations.  The  Duke  Engineer, 
a  quarterly  magazine  devoted  to  the  accomplishments  and  activities  of 
our  College  of  Engineering,  is  published  entirely  by  the  students.  Delta 
Epsilon  Sigma,  the  engineering  honorary  leadership  fraternity,  was  espe- 
cially valuable  in  the  assistance  it  gave  to  the  administration  during  the 
year.  This  group  welcomed  each  new  Freshman  by  letter  during  the 
summer,  was  very  active  and  efficient  during  Freshman  Orientation  Week, 
and  sponsored  an  inspection  tour  of  all  the  engineering  laboratories  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  new  students  of  the  College.  This  society  also 
assumed  full  responsibility  in  planning  the  annual  Engineers'  Show,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  acquaint  the  general  public  and  high-school  stu- 
dents in  particular  with  the  advantages  and  achievements  of  our  engineer- 
ing college.     The  Show,  which  was  presented  in  March  in  cooperation 
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with  the  student  chapters  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  attracted  many  interested  visitors  and  distinguished 
engineers  from  a  wide  area. 

Although  the  Faculty  has  recommended  that  the  maximum  enrollment 
during  normal  years  be  set  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  we  feel  that 
so  long  as  the  national  emergency  exists  we  probably  should  accept  more 
than  this  number  of  students.  Facilities  of  the  College  of  Engineering, 
however,  will  not  be  adequate  for  a  continued  increase  in  enrollment 
unless  much  of  our  present  equipment  is  duplicated,  more  classroom  and 
laboratory  space  is  made  available,  and  additional  instructors  are  provided. 

W.  H.  Hall, 

Dean. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

The  work  of  the  Graduate  School  goes  forward  under  the  shadow  of 
the  war.  An  increasing  number  of  our  graduate  professors  and  graduate 
students,  as  in  the  case  of  other  universities,  are  now  engaged  in  research 
activities  in  connection  with  national  defense.  Some  of  this  work  is  being 
done  on  our  campus,  but  in  other  cases  it  has  been  necessary  for  members 
of  the  Faculty  to  take  leaves  of  absence  for  this  purpose.  It  appears 
inevitable  that  we  shall  have  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  our  graduate 
students  as  long  as  the  present  emergency  lasts. 

Further  progress  in  the  extremely  important  field  of  postdoctoral 
training  was  made  during  the  year  when  Dr.  Dwight  L.  Ryerson  was 
appointed  to  the  Charles  W.  Hargitt  Research  Fellowship  in  Zoology. 

A  grant  of  four  thousand  dollars  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
was  received  to  permit  carrying  forward  the  study  of  Prices  and  Eco- 
nomic Planning  in  Germany,  1933-39.  This  work  is  being  carried  on  by 
Dr.  Otto  Nathan  of  New  York  University  and  his  assistants  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Dean.  A  substantial  grant  was  also  obtained 
from  the  Foundation  to  enable  Dr.  Earl  J.  Hamilton  to  carry  on  research 
in  economic  history  in  South  America. 

Substantial  progress  is  being  made  in  carrying  out  the  cooperative 
research  projects  in  chemistry,  botany,  forestry,  and  economics  provided 
for  by  our  grant  from  the  General  Education  Board. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  desirability  of  further  advancing  our 
program  of  research  by  providing  for  freeing  a  limited  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Graduate  Faculty  from  teaching  duties  for  such  periods  as 
may  be  necessary  to  permit  them  to  complete  comprehensive  research 
projects  upon  which  they  may  be  engaged. 

The  growing  seriousness  of  the  crisis  confronting  us  in  regard  to 
space  for  housing  books  in  the  Library  calls  for  remedial  action  if  the 
Graduate  School  is  not  to  be  severely  handicapped  in  carrying  out  its 
functions.  At  the  present  time  it  is  necessary  for  some  library  material 
to  be  housed  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  its  being  of  ready  access  to 
Faculty  and  students.  The  construction  of  new  library  space  is  conse- 
quently a  pressing  necessity. 

The  lack  of  space  both  for  personnel  and  files  in  the  Graduate  Office 
presents  a  problem  requiring  solution  without  delay. 

Statistical  data  on  the  work  of  the  Graduate  School  follow: 
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Summary  of  Enrollment 

Graduate  students,  Academic  Year  1940-41   301 

Graduate  students,  First  Summer  Term,  1940  906 

Graduate  students,  Second  Summer  Term,  1940  417 


Total    1,624 

Deduct  for  duplications   406 


Total  Enrollment   1,218 

Duke  University  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  upon 
forty-six  candidates  at  Commencement  in  June,  1941.  The  distribution 
according  to  departments  was  as  follows : 

Botany    4  Physics    2 

Chemistry     6  Physiology     2 

Economics    5  Political    Science    2 

Education     6  Psychology     4 

English     3  Religion    1 

History     4  Sociology    1 

Mathematics    3  Zoology     3 

Total   46 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  candidates  at  Commencement  in  June,  1941,  with  departmental 
distribution  as  follows : 

Botany    4      History     23 

Chemistry     5      Latin    2 

Economics    5       Mathematics    2 

Education     30      Physics 2 

English    29      Political   Science    2 

Forestry    2       Psychology     1 

French     5       Religion    1 

Greek     2      Sociology    2 

Zoology    4 

Total   121 

Master  of  Education  degrees,  June,  1941   63 

Calvin  B.  Hoover, 

Dean. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  for  the  year  1940-41, 
which  is  the  fifteenth  academic  year  of  the  School,  and  the  thirteenth  and 
last  year  of  my  service  as  dean.  On  January  29,  1941,  at  my  request, 
since  I  was  in  my  seventieth  year,  and  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
previously  made  with  President  Few,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  re- 
lieved me  of  the  duties  of  the  deanship  and  elected  as  dean  Dr.  Paul 
Neff  Garber,  who  had  served  the  School  as  Registrar  with  great  efficiency 
since  1928.  The  name  of  the  School  was  changed  at  the  same  time  from 
the  School  of  Religion  to  the  Divinity  School  of  Duke  University.  These 
changes  went  into  effect  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  June  2,  1941. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  112,  in  addition  to  22  graduate  stu- 
dents in  religion  who  were  registered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  but  who  received  most  of  their  instruction  in  the  classes 
of  the  Divinity  School.  There  were  26  students  enrolled  in  the  Junaluska 
School  of  Religion  during  the  summer  of  1940.  A  full  statistical  report 
for  the  year  is  appended  to  this  report. 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  remained  the  same  as  the  preceding  year. 
Assistant  Professor  Kenneth  W.  Clark  was  absent  on  leave  the  first 
semester,  and  Professor  James  Cannon,  III,  the  second  semester. 

The  demand  for  the  services  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  off  the 
campus  continued  for  this  year  with  notable  increases  in  some  fields.  They 
served  as  lecturers  and  teachers  in  summer  schools,  training  schools,  Bible 
conferences,  and  student  conferences ;  as  preachers  in  evangelistic  meet- 
ings and  as  speakers  for  college  and  high-school  commencements,  reli- 
gious meetings,  and  a  great  variety  of  social,  religious,  and  business 
gatherings.  Through  these  activities  and  the  publications  of  members  of 
the  Faculty  the  educational  and  religious  influence  of  the  School  is  widely 
extended.  A  detailed  list  of  these  activities  would  exceed  the  proper 
limits  of  this  report.  A  large  part  of  them  were  reported  in  The  Duke 
Divinity  School  Bulletin  for  the  year.  A  list  of  the  publications  of  the 
Faculty  during  the  year  is  appended  to  this  report. 

The  formal  opening  exercises  of  the  school  year  were  held  in  York 
Chapel,  Thursday,  September  26,  1940.  The  devotional  exercises  were 
conducted  by  the  Reverend  Andrew  Jarvis  Hobbs,  District  Superintendent 
of  the  Durham  District  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  the  address  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Ray  C.  Petry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History, 
on  the  subject  "The  Church  and  Church  History."  In  the  afternoon  the 
annual  dean's  reception  was  held  at  University  House. 

High  points  in  the  religious  life  of  the  School  were  the  fall  and 
spring  retreats.  The  fall  retreat  was  held  November  17-19,  1940,  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Roy  L.  Smith,  editor  of  The  Christian  Advocate. 
The  spring  retreat  was  held  April  20-22,   1941,  with  Dr.  Wyatt  Aiken 
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Smart,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  the  Candler  School  of  Theology 
of  Emory  University,  as  the  leader. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  May  2,  1941,  in  the  Washington  Duke 
Hotel.  The  address  was  given  by  Bishop  Edwin  Holt  Hughes  of  the 
Methodist  Church  on  the  subject  "The  True  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  annual  business  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Alumni  Association 
were  held  in  the  University  Union  on  June  5.  Professor  Hershey  Everett 
Spence  was  the  speaker  of  the  occasion.  The  Alumni  Association  con- 
tinued its  efforts  to  raise  money  for  an  endowed  lectureship  during  the 
year. 

The  scholarship  campaign  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  N.  Edward 
Edgerton,  of  Raleigh,  continued  during  the  year.  A  number  of  annual 
scholarships  have  been  contributed  by  individuals  and  churches.  A  notable 
and  promising  feature  of  the  campaign  is  the  gift  of  scholarships  by 
city  churches  for  students  who  will  work  during  the  summer  as  assistants 
in  the  donor  churches. 

The  Divinity  School  Library  received  substantial  additions  during 
the  year.  Among  the  more  important  acquisitions  is  a  thirteenth-century 
praxapostolos  (Gregory-Ellister  2423,  Duke  U.  MS  Gr.  3).  About 
twelve  leaves  are  missing  at  the  end;  there  remain  thirty  quires  all 
regular  and  complete  except  three.  Six  lacunae  occur  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  It  includes  the  Prologue  of  Euthalius  to  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
The  Library  contained  27,890  volumes  as  of  June  30,  1940.  During  the 
year  1940-41  there  were  4,172  additions,  making  a  total  of  32,062  as  of 
June  30,  1941. 

The  facilities  for  teaching  the  Bible  have  been  increased  by  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  archaeological  artifacts  from  the  Bethshemesh 
Museum  of  Haver  ford  College  loaned  to  Duke  University  for  five  years 
by  Haverford  College,  which  are  on  display  in  Room  210  of  the  Divinity 
School  Building.  The  School  has  also  acquired  a  fine  parchment  scroll 
of  the  Pentateuch,  19^  inches  high  and  70  feet  9^4  inches  long,  dating 
from  about  A.D.  1700. 

The  Phillips  Brooks  Club  continued  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Franklin  S.  Hickman,  who  lectured  on  the  subject  "The  Image  of  God 
in  Man."  The  average  attendance  was  approximately  the  same  as  last 
year. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  Dr.  N.  C.  Newbold,  director  of  the 
joint  project  in  Negro  education  of  Duke  University,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  State  Department  of  Education,  three  members 
of  our  Faculty  gave  courses  of  lectures  for  Negro  ministers.  Two  classes 
running  through  the  year  were  held  at  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Negroes,  one  for  graduate  students  taught  by  myself  and  one  for  under- 
graduates by  Professor  Gilbert  T.  Rowe.  The  second  semester  Dr.  Ken- 
neth W.  Clark  taught  a  graduate  course  at  Shaw  University  for  Negro 
ministers  in  Raleigh  and  vicinity. 

The  summer  work  of  students  receiving  aid  from  the  Duke  Endow- 
ment for  Aiding  Rural  Methodist  Churches  in  North  Carolina  has  been 
continued  with  satisfactory  results.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  their 
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work  for  the  summer  of  1940:  number  of  students,  63;  number  of  visits 
made,  8,267;  number  of  surveys  made,  10;  enrolled  in  Vacation  Church 
Schools,  11,788;  number  of  credits  in  Vacation  Church  Schools,  3,172; 
number  of  instructors  in  Vacation  Church  Schools,  1,317;  enrolled  in 
Training  Schools,  2,438;  number  of  credits  in  Training  Schools,  846; 
new  members  on  Profession  in  Revivals,  480 ;  new  members  on  Certificate 
in  Revivals,  58;  number  of  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools,  233. 

The  Junaluska  School  of  Religion  was  reorganized  the  summer  of 
1940,  owing  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  Junaluska  Summer  School,  and 
was  held  at  a  later  date  than  heretofore,  July  15-August  24.  The  Faculty 
consisted  of  Dr.  Paul  N.  Garber,  Church  History  and  Director ;  Dr. 
Elmer  T.  Clark  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions,  Missions ;  Dr.  Albert 
C.  Outler,  Theology;  Dr.  Elbert  Russell,  New  Testament;  and  Dr.  James 
V.  Thompson  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Religious  Education. 

Faculty  representatives  visited  a  number  of  the  fall  conferences  of 
the  Methodist  Church  to  present  the  interests  of  the  School  and  to  meet 
with  the  alumni  in  each  area.  Dr.  Hickman  attended  the  Louisville, 
Memphis,  and  Little  Rock  conferences ;  Dr.  Ormond,  the  Holston  Con- 
ference; Professor  Myers,  the  Mississippi  Conference;  Dr.  Outler,  the 
South  Carolina  and  South  Georgia  conferences ;  Dr.  Spence,  the  Western 
North  Carolina;  Dr.  Rowe,  the  North  Alabama  Conference;  Dr.  Cannon 
represented  the  School  at  the  Virginia  and  Upper  South  Carolina  con- 
ferences ;  and  Dr.  Garber,  at  the  Alabama  and  North  Carolina  conferences. 
In  all  these  conferences  the  alumni  of  the  Divinity  School  are  organized. 

On  December  9  and  10  an  Institute  of  Evangelism  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  The  Duke  Endowment  Association.  The  speakers  were  Dr. 
Harry  Denman,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Evangelism 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Dr.  Roy  O.  Short,  District  Superintendent 
of  the  Louisville  District  of  the  Louisville  Conference. 

The  Annual  Missionary  Conference  was  held  May  7,  1941,  with  Dr. 
Ralph  E.  Diffendorfer  and  Dr.  William  F.  Quillan  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Church  Extension  of  the  Methodist  Church  as  leaders. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  School  had  the  benefit  of  hearing  the 
following  distinguished  educational  and  religious  leaders,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  guest  preachers  at  the  University  Chapel  services  and  those 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report :  Louis  Finklestein,  The  Jewish  The- 
ological Seminary  of  America;  Thomas  Graham,  Dean  of  the  Oberlin 
School  of  Theology;  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Union  Theological  Seminary; 
Kirby  Page,  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation;  Albert  W.  Palmer,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary;  John  Swomley,  Youth  Sec- 
retary of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation ;  Henry  Nelson  Wieman, 
University  of  Chicago ;  A.  J.  Muste,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation ;  and  Roy  McCorkle,  General  Secretary  of  the 
lnterseminary  Movement. 

The  student  forums  were  continued  during  the  year  with  beneficial 
results.  In  addition  to  members  of  the  Faculty,  leaders  of  the  forums 
included  Kirby  Page,  Dr.  A.  Heninburg  of  the  Department  of  Education 
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of  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes,  and  Mr.  James  Barrett  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  students  carried  on  the  usual'  extracurricular  activities  during 
the  year.  Ministerial  service  was  rendered  on  Sundays  at  the  Duke  Hos- 
pital and  the  city  and  county  jails.  Boys'  club  work  was  undertaken, 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  Durham  Juvenile  Court  guidance  was  fur- 
nished to  a  group  of  delinquent  boys  on  probation.  A  program  of  radio 
vespers  was  presented  each  Friday  over  station  wdnc  part  of  the  year. 
The  School  had  student  representatives  at  the  Interracial  Conference  at 
Payne  College,  Georgia,  the  fall  semester  and  at  the  Interseminary  Con- 
ference of  the  Southeastern  area  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  the  spring. 

The  religious  life  of  the  School  remained  at  a  high  level  during  the 
year.  A  number  of  students  held  a  Morning  Watch  service  in  York 
Chapel  at  8:55  beside  the  regular  Divinity  School  assemblies  on  Mon- 
day and  Thursday  at  12:30.  Four  groups  for  worship  and  discussion  of 
religious  problems  met  weekly  under  the  leadership  of  Professors  Petry, 
Rowe,  Hart,  and  myself. 

Eleert  Russell, 

Dean. 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL 
STATISTICS 

1940-41 


Enrollment 

Men    115 

Woman    1 

Total  ' 116 

Denominational  Affiliation 

The  Methodist  Church    110 

Baptist  3 

Congregational-Christian    3 

States  Represented 

North  Carolina  54  Georgia   2 

Virginia    11  Maryland    2 

Alabama    7  Missouri    2 

South  Carolina   7  California   

Louisiana    6  District  of  Columbia  

West   Virginia    6  Illinois     

Texas    4  Iowa    

Arkansas    3  Korea    

Kentucky    3  Oklahoma 

Mississippi    3 

Colleges  and  Universities  Represented 

Duke   University    15       Randolph-Macon   College    5 

Wofford   College    14       Birmingham-Southern   College    ...  4 

Centenary  College   6       Emory  University   4 

Lenoir-Rhyne   College    6       Catawba  College    3 

High  Point  College   5      Elon  College  3 
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Emory  and  'Henry  College  3  Chosen  Christian  College   (Korea) 

Hendrix   College    3       DePauw   University    

Millsaps   College    3      Dickinson  College   

Asbury  College    2      Evansville   College    

Atlantic  Christian  College   2  Fairmont    State    Teachers    College 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 2      Florida  Southern  College   

Morris-Harvey  College  2      Gordon  College    

Tulane  University  2      Greensboro  College  

University  of  North  Carolina   ....  2       Louisiana   State   University    

University  of  Richmond  2      Lynchburg  College    

University  of  South  Carolina   ....  2       Marion   College    

Wake  Forest  College  2      Morningside  College  

American   University    1       Roanoke   College    

Appalachian  State  Teachers  Southwestern    University    

College    1       University  of  Arkansas  

Arizona  State  Teachers  College  . .  1       University  of  Chicago  

Boston  University   1       University  of  Mississippi    

Central   College    1       University  of  Texas   

William  and  Mary  College   

publications  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  divinity  school 
during  the  period  july  1,  1940-june  30,  1941 

Branscomb,  Bennett  Harvie. 

"The  Dramatic  Element  of  Early  Christianity,"  The  Journal  of  Bible  and 
Religion,  9,  3-10  (Feb.,  1941). 

Clark,  Kenneth  Willis. 

Eight   American   Praxapostoloi.     Chicago :    University    of    Chicago    Press, 

1940.     Pp.  204. 
"Realized  Eschatology,"  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  59,  367-383    (Sept., 

1940) . 

Dubs,  Homer  Hasenplug. 

"Philosophic   Conceptions  of  God,"   The  Duke  Divinity  School  Bulletin,  5, 

85-95  (Jan.,  1941). 
"The  Requirements  of  a  Scientific  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  Religion  in  the 

Making,  1,  461-473  (March,  1941). 

Garber,  Paul  Neff. 

"Our  First  Foreign  Missionary,"  World  Outlook,  10,  334-335,  368-369 
(Sept.,  1940). 

"Theological  Education  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,"  sym- 
posium on  The  Church  of  Today  and  Tomorrow.  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
March,  1941,  pp.  61-66.  Published  by  Commission  on  Courses  of  Study 
of  The  Methodist  Church. 

"The  Methodist  Tradition,"  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Quarterly 
Review,  2,  3-17  (June,  1941). 

"The  Spoken  Word,"  Gammon  Seminary  Foundation,  36,  7-15  (April,  1941). 

"The  Long  Road  to  Christian  Unity,"  Zion's  Herald,  119,  590  (June  18, 
1941). 

Hart,  Hornell  Norris. 

Chart  for  Happiness.     New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1940. 
Personality  and  the  Family:   Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.     New  York: 
D.  C.  Heath,  1941. 

"Operationism  Analysed  Operationally,"  Philosophy  of  Science,  7,  288-313 
(July,  1940). 
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Outler,  Albert  C. 

"The  'Platonism'  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,"   The  Journal  of  Religion,  30, 
217-240  (July,  1940). 

Petry,  Ray  C. 

"The  Church  and  Church  History,"  The  Duke  Divinity  School  Bulletin,  5, 

63-77  (Nov.,  1940). 
"The  Christian  Advance  and  the  Church  School,"  North  Carolina  Christian 

Advocate,  86,  10  (Feb.  6,  1941). 

Stinespring,  William  Franklin. 

"Exposition  and  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  International  Uniform   Sunday 

School    Lessons,"    Church   School   Magazine,   70,   377-378,   380-381,   383, 

386-387   (July,  1940)  ;  70,  435-436,  438-439,  441,  444-445    (Aug.,  1940)  ; 

70,  494-495,  497,  500,  503,  506-507  (Sept.,  1940). 
"Some  Archaeological   Problems  of   Jerusalem,"   77;e  Journal  of  Bible  and 

Religion,  9,  89-93  (May,  1941). 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Because  of  the  difficult  conditions  which  today  confront  legal  educa- 
tion in  America  I  desire  to  present  the  enrollment  figures  as  of  this  fall, 
while  other  matters  are  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1941. 

Enrollment 

Beginning  with  the  year  1936,  the  Law  School  had  each  year  shown 
an  increase,  going  from  94  to  123.  This  increase  was  against  the  general 
trend  in  the  nation  and  in  this  state.  For  the  year  1940-41,  the  number 
of  applications  for  admission  to  the  first-year  class  was  eighty-six,  which 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  those  for  any  previous  year.  After  the 
announcement  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  many  applicants,  supposing 
that  they  would  be  called  into  service  in  November,  withdrew  their  appli- 
cations and  volunteered  for  service.  Relying  upon  the  statement  of  the 
Act  that  they  would  be  released  after  one  year,  they  planned  to  take  up 
the  study  of  law  the  following  year  when  it  could  be  pursued  without 
interruption.  Characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  most  of  these  applicants 
was  the  statement  made  by  several  of  them,  "I'll  be  with  you  in  September 
next  year."  Others  who  did  not  volunteer,  stayed  at  home  awaiting  the 
call  which  most  of  them  assumed  would  come  in  November,  1940.  The 
actual  number  who  enrolled  in  the  first-year  class  that  year  was  37  or 
only  about  43  per  cent  of  those  who  had  applied  for  admission.  This, 
together  with  some  who  were  similarly  influenced  in  the  upper  classes, 
particularly  men  who  held  commissions  as  Reserve  Officers,  brought  the 
total  enrollment  back  to  106  for  the  first  semester,  with  two  more  who 
came  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  making  the  total  enroll- 
ment 108  for  the  year.  All  of  these  men  were  automatically  deferred 
until  the  end  of  the  school  year,  although  the  wording  of  the  Act  had 
made  it  doubtful  whether  law  students  would  be  included  in  such  general 
deferment. 

The  first-year  applications  for  the  present  school  year,  most  of  which 
had  been  made  during  the  spring  and  early  summer,  numbered  61.  Many 
of  these  men  felt  safe  in  planning  a  year's  work  since  they  had  not  reached 
their  twenty-first  birthday  at  the  time  of  the  previous  registration.  Of 
this  group,  a  large  number  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  prior  to  ]uly  1 
of  this  year  and  were  thus  subject  to  service  under  the  new  Act,  while 
others  could  not  get  assurances  from  their  draft  boards  that  they  would 
be  allowed  a  deferment  in  order  to  finish  at  least  a  semester  of  work;  so 
of  this  group  of  first-year  applicants,  the  number  who  actually  registered 
was  twenty-eight. 

Of  rhose  who  had  already  completed  a  year  or  more  of  work  in  the 
Law  School,  those  having  only  one  more  year  of  work  to  qualify  for  a 
law  degree  were  treated  more  liberally  by  many  draft  boards    but  some 
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local  boards  refused  them  consideration  on  the  ground  that  law  students 
were  not  included  in  the  named  classes  of  students  who  might  be  granted 
deferment. 

To  those  who  had  finished  but  one  year  of  law  school,  most  boards 
refused  deferment.  A  large  proportion  of  the  men  in  this  class,  feeling 
that  army  service  was  fairly  certain  and  that,  therefore,  they  could  not 
count  on  finishing  their  course  without  interruption  applied  to  various 
officers'  training  camps  and,  I  believe,  were  all  accepted.  A  few  others, 
feeling  that  a  call  to  service  was  imminent,  felt  it  better  to  remain  at 
home  to  await  action  by  their  draft  boards,  while  others  volunteered  as 
a  patriotic  duty,  with  the  result  that  the  total  number  in  attendance  this 
fall  is  sixty-six.  These  are  all  full-time  students  who  have  fully  met  our 
standards  both  for  admission  or  continuation  of  their  law  study. 

In  general,  law  school  attendance  over  all  America  has  suffered  se- 
verely, since  the  law  student  did  not  seem  to  come  within  any  of  the  groups 
definitely  named  for  deferment  by  the  Selective  Service  Headquarters. 
Since  students  in  certain  fields  directly  concerned  with  defense  activities 
had  been  specifically  mentioned,  many  local  boards  inferred  that  law 
students,  not  being  named,  therefore  were  excluded  from  consideration. 
Not  until  the  end  of  September  of  this  year  was  a  statement  issued  which 
made  it  clear  that  the  naming  of  certain  groups  for  deferment  was  not 
intended  to  exclude  all  others.  This  statement  came  too  late  to  help  most 
students  who  had  planned  to  attend  law  school  this  fall.  It  was  my  con- 
tention from  the  beginning  that  boards  might  defer  men  in  training  to 
enter  the  legal  profession  on  the  ground  that  the  law  student  was  pre- 
paring for  a  service  which  was  "necessary  to  the  national  .  .  .  safety  or 
interest,  in  the  sense  that  it  .  .  .  contributes  to  the  .  .  .  well-being  of  the 
community  or  the  nation."  Though  there  is  now  a  definite  ruling  that 
students  may  be  deferred  on  this  basis,  many  boards  are  still  applying 
the  rule  as  they  had  originally  and  erroneously  interpreted  it. 

Local  boards  have  differed  greatly  in  their  attitude  toward  the  defer- 
ment of  law  students  so  that  certain  schools  have  been  affected  adversely 
or  advantageously  as  the  case  may  be.  However,  even  with  liberal  inter- 
pretations by  various  state  draft  boards,  practically  all  schools  have  been 
seriously  affected,  with  the  result  that  total  attendance  figures  for  all 
schools — both  full-time  and  part-time  or  evening  schools,  and  both  ap- 
proved and  unapproved  schools — show  an  average  decrease  for  the  whole 
country  of  25.2  per  cent.  Of  the  better  full-time  day  schools,  many  have 
a  total  decrease  for  the  year  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  Twenty-five  of 
the  law  schools  have  not  yet  given  out  attendance  figures,  but  it  may  be 
assumed  that  this  was  not  due  to  any  hesitancy  to  disclose  increases  in 
their  enrollment. 

So  many  local  matters  come  into  the  picture  that  it  is  difficult  to  gen- 
eralize on  the  problems  that  affect  attendance.  Some  schools  located  near 
defense  industries  have  fared  comparatively  well.  Here  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  young  men  of  draft  age  are  in  attendance  while  employed  in 
such  industries.  Schools  with  three-  or  four-year  entrance  requirements 
have  been  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  those  requiring  only  two 
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years  or  less  of  prelegal  preparation,  since  the  normal  age  for  graduation 
from  high  school  is  eighteen  and  in  general  such  applicants,  not  being  of 
draft  age,  are  therefore  able  to  enter  law  school.  The  drop  in  American 
law  school  attendance  this  year  is  added  to  an  average  drop  of  over  11 
per  cent  during  the  previous  year.  How  much  further  law  schools  will 
be  affected,  no  one  can  tell;  but  if  the  army  is  substantially  increased 
before  the  next  school  year,  further  decreases  are  in  prospect. 

The  situation  is  very  similar  to  that  which  existed  during  the  first 
World  War,  and  if  the  experience  of  the  last  war  is  a  criterion,  it  seems 
likely  that  demobilization  of  the  army  will  see  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  attendance  in  favor  of  the  better  schools  that  have  fully  maintained 
their  standards  and  their  organization  during  the  period  of  military 
activities. 

Though  generally  classes  are  smaller  than  in  the  past  several  years, 
the  burden  of  work  for  the  Faculty  remains  in  most  cases  practically  the 
same. 

Publications 

The  four  issues  of  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems  published  during 
the  year  presented  symposia  on  the  following  subjects:  "Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control,"  "Combating  the  Loan  Shark,"  "Governmental  Marketing 
Barriers,"  and  "Consumption  Taxes."  Of  the  various  articles  published, 
five  were  contributed  by  third-year  students  of  the  Duke  Law  School. 
The  regular  subscription  list  shows  a  slight  increase,  now  numbering  834. 
Numbers  of  the  magazine  sold  to  other  than  subscribers  totaled  6,400  with 
a  total  of  10,400  copies  distributed  during  the  year.  A  number  of  copies 
are  now  being  sent  to  army  camps  for  the  use  of  former  and  prospective 
students  and  young  lawyers  who  are  in  the  army. 

In  addition  to  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Duke  Bar  Association, 
the  Duke  Bar  Association  Journal  contained  thirty-two  comments  by  stu- 
dents under  the  heading  of  "Current  Decisions." 

Faculty  Activities 

During  the  past  year  the  Faculty  has  spent  much  time  in  the  study  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  Duke  Law  School,  looking  toward  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  consideration  of  new  methods  of 
presentation  of  material  in  several  courses.  This  work  is  to  be  continued 
during  the  current  year  with  the  expectation  that  such  changes  as  may 
be  decided  upon  will  be  announced  in  the  annual  bulletin  of  the  Law 
School. 

Professor  Bryan  Bolich  drafted  an  act  to  abolish  "The  Rule  in  Shel- 
ley's Case,"  which  was  submitted  to  the  1941  session  of  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly.  He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  drafting  sub- 
committee of  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association  Committee  on  Justices 
of  the  Peace  in  preparing  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  Act.  which  was  also 
submitted  at  the  1941  session.  He  is  now  editing  the  second  edition  of 
the  Law  Alumni  Directory,  which  should  be  distributed  during  the  coming 
winter. 
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Professor  John  S.  Bradway  has  served  as  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Legal  Aid  Organizations,  Chairman  of  the  Legal  Aid  Com- 
mittees of  the  North  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  Bar  Associations,  Pres- 
ident of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service,  President  of 
the  North  Carolina  Mental  Hygiene  Society,  Adviser  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Family  Relations,  and  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
Section  4,  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  Recent  publications 
prepared  by  him  are  Legal  Aid  Work  and  Social  Work  (a  collection  of 
the  contributions  of  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Legal 
Aid  Organizations  to  the  Socio-Legal  Field)  ;  a  revision  of  Instructions 
to  Students,  Legal  Aid  Clinic  Handbook,  in  mimeographed  form.  He  has 
also  written  an  article  entitled  "Legal  Aid  Service  for  the  Indigent," 
which  appeared  in  the  Tennessee  Law  Review,  and  "Legal  Aid  Promo- 
tion," an  address  made  at  the  Fourth  Open  Meeting  on  Legal  Aid  Work, 
which  was  later  published  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Professor  David  F.  Cavers  was  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  school 
year  1940-41  as  visiting  professor  on  the  John  P.  Wilson  Foundation  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School.  During  the  year  he  published 
the  following  articles :  "Labor  v.  The  Sherman  Act,"  and  "And  What  of 
the  Apex  Case  Now?,"  which  was  published  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  Review.  * 

Dean  H.  C.  Horack  delivered  an  address  at  the  1940  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools  on  the  subject  "A  National  Board 
of  Bar  Examiners,"  which  was  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  that  Asso- 
ciation and  in  the  American  Law  School  Review.  At  the  1940  meeting 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  its 
Council  on  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar. 

Professor  Charles  L.  B.  Lowndes  contributed  to  the  Texas  Law  Rc- 
view  an  article  entitled  "Scott — The  Law  of  Trusts — a  Review." 

Professor  Malcolm  McDermott  addressed  the  National  Conference  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  at  Roanoke,  Virginia, 
on  the  subject  "Defense  Problems  in  Industry,"  and  also  read  a  paper 
before  the  Florida  State  Bar  Association  on  "Extraterritorial  Effect  of 
Divorce  Decrees." 

During  the  summer  Professor  J.  Douglass  Poteat  was  visiting  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  California  School  of  Jurisprudence,  teaching 
Commercial  Paper  and  Security. 

Mr.  William  R.  Roalfe  has  continued  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Cooperation  Between  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools  and  the  American  Association  of  Law  Libraries.  This  com- 
mittee is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  interpretations  to  the 
library  requirements  found  in  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schools  and  is  assisting  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Law  School  Association  by  inspecting  the  libraries  of 
schools  seeking  admission  to  membership. 

Professor  Paul  H.  Sanders  was  acting  editor  of  Law  and  Contem- 
porary Problems  during  the  year  1940-41,  having  direct  charge  of  the 
issues  on  "Alcoholic  Beverage  Control"  (Autumn,  1940)  and  "Combating 
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the  Loan  Shark"  (Winter,  1941),  writing-  the  Foreword  to  each  of  these 
issues.  He  is  now  the  Secretary  of  the  Section  on  Criminal  Law  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  having  been  elected  to  that  position  in  Septem- 
ber, 1940.  He  is  also  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Practice  of  the  Criminal  Law  Section  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Survey  of  Crime,  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminal  Procedure  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Crimes  Roundtable  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools. 

Professor  Harold  Shepherd  was  elected  President  of  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools  at  its  1940  meeting,  and,  in  addition  to  his 
work  as  President,  he  has  sat  ex  officio  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

Dr.  Raphael  Lemkin,  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Warsaw,  Poland,  and 
one-time  public  prosecutor  for  the  District  of  Warsaw,  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Faculty  as  visiting  lecturer.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
books,  the  latest  being  a  treatise  in  French  entitled  International  Pay- 
ments, which  was  published  in  Paris  a  few  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  war.  Dr.  Lemkin  will  give  occasional  lectures  in  the  Law 
School  on  Comparative  Law  and  Roman  Law. 

41 

Legal  Aid  Clinic 

During  the  year,  399  persons  applied  to  the  Duke  Legal  Aid  Clinic 
for  assistance,  bringing  the  total  number  of  cases  for  the  ten-year  period 
to  3,381. 

In  October,  1940,  a  branch  office  of  the  Clinic  was  opened  in  Durham, 
across  from  the  Courthouse.  There  were  three  reasons  for  this  exten- 
sion :  a  base  for  special  instruction  of  students  in  the  use  of  the  Court- 
house as  a  source  of  facts  which  a  lawyer  has  occasion  to  use ;  a  base 
for  enabling  the  student  when  not  otherwise  occupied  to  attend  sessions 
of  the  Superior  Court  and  observe  the  conduct  of  trials;  a  meeting  place 
more  accessible  to  the  impecunious  clients  who  find  it  difficult  to  make  the 
trip  to  the  Law  School  Building.  This  office  has  more  than  justified  itself, 
not  only  as  to  the  number  of  clients  served,  but  also  in  the  closer  contacts 
established  with  various  social  service  agencies  and  with  the  courts  and 
the  various  officers  and  offices  at  the  Courthouse. 

The  classroom  exercises  in  the  Clinic  show  a  steady  improvement  in 
technique.  Problems  in  interprofessional  cooperation  were  worked  out 
with  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  College  of  Engineering,  and  the  School 
of  Forestry. 

The  briefing  work  was  continued  as  in  previous  years.  Approximately 
fifty  briefs  were  prepared  by  the  Legal  Aid  Clinic  students  for  lawyers 
in  active  practice  in  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere. 

Library 

The  Library  has  recently  joined  a  number  of  other  law  libraries  in 
the  creation  of  an  agency  known  as  the  Legal  Microfilm  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  utilizing  photographic   processes  in  building  up  the  re- 
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sources  of  the  participating  libraries.  The  first  project  undertaken  has 
been  the  filming  of  the  records  and  briefs  on  appeal  for  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  beginning  with  the  October,  1938,  term  and  continuing 
from  year  to  year  as  this  material  becomes  available  for  reproduction. 
To  date  the  Library  has  received  fifty-two  reels  of  film  covering  the 
cases  reported  in  Volumes  305  to  309  inclusive. 

By  participating  in  this  plan  it  has  become  possible  to  make  these 
valuable  legal  materials  available  to  the  University  community  and  to  this 
area  for  the  first  time,  since  neither  the  originals  nor  the  film  copies  are 
to  be  found  in  any  other  library  in  the  South  Atlantic  States. 

The  members  of  the  Legal  Microfilm  Association  are  giving  consid- 
eration to  the  feasibility  of  selecting  all  leading  cases  for  the  earlier 
terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  filming  these  under  some  progressive 
plan  that  would  eventually  extend  this  film  record  back  to  the  date  when 
the  Court  was  created.  There  are  also  a  number  of  other  microfilm 
projects  worthy  of  consideration,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  will  receive 
attention  in  due  time. 

There  has  been  a  consistent  growth  of  the  Law  Library  during  the 
year,  but  no  single  addition  requires  special  mention.  In  all,  3,045  bound 
volumes  have  been  added,  bringing  the  total  collection  to  68,203  bound 
volumes,  the  largest  legal  collection  in  the  South.  The  Library  has  also 
added  694  pamphlets  to  its  valuable  pamphlet  collection  of  7,938  items, 
all  of  which  have  been  bound  and  cataloged.  Needless  to  say,  as  the 
collection  increases  in  size,  and  as  out-of-print  items,  needed  to  fill  in 
gaps,  are  located,  the  service  to  the  public  is  being  improved.  The  prob- 
lem of  providing  shelving  for  the  books  is  becoming  increasingly  acute, 
and  even  makeshift  arrangements  have  for  the  most  part  been  exhausted. 

H.  Claude  Horack, 

Dean. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

The  second  decade  of  the  Duke  University  Schools  of  Medicine, 
Nursing,  and  Dietetics,  which  started  in  1940,  will  continue  or  even  ex- 
ceed, it  is  hoped,  the  progress  made  during  the  first  ten  years. 

On  June  2,  1941,  sixty-five  physicians  were  graduated,  and  on  October 
2,  1941,  seventy-six  first-year  students  will  be  admitted.  The  latter  were 
selected  from  seven  hundred  completed  applications. 

We  wish  to  record  our  sorrow  over  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  H.  Muller 
on  January  22,  1941.  Miss  Muller  had  been  Instructor  in  Anesthesia  since 
the  School  and  Hospital  were  opened  and  had  contributed  greatly  to  their 
success. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  scientific  contributions  were  published 
during  the  past  year  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty and  student  body.  This  research  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
generous  gifts  in  the  attached  list,  and  we  hope  that  this  support  will  be 
continued. 

The  following  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Medicine:  Dr.  Leo  Alexander,  Associate  Professor  of  Neuro- 
psychiatry ;  Dr.  George  J.  Baylin,  Instructor  in  Radiology  and  Anatomy ; 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Carroll,  Lecturer  in  Neuropsychiatry;  Dr.  Ignacio  Matte 
Blanco,  Lecturer  in  Neuropsychiatry ;  Dr.  Joe  C.  Rude,  Associate  in 
Radiology  ;  Professor  F.  S.  Aldridge,  Chaplain  to  Duke  Hospital ;  Mr.  Elon 
H.  Clark,  Instructor  in  Art  and  Photography  as  Applied  to  Medicine ; 
Dr.  H.  H.  Henry,  Instructor  in  Syphilology;  Dr.  Howard  E.  Jensen, 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Mental  Hygiene;  Dr.  Robert  Barrett  Lawson, 
Associate  in  Pediatrics;  Dr.  A.  W.  Makepiece,  Associate  in  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology;  Dr.  M.  Pierce  Rucker,  Lecturer  in  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology ;  Dr.  Edgar  T.  Thompson,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Mental  Hygiene. 

The  following  Nonresident  Fellows  have  been  appointed :  Dr.  How- 
ard D.  Apple,  Dentistry ;  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Cadell,  Dentistry ;  Dr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Farmer,  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology ;  Dr.  Julian  E. 
Jacobs,  Orthopaedics;  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Joistad,  Jr.,  Radiology;  Dr.  Albert 
F.  Lee,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology;  Dr.  Coyte  R.  Minges,  Dentistry;  Dr. 
Philip  B.  Parsons,  Radiology;  Dr.  Richard  Z.  Query,  Medicine;  Dr. 
Everette  R.  Teague,  Dentistry;  Dr.  Chester  H.  Waters,  Tr.,  Ortho- 
paedics ;  Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Weeks,  Medicine ;  Dr.  Perry  B.  Whittington, 
Dentistry ;  Dr.  Louis  B.  Ziv,  Surgery. 

The  following  promotions  were  made :  Dr.  Lenox  D.  Baker  from 
Associate  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopaedics,  Dr.  J.  Lamar  Callaway 
from  Associate  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology, 
Dr.  Erie  B.  Craven,  Jr.,  from  Instructor  to  Associate  in  Medicine,  Dr. 
Cyrus  C.  Erickson  from  Instructor  to  Associate  in  Pathology,  Miss  Eliza 
D.  Goodman  from  Assistant  to  Instructor  in  Anesthesia,  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Graves  from  Associate  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology,  Dr.  Philip 
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Handler  from  Assistant  to  Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Nutrition,  Dr. 
Jerome  S.  Harris  from  Associate  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics 
and  Biochemistry,  Dr.  Walter  Kempner  from  Associate  to  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,  Dr.  Henry  I.  Kohn  from  Associate  to  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology,  Dr.  Talmage  L.  Peele  from 
Instructor  to  Associate  in  Anatomy,  Dr.  Karl  A.  Youngstrom  from  In- 
structor to  Associate  in  Anatomy. 

The  School  of  Medicine  assisted  the  Summer  School  in  holding  the 
fourth  Annual  School  for  Workers  in  Children's  Homes  and  Orphanages 
from  July  29  to  August  16,  1940. 

In  cooperation  with  the  medical  faculties  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  Wake  Forest  College,  a  symposium  on  Medical  and  Gyne- 
cological Diseases  was  held  for  colored  physicians  at  the  Lincoln  Hospital 
on  September  25,  1940. 

From  October  31  to  November  2  the  seventh  Annual  Postgraduate 
Symposium  was  held.  The  subject  was  Diseases  of  Metabolism  and  of 
the  Blood  Forming  Organs.  The  following  lecturers  participated :  Dr. 
Fuller  Albright,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  Harvard  Medical 
School;  Dr.  William  Dameshek,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  Tufts 
College  Medical  School ;  Dr.  Louis  K.  Diamond,  Associate  in  Pediatrics, 
Harvard  Medical  School;  Dr.  Eugene  F;  DuBois,  Professor  of  Medicine, 
Cornell  University  Medical  College ;  Dr.  Frank  A.  Evans,  Physician-in- 
Chief ,  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Pittsburgh ;  Dr.  Claude  E.  Fork- 
ner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Cornell  University  Medical 
College;  Dr.  Alexis  F.  Hartmann,  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  Washington 
University  School  of  Medicine ;  Dr.  Elliott  P.  Joslin,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  Emeritus,  Harvard  Medical  School ;  Dr.  Frank  H.  Lahey, 
Director,  The  Lahey  Clinic,  Boston;  Dr.  Leland  S.  McKittrick,  In- 
structor in  Surgery,  Harvard  Medical  School ;  Dr.  George  R.  Minot, 
Professor  of  Medicine,  Harvard  Medical  School ;  Dr.  Cyrus  C.  Sturgis, 
Professor  of  Medicine,  University  of  Michigan  School  of  Medicine ;  Dr. 
Allen  O.  Whipple,  Valentine  Mott  Professor  of  Surgery,  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University;  and  Dr.  Russell  M. 
Wilder,  Professor  of  Medicine,  The  Mayo  Foundation  for  Medical  Educa- 
tion and  Research,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Five  hundred  and  forty-four  visiting  physicians  registered  for  the  1940 
Symposium.  This  number  does  not  include  students,  nurses,  or  staff  mem- 
bers associated  with  Duke  University.  Of  the  544  physicians,  385  were 
from  North  Carolina,  68  from  Virginia,  45  from  South  Carolina,  and  46 
from  other  states.  In  addition,  35  medical  students  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  22  from  Wake  Forest  College  attended.  The  regis- 
tration of  the  past  Symposia  is  listed  below  for  comparison: 

Year  Subject  Registration 

1934  Orthopaedics    300 

1935  Gastro-intestinal  Diseases    493 

1936  'Heart  and  Kidney 355 

1937  Pediatrics,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics   346 

1938  Medical  Problems    327 

1939  Lungs  and  Thorax   271 

1940  Blood   and   Metabolism    544 
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In  addition  to  those  at  the  Seventh  Postgraduate  Symposium,  the  fol- 
lowing lecturers  have  addressed  the  Staff  and  students  during  the  past 
year:  Dr.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake 
Forest  College;  Dr.  R.  S.  Carroll,  Highland  Hospital,  Asheville,  North 
Carolina;  Dr.  Henrik  Dam,  University  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  Dr. 
L.  E.  Farr,  Director  of  Research  of  the  Alfred  I.  duPont  Institute  of 
the  Nemours  Foundation,  Wilmington,  Delaware;  Dr.  Paul  Gyorgy, 
Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Medicine;  Dr.  T.  R.  Harrison, 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest  College;  Dr.  W.  M. 
Johnson,  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest  College; 
Dr.  D.  B.  Maggs,  Duke  University  School  of  Law;  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer, 
Henry  Phipps  Professor  of  Psychiatry  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Medicine;  Dr.  H.  D.  Meyer,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Dr.  N.  B.  Van  Etten,  President  of  the  American  Medical  Association; 
Dr.  J.  R.  Williams,  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest 
College;  Dr.  M.  C.  Winternitz,  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine;  Dr. 
M.  V.  Ziegler,  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

On  November  29-30,  1940,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  and  Hospital  was  celebrated,  and  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Neuropsychiatry  was  dedicated.  One  hundred  and  twenty  med- 
ical alumni  and  former  members  of  the  House  Staff  were  present.  Dr. 
Adolf  Meyer,  Henry  Phipps  Professor  of  Psychiatry  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  School  of  Medicine,  addressed  the  Staff,  students,  and  alumni 
on  "Considerations  on  Psychiatry  or  Ergasiatrics  as  an  Essential  and 
Natural  Part  of  All  Medical  Training  and  Practice."  Special  clinics  and 
talks  were  given  by  Drs.  R.  L.  Flowers,  F.  M.  Hanes,  D.  T.  Smith, 
Deryl  Hart,  and  Bayard  Carter. 

On  November  29,  1940,  alumni  of  the  School  and  Hospital  had  a  tenth 
reunion  dinner  and  organized  the  Duke  University  School  of  Medicine 
Alumni  Association  with  the  following  officers:  J.  M.  Arena,  President; 
R.  W.  Graves,  Vice-President ;  J.  L.  Callaway,  Secretary-Treasurer ; 
L.  D.  Baker,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

From  January  19  to  March  2,  1941,  the  Faculty  and  students  of  the 
School  cooperated  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  providing 
clinics  and  ward-rounds  for  the  Latin  American  physicians  and  medical 
students  attending  the  "Summer  School"  of  the  Inter-American  Institute 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

During  January,  February,  and  March,  Dr.  Laurence  H.  Snyder,  Pro- 
fessor of  Medical  Genetics  in  the  Ohio  State  University  College  of  Med- 
icine, gave  weekly  lectures  on  medical  genetics  to  the  medical  students 
and  Faculties  of  Duke  University,  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Wake  Forest  College.  The  belief  that  nothing  practical  is  known  about 
human  heredity,  except  that  red  hair  and  hemophilia  run  in  families,  has 
been  too  prevalent  among  the  public  and  unfortunately  also  among  many 
members  of  the  medical  profession.  To  fill  this  void  in  the  medical 
students'  and  physicians'  knowledge  of  medical  genetics,  and  to  prevent 
some  of  the  earlier  mistakes  in  genetic  advice  to  families,  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  made  these  lectures  possible  by  a  generous  grant.    Dr.  Snyder 
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also  collaborated  with  Dr.  William  Allan  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
who  for  many  years  has  been  doing  pioneer  work  in  human  heredity  and 
family  records.  Not  only  is  much  known  of  medical  genetics,  but  the 
knowledge  is  of  practical  value  in  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  disease, 
and  in  the  everyday  practice  of  medicine.  For  example,  in  addition  to 
the  valuable  advice  which  can  be  given  to  prospective  parents  with  unde- 
sirable hereditary  traits  on  the  inadvisability  of  having  children,  mothers 
who  have  had  one  abnormal  child  should  be  cautioned  that  subsequent  ones 
also  may  be  malformed.  Physicians  who  are  interested  in  the  genetic 
aspects  of  the  family  histories  of  their  patients  can  be  on  the  alert  for 
the  development  of  certain  diseases  and  during  the  early,  usually  over- 
looked, stages  can  start  treatment  which  may  prevent  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Because  of  the  interest  in  human  heredity  which  Dr.  Snyder 
has  aroused  in  the  Staff  and  students,  the  Duke  University  Press  is  pub- 
lishing these  lectures.  A  written  record  of  them  is  needed  for  frequent 
reference,  and  others  should  have  the  advantage  of  this  information. 
Geneticists,  biologists,  psychologists,  and  sociologists  will  find  this  book 
an  authoritative  source  of  information  on  the  medical  aspects  of  genetic 
studies.  This  book  also  will  stimulate  interest  in  and  further  investigation 
of  the  subject.  We  wish  to  record  our  gratitude  to  Dr.  Snyder  and  to 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  for  these  lectures. 

The  School  is  continuing  its  cooperation  with  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion and  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  in  the  field  study  of 
nutrition  in  rural  communities  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  F.  Milam, 
Associate  in  Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health, 
the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  weekly  postgraduate  courses  in  Obstetrics 
and  Pediatrics  for  practicing  physicians  have  been  given  at  the  School 
and  Hospital. 

On  May  15,  1941,  the  students  and  Faculty  held  a  round-table  discus- 
sion on  Socialized  Medicine.  The  following  participated :  Dr.  Harold 
W.  Brown,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health 
of  Duke  University;  Dr.  Frederic  M.  Hanes,  Professor  of  Medicine  of 
Duke  University;  Dr.  Wingate  M.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Medicine  of 
the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest  College ;  Dr. 
Douglas  B.  Maggs,  Professor  of  Law  of  Duke  University;  and  Dr. 
Harold  D.  Meyer,  Professor  of  Sociology  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  new  hospital  wards,  for  which  we  are  very  grateful  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Duke  Endowment  and  Duke  University,  have  been  named 
for  the  following  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons :  Dr.  Harvey 
Cushing,  formerly  Professor  of  Surgery  of  Harvard  Medical  School; 
Dr.  T-  Whitridge  Williams,  formerly  Professor  of  Obstetrics  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Medicine;  Dr.  George  R.  Minot,  Professor  of  Med- 
icine of  Harvard  Medical  School;  Dr.  Rudolph  Matas,  Professor  of 
Surgery  of  Tulane  University  School  of  Medicine;  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
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Holmes,  formerly  Professor  of  Anatomy  of  Harvard  Medical  School; 
and  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  Professor  of  Psychiatry  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Medicine.  The  Neuropsychiatry  Outpatient  Clinic  has  been 
named  for  Dr.  George  H.  Kirby,  formerly  one  of  North  Carolina's  out- 
standing psychiatrists. 

The  Department  of  Neuropsychiatry,  which  was  started  this  year 
through  a  greatly  appreciated  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  is 
rapidly  and  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of  the  School,  Hospital,  and 
state  in  this  field.  An  electrophysiological  laboratory  has  been  organized 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Physiology,  with  special  emphasis 
on  electroencephalography,  as  well  as  electric  shock  therapy  in  Duke 
Hospital,  the  State  Hospital  at  Dix  Hill,  and  the  Highland  Hospital  at 
Asheville.  Exchange  visits  have  been  made  by  the  members  of  the 
psychiatric  staffs  of  Duke  and  Highland  Hospitals.  Several  nurses  and 
attendants  have  been  provided  by  Highland  Hospital  for  the  Duke  psy- 
chiatric unit.  Student  nurses  from  Highland  Hospital  are  being  trained 
in  general  nursing  at  Duke. 

The  Faculty  and  graduates  are  cooperating  wholeheartedly  with  the 
National  Defense  Program.  Lieutenant  Commander  R.  S.  Crispell  (MC), 
U.  S.  N.  R.,  Associate  Professor  of  Neuropsychiatry,  and  Lieutenant  R. 
L.  Pearse  (MC),  U.  S.  N.  R.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology, 
are  on  active  duty  with  the  United  States  Navy  Medical  Corps ;  and 
1st  Lieutenant  C.  E.  Haines,  M.  R.  C,  Assistant  in  Urology;  Major 
J.  W.  R.  Norton,  M.  R.  C,  Lecturer  in  Preventive  Medicine  and  Public 
Health ;  Captain  H.  F.  Pickett,  Photographer ;  and  Captain  L.  C.  Roberts, 
M.  R.  C,  Instructor  in  Urology,  are  serving  in  the  United  States  Army 
Medical  Corps.  Dr.  E.  P.  Alyea,  Associate  Professor  of  Urology;  Dr. 
W.  D.  Forbus,  Professor  of  Pathology;  Dr.  D.  F.  Milam,  Associate  in 
Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health ;  Dr.  D.  T.  Smith,  Professor  of 
Bacteriology;  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Sprunt,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology, 
are  members  of  national  committees  for  the  prevention  of  disease  in  the 
Army  and  Navy.  As  shown  on  the  attached  Honor  Roll,  eighty  of  the 
six  hundred  and  thirty-five  graduates  and  former  members  of  the  House 
Staff  are  medical  officers  with  the  Army  and  Navy. 

On  November  26,  1940,  the  Secretary  of  War  approved  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  65th  General  Hospital  by  the  Duke  University  School  of 
Medicine.  During  World  War  I.  the  Base  Hospital  from  North  Carolina, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  F.  M.  Hanes,  Professor  of  Medicine, 
also  was  No.  65.  This  unit  with  seventy-three  officers,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  nurses,  and  six  hundred  and  ninety-three  enlisted  men  is  designed 
for  the  care  of  one  thousand  battle  casualties  and  nonbattle  casualties  in 
the  theater  of  operations.  It  is  expected  that  the  hospital  will  be  called 
to  active  duty  only  in  the  event  that  military  operations  are  anticipated. 
As  may  be  judged  from  the  following  list  of  the  Faculty,  graduates,  and 
former  members  of  the  House  Staff  who  have  volunteered  for  service  with 
this  unit,  the  depleted  Staff  of  the  School  will  have  difficulty  in  carrving 
the  teaching  and  patient  load  in  case  of  war,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
task  can  be  done. 
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The  following  have  volunteered  and  been  accepted  for  service  with  the 
65th  General  Hospital :  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  L.  Persons,  Associate  in 
Medicine,  as  Director  and  Chief  of  the  Medical  Service;  Lieutenant 
Colonel  C.  E.  Gardner,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  as  Chief  of 
the  Surgical  Service;  Captain  R.  C.  Lincicome,  Assistant  in  Medicine,  as 
Adjutant;  1st  Lieutenant  H.  D.  Apple,  Nonresident  Fellow  in  Dentistry; 
Major  J.  M.  Arena,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics;  Captain  R.  A. 
Arnold,  Instructor  in  Otolaryngology  and  Ophthalmology ;  2d  Lieutenant 
J.  G.  Brothers,  Administrative  Assistant;  1st  Lieutenant  I.  W.  Brown. 
Assistant  in  Pathology;  1st  Lieutenant  F.  S.  Caddell,  Nonresident  Fellow 
in  Dentistry;  1st  Lieutenant  David  Caver,  Assistant  in  Medicine;  Cap- 
tain R.  L.  Craig,  Instructor  in  Neurology;  Major  E.  B.  Craven.  Jr.. 
Associate  in  Medicine;  Major  J.  E.  Dees.  Associate  in  Urology;  1st 
Lieutenant  L.  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Dentistry;  Major  C.  C. 
Erickson,  Associate  in  Pathology;  Major  W.  D.  Farmer,  Nonresident 
Fellow  in  Otolaryngology  and  Ophthalmology;  Captain  J.  S.  Harris, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Biochemistry;  1st  Lieutenant  W. 
F.  Hollister,  Assistant  in  Surgery;  Captain  J.  E.  Jacobs,  Nonresident 
Fellow  in  Orthopaedics;  1st  Lieutenant  A.  H.  Joistad.  Jr.,  Nonresident 
Fellow  in  Radiology;  1st  Lieutenant  H.  B.  Kernodle,  Assistant  in  Sur- 
gery; Captain  A.  F.  Lee,  Nonresident  Fellow  in  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology; Captain  D.  L.  Lovell,  Assistant  in  Surgery;  Captain  I.  H. 
Manning,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Medicine;  Captain  E.  E.  Menefee.  Instructor 
in  Medicine;  2d  Lieutenant  A.  E.  Millis.  Assistant  Pharmacist:  Captain 
C.  R.  Minges,  Nonresident  Fellow  in  Dentistry;  1st  Lieutenant  G.  C. 
Newman,  Assistant  in  Medicine;  Major  W.  M.  Nicholson,  Associate  in 
Medicine ;  Major  E.  S.  Orgain,  Associate  in  Medicine ;  Captain  P.  B. 
Parsons,  Nonresident  Fellow  in  Radiology ;  Captain  R.  Z.  Query,  Non- 
resident Fellow  in  Medicine ;  Captain  P.  G.  Reque,  Instructor  in  Derma- 
tology and  Syphilology;  Captain  L.  C.  Roberts,  Instructor  in  Urology; 
Captain  N.  F.  Ross,  Assistant  in  Dentistry;  Major  J.  C.  Rude.  Associate 
in  Radiology;  1st  Lieutenant  P.  W.  Schanher,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Surgery- 
Captain  W.  C.  Sealey,  Instructor  in  Surgery;  Captain  O.  N.  Smith,  In- 
structor in  Medicine ;  Captain  J.  B.  Stevens,  Instructor  in  Medicine ; 
Captain  R.  B.  Suitt,  Associate  in  Neuropsychiatry;  Captain  E.  R.  Teague. 
Nonresident  Fellow  in  Dentistry;  Major  W.  L.  Thomas,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology;  Captain  S.  E.  Upchurch.  Instructor 
in  Surgery ;  Captain  C.  H.  Waters,  Jr.,  Nonresident  Fellow  in  Ortho- 
paedics:  1st  Lieutenant  K.  D.  Weeks,  Nonresident  Fellow  in  Medicine; 
Major  P.  B.  Whittington.  Jr.,  Nonresident  Fellow  in  Dentistry;  Major 
Barnes  Woodhall,  Assistant  Professor  of  Neurosurgery;  and  Major  L.  B. 
Ziv,  Nonresident  Fellow  in  Surgery. 

Miss  Julia  E.  White,  First  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Nursing,  has  been  designated  Chief  Nurse  of  the  65th  General  Hospital. 
In  addition  to  Miss  White,  the  following  nurses,  who  are  or  have  been 
associated  with  Duke  Hospital,  have  enrolled  in  the  First  Reserve  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  for  duty  with  the  Duke  unit : 
Marv  Averv,   Mildred   Bearss,   Katherine  Bland,   Inez   Bowman.   Nannie 
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Chilton,  Alucia  Crowell,  Lillie  Mae  Cothran,  Edna  Edwards,  Elizabeth 
Evans,  Delana  Gillis,  Mildred  Holley,  Josephine  Johnson,  Ruby  Z.  John- 
son, Nancy  Jones,  Mary  Lineberger,  Credith  Loy,  Nell  Maddry,  Louise 
Marks,  Virginia  McDavid,  Elizabeth  Mcintosh,  Nancy  Muhleman,  Mar- 
garet Pickett,  Mary  Walker  Randolph,  Laureen  Reardon,  Margaret  Sea- 
well,  Claire  Snipes,  Rosabelle  Wehunt,  and  Mary  Williams. 

The  School  and  Hospital,  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of 
Wake  Forest  College,  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  are  cooperating 
with  the  National  Youth  Administration  in  the  rehabilitation  of  regis- 
trants who  have  been  rejected  by  Selective  Service  because  of  physical 
defects.  An  N.Y.A.  Resident  Center  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  youths  has  been  built  in  Durham  for  this  purpose. 

All  of  the  medical  students  and  first-year  interns  have  been  deferred 
by  the  draft  boards  in  order  that  they  may  complete  their  training  and 
become  qualified  as  medical  officers  in  the  Army  or  Navy.  The  number 
of  students  of  medicine  and  hospital  interns  in  this  country  cannot  be 
reduced  without  interfering  greatly  with  national  defense  and  the  main- 
tenance of  national  health.  All  of  the  American  schools  graduate  approxi- 
mately 5,000  physicians  yearly,  of  whom  about  1,500  are  ineligible  for 
military  service  because  of  physical  disability,  sex  and  other  disquali- 
fying considerations,  leaving  a  maximum  of  3,500  available  for  service 
with  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Commissions  as  2d  Lieutenants  in  the  Army  Medical  Administrative 
Corps  Reserve  or  as  Ensigns,  H-V(P),  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  have  been 
offered  to  all  of  the  junior  and  senior  medical  students,  and  commissions 
as  1st  Lieutenants  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  Reserve  or  as  Lieutenants, 
junior  grade,  MC-V(G),  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  to  all  of  the  graduates. 
They  will  not  be  called  to  active  duty  until  the  completion  of  at  least  one 
year  of  hospital  internship. 

Due  to  the  increased  military  as  well  as  civilian  needs  for  physicians, 
the  medical  schools  have  been  asked  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  doctors.  The  School  has  complied  by  admitting 
seventy-six  students  for  1941,  and  has  recommended  that  the  Committee 
on  Admission  be  instructed  to  continue  to  admit  properly  qualified  students 
up  to  a  total  of  seventy-six  so  long  as  the  emergency  exists  and  so  long 
as  a  10  per  cent  increase  over  the  normal  output  is  deemed  adequate.  In 
the  event  that  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  becomes  necessary,  the  admission 
of  the  normal  number  (maximum  sixty-eight)  of  students  every  nine 
months  with  continuous  attendance  (graduation  in  three  calendar  vears) 
has  been  suggested.  In  the  event  that  a  maximum  output  becomes  im- 
perative, seventy-six  students  could  be  admitted  every  nine  months.  The 
School  also  has  agreed  to  admit  one  or  two  British  junior  or  senior  med- 
ical students  during  the  emergency. 

School  of  Nursing.  On  October  3,  1940,  sixty  first-year  students  were 
admitted  to  the  School  of  Nursing,  and  on  March  21,  1941,  forty  of  them 
completed  their  probationary  period.  Due  to  the  increased  need  for  nurses 
during  the  Defense  Program,  the  entering  class  of  pupil  nurses  has  been 
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increased  to  eighty-five,  through  a  generous  grant  from  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  On  June  2,  1941,  twenty-six  nurses  received  the 
Diploma  in  Nursing,  and  sixteen  of  them  also  were  awarded  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing.  Each  year,  two  of  the  best  pupil 
nurses  may  elect  the  course  in  Public  Health  Nursing  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Nursing  has  been  reorganized,  the 
basic  practical  training  in  nursing  strengthened,  and  the  educational  value 
increased.  One  year  of  college  work,  including  courses  in  English, 
Zoology,  Chemistry,  History,  Psychology,  and  Sociology,  is  now  required 
for  admission.  After  three  years  in  the  School,  the  Diploma  of  Graduate 
Nurse  is  awarded.  The  nurses  who  make  the  best  records  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  an  additional  year  of  combined  University  and  nursing 
studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing. 

School  of  Dietetics.  The  training  of  dietitians  and  nurses,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  dietetic  division  of  the  Hospital  have  continued  at 
their  usual  high  level. 

Duke  Hospital.  Christmas  Day,  when  the  census  fell  to  226,  was  the 
only  time  last  year  without  a  waiting  list  of  patients.  At  other  times, 
the  number  of  patients  seeking  hospitalization  has  exceeded  the  facilities. 
The  Hospital  census  has  been  as  high  as  465  with  a  daily  average  of  405. 
During  the  past  year,  the  visits  to  the  Public  Dispensary  increased  21 
per  cent  to  103,719.  These  patients  came  from  all  of  the  one  hundred 
North  Carolina  counties  and  from  twenty-nine  other  states.  The  total 
number  of  patients  treated  during  these  eleven  years  since  the  Hospital 
was  opened  is  164,700. 

The  cooperative  plan  of  having  the  communities  and  the  Hospital 
share  the  cost  of  the  care  of  charity  patients,  instead  of  either  carrying 
all  of  it,  is  increasingly  effective.  During  the  past  year,  76.5  per  cent 
of  the  patients  in  the  Hospital  have  not  been  able  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 
their  medical  care ;  seventy-seven  of  their  counties  have  assisted  them,  in 
amounts  varying  from  $8  to  $18,333.  The  money  contributed  by  the 
counties  was  5.5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  care  of  these  patients ;  churches 
and  community  friends  contributed  1.6  per  cent,  and  the  patients  themselves 
paid  53.6  per  cent.  In  some  counties  the  proportion  contributed  by  the 
patients  was  even  less.  Of  the  total  $299,577  for  the  cost  of  charity  work 
to  the  Hospital,  94.8  per  cent  was  for  the  care  of  patients  from  North 
Carolina,  2.7  per  cent  patients  from  South  Carolina,  and  3.5  per  cent  for 
those  from  Virginia.  Patients  from  the  other  twenty-seven  states  paid 
slightly  more  than  the  cost  of  their  care. 

Of  the  total  cost  of  operating  the  Hospital,  43.3  per  cent  was  for 
nursing  and  care  of  patients,  27.5  per  cent  for  food,  22.9  per  cent  for 
heat,  water,  telephone,  and  maintenance  of  buildings,  and  6.3  per  cent  for 
administration. 

The  wives  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  continue  to  give  very  val- 
uable and  appreciated  assistance  through  the  work  of  the  Hospital  Aux- 
iliary every  Wednesday  morning. 

The  Medical  Social  Service  Division  is  making  a  rapidly  growing  con- 
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tribution  to  the  care  and  welfare  of  the  patients  in  the  Hospital  and  of 
those  who  have  returned  to  their  homes.  Training"  in  social  case  work  also 
is  being  given  to  students  of  the  Division  of  Public  Welfare  and  Social 
Work  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  courses  in  laboratory  technique,  anesthesia,  and  library  records 
continue  to  fill  a  great  need.  Due  to  the  demands  of  the  National  Defense 
Program  for  trained  technicians,,  the  number  of  students  admitted  has 
been  increased. 

Future  Needs.  Increased  support  is  needed  for  ophthalmology,  nursing 
education,  neuroanatomy,  neurophysiology,  obstetrics  and  gynecology;  a 
new  nurses'  home  so  that  the  present  building  can  be  used  for  an  interns 
dormitory;  an  additional  obstetric  delivery  room;  provision  for  the  isola- 
tion of  infected  obstetric  and  gynecologic  patients ;  a  cyclotron ;  another 
elevator;  enlargement  of  the  animal  quarters;  a  university  or  hospital 
laundry ;  a  separate  building  or  soundproofing  for  the  ice  machinery  of 
the  Hospital ;  rerouting  of  the  road  in  front  of  the  Hospital  to  divert  the 
increasingly  dangerous  traffic ;  a  lunch  and  waiting  room ;  and  more 
parking  space  for  the  patients  and  their  relatives. 

All  of  us  greatly  appreciate  the  help  given  by  all  members  of  the 
Faculty,  Administration,  and  Trustees  of  the  University  and  of  the  Duke 
Endowment,  and  realize  that  the  growth  of  the  Schools  and  Hospital  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  years  has  been  the  result  of  their  cordial  cooperation. 
The  Staff,  graduates,  and  students  recognize  that  this  progress  can  be 
maintained  only  by  continued  cooperation  and  more  intensive  work ;  and 
during  this  second  decade  renewed  efforts  are  being  made  toward  this 
goal. 

W.  C.  Davison, 

Dean. 
Gifts  to  the  School  of  Medicine  and  Hospital,  1940-41,  for  Which  the 

Medical  Faculty  Expresses  Its  Thanks 
Anatomy: 

$200.00  worth  of  endocrine  products  from  the  Schering  Corporation. 
Biochemistry: 

$3,000.00   for    research    on    the    physical    chemistry    of    proteins,    from    the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

$2,000.00  for  research  on  proteins,  from  the  Lederle  Laboratories. 

$1,560.00    for    research    on    nicotinic    acid,    from    The    John    and    Mary    R. 
Markle  Foundation. 
Physiology  and  Pharmacology: 

$5,000.00   for   research  in   nutrition,   from   The  John  and   Mary   R.   Markle 
Foundation. 

$2,000.00  for   research   on  the  chemistry   of  proteins,  from   the   Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Supplies  of  crystallin  vitamins  from  Merck  and  Company. 
Pathology: 

$2,900".00  for  the  study  of  brucellosis,  from  The  John  and  Mary  R.  Markle 
Foundation. 

$500.00  for  the  study  of  pertussis,  from  the  Lederle  Laboratories. 

Supply    of    alpha-estradiol    dipropionate    (di-ovocylin)     for    research,    from 
Ciba  Pharmaceutical  Products. 

Supply  of  pertussis  toxin  and  antitoxin   for  research,   from  Ciba  Pharma- 
ceutical Products. 
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Bacteriology: 

$4,000.00   for   the  study   of  fungi,    from   The   John  and   Mary    R.    Markle 

Foundation. 
$1,000.00  for  the  study  of  vitamin  B2  complex,  from  the  Lederle  Laboratories. 
$2,000.00  worth  of  staphylococcus  antitoxin,  from  the  Lederle  Laboratories. 
Medicine : 

$12,710.00  from  the  Anna  H.  Hanes  Fund  and  department  members. 
$4,450.00  from  the  James  A.  Greene  Fund. 

$7,500.00  for  brucellosis  research,  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
$700.00  for  Warburg  apparatus,  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
Supply  of  sulfadiazine  from  the  Lederle  Laboratories. 
Surgery: 

To  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Clinic  of  the  Orthopaedic  Division : 
$5,000.00  Anonymous. 
$20.00  from  the  Duke  Hospital  Auxiliary. 
$35.00  from  Mrs.  John  W.  Hanes. 
$370.00  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Michaux. 

$170.50  from  Drs.  Lenox  D.  Baker  and  R.  Beverly  Raney. 
$8.00  from  others. 
For  experimental  work  in  general  surgery : 

$8,618.21  from  the  Dorothy  Beard  Research  Fund. 
$5,500.00  from  the  Lederle  Laboratories. 

$10,000.00  for  an  electron  microscope  from  the  Lederle  Laboratories. 
$1,000.00  worth  of  drugs  and  equipment  from  the  following: 
Lederle  Laboratories 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Winthrop  Chemical  Company 
Upjohn  Company 
Alba  Pharmaceutical  Company 
DeVilbiss  Company 
E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  Company 
Merck  and  Company 
Bard  and  Company 
Clay  Adams  Company 
Schering  Corporation 
Roche  Organon,  Inc. 
Pediatrics: 

Supplies  of  thiamin  chloride,  brewers'  yeast,  cod  liver  oil,  oleum  percomor- 

phum  and  Olac,  from  Mead  Johnson  &  Company. 
Evaporated  milk  from  the  Pet  Milk  Company. 
Evaporated  milk  from  the  Carnation  Milk  Company. 
N 'euro 'psychiatry : 

$5,700.00  Anonymous. 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology: 

$5,580.00  contributions  by  department  members. 

$3,665.00  grants   in  aid  of   research  and   for  fellowships   in  the   Endocrine 
Division  from  the  following : 

$1,200.00  from  Ayerst,  McKenna  and  Harrison. 
$1,200.00  from  the  Schering  Corporation. 
$965.00  from  Ciba  Pharmaceutical  Products. 
$300.00  from  the  Upjohn  Company. 
$17,452.44  worth   of   organotherapeutic   substances    supplied   the    Endocrine 
Division  from  the  following: 

$7,822.20  from  Ayerst,  McKenna  and  Harrison. 
$5,472.76  from  the  Schering  Corporation. 
$1,402.50  from  Ciba  Pharmaceutical  Products. 
$960.00  from  Eli  Lilly  and  Company. 
$834.48  from  the  Upjohn  Company. 
$744.00  from  Parke  Davis  and  Company. 
$125.00  from  the  Cutter  Laboratories. 
$91.50  from  E.  R.  Squibb  and  Company. 
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Social  Service  Division: 
$9,150  Anonymous. 

G olden  Cross  Fund: 

$3,150.00  from  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  for  hospitalization. 

Honor  Roll 

Duke  University  School  of  Medicine 

Graduates  and  Staff  Members  in  Active  Military  Service 


Capt.  S.  L.  Avner,  M.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  S.  W.  Barefoot,  M.  R.  C. 
Capt.  B.  H.  Blocksom,  Jr.,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  J.  Boiarsky,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  O.  D.  Boyce,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  W.  E.  Brown,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  E.  I.  Bugg,  Jr.,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  J.  C.  Burge,  Jr.,  M.  R  C. 
1st  Lieut.  F.  H.  Crago,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  M.  B.  Cree,  M.  R.  C. 
Lieut.   Comdr.   R.   S.   Crispell,   MC-V 

(S),  U.  S.  N.  R. 
Lieut.,  j.  g.,  F.  H.  Crosby,  MC-V(S), 

U.  S.  N.  R. 
1st  Lieut.  W.  H.  Darden,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  T.  S.  Denholm,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  A.  D.  Doak,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  A.  Y.  Eagles,  M.  R.  C. 
Lieut.,  j.  g.,  H.  S.  Etter,  MC-V(S), 

U.  S.  N.  R. 
1st  Lieut.  D.  H.  Fogel,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  M.  Fritz,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  W.  H.  Gault,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  J.  Greenfield,  M.  R.  C 
Lieut.,  j.  g.,  J.  U.  Gunter,  MC-V(S), 

U.  S.  N.  R. 
1st  Lieut.  C.  E.  Haines,  Jr.,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  R.  F.  Haines,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  C.  F.  Hall,  M.  R.  C. 
Major  G.  E.  Harrison,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  H.  I.  Harvey,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  W.  D.  Hastings,  Jr.,  M.  R. 

C. 
1st  Lieut.  W.  C.  Hawkins,  M.  R.  C. 
Capt.  George  Heinitsh,  M.  R.  C. 
Lieut.,  j.  g.,  J.  M.  Hitch,  MC-V(S), 

U.  S.  N.  R. 
1st  Lieut.  E.  C.  Holscher,  M.  R.  C. 
Capt.  R.  T.  Jenkins,  M.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  W.  H.  Kaufman,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  K.  R.  Kiesau,  M.  R.  Q 
1st  Lieut.  G.  A.  Riser,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  R.  D.  Kornegay,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  W.  A.  Lefr,  M.  R.  C. 
Lieut.,  j.  g.,  D.  W.  Lester,  MC-V(S), 

U.  S.  N.  R. 
1st  Lieut.  T.  N.  Lide,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  S.  T.  Lourdeaux,  M.  R.  C. 
Lieut.     J.     F.     Lovejoy,     MC-V(S), 

U.  S.  N.  R. 


Ass't.   Surg.   P.  W.  Lucas,   U.   S.   P. 

H    S 
Capt.  R.  G.  Magruder,  M.  R.  C. 
Lieut.,  j.  g.,  P.  F.  Maness,  MC-V(S), 

U.  S.  N.  R. 
1st  Lieut.  H.  A.  McAllister,  M.  R.  C. 
Ass't.  Surg.  W.  J.  McAnally,  Jr.,  U. 

S.  P.  H.  S. 
Lieut.    P.    T.    McNamara,    MC-V(S), 

U.  S.  N.  R. 
1st  Lieut.  A.  S.  Morrow,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  V.  Moseley,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  W.  R.  Newbern,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  P.  I.  Nixon,  Jr.,  M.  R.  C. 
Major  J.  W.  R.  Norton,  M.  R.  C. 
Lieut.  R.  L.  Pearse,  MC-V(S),  U.  S. 

N.  R. 
1st  Lieut.  J.  McG.  Peery,  M.  R.  C. 
Capt.  D.  S.  Pepper,  M.  R.  C. 
Lieut.   P.  K.   Perkins,   MC-V(S),  U. 

S.  N.  R. 
Capt.  H.  F.  Pickett,  R.  C. 
Lieut.,  j.  g.,  K.  A.  Podger,  MC-V(S), 

U.  S.  N.  R. 
1st  Lieut.  E.  B.  Poole,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  A.  T.  Present,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  A.  D.  Puppell,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  R.  H.  Ralston,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  R.  B.  Ray,  M.  R.  C. 
Capt.  L.  C.  Roberts,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  R.  W.  Roberts,  Jr.,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  W.  T.  Ross,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  W.  E.  Sharpe,  Jr.,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  J.  E.  Sheehy,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  I.  M.  Siegel,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  G.  A.  Silver,  III,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  R.  C.  Smith,  M.  R.  C. 
Capt.  B.  A.  Strickland,  Jr.,  M.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  A.  J.  Tannenbaum,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  G.  I.  Uhde,  M.  R.  C. 
1st    Lieut.    C.    B.    Van    Arsdall,    Jr., 

M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  J.  M.  Vanhoy,  M.  R.  C. 
Capt.  N.  C.  Veale,  M.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  G.  A.  Watson,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  R.  J.  Wehs,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  J.  G.  Whilden,  M.  R.  C. 
Capt.  W.  E.  Wilkinson,  M.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  J.  A.  Wilson,  M.  R.  C. 
1st  Lieut.  J.  R.  Wilson,  M.  R  C. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

The  report  of  the  School  of  Forestry  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1940, 
to  June  30,  1941,  is  submitted  herewith.  This  report  covering  the  major 
forestry  activities  at  Duke  University  also  includes  accounts  of  progress 
and  developments  in  the  Duke  Forest  and  Arboretum.  The  section  on  the 
Duke  Forest  has  again  been  prepared  by  Professor  William  Maughan, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Forest,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  writer 
in  its  development  since  the  Forest  was  first  placed  under  management 
early  in  1931. 

Educational  Program  of  School 

The  third  year  of  the  School  of  Forestry  was  opened  in  September, 
1940,  with  twenty-eight  students  enrolled.  Fifteen  men  were  granted  the 
Master  of  Forestry  degree  last  June,  since  they  were  graduates  of  other 
schools  of  forestry  or  had  spent  two  years  in  the  Duke  School  of  Forestry. 
As  in  previous  years,  a  number  of  men  were  enrolled  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  forestry  as  their  major  field  of  study. 
Some  work  in  forestry  is  also  elected  by  graduate  students  majoring  in 
other  fields. 

Last  year's  student  body  was  again  widely  representative,  being  com- 
posed of  men  from  twenty-one  different  educational  institutions,  eighteen 
different  states,  and  two  foreign  countries — Canada  and  Japan.  The  fol- 
lowing states  were  represented :  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Kansas, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  and  Washington.  Two  students 
were  called  to  active  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation  before 
they  had  completed  their  work  for  the  Master's  degree.  Other  men  were 
called  for  duty,  enlisted,  or  obtained  employment  in  essential  national  de- 
fense work  soon  after  graduation. 

All  of  last  year's  graduates  not  in  the  armed  forces  or  in  national 
defense  work,  as  well  as  those  of  the  two  previous  years,  are  constructively 
employed  in  the  field  of  forestry,  some  in  federal  and  state  work  but 
most  of  them  with  pulp  and  paper,  lumber,  or  other  wood-using  industries. 

The  equipment  of  the  School  has  been  still  further  increased  and 
improved,  and  its  collections  have  been  augmented.  The  University  dry 
kiln  has  been  equipped  with  a  fully  modern  set  of  reversible  air  circulating 
fans.  With  this  equipment  kiln  drying  of  forest  products  can  be  carried 
on  under  a  wide  variety  of  methods  and  schedules  advantageous  for  in- 
struction and  research  in  this  field.  During  the  year  several  additions 
were  made  to  the  collection  of  forest  products  and  harvesting  tools. 

PERMANENT  WOOD  COLLECTION 

Over  1,000  new,  authentic  specimens  of  wood  have  been  added  to  the 
permanent   collection   of   the   School,   bringing  the   total   now   on   file  to 
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slightly  more  than  4,200  samples.  Notable  additions  include:  729  speci- 
ments  from  the  Krukoff  Brazilian  collection,  218  samples  from  the  African 
West  Coast,  265  samples  from  the  British  Empire,  and  411  samples  from 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

INSECT  AND   INSECT-WORK  COLLECTION 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  insects  affecting  forest  trees  have 
been  added  to  the  School  of  Forestry  collection  by  Professor  J.  A.  Beal 
and  his  graduate  students.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  were 
bark  beetles  occurring  in  North  Carolina,  although  a  limited  number  of 
additional  specimens  were  obtained  through  exchange  with  other  forest 
entomologists.  Several  apparently  new  and  undescribed  species,  mostly 
parasites  of  forest  insects,  have  been  obtained  through  rearing,  and  have 
been  added  to  the  collection.  One  new  genus  of  bark  beetle  was  collected 
in  the  state.  A  total  of  500  species  of  insects  that  feed  on  forest  trees 
representing  several  genera,  have  been  collected,  identified,  labeled,  and 
indexed  in  the  collection  files  during  the  past  year. 

The  collection  of  samples  of  characteristic  damage  has  been  enlarged 
chiefly  by  the  addition  of  samples  of  bark  beetle  damage  found  in  North 
Carolina. 

FUTURE  NEEDS  OF  DUKE  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 

The  immediate  and  future  needs  of  the  School  were  stressed  in  reports 
of  the  last  three  years.  These  pertain  to  adequate  permanent  quarters 
for  the  School,  further  enrichment  of  its  library,  and  increased  resources 
for  student  loans,  scholarships,  and  fellowships  and  for  research  by  both 
students  and  Faculty. 

The  temporary  quarters  which  the  School  occupies  in  House  GG  of 
the  graduate  and  professional  school  dormitory — Few  Quadrangle — are 
neither  well  suited  nor  well  located  for  permanent  use  by  the  School. 
Distractions  caused  by  radios  and  certain  vocal  activities  of  other  students 
more  or  less  common  to  student  dormitories  are  not  conducive  to  the 
highest  efficiency  of  either  students  or  Faculty  in  the  School  of  Forestry. 
Also  with  some  of  the  School's  work  advantageously  and  necessarily  kept 
in  the  Biology  Building  across  campus  from  Few  Quadrangle,  disadvan- 
tages result  from  this  separation  of  the  work.  If  the  enrollment  in  the 
School  of  Forestry  increases  following  the  restoration  of  international 
peace,  as  it  is  almost  certain  to  do,  the  two  small  classrooms  in  House  GG 
will  be  too  small  for  many  of  the  School's  classes.  Furthermore,  space 
is  utterly  lacking  in  which  to  display  the  expanding  collection  of  forest 
products  and  the  various  tools  used  in  the  production  and  harvesting  of 
forests.  Therefore,  the  usefulness  of  this  and  other  exhibit  and  demon- 
stration material  for  instructional  purposes  is  at  present  distinctly  limited. 
With  more  space  these  collections  could  be  used  effectively  and  could 
even  be  considerably  enlarged  at  little  or  no  expense  through  contribu- 
tions by  manufacturers  of  tools  and  equipment  and  of  products. 

The  strategic  location  of  the  Duke  School  of  Forestry  in  one  of  the 
most  important  forest  regions  of  the  country,  comparatively  near  to  com- 
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mercial  timber  and  wood-using  operations,  should  be  recognized  by  ex- 
panded facilities  for  instruction,  demonstration,  and  research.  The  lumber, 
pulp  and  paper,  furniture,  and  other  wood-using  industries  centered  in 
this  region  are  constantly  in  need  of  fully  trained  men  and  the  results  of 
research.  The  forest  industries  are  looking  to  the  Duke  School  of  For- 
estry for  leadership  in  developing  better  forestry  practices  and  better 
utilization  of  wood  in  all  its  forms,  and  cooperation  can  be  expected  if 
facilities  are  made  available.  A  long-range  program  by  the  School 
adequate  to  meet  these  needs  would  require,  first  of  all,  more  space  than 
is  available.  Besides  the  needs  of  the  School  for  adequate  quarters  al- 
ready mentioned,  indoor  space  should  be  available  to  accommodate  wood- 
working machinery  as  well  as  space  in  which  to  store  and  season  lumber 
and  other  wood  products.  Also  facilities  for  sawing  logs  cut  from  the 
Duke  Forest  would  make  possible  a  complete  and  highly  desirable  integra- 
tion of  study  and  instruction  in  forest  utilization  from  the  stump  through 
the  manufacture,  seasoning,  and  finishing  of  the  final  product. 

The  Duke  Forest 

The  numerous  activities  involved  in  managing  the  Duke  Forest  as 
an  operating  unit  are  gradually  becoming  more  or  less  stereotyped  and 
successive  reports,  therefore,  vary  primarily  only  in  detail.  The  passing 
of  each  year,  however,  witnesses  the  application  of  approved  forestry 
practices  to  more  and  more  areas  which  results  in  gradual  but  steady 
progress  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  complete  and  intensive  management 
for  the  entire  property. 

PLANTING  IN  THE  FOREST 

During  the  1940-41  planting  season  a  total  of  67.75  acres  of  new 
plantations  were  established,  9  acres  of  old  plantations  were  replanted, 
and  3.6  acres  were  spot  planted.  This  planting  raises  the  total  area 
planted  in  the  Forest  to  date  to  882  acres.  Of  the  total  of  75,700  trees 
set  out  this  year,  63,000  were  loblolly  pine,  9,700  yellow  poplar,  and  3,000 
red  cedar.  Approximately  65,000  of  these  trees  were  used  in  establishing 
new  plantings,  thus  raising  the  total  number  of  trees  used  for  this  pur- 
pose to  date  in  the  Forest  to  876,000.  As  customary,  the  planting  stock 
was  obtained  from  the  Clayton  nursery  operated  by  the  Division  of  For- 
estry of  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development. 

Once  more  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  cooperated  with  the  Forest  staff  and  supplied  C.C.C.  labor 
and  part  of  the  supervision  for  planting  some  25  acres  in  the  New  Hope 
Creek  Division. 

SILVICULTURAL  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  FOREST 

Silvicultural  cuttings  of  one  type  or  another  continue  to  be  effected 
in  line  with  the  management  policy  for  the  Forest.  The  first  thinning 
of  young  pine  stands,  as  described  in  previous  reports,  was  carried  out 
on  50.8  acres,  making  a  total  of  741.3  acres  thus  treated.    First  prunings 
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to  improve  the  grade  of  timber  produced  were  effected  on  39.2  acres  of 
young  pine  stands  and  second  prunings  were  made  on  27.5  acres  of  pine 
stands  in  the  New  Hope  Creek  Division.  The  area  of  stands  in  which 
first  prunings  have  been  carried  out  now  totals  245.9  acres,  and  second 
prunings  have  been  completed  on  39.2  acres. 

A  final  cutting  to  remove  the  mature  and  overmature  shortleaf  pine 
was  effected  on  about  25  acres  in  the  New  Hope  Creek  Division  to  com- 
plete the  second  selection  cutting  in  this  particular  area;  and  several  other 
cutting  operations,  mostly  of  an  experimental  nature,  were  carried  out 
on  small  areas.  The  most  important  of  these  were  experimental  cleanings 
in  some  of  the  plantations. 

The  only  clear  cutting  on  the  property  during  the  year  was  neces- 
sitated by  the  relocation  of  U.  S.  Highway  No.  70  through  the  Hillsboro 
Division. 

MARKETING  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

The  marketing  of  products  from  the  Forest  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  major  activities  in  the  operation  of  the  property.  During  the  year 
there  were  cut  and  sold  from  the  Forest  109,000  feet  of  pine  and  hard- 
wood sawlogs,  41,000  feet  of  red  cedar  logs,  304  long  poles  and  piling 
totaling  in  board  measure,  approximately  87,000  feet,  775  cords  of  fuel- 
wood,  446  cedar  posts,  86  Christmas  trees,  over  1,400  yards  of  sand  and 
soil,  and  numerous  minor  items.  Products  shipped  from  the  Forest  by 
rail  during  the  year  required  19^4  railroad  cars  to  raise  to  76^2  the  total 
number  of  carloads  shipped  from  the  Forest  to  date. 

Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  service  the  Forest  is  rendering  to 
neighboring  forest  owners.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  staff,  neighbors 
were  able  to  market  and  ship  some  51  carloads  of  material  to  one  of 
the  creosoting  companies  that  had  sent  an  operator  here  to  get  some  of 
the  special  long  poles  and  piling  from  the  Forest. 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  FOREST  FROM   FIRE 

Twenty  fires  occurred  in  the  Forest  during  1940-41,  the  largest  num- 
ber in  any  one  year  since  the  area  was  put  under  protection.  Of  this 
number,  17,  or  85  per  cent,  were  in  the  Durham  Division  and  14,  or  70 
per  cent,  occurred  either  along  main  highways  through  the  property  or 
adjacent  to  the  Pinecrest  and  Cranford  Road  residential  developments. 
A  total  area  of  31.8  acres  was  burned  over  for  an  average  of  1.59  acres 
per  fire.  The  general  effectiveness  of  fire  detection  and  suppression 
activities  is  demonstrated,  however,  by  the  fact  that  of  the  20  fires  occur- 
ring, 16  were  controlled  before  they  had  burned  one  acre  or  less. 

The  spring  fire  season  of  1941  was  an  unusual  one  in  that  the  peculiar 
combination  of  weather  factors,  lack  of  precipitation,  high  temperatures, 
low  humidity,  and  high  winds,  which  permit  the  easy  ignition  and  rapid 
spread  of  forest  fires,  lasted  for  an  unusually  long  period.  At  one  time 
in  March,  five  fires  occurred  along  Highway  751  within  a  period  of  72 
hours.     These  fires  were  undoubtedly  caused  by  burning  cigarettes  tossed 
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from  passing-  or  parked  cars,  but  through  the  efforts  of  the  staff,  neigh- 
bors, or  friends  notification  was  received  in  time  to  hold  all  of  them  to 
less  than  one-half  acre  in  area. 

Altogether,  9  of  the  1940-41  fires  were  believed  to  have  been  caused 
by  careless  smokers,  3  by  neighboring  residents  burning  brush  or  trash, 
3  by  minor  children,  3  by  neighbors  burning  to  clear  fields,  1  by  hunters, 
and  1  by  the  railroad. 

The  most  severe  damage  of  the  year  occurred  on  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 19  when  a  spectacular  fire  consumed  19^4  acres  of  5-year-old  lob- 
lolly pine  and  yellow  poplar  plantations  located  just  west  of  the  Erwin 
Road.  This  fire,  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  careless  neighbor, 
killed  over  two  thirds  of  the  trees. 

PUBLIC   USE  OF  THE  FOREST 

Recreational  use  of  the  Forest  by  members  of  the  University  and 
Durham  communities  continues  as  an  important  activity.  During  the 
year  over  7,300  persons  used  the  5  picnic  sites,  and  nearly  4,900  horseback 
riders  were  registered  at  the  Riding  Academy  in  the  Forest.  During  the 
year  another  riding  stable  was  established  adjacent  to  the  Forest,  and 
numerous  persons  from  this  stable  also  used  the  Forest  roads  and  trails, 
but  as  yet  no  record  of  their  numbers  has  been  maintained. 

VISITORS  TO  THE  FOREST 

As  usual  the  Forest  continues  to  attract  many  persons  who  come  to 
inspect  the  application  of  forestry  practices  on  the  area.  Of  special  sig- 
nificance during  the  past  year  was  a  series  of  tours  conducted  for  groups 
of  visiting  farmers  arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Extension 
Forester,  R.  W.  Graeber,  and  the  County  Agricultural  Agents  of  the 
several  counties.  Seven  groups,  including  a  total  of  183  persons,  came 
in  December  from  12  counties  as  follows:  Alamance,  Caswell,  Chatham, 
Durham,  Franklin,  Granville,  Lee,  Orange,  Person,  Randolph,  Vance, 
and  Wake. 

Teachers  of  forestry  and  student  groups  from  other  schools  of  for- 
estry accompanied  by  one  or  more  instructors  continue  to  stop  here  when 
they  are  out  on  forestry  tours.  Among  the  groups  visiting  this  past  year 
were:  Professor  S.  O.  Heiberg  and  39  students  from  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  who  stopped  during  the  fall, 
and  Professor  Hiram  Henderson  and  12  students  from  the  same  institu- 
tion in  the  spring;  Professors  Holsoe  and  Erickson  with  17  students  from 
West  Virginia  University :  Professor  E.  G.  Cheyney  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota;  Professor  Walter  Mulford  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; and  Professor  Patterson  from  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Owing  undoubtedly  to  the  international  situation,  no  visitors  from 
foreign  countries  were  registered  this  year  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Forest  was  organized.  It  is  presumed  that  this  situation  will  prevail 
until  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
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Arboretum 

The  most  urgent  needs  of  the  Arboretum  were  emphasized  in  last 
year's  report  and  will  not  be  repeated  here.  Nevertheless,  the  same  gen- 
eral conditions  of  a  year  ago  prevail  this  year. 

Several  new  permanent  plantings  were  made  in  the  spring  of  1941, 
and  still  other  species  are  being  grown  in  seed  beds.  The  two  droughts 
of  the  spring  and  late  summer  of  1941  have  wrought  havoc  with  much 
of  the  planting  stock  of  foreign  species,  and  in  many  instances  the  losses 
have  been  heavy.  This  was  particularly  true  where  water  was  not  avail- 
able. A  survival  count  of  all  materials  thus  far  set  out  in  the  Arboretum 
is  now  being  made  by  Professor  E.  S.  Harrar,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Arboretum. 

Forestry  Research 

Members  of  the  School  of  Forestry  Faculty  have  continued  their  in- 
tensive program  of  research.  During  the  past  year  a  number  of  projects 
were  completed  and  the  results  prepared  for  publication,  and  several  new 
studies  were  initiated. 

Work  was  continued  by  Professor  J.  A.  Beal  and  his  graduate  stu- 
dents on  some  of  the  important  forest  insects  of  the  region.  Special 
emphasis  was  placed  on  a  study  of  the  bark  beetles  of  North  Carolina 
since  this  group  represents  one  of  the  most  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  damage  to  forests  and  forest  products.  Professor  Beal  spent  the  entire 
summer  on  research  on  forest  insects  of  the  Duke  Forest.  Work  under 
way  during  the  year  included : 

1.  A  study  of  the  Nantucket  pine  tip  moth,  the  damage  caused  by  it, 
and  methods  of  control  was  begun  in  1940  and  continued  during  the  past 
year. 

2.  Insect  damage  to  hickory  reproduction.  This  study  will  be  con- 
tinued through  the  subsequent  reexamination  of  sample  plots.  A  pre- 
liminary report  on  this  work  has  already  been  published. 

3.  A  study  of  insect  damage  to  fire-injured  pines  was  also  instituted 
during  the  past  year. 

4.  Studies  on  the  Pales  weevil,  a  serious  enemy  of  pine  reproduction, 
have  been  continued  by  Professor  Beal.  It  is  believed  that  the  field  work 
on  this  problem  will  be  completed  next  summer. 

During  the  summer  of  1940  Professor  T.  S.  Coile  continued  the  study 
of  relationships  between  soil-site  factors  and  site  index  and  yield  of  pure, 
evenaged  stands  of  loblolly  pine  and  shortleaf  pine  in  Durham  County, 
North  Carolina.  Joint  data  on  soil  characteristics  and  forest  stands  were 
obtained  from  156  plots.  Physical  analyses  of  soil  and  statistical  analysis 
of  data  on  the  stands  were  made  during  the  year.  A  study  of  the  effect 
of  clay  and  organic  matter  content  of  soil  on  water-holding  characteristics 
was  completed.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  influence  of  these  properties 
on  the  amount  of  water  available  to  plants.  Also  a  study  of  the  influence 
of  soil  aeration  on  dormancy  of  tree  seedlings  was  completed.  Advanced 
students  in  forest  soils  studied  the  cause  of  winter  chlorosis  of  pine  in 
the  Duke  Forest,  and  the  relationship  between  soil  types  and  stand  com- 
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position  of  oak  and  pine-oak  forest  types  in  the  Forest.  A  research 
project  on  the  structural  characteristics  of  Piedmont  subsoils  has  been 
started.  The  physical  properties  of  subsoils  in  this  region  greatly  in- 
fluence the  capability  of  land  to  produce  timber  crops. 

A  cooperative  research  project  between  the  School  of  Forestry  and 
the  Tropical  Forest  Experiment  Station  at  Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico, 
involving  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  physical  and  mechanical  prop- 
erties of  tropical  woods  growing  in  the  United  States  possessions  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  has  been  initiated  during  the  past  year.  The  work, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  E.  S.  Harrar,  provides  in 
general  for  obtaining : 

1.  Reliable  data  for  comparing  the  mechanical  properties  of  various 
species  with  commercial  possibilities. 

2.  Data  to  be  used  in  establishing  correct  strength  functions  or  work- 
ing stresses. 

3.  Information  on  the  behavior  of  woods  in  preservative  treating 
cylinders  and  their  comparative  ability  to  retain  one  or  more  types  of 
preservative. 

The  work  on  modern  cabinet  woods,  which  Professor  Harrar  has 
under  way,  should  be  completed  during  the  coming  winter.  One  paper  on 
the  subject  will  appear  in  the  December  issue  of  Tropical  Woods,  and 
others  are  to  follow. 

Studies  of  methods  of  reproduction  and  treatment  of  timber  stands 
were  continued  in  the  Duke  Forest  under  the  supervision  of  Professor 
C.  F.  Korstian.  Computations  of  growth  and  other  basic  data  obtained 
from  the  remeasurement  of  thirty-one  permanent  sample  plots  last  year 
were  pushed  aggressively  during  the  present  year.  Reports  on  these 
studies  are  now  in  process  of  preparation. 

A  very  material  expansion  of  the  studies  of  natural  regeneration  of 
pine  and  their  extension  to  a  greater  part  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  where 
the  problem  of  hardwood  invasion  of  pine  stands  and  the  actual  replace- 
ment of  pine  by  hardwoods  is  particularly  acute,  has  been  made  possible  by 
a  very  stimulating  five-year  grant  from  the  General  Education  Board. 
This  project  will  involve  basic  studies  of  various  methods  of  treating 
pine  stands  to  favor  reproduction  of  pine,  the  ecology  and  physiological 
characteristics  of  important  species  entering  into  the  pine-hardwood  com- 
petition as  well  as  an  integration  of  the  underlying  effects  of  soil  con- 
ditions upon  the  problems  involved.  Work  on  this  project  will  be  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  Professors  Coile  and  Korstian,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Professor  P.  J.  Kramer,  who  will  direct  work  on  the 
physiological  phases  of  the  project. 

Professor  Kramer  has  continued  a  study  of  the  effect  of  length  of 
day  on  the  growing  season  of  several  forest-tree  species.  He  has  also 
been  studying  the  effects  of  autumn  defoliation  on  winter  hardiness  and 
growth  of  broadleaved  evergreens. 

Several  graduate  students,  working  with  Professor  Kramer,  have 
been  active  in  forest-tree  physiology.  Mr.  J.  J.  McDermott  completed 
a   Ph.D.    dissertation    on    "A    Physiological    Study   of    Afterripening   in 
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Acorns."  This  included  studies  of  the  effects  of  storage  at  low  temper- 
atures and  treatment  with  ethylene  chlorydrin  on  germination  of  northern 
red,  white,  and  willow  oak  acorns,  changes  in  carbohydrate  and  fat  con- 
tent and  in  respiratory  quotients  of  northern  red  oak  acorns  during  the 
afterripening  process.  Mr.  Kozlowski  completed  a  study  of  the  winter 
transpiration  rates  of  six  tree  species,  including  three  deciduous  species, 
two  pines,  and  a  broadleaved  evergreen.  During  this  study  Mr.  Kozlowski 
improved  the  method  of  determining  the  leaf  area  of  pine  needles.  Mr. 
Jemison  completed  the  field  and  laboratory  work  on  physiological  and 
anatomical  changes  caused  by  fire  wounds.  Mr.  Barney  completed  two 
of  the  five  experiments  planned  in  his  study  of  the  effects  of  temperature 
and  soil  moisture  on  root  growth  of  loblolly  pine.  In  the  late  summer  of 
1940,  Mr.  Decker  made  a  comparison  of  the  transpiration  rates  of  loblolly 
pine,  yellow  poplar,  and  northern  red  oak. 

In  mensurational  research,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  F.  X. 
Schumacher,  two  projects  are  still  active.  Critical  reexamination  of 
methods  heretofore  used  in  mill-scale  studies  has  led  to  the  utilization  of 
log  consumption  and  lumber  production  of  a  working  day  as  sampling 
units  in  place  of  the  manufactured  lumber  of  each  individual  sawlog; 
and  the  development  therefrom  of  simplified  methods  of  allocating  to  saw- 
logs  according  to  size,  both  the  volume  production  and  time-cost  of  man- 
ufacture. It  is  expected  that  further  study  will  lead  to  the  allocation 
of  the  time-cost  of  manufacturing  various  grades  of  lumber  to  sawlog 
dimension.  Activity  on  the  project  concerning  the  influence  of  precipita- 
tion and  temperature  distribution,  during  and  preceding  the  growing  sea- 
son, on  the  thickness  of  annual  rings  has  been  confined  to  the  collection 
of  new  data  as  opportunity  permitted. 

Professor  R.  B.  Thomson  continued  his  land  use  studies  in  Durham 
County,  North  Carolina,  made  possible  through  a  grant  from  the  General 
Education  Board.  A  survey  has  been  completed  which  has  yielded  in- 
formation on  forest  land  areas,  timber  volumes,  soil  types,  and  site  index 
in  the  county.  At  present  data  on  landownership  are  being  gathered  from 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and  tax  records,  and  it  is 
contemplated  that  each  ownership  class  will  be  sampled  and  case  studies 
made  to  determine  relationships  between  land  values  and  site  character- 
istics in  an  attempt  to  establish  criteria  for  judging  highest  land  use. 

The  study  of  markets  for  forest  products  in  central  North  Carolina 
being  conducted  by  Professor  A.  E.  Wackerman  with  funds  provided  by 
the  General  Education  Board  was  continued,  and  much  of  the  field  work- 
was  completed.  One  assistant  is  employed  on  a  half-time  basis  during 
the  school  year  and  full  time  during  the  summer  months.  During  the 
coming  year  it  is  expected  that  the  project  will  be  substantially  completed 
and  a  report  written. 

Several  research  projects  in  forest  pathology  have  been  carried  for- 
ward by  Professor  F.  A.  Wolf  and  his  graduate  students.  Four  papers 
were  published  during  the  year,  and  one  additional  paper  is  now  in  press. 
Through  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  K.   Miller  on  the  root-rot  disease  of  red 
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cedar  caused  by  Forties  annosus,  which  results  in  the  death  of  cedars  in 
the  Piedmont,  material  is  available  for  a  publication. 

Publications 

A  number  of  articles  of  a  scientific  or  technical  nature,  based  upon 
research,  were  written  during  the  year  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Forestry  or  by  graduate  students.  Papers  by  the  Faculty 
published  during  the  year  are  included  in  the  list  of  publications  appended 
to  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  University  Council  on  Research,  in 
this  bulletin. 

One  bulletin  in  the  Duke  School  of  Forestry  Series  was  published 
during  the  year :  Bulletin  5,  Soil  Changes  Associated  with  Loblolly  Pine 
Succession  on  Abandoned  Agricultural  Land  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau, 
by  Professor  T.  S.  Coile. 

Professor  Schumacher,  jointly  with  Roy  A.  Chapman  of  the  Southern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  has  completed  a  new  treatise  Sampling  Meth- 
ods in  Forestry  and  Range  Management,  which  is  now  in  press  as  a  bul- 
letin of  the  School.  Professor  Thomson  has  completed  a  manuscript,  An 
Examination  of  Basic  Principles  of  Comparative  Forest  Valuation,  which 
will  also  soon  appear  in  the  School  of  Forestry  Series. 

During  the  year  the  School  began  the  publication  of  a  lecture  series. 
It  is  hoped  that  by  publishing  some  of  the  occasional  lectures  sponsored 
by  the  School  a  contribution  will  be  made  toward  the  advancement  of 
forestry.  Three  lectures  have  already  been  published  in  this  series :  Num- 
ber 1,  Opportunities  for  Foresters  in  the  Southern  Lumber  Industry,  by 
A.  G.  T.  Moore,  Manager,  Department  of  Conservation,  Southern  Pine 
Association;  Number  2,  The  Professional  Attitude  of  Foresters,  and  Num- 
ber 3,  American  Forest  Policy  as  Influenced  by  the  Present  International 
Sihiation,  the  last  two  by  Professor  Walter  Mulford,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry,  University  of  California. 

The  revision  of  the  textbook  Forest  Mensuration,  by  Bruce  and  Schu- 
macher, has  been  completed,  and  the  manuscript  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
publishers. 

The  manuscript  for  the  third  edition  of  the  textbook  and  manual 
Seeding  and  Planting  in  the  Practice  of  Forestry,  by  Toumey  and  Kor- 
stian,  was  completed  by  the  latter  early  in  the  year  and  is  expected  from 
the  press  soon. 

National  Youth  Administration  Activities  in  Forestry 

Continued  assistance  on  forestry  projects  was  obtained  from  Duke 
students  employed  with  funds  supplied  by  the  Federal  Government  through 
the  National  Youth  Administration  during  1940-41.  A  total  of  2,331  man- 
hours  were  devoted  to  administrative  and  research  projects — an  increase 
of  11.5  per  cent  over  the  2,021  man-hours  received  in  1939-40.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  time  was  again  devoted  to  field  projects,  1,253  man- 
hours  or  approximately  54  per  cent  being  thus  used.  Field  projects  con- 
sisted, as  usual,  of  primarily  routine  investigative  work,  such  as  sample 
plot  and  plantation  measurement,   pruning,  seed  collection,  reproduction 
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counts,  and  numerous  minor  activities.  Indoor  projects  included  photo- 
graphic and  drafting  work,  record  keeping,  and  work  in  the  soils  lab- 
oratory and  dry  kiln. 

Staff  Activities 

Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  duties,  continue  to  participate  actively  in  the  work  of  outside 
professional  and  scientific  organizations  concerned  directly  or  indirectly 
with  forestry  or  allied  sciences. 

Professor  Maughan  was  elected  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Appalachian  Section,  Society  of  American  Foresters  in  January,  and  in 
February,  gave  a  paper  of  comment  on  "Standardization  of  Forest  Tree 
Planting  Practice  in  the  South"  before  the  Forestry  Section  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  In  December,  Professor  Maughan  represented  the  Uni- 
versity and  gave  the  featured  talk  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Duke 
Alumni  Club  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  the  following  day  addressed  a 
general  assembly  of  students  at  the  Berry  Schools,  Rome,  Georgia. 

Professor  Schumacher  again  spent  three  weeks  during  the  summer  as 
consultant  in  experimental  design  and  in  projects  involving  sampling  pro- 
cedures to  the  Department  of  Forestry  Relations  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

Professor  Korstian  attended  meetings  of  several  regional  sections  of 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters,  at  which,  as  President  of  the  Society, 
he  spoke  on  the  affairs  of  the  Society  and  on  matters  of  professional 
interest.  He  was  again  elected  Vice-President  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association  for  1941,  having  held  this  office  in  1939. 

Mr.  Harry  C.  Haines,  Forest  Assistant,  resigned  on  November  18, 
1940,  to  accept  a  position  in  the  forestry  department  of  the  Duke  Power 
Company;  and  in  June,  Mr.  William  Ernst,  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Forestry  of  the  Class  of  1941,  took  over  the  position  vacated  by  Mr. 
Haines.  Graduate  students  were  employed  in  the  interim  between  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Haines  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ernst  to  assist  in 
the  technical  work  in  the  Duke  Forest,  as  is  also  occasionally  done  to 
help  the  Forest  assistants  when  their  work  becomes  particularly  heavy. 

Clarence  F.  Korstian, 

Dean. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

The  twenty-third  session  of  Duke  University  Summer  School  showed 
a  decline  in  enrollment,  probably  due  to  the  national  defense  situation. 
Students,  in  addition  to  having  superior  opportunities  for  summer  em- 
ployment, were  beset  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  National  Selective  Service 
Act  to  such  an  extent  that  some  even  of  the  men  who  would  normally 
have  completed  their  Master's  degrees  in  the  summer  of  1941  did  not 
come.  Those  who  could  not  complete  their  degrees  last  summer  were 
still  more  discouraged:  it  was  not  until  after  the  first  term  had  begun 
that  the  government  made  clear  its  policy  of  deferring  men  over  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  When  the  uncertainty  was  removed,  the  effect  was 
apparent  in  the  fact  that  the  second  term  enrollment  was  much  nearer 
the  enrollment  of  the  preceding  year  than  the  first  term  had  been.  Even 
so,  the  enrollment  of  graduate  men  of  the  second  term  was  96  fewer  than 
the  year  before,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  total  enrollment  for  that  term 
was  only  93  below  the  second  term  of  1940.  With  the  increasing  serious- 
ness of  the  national  and  international  situation  and  the  opportunity  for 
lucrative  employment  for  teachers  and  students,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  trend  toward  decreasing  enrollment  will  continue  this  coming  sum- 
mer. We  should,  therefore,  continue  our  policy  of  discontinuing  classes 
that  have  shown  decreasing  enrollments  or  persistently  small  enrollments 
the  last  two  or  three  summers.  We  should,  however,  be  careful  to  offer 
suitable  courses  in  sufficient  number  to  take  care  of  students  wishing  to 
complete  Master's  degrees  within  time  limits  who  will  find  themselves 
still  further  crowded  this  summer  by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  here  last 
summer,  and  also  to  take  care  of  the  North  Carolina  teachers  who  are 
under  special  incentive  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Department 
for  the  new  Master's  certificates. 

With  the  increasing  spread  of  our  summer  school  enrollment,  our 
difficulties  of  calendar  increase.  We  cannot  very  well  begin  much  before 
June  15  without  losing  students  from  school  systems  that  run  into  June, 
and  we  cannot  run  too  close  to  Labor  Day  and  hold  students  in  the  second 
term.  Before  the  summer  school  of  1943  is  planned  for,  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  to  make  a  reasonably  final  decision  as  to  calendar.  For  the 
summer  of  1942,  I  recommend  two  terms  of  six  weeks,  the  first  to  begin 
June  9,  but  we  should  arrange  for  as  many  departments  as  we  can  to  offer 
work  on  a  nine-weeks  basis,  with  the  possibility  of  seminars  for  the 
students  who  wish  to  remain  three  weeks  longer.  During  the  summer 
we  can  work  out  with  the  students  who  are  here  what  seems  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  schedule  to  them,  with  the  idea  of  hitting  upon  satis- 
factory dates  for  succeeding  summers. 

The  Summer  School  employed  on  its  instructional  staff  in  1941,  157 
persons,  counting  each  man  employed  full  time  for  six  weeks  as  one 
instructor  and  counting  him  twice  if  he  happened  to  work  twelve  weeks. 
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Of  these,  102  were  members  of  the  Duke  University  Faculty,  41  others 
have  taught  in  previous  terms  of  summer  school;  and  14  were  visiting 
instructors  teaching  their  first  term  in  Duke  University  Summer  School. 
Visiting  men  teaching  advanced  courses  the  past  summer  were  drawn  from 
the  following  institutions:  University  of  Texas,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mississippi  State  College,  Southeastern  Louisiana  College, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Harvard,  Cornell,  Columbia,  New  Jersey  College 
for  Women,  Hunter  College,  University  of  Mississippi,  Johns  Hopkins, 
University  of  Illinois,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, University  of  Georgia,  Southern  Methodist  University,  North- 
western, University  of  New  Hampshire,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
University  of  Arizona,  Georgia  State  College,  Davidson  College,  Queens 
College,  Woman's  College  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  East  Carolina 
Teachers  College,  and  Salem  College. 

Table  1  shows  the  number  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  students 
registered  in  the  Summer  School  of  1941.  There  were  in  addition  to 
these  2,352  registrations,  169  students  enrolled  in  the  Schools  of  Medicine 
and  Nursing,  besides  47  students  enrolled  in  the  Chemistry  of  Explosives 
the  first  term  and  25  the  second  term,  making  a  total  of  2,593  registrations 
for  the  summer  session,  in  addition  to  29  in  the  Junaluska  School  of 
Religion.     There  was  a  decrease  of  352  graduate  registrations  as  com- 

TABLE  1 

Number  of  Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Men  and  Women  Enrolled  in 

Summer  School,  1941 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Total 
Registra- 
tion 

I 

II 

I 

// 

I 

// 

Graduates 

349 

387 

223 
149 

530 

301 

255 
158 

879 
688 

478 
307 

1,357 

995 

Total 

736 

372 

831 

413 

1,567 

785 

2,352* 

Total  1940,  for  comparison.  . 

874 

474 

984 

404 

1,858 

878 

2,736* 

*These  totals  do  not  include  the  Junaluska  registration  of  29  in  1941  and  26  in  1940. 

pared  to  1940,  and  a  decrease  of  only  32  undergraduate  registrations.  Of 
the  decrease  in  graduate  registrations,  there  was  a  decrease  of  257  grad- 
uate men  and  95  graduate  women.  There  was  a  decrease  of  58  under- 
graduate women  and  an  increase  of  17  undergraduate  men.  In  the  case 
of  undergraduate  men,  the  desire  to  complete  courses  before  being  called 
to  military  service  counterbalanced  the  superior  employment  possibilities. 
Table  2  gives  the  distribution  of  undergraduate  students  by  depart- 
ments. English  led,  followed  by  economics,  which  displaced  education  in 
second  place.  We  should  still  further  reduce  our  offerings  in  under- 
graduate education.  Practically  all  of  the  teachers  in  this  area  now  need 
graduate  work  for  certification  purposes.     The  large  enrollment  in  eco- 
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noniics  was  primarily  in  accounting.  It  will  be  observed  that  German 
and  forestry  suffered  a  heavy  loss.  The  undergraduate  enrollment  in  such 
departments  as  botany  and  mathematics  came  from  advanced  students 
taking  courses  numbered  above  200. 

TABLE  2 
Distribution*  of  Undergraduate  Students  by  Departments,  1941 


Department 

/ 

// 

Grand 
Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Botany 

1.0 
62.0 
74.5 
13.0 

47.0 

26.5 

2.0 

18.5 

6.0 

7.0 

14.0 

29.5 

19.5 
1.0 

.5 
8.5 
5.5 
7.5 

13.5 
7.0 

16.0 
1.0 
6.0 

\2.0 

22. 5 
68.5 

53^0 

9^0 
2.0 
1.0 

4.5 
27.0 

15.0 

1.0 

6.5 

7.5 

5.0 

7.5 

23.0 

15.5 

19.5 

i!6 

1.0 

74.0 

97.0 

81.5 

47.0 

79.5 

2.0 

27.5 

8.0 

8.0 

18.5 

56.5 

34.5 

2.0 

7.0 

16.0 

10.5 

15.0 

36.5 

22.5 

35.5 

1.0 

7.0 

Yb.S 
9.5 

48l5 
2.0 
5.0 

s.'s 

24.0 

2.0 

.5 

5^0 
14.0 

8^0 

5.5 

5.5 
26.5 

35^0 

'l'.S 

5.0 
19.0 

i'.o 

14.0 
1.0 

29.5 

10.5 

1.0 

1.0 

'".5 

22.0 
36.0 

83^5 

2.0 

12.5 

13.5 
43.0 

2.0 

.5 

*7!6 

28.0 
1.0 

37 !  5 

16.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Education 

Engineering 

English 

74.5 
119.0 
117.5 

47.0 
163.0 

Forestry 

4.0 
40.0 

German 

Geology 

Greek  Literature. 

History 

Hygiene  and 

Health 

Mathematics.  .  .  . 
Music 

8.0 

8.0 
32.0 
99.5 

36.5 

2.5 
7.0 

Physics 

23.0 

Political  Science. 

Psychology 

Religion 

Sociology 

Spanish 

38.5 
16.0 
36.5 
60.0 
51.5 

Zoology-Beaufort 
Zoology-Duke. .  . 

2.0 
8.0 

Total 

387. 

301. 

688. 

149. 

158. 

307. 

995. 

Table  3  gives  distribution  of  graduate  students  by  departments.  This 
table  separates  the  enrollments  in  botany  and  zoology  for  the  Marine 
Laboratory  at  Beaufort  from  the  enrollments  on  the  Duke  campus.  The 
enrollments  listed  in  forestry,  geology,  and  German  were  of  graduate 
students  enrolled  in  undergraduate  courses.  As  compared  with  1940,  educa- 
tion showed  a  decrease  of  204  students,  English  a  decrease  of  26  students, 
history  a  decrease  of  62  students.  Sociology  showed  an  increase  of  17.5 
students,  economics  a  decrease  of  13  students,  Spanish  an  increase  of  21 
students,  zoology  a  decrease  of  7.5  students,  mathematics  a  decrease  of 
11.5  students,  French  a  decrease  of  12.5  students,  political  science  a  de- 
crease of  8  students,  psychology  a  decrease  of  15  students,  religion  a 
decrease  of  6.5  students,  and  chemistry  an  increase  of  3  students.  Grad- 
uate students  for  1941  were  admitted  from  261  colleges  in  thirty-five 
states.     One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  registrants,  84  men  and  43  women, 
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TABLE  3 
Distribution  of  Graduate  Students  by  Departments,  1941 


Department 

/ 

II 

Grand 
Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Botany-Beaufort. 
Botany-Duke.  .  . 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Education 

English 

2.0 

4.5 

17.0 

8.5 

176.0 

37.5 

1.0 

1.0 

"{.I 

28.5 
10.5 

2.5 
11.5 
2.5 
4.5 
21.5 
4.5 
5.0 
8.0 

1.0 

2.0 

5.0 

7.0 

11.5 

246.0 

119.0 

ii  !6 

.5 

36!5 
13.0 

2.5 
5.0 
3.5 
4.5 
31.5 
20.5 
3.0 
8.0 

4.0 

9.5 

24.0 

20.0 

422.0 

156.5 

1.0 

12.0 

.5 

1.5 
65.0 
23.5 

5.0 
16.5 

6.0 

9.0 
53.0 
25.0 

8.0 
16.0 

1.0 

3^0 
3.0 
5.0 
123.5 
29.0 
2.0 
1.5 

ii'.b 

6.0 

5.0 
6.0 

2.5 

9.5 
3.0 
4.0 
2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

5.0 

"si's 

114.0 
65.0 

6.5 

23.S 
4.5 
1.0 
2.0 
3.0 

i8^5 
2.5 
1.0 
2.0 

1.0 
8.0 
3.0 

10.5 
237.5 

94.0 
2.0 
8.0 

40^5 

10.5 

6.0 

8.0 

5.5 

26^0 
5.5 
5.0 
4.0 

1.0 

5.0 

17.5 

27.0 

30.5 

659.5 

250.5 

Forestry 

French 

3.0 
20.0 

Geology 

German 

History 

Mathematics.  .  .  . 

Physics 

Political  Science. 

Psychology 

Religion 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Zoology-Beau  fort 
Zoology-Duke .  .  . 
Philosophy 
(theses) 

.5 

1.5 

105.5 

34.0 

11.0 

24.5 

11.5 

9.0 

81.0 

30.5 

13.0 

20.0 

2.0 

Total 

349. 

530. 

879. 

223. 

255. 

478. 

1,357. 

had  already  received  Master's  degrees  from  the  following  institutions : 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Bryn  Mawr,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Duke, 
Emory,  Peabody  College,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Mercer,  Hunter, 
Middlebury,  Montclair  State  Teachers  College,  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
Rutgers,  Seton-Hall  College,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Springfield  College,  Syracuse,  Texas,  Alabama,  California,  Cincinnati, 
Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Richmond, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Virginia  Theological  Seminary, 
West  Virginia,  Winthrop  College,  Yale,  and  the  University  of  Paris. 

Table  4  shows  distribution  by  classes  of  Duke  students  and  alumni 
attending  the  summer  of  1941.  This  table  counts  as  Seniors  only  those 
students  who  could  complete  graduation  requirements  by  the  end  of  the 
summer  and  counts  as  Juniors  all  others  who  have  completed  three  or 
more  years  of  work ;  as  Sophomores  those  who  have  completed  two  years ; 
and  as  Freshmen  those  who  have  attended  a  semester  or  a  year  at  Duke. 
The  number  of  Duke  alumni  and  students  has  arisen  from  579  in  1936  to 
649  in  1937,  to  654  in  1938,  to  668  in  1939,  to  706  in  1940,  to  714  in  1941. 
There  was  a  slight  decline  in  the  number  of  Duke  alumni  who  already 
held  the  Master's  degree  and  also  in  the  number  who  held  the  A.B.  degree 
as  compared  to  1940.     The  Juniors,  however,  increased  from  21Z  to  231, 
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TABLE  4 

Distribution  of  Duke  Alumni  and  Students  Enrolled  in  the 
1941  Summer  Schools 


/ 

II 

Grand 
Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Masters 

15 
26 
50 
118 
106 
74 

9 
26 
13 

47 
23 
10 

24 
52 
63 
165 
129 
84 

13 

16 
24 
49 
30 
12 

3 
12 

6 
17 

5 
10 

16 

28 
30 
66 

35 
22 

40 

Graduates 

Seniors 

Juniors 

Sophomores 

Freshmen 

80 

93 

231 

164 

106 

Total 

389 

128 

517 

144 

53 

197 

714 

while  the  other  classes  remained  practically  unchanged.  The  Junior 
men  showed  increase  of  42  over  the  enrollment  for  1940,  emphasizing  the 
desire  of  students  to  complete  their  graduation  requirements  before  being 
called  for  military  service. 

Excluding  the  enrollment  from  professional  schools,  the  summer  en- 
rollments by  states  sending  as  many  as  100  students  each  were :  North 
Carolina,  614;  Pennsylvania,  347;  West  Virginia,  204;  South  Carolina, 
193;  Florida,  175;  Virginia,  160;  Georgia,  119;  Ohio,  100.  The  follow- 
ing states  each  contributed  as  many  as  25  students :  Alabama,  33 ;  Ken- 
tucky, 38;  Maryland,  56;  Massachusetts,  29;  Mississippi,  59;  New  Jersey, 
96;  New  York,  71 ;  Tennessee,  67.  Enrollments  from  other  states,  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  foreign  countries  were  as  follows : 
Arkansas,  5;  California,  7;  Connecticut,  20;  Delaware,  12;  District  of 
Columbia,  19;  Illinois,  12;  Indiana,  12;  Kansas,  2;  Louisiana,  13;  Maine, 
7;  Michigan,  13;  Minnesota,  3;  Missouri,  3;  Nebraska,  1;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 4;  North  Dakota,  1 ;  Oklahoma,  2;  Texas,  21 ;  Utah,  1 ;  Vermont,  3; 
Washington,  1;  Wisconsin,  5;  Canada,  2;  Puerto  Rico,  3;  Central  Amer- 
ica, 3;  Mexico,  1,  China,  2;  Cuba,  1;  and  Panama  Canal  Zone,  1.  North 
Carolina  was  represented  by  registrants  from  64  of  the  100  counties. 
The  counties  represented  with  ten  or  more  students  were:  Buncombe,  15: 
Durham,  176;  Edgecombe,  10;  Forsyth,  17;  Granville,  10;  Guilford,  26; 
Mecklenburg,  39;  Moore,  12;  and  Wake,  14.  The  enrollment  included 
1,455  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  32  college  teachers. 

The  enrollment  the  first  term  of  Summer  School  included  315  men 
and  358  women  who  attended  at  least  one  preceding  term  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity Summer  School.  These  673  students  had  attended  an  average  of 
about  three  and  a  third  terms  each ;  in  other  words,  they  have  averaged 
more  than  half  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  for 
which  most  of  them  were  working.  The  number  of  students  returning 
to  the  first  term  of  1941  from  each  succeeding  term  of  the  last  six  years 
was  as  follows:  from  1935,  29  (of  whom  19  were  here  for  the  first  time 
that  year)  ;  from  1936,  88  (of  whom  32  entered  summer  school  that  year)  ; 
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from  1937,  101  (of  whom  42  entered  that  year)  ;  from  1938,  213  (of 
whom  103  were  newcomers  that  year)  ;  from  1939,  309  (of  whom  119 
entered  at  that  time)  ;  and  from  1940,  488  (of  whom  180  entered  at  that 
time).  These  statistics  show  a  decline  of  13  per  cent  in  return  of  stu- 
dents enrolling  the  preceding  summer,  a  decline  of  30  per  cent  of  students 
entering  two  years  before,  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  of  students  entering 
three  years  before,  a  decline  of  nearly  40  per  cent  of  students  entering 
four  years  before,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  the  case  of  students  who 
entered  five  years  before.  The  increase  in  students  entering  five  years 
before,  from  33  to  46,  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  desire  of  students  to 
complete  their  Master's  degrees  within  the  six-year  time  allowance.  The 
increase  of  students  who  entered  three  years  before  was  possibly  among 
students  who  had  been  attending  at  least  nine  weeks  each  summer  who 
could  finish  their  work  by  coming  last  summer.  The  other  figures  are  in 
line  with  the  general  facts  as  to  the  decreased  enrollment.  With  the 
lowering  of  the  age  limit  for  Selective  Service,  the  pressure  upon  stu- 
dents well  along  toward  their  Master's  degrees  who  entered  summer 
school  three,  four,  and  five  years  ago  will  be  somewhat  increased  to  return 
this  next  summer.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  students  who  entered 
one  and  two  years  ago  may  give  up  altogether  the  idea  of  completing 
degrees. 

For  the  summer  of  1941,  79  graduate  students  completed  Master  of 
Arts  degrees  (35  men  and  44  women)  ;  63  completed  Master  of  Education 
degrees  (37  men  and  26  women),  and  32  of  these  completed  the  require- 
ments by  completing  the  reading  courses  instead  of  writing  theses  (19 
men  and  13  women).  Sixty-two  completed  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees 
(40  men  and  22  women)  ;  and  two  men  completed  Bachelor  of  Science 
degrees. 

Holland  Holton, 

Director. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  University  Librarian  for  the 
academic  year  1940-41. 

During  the  year  1940-41  the  University  Library  carried  on  its  work 
under  two  major  difficulties:  (1)  the  international  situation  which  prac- 
tically closed  the  Continental  European  book  market,  and  (2)  lack  of 
adequate  building  facilities  for  staff  and  books. 

The  freezing  of  foreign  credits  and  the  English  blockade  have  made 
it  impossible  to  continue  our  subscriptions  to  Continental  European  period- 
icals or  the  purchase  of  other  recent  Continental  publications.  Our  pro- 
gram of  acquiring  older  European  materials  has  also  been  hampered, 
though  not  so  seriously,  since  much  of  this  material  had  earlier  found 
its  way  to  England  and  is  now  being  offered  for  sale  there. 

The  overcrowding  of  the  book  stacks  has  reached  a  point  where  it  is 
physically  impossible  to  shelve  new  accessions.  The  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining material  for  building  construction  now,  or  even  for  shelves,  leaves 
only  the  alternative  of  withdrawing  books  from  the  stacks  for  storage 
elsewhere  to  provide  space  for  new  accessions  for  current  use.  The 
shortage  of  staff  working  space  has  necessitated  certain  changes  within 
the  building  and  an  increase  in  personnel,  while  perhaps  one  third  of 
the  staff  is  still  working  in  unhealthy  or  otherwise  unsatisfactory  quarters. 
When  the  present  national  defense  emergency  is  past,  immediate  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  building  program. 

Special  Developments 

Among  the  special  projects  undertaken  by  the  Library  this  year,  the 
most  significant  is  perhaps  the  program  of  acquiring  Spanish  American 
materials,  which  was  made  possible  by  a  cooperative  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Tulane 
University,  and  Duke  University.  Professors  Lanning,  Reid,  and  others 
were  responsible  for  the  initiation  of  this  program  and  have  been  instru- 
mental in  carrying  it  out.  It  is  also  significant  as  a  practical  attempt  at 
regional  and  cooperative  library  development. 

An  expanded  program  of  acquiring  materials  for  the  study  and  teach- 
ing of  Fine  Arts  was  initiated  this  year.  These  books  and  periodicals 
are  being  placed  in  the  Woman's  College  Library. 

The  past  year  has  seen  closer  cooperation  between  the  General  Library 
and  the  Woman's  College  Library,  to  the  advantage  of  both.  Special 
effort  has  been  made  to  keep  each  library  informed  of  the  work  of  the 
other,  and  to  secure  uniformity  of  policies  and  practices  wherever  desir- 
able ;  the  interlibrary  loan  service  has  been  improved,  and  the  transfer  of 
books  between  the  two  libraries  has  been  facilitated. 

There  is  need  for  closer  coordination  of  the  work  and  resources  of  the 
Divinity  School,  Biology,  and  other  departmental  libraries  with  the  Gen- 
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eral  Library,  and  for  more  specific  attention  to  the  special  problems  of 
each.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  immediate  problem  in  these  libraries 
is  the  same  as  in  the  main  library,  the  lack  of  adequate  stack  and  working 
space. 

The  development  of  a  special  book  collection  to  meet  specifically  the 
needs  of  undergraduates,  particularly  Freshmen  and  Sophomores,  has  been 
initiated  and  will  be  carried  out  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Catalog  Department  has  begun  the  work  of  systematically  revising 
the  main  card  catalog,  as  planned  when  the  division  of  the  catalog  was 
made  early  in  the  year.     This  work  will  continue  during  1941-42. 

An  attempt  was  made  again  this  year  to  work  out  with  the  Treasurer's 
Office  a  revision  of  the  method  of  ordering  books  that  would  enable  the 
Library  to  deal  directly  with  its  book  agents.  The  expense,  confusion, 
and  delay  inherent  in  the  present  system  continue  to  impede  library 
efficiency. 

The  Staff  and  Its  Work 

The  number  of  resignations  from  the  staff  has  perhaps  not  been 
greater  than  in  previous  years,  but  is  still  large  enough  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  continuity  in  our  work  and  efficiency  in  our  service.  One 
remedy  for  this  situation,  and  perhaps  the  only  one,  is  a  clearer  definition 
of  the  grades  of  service  and  the  rate  of  promotion  with  some  increases 
in  the  salary  scale. 

Mr.  E.  Carl  Pratt,  a  member  of  the  staff  since  1934,  Head  of  the 
Circulation  Department  since  1937,  and  more  recently  in  charge  of  tech- 
nical processes,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  University  of  Florida 
Library. 

Miss  Sudie  Crews,  a  member  of  the  Order  Department  since  1924, 
has  also  accepted  a  position  in  the  University  of  Florida  Library. 

Dr.  Ruth  K.  Nuermberger  has  resigned  as  Head  of  the  Manuscript 
Department  to  continue  her  own  research  work. 

Miss  Allene  Ramage,  Newspaper  Librarian,  spent  three  months  at  the 
National  Archives  and  other  institutions  on  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  studying  microphotographic  technique  and  practice,  and  inci- 
dentally photographing  important  material  for  the  Library. 

Dr.  Nannie  May  Tilley,  recently  appointed  Head  of  the  Manuscript 
Department,  spent  some  time  at  the  National  Archives,  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  elsewhere  on  a  grant  from  the  Hayes  Foundation 
(Fremont,   Ohio),   continuing  her   work  on  the  bright-tobacco   industry. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Nuermberger,  Head  of  the  Reference  Department,  on  invi- 
tation of  the  Harris  Memorial  Fund,  attended  a  conference  in  Chicago 
on  inter-American  relations.  Dr.  Nuermberger  also  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  College  and  University  Section  of  the  North  Carolina  Library 
Association. 

Dr.  Mortimer  Taube,  in  charge  of  book  selection  and  acquisition,  read 
a  paper  at  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association 
entitled  "The  Theory  of  Book  Selection."  Dr.  Taube  was  also  appointed 
a  member  of  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on   Serials. 
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Miss  Evelyn  Harrison,  Head  Cataloger  in  the  Woman's  College  Li- 
brary, was  reelected  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Library  Association. 
Miss  Harrison  has  held  this  office  since  1937. 

The  Librarian  was  reappointed  Chairman  of  the  American  Library 
Association  Committee  on  Book  Acquisition  (formerly  Book  Buying), 
and  member  of  the  Board  on  Resources  of  American  Libraries. 

Publications  by  members  of  the  staff  during  the  year  include  the 
following : 

Nannie  M.  Tilley. 

"Timothy  Pickering  on  Beef  Cattle,  Dairying,  and  Cider,"  Agricultural  His- 
tory (April,  1941). 

The  Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  1892-1941.  Durham :  Duke  Uni- 
versity Press,  1941. 

Mortimer  Taube. 

"The  Theory  of  Book  Selection,"  College  and  Research  Libraries  (June, 
1941). 

"Libraries  and  Research,"  College  and  Research  Libraries  (Dec,  1940). 

"On  the  Possibility  of  Progress  in  Philosophy,"  The  South  Atlantic  Quar- 
terly (Oct.,  1940). 

John  J.  Lund. 

"Cataloging  and  Classification  in  Europe  since  1930,"  Catalogers'  and  Classi- 
fiers' Yearbook,  No.  9  (1941). 
Translation  from   the   German  of   "Some   Recent   Developments   in   Subject 

Cataloging  in  Germany,"  bv   Sigismund  Runge,   The  Library  Quarterly 

(Jan.,  1941).  , 
Review  of  Reading  in   General  Education,  edited  by  William   S.   Gray,  in 

College  and  Research  Libraries  (Dec,  1940). 
Review  of  The  Acquisition  and  Cataloging  of  Books,  edited  by  William  M. 

Randall,  in  College  and  Research  Libraries  (June,  1941). 
Gustave  A.  Nuermberger. 

Review  of  A  Study  of  the  Extent  to  Which  Existing  Printed  Government 

Indexes  and  Catalogues  Can  Replace  the  Card  Catalogue,  by  Grace  A. 

Campbell,  in  The  Library  Quarterly  (Jan.,  1941). 
Review   of    Catalogue  of  the  Mexican  Pamphlets  in  the  Sutro   Collection, 

1623-1888,   edited   by    P.   Radin,    in   The   Hispanic   American    Historical 

Review  (Aug.,  1941"). 
E.  Carl  Pratt. 

"Administrative  Standpoint,"  Library  Journal  (Dec.  15,  1940). 

"Library  Cooperation  at   Duke   and   North   Carolina   Universities,"   College 

and  Research  Libraries  (March,  1941). 

Accessions 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  accessions  of  various  types 
of  material  during  1940-41  with  the  total  holdings  at  the  end  of  the  year: 

Net  additions  Total 

Bound  books  and  periodicals  1940-41  June  30,1941 

General  Library  (including 

departmental  libraries)    23,854  475,382 

Woman's  College  Library  3,168  50,063 

27,022  525,445 

Unbound   pamphlets   and   documents    . .  36,730  87,665 

Manuscripts  _ 49,858  687,262 

Books  on  microfilm   395  1,185 
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Current  periodicals  subscriptions 
General  Library  (including 

departmental    libraries)     161  2,509 

Woman's  College  Library   2  214 

163  2,723 

Current  newspaper  subscriptions 
General  Library   (including 

departmental  libraries)    0  57 

Woman's  College  Library   4  22 

4  79 

The  additions  to  the  George  Washington  Flowers  Memorial  Collection 
for  the  year  1940-41,  which  are  included  in  the  above  figures,  number 
60,933  pieces  (44,569  manuscripts,  6,569  books  and  pamphlets,  8,409 
newspapers,  483  broadsides,  63  sheets  of  music,  739  pictures,  and  101 
maps).  These  additions  bring  the  total  number  of  pieces  in  the  Flowers 
Collection  to  663.091. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  the  purchase  of  printed  and  manuscript 
materials  during  the  year  1940-41  was  $99,812.19  (General  Library 
$89,012.94;  Woman's  College  Library  $10,799.25),  derived  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources : 

Budget  funds  $53,960.19 

Library  fee  funds 22,912.27 

Income  from  endowed  book  funds  185.92 

Flowers   fund 15,727.92 

Contributions  by  friends   12.36 

Summer  School  funds   1 10.57 

Special  Library  course  fees  1,490.43 

Lost  book  fund    745.60 

Rockefeller  Spanish-American  fund   4,384.92 

Division  of  Cooperation  in  Education  and  Race  Relations  282.01 

Our  exchange  agreements  with  other  libraries  were  extended  during 
the  year  and  made  possible  the  acquisition  of  5.482  volumes.  Three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  periodicals  are  being  received  currently  on  exchange.  A 
total  of  2,623  volumes  was  received  by  gift  during  the  year. 

Among  the  titles  added  to  the  Library  this  year,  there  are  many  of 
unusual  interest  and  significance,  as  the  following  selected  list  will  show: 

Books  and  Periodicals 

Academia  de  la  historia.     Memorial  historico  cspanol.     48  vols. 

A  collection  of  documents  published  by  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  of 
History. 

L'Arte;  rivista  di  storia  dell'  arte  medioez'ale  e  modemo,  e  d'arte  decorativa. 
1898-1935. 
The  leading  Italian  art  journal. 

Bibliotheca  pedagogica  brasileira.     Ser.  V,  Braziliana.     200  vols. 

This  set  includes  material  on  the  social,  cultural,  political,  and  economic 
aspects  of  Brazilian  civilization. 

Bodin,  Jean:  Les  six  livres  de  la  Repuhliquc  de  I.     1577. 

A  perfect  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  this  classic  of  political  science. 
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Catalogue    of  foraminifera,   published   by   the   American    Museum   of   Natural 
History. 

Twenty-nine  volumes  of  this  work  have  already  appeared.  It  will  be  the 
most  complete  work  of  its  kind. 

Coleccion  general  dc  documentos  relativos  a  las  islas  Filipinos  existentes  en  el 
Archivo  dc  Indias  de  Sevilla  (1493-1529).     5  vols. 

An  important  addition  to  the  Library's  Philippine  collection. 
Collection  des  memoires  relatifs  a  I'histoire  de  France,  depuis  I'avcnemcnt  de 
Henri  IV,  jusqu'a  la  paix  de  Paris,  conclue  en  1763.     130  vols. 

This  monumental  set,  edited  by  Petitot,  is  one  of  the  most  important  col- 
lections of  source  materials  for  the  study  of  French  history. 
Collection  des  memoires  relatifs  a  la  revolution  francaise.     36  vols. 

A  set  similar  to  the  preceding  covering  a  more  limited  field. 
Colombia.    Corte  suprema  de  justicia.     Gaceta  judicial.    Vol.  1   (1887)  to  date. 
De  economist.    Vol.  1  (1852)  to  Vol.  79  (1930). 

The  most  important  Dutch  journal  of  theoretical  economics  and  economic 
history. 
Emigre  periodicals  and  tracts. 

A  collection  of  anti-Hitler  periodicals  and  tracts  published  by  German 
exiles.  In  many  cases  journals  banned  by  Hitler  were  continued  by  exiled 
editors  in  other  European  countries.  Some  of  this  material  was  printed  on 
thin  paper  in  very  small  type  and  designed  to  be  smuggled  into  Germany  to 
aid  the  underground  movement  against  Hitler. 
Gibb  Memorial  Series.    Vol.  1  (1905)  to  date. 

Devoted  to  editions  and  translations  of  the  works  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
authors. 
Handbuch  der  Kunstv.nssenschaft.    35  vols. 

A  history  of  art  in  a  series  of  monographs  by  different  authorities,  with 
hundreds  of  colored  plates  and  thousands  of  illustrations  in  the  text. 
Hernandez,    F. :    Rerum    medicarum    Novae    Hispaniae    Thesaurus   sen    nova 
plantarum,  animalium,  mineralium  Mexicanorum  historia.     1651. 

The  first  book  on  the  natural  history  of  America.  By  reason  of  the 
number,  beauty  and  interest  of  the  figures  and  illustrations  it  ranks  among 
the  great  herbals. 

Jahrbuch    der    kunsthistorischen    Sammlungen   des    allerhochsten   Kaiserhauses. 
25  vols. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  art  annual  containing  articles  by  outstanding  his- 
torians and  art  critics. 

Lomazzo,  Giovanni  Paolo:   Trattato  dell'  arte  delta  pittura,  scoltura  et  archi- 
tettura.    1585. 

A  classic  work  on  the  art  of  the  Renaissance. 
Marx-Engels  Gesamtausgabe. 

The  publication  of  this  work  was  begun  in  Germany  and  shifted  to  Russia 
after  1933.  It  will  be  the  definitive  edition  of  the  works  of  the  co-founders 
of  modern  communism. 

New  York  Call.    1908-1923. 

A  complete  file  of  the  most  important  Socialist  newspaper. 
Quito.     Archivo  municipal.     Publicaciones.     Vol.  1    (1934)    to  date. 

A  compilation  of   important   source  material  for  early   Ecuadorian  history. 
Report  on  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Challenger  during 
the  Years  1873-76.     50  vols. 

The  reports  which  resulted  from  the  scientific  expedition  of  H.M.S.  Chal- 
lenger constitute  a  major  contribution  to  marine  botany  and  zoology. 
Repositorio  da  legislacao  Brasileira  do  estado  novo.    20  vols. 

The  official  compilation  of  the  laws  of  Brazil,  edited  by  Antonio  Souto 
Castagnino. 
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Rochester  Historical  Society.    Publication  Fund  Series.    Vol.  1  (1922)  to  date. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  Library's  collection  of  state  and  local  historical 
society  publications. 

Weekly  and  Quarterly  Returns  of  Births  and  Deaths,  Issued  by  the  Registrar 
General  of  Great  Britain.    1849  to  date. 

An  important  addition  to  the  Library's  growing  collection  of  vital  statistics 
and  materials  on  demography. 
Zoological  Society  of  London.    Transactions.    Vol.  1   (1835)  to  date. 

The  Zoological  Society  of  London  is  the  oldest  among  existing  societies 
devoted  to  the  study  of  zoology.  It  was  founded  in  1826  and  maintains  a  large 
collection  of  living  specimens  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent  Park. 

Manuscripts 
John   Ball    (Charleston,   S.   C).     Papers,    1780-1833.     3,205   pieces.     26  vols. 
(Flowers  Collection.) 
John  Ball,  Sr.   (1760-1817)   was  a  rice  planter,  owning  about  7,000  acres  in 
the  vicinity  of  Charleston.     This  collection  is  valuable  for  its  detailed  account 
of  a  rice  plantation. 

Henry  M.  Crydenwise  (Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  and  Issaquena  County,  Miss.). 
Papers,  1866-1867.    34  pieces.     (Flowers  Collection.) 
An   extremely   interesting   and   valuable   collection  because   of   the   light   it 
throws  on  plantation  economy  in  Mississippi  immediately  after  the  Civil  War. 
Clara    (Dargan)    MacLean    (Columbia  and  Yorkville,   S.  C).     Papers,    1849- 
1913.    625  items,  19  vols.     (Flowers  Collection.) 
Contains  correspondence  from  several  important  literary  figures,  including 
Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  Henry  Timrod,  William  Evelyn,  and  John  Henry  Boner. 
John  R.  Osborne  (Bethany,  N.  C).    Papers,  1885-1894.    469  pieces.     (Flowers 
Collection.) 
An  almost  perfect  set  of  records  for  studying  the  activities  of  a  farmers' 
sub-alliance    as    it    functioned   in   a    Southern   community    (Davidson    County, 
N.  C). 

William  Lawrence  Saunders  (Raleigh,  N.  C).  Papers,  1798-1902.  384  pieces, 
3  vols.  (Flowers  Collection.) 
W.  L.  Saunders  was  the  editor  of  the  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina. 
This  collection  contains  material  relating  to  that  work,  records  left  by  earlier 
members  of  his  family,  and  a  number  of  records  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Use  of  the  Library 

The  circulation  statistics  for  the  University  Library  for  the  year 
1940-41  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 

Main  Stack  collection 

Outside  building  (2  weeks  loan) 63,045 

Inside  building    6,462 

Carrels    21,736 

Periodical  Room   (current  issues)    1,774 

Undergraduate  Reading  Room  (outside  only )    33,596 

Graduate  Reading  Room   (outside  only)    5,801 

Departmental  Libraries   (outside  only)    26,891 

Woman's  College  Library 

Outside  building   (2  weeks  loan)    53,891 

Inside   building    65,600 

Books  loaned  to  other  libraries   1,726 

Total  280,522 

John  J.  Lund, 
University  Librarian. 
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APPENDIX 
Combined  Statistics  for  the  Duke  University  Libraries,  1940-41 

Net  additions  Total  Vols. 

1.  Accessions  and  total  holdings:  1940-41  June  30,1941 
University  Library 

General   Library   23,854  475,382 

Woman's  College  Library   3,168  50,063 

Hospital    Library    747  38,680 

Law  Library    3,045  68,202 

Total   30,814  632,327 

2.  Current  periodicals  and  newspapers  received : 

University  Library  Periodicals  Nezvspapers 

General  Library    2,509  57 

Woman's  College  Library   214  22 

Hospital   Library    427  0 

Law  Library    261  6 

Total   3,411  85 

3.  Expenditures  for  books,  binding,  and  periodicals  : 

University  Library 

General  Library  $  89,012.94 

Woman's  College  Library    10,799.25 

Hospital  Library   4,514.32 

Law  Library   15,085.40 

Total   $119,411.91 

4.  Recorded  circulation : 

University  Library 

General   Library    1 59,305 

Woman's  College  Library   119,491 

Hospital  Library   Xo  record 

Law  Library 20,688 

Loaned  to  other  libraries  1,726 

Total  301.210 


THE  DUKE  CHAPEL 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

In  my  previous  reports  I  have  endeavored  to  show  the  relation  of  the 
work  of  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  to  the  development  of  Duke  University 
Church.  It  is  my  purpose  here  to  speak  especially  of  the  social  activities 
which  are  being  carried  on  by  Duke  University  Church  or  its  respective 
constituent  organizations.  It  is  impossible  to  divorce  the  work  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole  from  that  of  the  particular  religious  organizations 
which  are  affiliated  with  it. 

From  a  study  of  the  figures  for  the  school  year  1940-41  it  would 
appear  that  the  most  active  special  group  on  the  campus  in  the  matter 
of  social  service  activities  is  the  Y.W.C.A.  Its  list  of  specialized  com- 
mittees includes  various  ministries  in  the  following  directions:  Girls' 
Clubs,  Legal  Aid,  Spastic  Clinic,  Duke  Hospital,  Watts  Hospital,  Nursery 
School,  Juvenile  Court,  Girl  Scouts,  Wright  Refuge,  Campus  Service. 
The  membership  of  these  committees  totals  one  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  has  a  general  committee  supervising  its  social  work 
program.  Its  record  shows  work  done  in  the  Durham  Juvenile  Court 
(in  which  ten  young  men  did  special  work  in  teaching  and  guiding 
illiterate,  delinquent  juveniles)  ;  and  also  an  attempt  to  supervise  recrea- 
tional activities  of  children  at  Wright  Refuge,  a  home  for  homeless 
and  illegitimate  children.  A  weekly  program  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Durham  County  Home  has  been  carried  on.  The 
Y.M.C.A.  has  sponsored  fifteen  active  boys'  clubs  which  have  reached 
more  than  two  hundred  underprivileged  Durham  boys.  Some  forty-eight 
men  from  our  campus  have  been  actively  engaged  in  this  work. 

I  understand  that  a  good  many  projects  of  a  modest  nature  have  been 
sponsored  by  the  respective  denominational  groups  on  the  campus.  But 
I  am  unable  to  get  definite  figures  bearing  on  them. 

Some  time  ago  our  students  organized  a  Campus  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  but  they  have  not  succeeded  as  yet  in  getting  it  into  running 
order.  The  failure  to  do  so  can  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  adequate  leadership, 
but  plans  for  reviving  the  project  next  year  are  now  under  way. 

I  have  previously  reported  on  the  Huckabee  Social  Service  Center  in 
Japan,  a  missionary  project  undertaken  by  Duke  University  Church. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  contributed  to  this  project  $750.  It  has 
been  the  settled  policy  of  the  Church  to  keep  the  project  at  this  level, 
but  the  difficult  political  situation  makes  its  future  very  uncertain. 

Meantime,  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  our  stu- 
dents for  an  enterprise  at  home  in  which  they  could  actively  participate. 
A  committee  was  formed  by  the  Church  a  year  or  so  ago  to  explore  the 
possibilities  for  such  an  enterprise.  It  finally  reached  the  conclusion 
that  about  as  needy  a  section  as  any  investigated  was  to  be  found  in  the 
eastern  section  of  our  own  city  of  Durham.     It  recommended  that  our 
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Church  attempt  in  a  small  way  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  social  center 
in  this  part  of  the  city,  maintained  hy  Church  funds  and  staffed  by  vol- 
unteer workers  from  the  campus.  The  project  has  received  the  careful 
consideration  of  our  Official  Board,  and  it  is  likely  that  it  will  be  definitely 
launched  before  long. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  routine  work  of  the  Church  or  Chapel.  I 
should  like  in  passing  merely  to  note  that  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  J. 
Foster  Barnes,  with  his  choir  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  voices, 
and  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Broadhead  at  the  organ  console  has  remained  at 
its  usual  high  level.  I  should  like  also  to  indicate  that  our  program  of 
preaching  has  enlisted  the  services  of  a  line  of  distinguished  ministers 
drawn  from  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  We  have  carried  on  such 
usual  activities  as  the  Easter  Cycle  of  Services,  the  Christmas  Pageant 
(under  the  direction  of  Professors  H.  E.  Spence  and  A.  T.  West,  assisted 
by  the  choir),  and  occasional  communion  services. 

I  trust  that  the  special  attention  given  to  the  social  development  of 
our  program  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

Frank  S.  Hickmax, 

Dean. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  ATHLETICS 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

I  have  thought  for  some  time  that  it  would  be  well  to  determine  the 
number  of  students  and  faculty  members  that  use  the  athletic,  physical 
education,  and  intramural  facilities  provided  by  the  University.  The 
following  is  a  comprehensive  report  of  the  daily  and  monthly  use  made 
of  the  facilities  provided. 

Freshman  and  Varsity  Athletics 

Opportunity  is  given  every  student  to  participate  on  the  various 
Varsity  or  Freshman  athletic  teams.  This  work  is  carried  on  under 
the  supervision  of  well-trained  and  experienced  coaches  and  offers  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  the  development  of  stamina,  the  important  indi- 
vidual traits  such  as  courage,  loyalty,  friendliness,  sportsmanship,  as  well 
as  keen  analysis  and  diagnosis  of  situations  as  they  arise  on  the  athletic 
field.  It  is  possible  for  students  to  receive  credit  in  required  physical 
education  through  participation  on  these  teams.  The  number  of  students 
registered  for  required  credit  in  physical  education  in  Freshman  and 
Varsity  sports  in  1940-41  is  shown  below: 

Enrollment 

Sports  Fall             Spring  Year 

Freshman  Basketball    24  24 

Freshman  Baseball    35  35 

Freshman  Cross  Country   23  23 

Freshman  Football    42                   26  68 

Freshman  Swimming   20  20 

Freshman  Tennis   23  23 

Freshman  Track    25  25 

Freshman   Wrestling    7  7 

Lacrosse    10  10 

Varsity   Baseball    23  23 

Varsity   Basketball    11                     8  19 

Varsity   Cross   Country    14  14 

Varsity   Football    54                   27  81 

Varsity  Golf   8  8 

Varsity  Tennis   14  14 

Varsity   Swimming    15  15 

Varsity   Track    13  13 

Varsity  Wrestling  4  4 

Total  144  282  426 

Required  Physical  Education 

In  the  two  years  of  required  physical  education,  Freshmen  and  Soph- 
omores may  elect  activities,  suited  to  their  interests  and  needs,  from  a 
list  of  fifteen  activities.     Students  are  drilled  in  the  correct  execution  of 
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the  fundamental  skills  of  their  chosen  activity,  thereby  improving  their 
ability  in  this  sport.  They  learn  the  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  their 
particular  sport  or  activity.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  activities 
offered  in  the  required  physical  education  program  coincide  with  the 
activities  that  make  up  the  intramural  program.  A  study  of  these  activ- 
ities reveals  that  the  "carry-over"  or  recreational  type  of  activities  rank 
at  or  near  the  top,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  students  electing  these 
activities. 

Enrollment 
Course  Fall  Spring  Year 

Tennis    158  132  290 

Handball     125  87  212 

Swimming    129  82  211 

Basketball     126  56  182 

Touchfootball    Ill  111 

Golf    28  76  104 

Softball    103  103 

Band    53  41  94 

Track    39  25  64 

Boxing    39  24  63 

Apparatus     14  32  46 

Soccer    31  13  44 

Corrective    16  20  36 

Wrestling   7  23  30 

Tumbling    6  7  13 

Total  882  721  1,603 

Intramural  Athletics 

The  program  of  intramural  athletics  is  purely  voluntary.  It  gives  an 
opportunity  for  continued  practice  of  the  skills  acquired  in  the  instruc- 
tional courses  of  the  required  program.  It  is  in  this  program  that  the 
average  student  who  does  not  have  sufficiently  developed  skills  to  earn  a 
place  on  some  of  the  Freshman  or  Varsity  teams  may  experience  the 
same  advantages  because  of  the  competitive  nature  of  these  sports  and 
games.  The  organization  and  administration  of  this  program  is  largely 
handled  by  students,  thereby  giving  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
leadership.  The  popularity  of  this  program  is  indicated  in  the  table  be- 
low, which  shows  the  activities  and  the  participants  in  each. 

Number  of  Participants  in  Intramural  Sports,  1940-41 

Spring  Tennis   640 

Fall  Tennis    538 

Badminton    450 

Spring   Handball    425 

Playground   Ball    423 

Touchfootball    420 

Basketball     400 

Volleyball    380 

Fall  Handball   334 

Soccer    185 

Horseshoes   144 

Track  76 
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Wrestling    70 

Swimming    67 

Cross   Country    22 

Golf    16 

Total   4,590 

Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Fees 

In  order  to  meet  certain  hygienic  aspects  of  physical  education  and 
intramural  athletics,  the  University  made  available  to  all  students  in 
1940-41,  in  addition  to  facilities  for  physical  activity  and  recreation,  the 
following  equipment  and  services  : 

1.  A  regulation  uniform   for  all   students;    (men)    shirt,  trunks,   supporter, 
socks,  sweat  clothes,  and  towel. 

2.  Provision  for  locker  and  handling  of  uniform. 

3.  The  laundering  of  uniform  and  towel  as  needed. 

The  privileges  and  services  listed  above  are  available  to  all  under- 
graduates, graduate  students.  Faculty,  and  employees  of  Duke  University 
upon  payment  of  the  Recreation  Facilities  and  Equipment  Fee  of  one 
dollar  each  semester.  All  students  enrolled  in  required  physical  educa- 
tion courses  are  assessed  an  additional  fee  (Laboratory  and  Materials 
Fee)  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  each  semester.  This  fee  is  necessary 
in  order  to  make  more  equitable  the  maintenance  of  locker  system  and 
usage  of  uniform  and  equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  and  services  listed  above,  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics  furnishes  all  game  equipment  used 
by  the  required  physical  education  classes  and  intramural  athletics,  as 
well  as  for  all  student  and  faculty  recreational  periods,  with  the  exception 
of  tennis  balls,  tennis  rackets,  and  badminton  shuttlecocks. 

Play  equipment,  such  as  footballs,  volleyballs,  horseshoes,  and  softball 
equipment,  was  furnished  to  forty-eight  different  student  and  faculty 
groups  for  use  on  picnics  and  outings.  These  included  formal  and  in- 
formal organizations  and  groups,  such  as  fraternities,  foreign-language 
students,  undergraduate  ministerial  students,  band.  Forestry  Club,  Fac- 
ulty Club,  Divinity  School,  Choir  Boys,  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  groups, 
etc. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  locker 
and  shower  rooms.  They  are  well  lighted,  clean  and  sanitary.  Foot 
baths  have  been  provided  and  maintained  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  epidermophytosis  (athlete's  foot). 

Cost  of  Installation  and  Use  of  Basket-Locker-Equipmext 

System 

The  University  expended  $12,228.12  for  the  installation  of  the  basket- 
locker-equipment  system.  This  money  is  to  be  repaid  over  a  period  of 
years.  After  one  year  of  use  the  indications  are  that  the  fees,  for  the 
present  at  least,  are  adequate  to  maintain  the  system  as  established  and 
to  amortize  the  money  expended  by  the  University.     In  view  of  this  it 
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is  planned  to  continue  to  improve  the  facilities  and  equipment  to  the  best 
advantage  for  the  student  and  Faculty. 

The  following  data  show  the  number  of  students  and  Faculty  using 
the  above  facilities  and  equipment : 

Baskets,  lockers,  and  equipment  issued  to  undergraduates   1,353 

Baskets,  lockers,  and  equipment  issued  to  graduates   156 

Lockers  and  equipment  issued  to  Faculty  60 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  required  physical  education 
courses  does  not  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  daily  and  monthly  use 
made  of  facilities  and  equipment.  There  are  many  students  on  Varsity 
athletic  groups  and  many  students  using  the  facilities  and  equipment  daily 
for  recreational  purposes.  In  order  to  arrive  at  accurate  information  as 
to  the  daily  and  monthly  use  of  the  facilities  and  equipment  made  avail- 
able by  the  University,  the  following  data  are  presented.  These  figures 
were  determined  from  the  number  of  towels  laundered  during  the  five 
full  months  of  the  academic  year : 

Physical  Education    Varsity  and  Freshman 
and  Intraniurals  Athletics  Total 

Daily        Monthly        Daily      Monthly      Daily       Monthly 

October    438 

November    334 

February    285 

March    385 

April     358 

Suggested  Additions  and  Changes  for  1941-42 

1.  Intensification  of  the  required  physical  education  program  to  give  even 
greater  opportunity  for  a  sound  physical  condition  for  each  student  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  limitations. 

2.  That  greater  opportunity  be  given  to  graduates,  Faculty,  and  employees  for 
recreational  and  exercise  periods  scheduled  at  hours  that  will  provide  max- 
imum convenience  in  attendance. 

3.  That  instruction  be  given  to  all  students  in  required  physical  education 
courses  in  postural  training. 

4.  That  students  in  required  physical  education  courses  be  permitted  to  elect 
courses  in  postural  training  where  they  may  receive  instruction  and  train- 
ing according  to  their  individual  needs.  This  will  make  necessary  the 
purchase  of  certain  equipment  for  recording  posture  and  as  aids  in  cor- 
recting defects. 

5.  The  need  is  great  for  a  building  adjacent  to  the  stadium  that  will  provide 
dressing-room  facilities  for  football,  track,  and  visiting  teams.  This  pro- 
vision will  release  the  dressing  rooms  now  used  by  these  teams  for  other 
teams  (lacrosse  and  soccer)  that  do  not  have  adequate  dressing-room 
facilities  now. 

6.  There  is  also  great  need  for  a  golf  course  and  four-wall  handball  courts. 
There  is  much  interest  among  the  students  and  Faculty.  These  facilities 
would  completely  round  out  our  program  and  give  an  opportunity  for 
physical  fitness  for  all. 

Wallace  Wade, 

Director. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

The  year  was  a  very  busy  one  for  the  Duke  University  Press,  since 
more  books  and  monographs  were  published  during  this  period  than  in 
any  previous  year  (16  in  1940-41;  11  in  1939-40;  13  the  preceding  year). 
Those  published  in  the  year  covered  by  this  report  are  listed  below : 

Baker,  George  C,  Jr.  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Early  Neiv  England 
Methodism,  1789-1839. 

Brown,  Herbert  R.     The  Sentimental  Novel  in  America,  1789-1860. 

Brownell,  W.  A.,  et  al.  Arithmetic  in  Grades  I  and  II.  (Number  6  of  Duke 
University  Research  Studies  in  Education.) 

Buxton,  Claude  E.  Latent  Learning  and  the  Goal  Gradient  Hypothesis.  (Num- 
ber 6  of  Contributions  to  Psychological  Theory.) 

Clyde,  Paul  H.     The  United  States  Policy  Toward  China. 

Crum,  Mason.     Gullah:  Negro  Life  in  the  Carolina  Sea  Islands. 

DeMond,  Robert  O.     The  Loyalists  in  North  Carolina  During  the  Revolution. 

Jackson,  David  K.  (editor).  American  Studies  in  Honor  of  William  Kenneth 
Boyd. 

Mabry,  William  A.  The  Negro  in  North  Carolina  Politics.  (Number  23  of 
Trinity  College  Historical  Society  Papers.) 

Mayer,  Joseph  A.    Social  Science  Principles  in  the  Light  of  Scientific  Metliod. 

Paulsen,  Wolfgang  (editor).     Corona. 

Ramsdell,  Charles  W.  (editor).  Lazvs  and  Joint  Resolutions  of  the  Last  Ses- 
sion of  the  Confederate  Congress. 

Ratchford,  B.  U.    American  State  Debts. 

Robert,  Joseph  C.  The  Road  from  Monticello.  (Number  24  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege Historical  Society  Papers.) 

Smith,  Robert  S.    The  Spanish  Guild  Merchant. 

Tilley,  Nannie  Mae.     The  Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  1892-1941. 

Put  in  process  of  publication  during  the  year  were:  Hubbell's  The 
Last  Years  of  Henry  Timrod,  Watts's  The  U7aldenscs  in  the  New  World, 
Allen's  The  Star-Crossed  Renaissance,  Snyder's  Medical  Genetics, 
Abrams's  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  and  Petry's  Francis  of  Assisi. 
Accepted  and  prepared  for  publication  were  the  following :  Spengler's 
French  Predecessors  of  Malthas,  Sanders's  Coleridge  and  the  Broad 
Church  Movement,  Ward's  The  Letters  of  John  Dryden,  Porterfield's 
Creative  Factors  in  Scientific  Research,  Keech's  Workmen's  Compensation 
in  North  Carolina,  1929-1940,  and  Pritchard's  Return  to  the  Fountains. 

As  a  member  of  the  Association  of  University  Presses,  the  Duke 
University  Press  was  represented  at  the  midwinter  meeting  in  New  York 
City  by  David  K.  Jackson,  of  the  Editorial  Department.  Many  matters 
of  importance  were  discussed  at  this  gathering  which  promise  to  be  quite 
helpful  to  the  members  of  the  organization. 

With  other  university  presses,  the  Duke  University  Press  had  exhibits 
at  fourteen  meetings,  as  follows :  the  Southwestern  and  New  Mexico 
Library  Association,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  American  Historical 
Association,  New  York  City;  Modern  Language  Association  Meeting. 
Boston,   Massachusetts ;   American  Association   for  the  Advancement  of 
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Science  Meeting,  Philadelphia ;  Midwinter  Library  Meeting,  Chicago, 
Illinois ;  American  Sociological  Society  Meeting,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  Amer- 
ican Association  of  School  Administrators,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey; 
Eastern  Sociological  Society,  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island;  Southwestern  Social  Science  Meeting,  Dallas,  Texas;  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Historical  Society,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  American  Li- 
brary Association  Meeting,  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  North  Carolina 
Academy  of  Science,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina ;  South  Atlantic 
Modern  Language  Association,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina;  and  the 
South  American  Institute,  Chapel  Hill.  Selected  books  from  Duke 
publications  were  also  displayed  at  special  meetings :  Florida  Academy  of 
Science,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida;  Southern  Regional  Exhibition  of 
Commercial  Printing,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  and  Colgate  Library  Exhibit 
(Graphic  Arts),  Hamilton,  New  York.  Special  exhibits  were  held  in 
connection  with  the  Ramsdell  publication  and  at  the  Trinity  College  His- 
torical Society's  anniversary  dinner. 

The  sales  of  books  and  monographs  showed  a  material  increase  dur- 
ing the  year,  as  did  general  publicity  and  newspaper  and  periodical  ad- 
vertising of  Duke  publications. 

Practically  all  the  journals  had  an  increase  in  circulation.  The  His- 
panic American  Historical  Review  enjoyed  exceptional  growth.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  increase  in  regular  circulation,  the  Press  perfected,  through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  John  Tate  Lanning,  editor  of  the  Hispanic,  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  one  thousand  subscriptions  went  to  a  select  list  of  Latin- 
American  historians  and  institutions.  American  Literature  continued  its 
record  of  being  more  than  self-supporting,  showing  a  good  increase  in 
receipts. 

As  the  Press  goes  into  its  twentieth  year  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  its  recent  expansion  in  the  number  of  books  and  monographs 
of  a  scholarly  type  published  and  in  the  circulation  and  influence  of  the 
periodicals  will  be  accentuated  in  considerable  degree.  Much  remains 
to  be  accomplished  if  the  Press  is  to  reach  the  goal  set  for  it,  but  what 
is  already  being  done  gives  ground  for  the  conviction  that  it  is  entering 
upon  a  career  of  increased  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  scholarship  and  in 
the  promotion  of  the  influence  of  the  University. 

Henry  R.  Dwire, 

Director. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL  ON  RESEARCH 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

The  report  of  the  University  Council  on  Research  covering  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1940,  and  ending  June  30,  1941,  is  submitted  herewith. 
A  list  of  the  scholarly  publications  by  members  of  the  faculties  of  the 
different  schools  of  the  University  during  this  period  is  appended  to  the 
report.  This  is  a  continuation  of  similar  lists  published  in  the  Reports  of 
the  President  during  preceding  years. 

The  membership  of  the  Council  for  the  academic  year  1940-41  was  as 
follows:  B.  H.  Branscomb,  P.  M.  Gross,  F.  M.  Hanes,  C.  B.  Hoover, 
H.  C.  Horack,  J.  T.  Lanning,  A.  S.  Pearse,  D.  T.  Smith,  J.  M.  Thomas, 
and  N.  I.  White. 

At  a  meeting  in  November,  1940,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
P.  M.  Gross,  Chairman ;  N.  I.  White,  Secretary ;  and  A.  S.  Pearse,  D.  T. 
Smith,  and  C.  B.  Hoover  as  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  budget  of  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  was  assigned  to  the  Research 
Council  by  the  administrative  authorities  of  the  University  in  the  spring 
of  1940  for  research  grants  during  1940-41  to  members  of  the  Faculty 
and  for  subsidies  of  research  publication.  From  this  budget  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  grants  were  made  to  members  of  the  Faculty  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  held  in  May,  1940. 

In  view  of  the  critical  situation  through  which  we  are  now  passing  it 
seems  well  to  appraise  briefly  the  present  status  of  research  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Beginning  approximately  four  years  ago,  the  Council,  through 
its  officers,  initiated  a  program  under  which  various  research  projects  in 
the  University  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  several  of  the  philan- 
thropic foundations  and  aid  in  furthering  these  projects  was  requested. 
Because  of  the  current  policy  of  these  agencies  of  supporting  research  in 
certain  limited,  specialized  fields,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  Council 
to  obtain  funds  from  these  sources  for  the  general  research  activities  of 
the  University  which  could  be  added  to  the  central  research  fund  which 
the  Council  administers.  However,  as  a  consequence  of  this  program 
substantial  grants  to  encourage  special  lines  of  research  at  the  Univer- 
sity have  been  received  from  two  of  the  foundations.  Thus  the  General 
Education  Board  as  part  of  its  Southern  program  has  granted  sums  ag- 
gregating $80,000  for  various  special  projects  in  the  University  that  have 
bearing  on  the  development  of  Southern  economy,  agriculture  and  indus- 
try. The  Carnegie  Corporation  made  a  substantial  grant  in  1941  for  a 
lectureship  in  medical  genetics  in  the  Medical  School  and  has  indicated 
interest  in  the  further  development  of  this  field  here. 

Such  grants  for  research  in  the  special  fields  came  in  many  cases  as  a 
consequence  of  the  development  of  these  fields  over  a  period  of  years, 
which  was  made  possible  in  part  at  least  through  the  relatively  small 
subsidies  which  the   Council   made   from  year  to  year   from   its  general 
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research  fund.  This  clearly  illustrates  the  value  of  the  general  fund  and 
emphasizes  the  need  for  its  continuance  and  still  further  enlargement,  as 
research  in  the  various  fields  in  the  University  continues  to  grow.  In 
wartime  and  in  the  face  of  the  present  world  crisis,  even  more  than  in 
normal  times,  it  is  essential  that  the  University  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  maintain  and  foster  the  development  of  research  and  to  contrihute  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  The  need  for  high  caliber  personnel  for 
the  government  service,  for  industry,  and  for  all  types  of  civilian  activity 
to  help  in  the  solution  of  the  manifold  problems  arising  from  the  war  and 
the  national  defense  effort  is  more  pressing  than  ever  before.  The  con- 
tinuance of  graduate  work  and  research  of  high  standard  is  necessary  to 
insure  an  adequate  supply  of  such  trained  personnel. 

We  may  as  in  previous  years  draw  attention  to  certain  items  from 
among  the  substantial  list  which  follows  of  those  publications  by  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  during  the  academic  j 
year  just  passed.  Among  the  contributions  from  the  sciences  there  may 
be  noted  several  studies  by  Professor  F.  G.  Hall,  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology,  on  the  physiology  of  fatigue;  a  number  of  articles  by  Dr.  Marcus 
E.  Hobbs,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  dealing  with  theoretical  and 
experimental  studies  on  dieletrics ;  the  publication  of  several  studies  re- 
lating to  nuclear  physics  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Hebb,  of  the  Department  of 
Physics,  as  well  as  a  number  of  mathematical  papers  by  Professor  J.  M. 
Thomas,  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

In  the  field  of  the  humanities  there  should  be  noted  the  appearance  of 
a  two-volume  work  by  Professor  N.  I.  White  on  Shelley,  which  was 
widely  accepted  as  the  outstanding  definitive  biography  of  this  author ; 
and  the  publication  of  an  interpretative  study  of  Nietzsche  by  Associate 
Professor  G.  A.  Morgan,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  Publications 
in  the  social  sciences  include  a  comprehensive  study  of  American  state 
debts  by  Associate  Professor  B.  U.  Ratchford,  of  the  Department  of 
Economics,  which  was  published  by  the  Duke  Press;  several  articles  deal- 
ing with  the  political  situation  in  present-day  Germany  by  Associate 
Professor  R.  T.  Cole,  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science;  article-;  in 
the  field  of  educational  research  by  Associate  Professor  D.  E.  Scates ; 
and  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  economics  of  labor  by  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor R.  A.  Lester,  of  the  Department  of  Economics. 

Paul  Gross, 

Chairman. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTIES  OF  THE 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  AND  OF  THE 

UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGES  OF  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

IN  THE  PERIOD  FROM  JULY  1,  1940,  TO  JUNE  30,  1941 

Allex,  Dox  Camerox.    English. 

"Donne's  Suicides,"  Modern  Langage  Notes,  61,  129-134   (Feb.,  1941). 
"Renaissance  Remedies  for  Fortune  :  Marlowe  and  the  Fortunati,"  Studies 
in  Philology,  38,  188-198  (April,  1941). 
(with   others),   "Recent   Literature  of  the   Renaissance,"   Studies  in   Phil- 
ology, 38,  271-426   (April,  1941). 
**Apsler,  Alfred.     Library. 

"Das  Wesen  der  Jugendbewegung,"  Schulreform.     (Vienna)   1932. 
"Goethe  und  unsere  Zeit,"  Kampf.     (Vienna)   1932. 
"Kinder-  und  Jugendbikher,"  Schulreform.     (Vienna)    1932. 
Berry,  Thomas  S.     Economics. 

"On   Measuring   the   Cost   of   Life    Insurance,"   Journ-al   of   the   American 
Statistical  Association,  35,  631-643    (Dec,   1940). 
Berry.  Willard.     Geology. 

"Peculiar  Lake  Formation,  Eastern  North  Carolina,"  North  Carolina  Civil 

Engineer,  2,  15-16   (May,  1941). 
"Pamlico   Fossil   Echinoids,"  Proceedings  of   United  States  National  Mu- 
seum, 90,  343-354  +  3  pis.     (1941). 
Bigelow,  Lucius  A.     Chemistry. 

(with  Elbert  H.  Hadley),  "The  Action  of  Elemental  Fluorine  upon  Or- 
ganic Compounds.  IX.  The  Vapor  Phase  Fluorination  of  Methane," 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  62,  3302-3303  (Dec,  1940). 

(with   Nobukazu   Fukuhara),   "The  Action  of   Elementary  Fluorine  upon 

Organic    Compounds.     X.     The   Vapor    Phase    Fluorination   of   Ace- 
tone," Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Societx,  63,  788-798  (March. 
1941). 
Blomquist,  H.  L.     Botany. 

"Another    New    Species    of    Plagiochila    from    the    Southern    Appalachian 
Mountains,"    The  Bryologist,  43,  89-95    (Aug.,   1940). 
Boas,  Ralph  P.,  Jr.    Mathematics. 

"Univalent  Derivatives  of  Entire  Functions,"  Duke  Mathematical  Journal, 

6,  719-721    (Sept.,  1940). 
"Expansions  of  Analytic  Functions,"  Transactions  of  the  American  Math- 
ematical Society,  48,  467-487    (Nov.,   1940). 
- — —(with  D.  V.  Widder),  "Functions  with  Positive  Differences,"  Duke  Math- 
ematical  Journal,  7,  496-503    (Dec.   1940). 
"Functions    with    Positive    Derivatives,"    Duke    Mathematical    Journal,    8, 

163-172    (March,    1941). 
"A    General    Moment    Problem,"    American    Journal   of   Mathematics,   63, 
361-370   (April,   1941 )._ 
(with  G.  Polya),  "Generalizations  of  Completely  Convex  Functions,"  Pro- 
ceedings  of   the   National   Academy   of  Sciences,   27,   323-325    (June, 
1941). 
Boxxer.  L.  G.     Physics. 

(with  H.  Sponer  and  A.  P.  Cleaves),  "The  Absorption  Spectra  of  Gaseous 

Methvlamine    and    Dimethylamine    in    the    Photographic    Infra-Red," 
Journal  of  Chemical  Physics,  8,  784-787   (Oct.,  1940). 
Bookhout,  C.  G.     Zoology. 

(with  N.  G.  Greenberg),  "Cell  Types  and  Clotting  Reactions  in  the  Echi- 

noid,    Mellita    quinquics    perforata,"    Biological    Bulletin,    79,    309-320 
(Oct.,  1940). 
**  Omitted  from  previous  list. 
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Bradsher,  Charles  K.     Chemistry. 

(with   Robert   W.    Wert),    "Aromatic    Cyclodehydration.     VII.      Phenan- 

threne,"  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  62,  2806-2807 
(Oct.,  1940). 

(with  Allison  S.  Burhans),  'Aromatic  Cyclodehydration.     VIII.     6-Meth- 

vl  and  5-Methvl-6-ethylchrvsene,"  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  62,  3140-3141    (Nov.,   1940). 

(with  Salvatore  T.  Amore),  "Aromatic  Cyclodehydration.     IX.     9-Alkyl- 

phenanthrenes,"   Journal  of  the  American   Chemical  Society,  63,  493- 
495  (Feb.,  1941). 
Brownell,  W.  A.     Education. 

**"Quantitative   Research   on   Teaching  and  Learning,''   School  and  Society, 

50,  847-856  (Dec,  1939). 
**"Theoretical  Aspects  of  Learning  and  Transfer  of  Training,"  Rez-iezv  of 
Educational  Research,  9,  255-273   (June,  1939). 
— **(with  K.  G.  Kuehner  and  W.  C.  Rein),  Learning  as  Reorganization:  An 
Experimental  Study  of  Third-Grade  Arithmetic.    Duke  University  Re- 
search   Studies    in    Education,    No.    3.      (Durham:    Duke    Universitv 
Press,    1939).     87  pp. 
"Evaluation  of  Learning  in  Arithmetic,"  Chapter  X.     Arithmetic  in  Gen- 
eral Education:  Sixteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  of  Teach- 
ers of  Mathematics.     (New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications.  Columbia 
University,  1941).     Pp.  304-317. 

(with  F.  E.  Grossnickle),  "The  Interpretation  of  Research,"  Chapter  XIII. 

Arithmetic  in  General  Education:  Sixteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics.  (New  York:  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lications,  Columbia   University,   1941).     Pp.   304-317. 

(with  R.  A.  Doty  and  W.  C.  Rein),  "Arithmetic  hi  Grades  I  and  II:  A 

Critical  Summary  of  Neiv  and  Prez'iously  Reported  Research.     Duke 
L'niversity  Research   Studies  in  Education,  No.   6.      (Durham:   Duke 
University  Press,   1941).     175  pp. 
Carlitz.  Leonard.     Mathematics. 

"Linear  Forms  and  Polynomials  in  a  Galois  Field,"  Duke  Mathematical 

Journal,  6,  735-749   (Sept.,  1940). 
"An  Analogue  of  the  Staudt-Clausen  Theorem,"  Duke  Mathematical  Jour- 
nal, 7,  62-67    (Dec,   1940). 
"An  Analogue  of  the  Bernoulli  Polvnomials,"  Duke  Mathematical  Journal, 
8,  405-412    (June,   1941). 
Carr,  John  W.    Education. 

(with  Matilda  O.  Michaels),  "Reading  Readiness  Tests  and  Grouping  of 

First  Grade   Entrants,"   The  Elementary  English  Rez'iezv,  18,   133-138 
(April,  1941). 
Chaffix,  Nora  C.     History. 

"A    Southern    Advocate    of    Methodist    Unification   in    1865,"    The   North 
Carolina  Historical  Reznezv,  18,  38-47  (Jan.,  1941). 
Clyde,  Paul  H.     History. 

"Our  Concern  for  the  Integrity  of  China,"   The  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  215,  66-73  (May,  1941). 
Cole,  R.  Taylor.     Political  Science. 

"Corporative    Organizations   in   the   Third    Reich,"   Reziezv  of  Politics,  2, 

^  438-462  (Oct.,  1940). 
"National  Socialism  and  the  German  Labor  Courts,"  Journal  of  Politics,  3, 
169-197    (May,   1941). 

(edited  with  Harold  Zink),  Government  in  Wartime  Europe,  also  Chapter 

IV,  "Wartime  Theories  and  Policies  of  the  Third  Reich,"  pp.  101-119 
(New  York:  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  1941).    x  +  249  pp. 
Culbreth,  Sarah  E.     Zoology. 

"The  Role  of  Tissues  in  the  Anaerobic  Metabolism  of  the  Mussel  A)iodonta 
hallcnbeckii  Lea''  Biological  Bulletin,  80,   79-85    (Feb.,   1941). 
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de  Vyver,  F.  T.     Economics. 

"Requests    and    Complaints    of    Unionized    Workers,"    Personnel    Journal 
(Personnel   Research   Foundation,   New   York),    19,  336-347    (March, 
1941). 
Dressel,  F.  G.     Mathematics. 

"The    Fundamental    Solution    of   the    Parabolic    Equation,"    Duke   Mathe- 
matical Journal,  7,  186-203   (Dec,  1940). 
"A   Stieltjes   Integral   Equation,"   Bulletin   of  the  American   Mathematical 
Society,  47,  79-83   (Feb.,  1941). 
Dubs,  Homer  H.     Philosophy. 

"China's   First  Great   Empress:   A   Page   from  Ancient   Chinese   History," 

The  Marshall  Review,  4,  8-20   (Nov.,    1940). 
"A  Military  Contact  Between  Chinese  and  Romans  in  36  B.  C,"   T'oung 
Pao,  36,  livr.  1,  pp.  64-80,  1  pi.     (1941). 
Eiteman,  Wilford  J.     Economics. 

"Common    Stocks    as    Long    Term    Investments,"    The    Annalist,    56,   331 
(Sept.,  1940). 
■ — -(with  C.  A.  Dice),  The  Stock  Market   (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 

Company,   1941).     xvi   +  486  pp. 
Elliott,  W.  W.     Mathematics. 

(with  E.  R.  C.  Miles),  College  Mathematics — A  First  Course  (New  York: 

Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  1940).     xiii  +  396  pp. 
Ellwood,  Charles  A.    Sociology. 

"The  Prospects  of   Sociology,"  Social  Science,  15,  302-304   (July,  1940). 
The    World's   Need    of    Christ"    (Nashville:    Abingdon-Cokesbury    Press, 

1940).    237  pp. 
"The  Imitation  of  Christ,"  Social  Science,  16,  134-138    (April,   1941). 
*Evans,  Francis  G.    Zoology. 

(with  W.  K.  Gregory,  Marcelle  Roigneau,  ct  al.),  " 'Williston's  Law  Re- 
lating to  the  Evolution  of  Skull  Bones  in  the  Vertebrates,"  American 
Journal  of  Physical  Anthropology,  20,  123-152  (July-Sept.,  1935). 
(with  Helen  Rockwell  and  H.  C.  Pheasant),  "The  Comparative  Mor- 
phology of  the  Vertebrate  Spinal  Column.  Its  Form  as  Related  to 
Function,"  Journal  of  Morphology,  63,  87-117   (July,  1938). 

(with  W.  K.  Gregory  and  Helen  Rockwell),  "Structure  of  the  Vertebral 

Column  in  Eusthenopteron  foordi,  Whiteaves,"  Journal  of  Paleontology, 
13,  126-129  (Jan.,  1939). 
"The    Morphology   and    Functional    Evolution   of   the   Atlas-axis    Complex 
from  Fish  to  Mammals,"  Annals,  New  York  Acadony  of  Science,  39, 
29-104  (July,  1939). 
Gibson,  William  M.     Political  Science. 

"The  Les;al  Bases  of  the  Rights  of  Labor  in  Mexico,"  Journal  of  Politics, 
2,  391-410  (Nov.,  1940). 
Gilbert,  Allan  H.    English. 

Literary  Criticism.     Volume  II.     Article  on  Croce.      (New  York:   Amer- 
ican Book  Company,  1941).     Pp.  624-645. 
New  Translations,  Introductions,  and  Notes,  Machiavelli,  The  Prince  and 

Other  Works  (Chicago:  Packard  and  Company,  1941).    332  pp. 
"The   Fencing   Match   in  Hamlet,"   Shakespeare   Association  Bulletin,   16, 

124-125   (April,  1941). 
"A  Double  Janus,"  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  56, 
584  (June,  1941). 
*Gillin,  John.     Sociology. 

"Die  Strafe  bei  den  Cariben  des  Barama-Flusses  in  Britisch  Guayana," 
Monatsschrift  fur  Kriminal  psychologic  und  Strafrechtsrefor)>i," 
(Heidelberg),  Jahrgang  24,  Heft"  11,  pp.  554-667  (Nov.,  1933). 

*  Signifies  members  of  the  Faculty  who  began  their  tenure  in  1940.  A  list 
of  their  publications  since  1925  is  included  as  indicative  of  their  fields  of 
interest. 
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"Crime  and  Punishment  among  the  Barama  River  Carib  of  British 
Guiana,"  American  Anthropologist,  36,  331-344   (July,  1934). 

"Quichua-Speaking  Indians  of  Northern  Ecuador,"  American  Anthropol- 
ogist, 38,  548-553  (Oct.,  1936). 

"An  Urn  from  the  Rio  Aguarico,  Eastern  Ecuador,"  American  Anthropol- 
ogist, 38,  469-470  and  Plate  16  (July,  1936). 

"The  Configuration  Problem  in  Culture,"  American  Sociological  Review, 
1,  373-386  (June,  1936). 

"The  Barama  River  Caribs  of  British  Guiana"  (Cambridge:  Papers  of  the 
Peabody  Museum,  1936).    Vol.  14,  288  pp.,  13  figs,  and  10  plates. 

Archaeoloqical  Investigations  in  Nine  Mile  Canyon,  Utah  (Salt  Lake  Citv  : 
Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Utah,  April,  1938).     Vol.  28. 

"A  Method  of  Notation  for  the  Description  and  Comparison  of  South- 
western Pottery  Shreds  by  Formula,"  American  Antiquity,  4,  22-29 
(July,  1938). 

"Some  Unfinished  Business  in  Cultural  Anthropology,"  Ohio  Archaeolog- 
ical and  Historical  Quarterly,  48,  44-52  (Jan.,  1939). 

"Personality  in  Preliterate  Societies,"  American  Sociological  Rcviczv,  4, 
681-702  (Oct.,  1939). 

(with  Victor  Raimy),  "Personality  and  Acculturation,"  American  Socio- 
logical Rcviezv,  5,  371-380  (June,  1940). 

"A  Barbed  Bone  Projectile  Point  from  Utah,"  American  Antiquity,  6, 
170-171   (Oct.,  1940). 

"Some  Anthropologist  Problems  of  the  Tropical  Forest  Area  of  South 
America,"  American  Anthropologist,  42,  642-656  (Oct.,  1940). 

"The  Quichua-Speaking  Indians  of  the  Province  of   Imbabura    (Ecuador) 
and  Their   Anthropometric   Relations  with   the   Living   Populations   of 
the  Andean  Area,"  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  Bulletin,  128,  169- 
228  (May,  1941). 
Gohdes,  Clarence.    English. 

"A  Note  on  Whitman's  Use  of  the  Bible  as  Model,"  Modern  Language 
Quarterly,  2,  105-108  (March,  1941). 

"A  Check-List  of  Volumes  by  Longfellow  Published  in  the  British  Isles 
During  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  Bulletin  of  Bibliography,  17,  46 
(Sept.,  1940)  ;  67-69  (Jan.,  1941)  ;  93-96  (May,  1941). 

"Some  Notes  on  the  Unitarian  Church  in  the  Ante-Bellum  South :  A  Con- 
tribution to  the  History  of  Southern  Liberalism,"  American  Studies  in 
Honor  of  William  Kenneth  Boyd   (Durham:   Duke  Universitv  Press, 
1940 ) .    Pp.  327-366. 
Gray,  I.  E.    Zoology. 

"Amphibians  and  Reptiles  of  the  Duke  Forest  and  Vicinity,"   The  Amer- 
ican Midland  Naturalist,  25,  652-658  (May,  1941). 
Greenwood,  Joseph  A.     Mathematics. 

"A  Caution  on  the  Use  of  the  Method  of  Correct  Matchings,"  The  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Psychology,  53,  614-615  (Oct.,  1940). 

(with  C.  E.   Stuart),   "A   Review  of   Dr.   Feller's   Critique,"   The  Journal 

of  Parapsychology,  4,  299-319   (Dec,  1940). 
Gross,  Paul  M.     Chemistry. 

(with  Arthur  A.  Maryott  and  Marcus  E.  Hobbs),  "The  Electric  Moments 

of  Morpholine  and  Some  Halogenated  Toluenes,"  Journal  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  62,  2320-2324  (Sept.,  1940). 
(with  Herbert  A.  Pohl  and  Marcus  E.  Hobbs),  "Polarization  Measure- 
ments on  Carboxylic  Acids  in  Dilute  Solutions  in  Nonpolar  Solvents," 
Annals  of  the  Nctv  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  40,  389-428  (Dec, 
1940). 

(with   Arthur   A.   Maryott  and   Marcus   E.    Hobbs),   "Bond   Moment   Ad- 

ditivity  and  the  Electric  Moments  of  Some  Halogenated  Hydro- 
carbons," Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  63,  659-663 
(March,  1941). 
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■ -(with  Herbert  A.  Pohl  and  Marcus  E.  Hobbs),  "Electric  Polarization  of 

Carboxylic  Acids  in  Dilute  Solutions  of  Nonpolar  Solvents.  I.  The 
Relation  of  Electric  Polarization  to  the  Association  of  Carboxylic 
Acids  in  Hydrocarbon  Solvents,"  Journal  of  Chemical  Physics,  9, 
408-414  (May,  1941). 

(with  Arthur  A.  Maryott  and  Marcus  E.  Hobbs),  "Electric  Polarization 

of  Carboxylic  Acids.  II.  Polarization  of  Heavy  Acetic  Acid  and  of 
the  Three  Fluorobenzoic  Acids  in  Benzene  and  the  Anomalous  Polar- 
ization of  the  Dirtier,"  Journal  of  Chemical  Physics,  9,  415-418  (May, 
1941). 

■ (with    Herbert    E.    Vermillion,    Burton    Werbel,    and    John    H.    Saylor), 

"Solubility  Studies,  VI.  The  Solubility  of  Nitrobenzene  in  Deuterium 
Water  and  in  Ordinary  Water,"  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  63,  1346-1347  (May,  1941). 

Hall,  F.  G.    Zoology. 

(with  W.  H.  Forbes  and  D.  B.  Dill),  "The  Effect  of  Climate  upon  the 

Volumes  of  Blood  and  of  Tissue  Fluid  in  Man,"  American  Journal  of 
Physiology,  130,  739-747  (Oct.,  1940). 

■ (with  D.  B.  Dill,  J.  W.  Wilson,  and  Sid  Robinson).  "Properties  of  the 

Blood  of  Negroes  and  Whites  in  Relation  to  Climate  and  Season," 
Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  136,  449-461    (Nov.,  1940). 

(with  D.  B.  Dill,  O.  O.  Benson,  and  W.  H.  Forbes),  "Benzedrine  Sulphate 

and  Acute  Anoxia,"  Journal  of  Aviation  Medicine,  11, 1-16  (Dec,  1940). 

(with  S.  Robinson,  D.  B.  Dill,  and  J.  W.  Wilson),  "Adaptation  to  Exer- 
cise of  Negro  and  White  Sharecroppers  in  Comparison  with  Northern 
Whites,"  Human  Biology,  13,  140-158  (May,  1941). 

Hamilton,  Earl  J.    Economics. 

"Prices,  Wages,  and  the  Industrial  Revolution,"  Studies  in  Economics 
and  Industrial  Relations  (Papers  presented  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Bicentennial  Celebration)  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Press,  1941).     Pp.  99-112. 

Hamilton,  William  B.     History. 

"The    Theater   in   the    Old    Southwest :    The    First    Decade   at    Natchez," 

American  Literature,  12,  471-485   (Jan.,  1941). 
"Earlv  Cotton  Regulation  in  the  Lower   Mississippi  Valley,"  Agricultural 
History,  15,  20-25  (Jan.,  1941). 

Hart,  Hornell.     Sociology. 

Chart  for  Happiness  (New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1940).     xi  +  198 

PP-  .. 

Pcrsonahix  and  the  Family  (Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition)    (New  York: 

D.  C. "Heath,  1941).    532  pp. 
"Operationism  Analysed  Operationallv,"  Philosophy  of  Science,  7,  288-313 
(July,  1940). 

Hauser,  Charles  R.    Chemistry. 

(with  Gertrude  Vermillion),  "The  Acylation  of  Aldoximes.     V.  Isomeriza- 

tions  in  the  Benzoylation  of  syn-  and  anti-Aldoximes  in  Pyridine," 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  62,  2939-2942  (Nov., 
1940) . 

(with    Gertrude    Vermillion),    "The    Acylation    of    Aldoximes.      VI.    The 

Relative  Ease  and  Mechanism  of  Conversion  of  Benzoyl-syn-aldoximes 
to  Nitriles  in  the  Presence  of  Pyridine  and  Pyridinium  Chloride," 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  63,  1224-1227  (May,  1941). 

(with  David  S.  Breslow),  "The  Mechanism  of  Elimination  of  Water  from 

Organic  Compounds  in  the  Presence  of  Bases,"  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society,  62,  3344-3346  (Dec,  1940). 

(with   Gertrude   Vermillion),   "The   Relative   Ease   of   Elimination   of   the 

Elements  of  Benzoic  Acid  from  Para  Substituted  syn-Benzaldoxime 
Benzoates  in  the  Presence  of  Triethylamine,"  Journal  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  63,  1227-1229   (May,  1941). 
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(with  David  S.  Breslow),  "Condensations.     XI.  Condensations  of  Certain 

Active  Hydrogen  Compounds  Effected  by  Boron  Trifluoride  and 
Aluminum  Chloride,"  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Societx,  62, 
2385-2388  (Sept.,  1940). 

(with   David   S.  Breslow),   "Condensations.     XII.  A   General   Theory  for 

Certain  Carbon-Carbon  Condensations  Effected  by  Acidic  and  Basic 
Reagents,"  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Societx.  62,  2389-2392 
(Sept.,  1940). 

(with  Boyd  E.  Hudson,  Jr.),  "Condensations.     XIII.  The  Alkylation  of 

Ethyl  Isobutyrate  and  of  Certain  other  Esters  by  Means  of  Sodium 
Triphenylmethyl  and  Alkvl  Halides,"  Journal  of  the  America>i  Chem- 
ical Society,  62,  2457-2459  (Sept.,  1940). 

(with    David    S.    Breslow),    "Condensations.      XIV.    The    Alkylation    of 

Ethyl  Acetoacetate  with  Isopropyl  Acetate  in  the  Presence  of  Boron 
Trifluoride,"  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  62,  2611-2612 
(Oct.,  1940). 

(with  David  S.  Breslow),  "Condensations.  XV.  The  Electronic  Mechan- 
ism of  the  Diazo  Coupling  Reaction,"  Journal  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  63,  418-420  (Feb.,  1941). 

Hebb,  M.  H.     Physics. 

(with  D.  H.  Menzel),  "Physical  Processes  in  Gaseous  Nebulae  X.    Col- 

lisional  Excitation  of  Nebulium,"  Astrophysical  Journal,  92,  408-423 
(Nov.,  1940). 

(with   E.    Nelson),    "Internal    Conversion   of    Gamma   Rays   in   L   Shell," 

Physical  Review,  58,  486-491   (Sept.,  1940). 

(with   D.   H.   Menzel  and  L.   H.   Aller),   "Physical   Processes  in  Gaseous 

Nebulae  XIII,"  Astrophysical  Journal,  93,  230-235   (March,  1941). 

Hobbs,  Marcus  E.     Chemistry. 

(with  Arthur  A.  Maryott  and  Paul  M.  Gross),  "The  Electric  Moments  of 

Morpholine  and  Some  Halogenated  Toluenes,"  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society,  62,  2320-2324  (Sept.,  1940). 

(with    Clyde    S.    Brooks),    "The    Electric   Moments   of    Some   Substituted 

Benzoic  Acids,"  Journal  of  the  American  Cheniical  Society,  62,  2851- 
2854  (Oct.,  1940). 

(with  Herbert  A.  Pohl  and  Paul  M.  Gross),  "Polarization  Measurements 

on  Carboxylic  Acids  in  Dilute  Solutions  in  Nonpolar  Solvents,"  An- 
nals of  the  Xew  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  40,  389-428  (Dec,  1940). 
"The  Qualitative  x\nalysis  of  the  Alkali  Metal  Group,"  Journal  of  Chem- 
ical Education,  18,  90-91  (Feb.,  1941). 

(with   Arthur  A.   Maryott  and   Paul   Gross),   "Bond  Moment  Additivity 

and  the  Electric  Moments  of  Some  Halogenated  Hydrocarbons," 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  63,  659-663  (March,  1941). 

(with   Herbert   A.   Pohl   and   Paul    M.   Gross),   "Electric   Polarization  of 

Carboxylic  Acids  in  Dilute  Solutions  of  Nonpolar  Solvents.  I.  The 
Relation  of  Electric  Polarization  to  the  Association  of  Carboxylic 
Acids  in  Hydrocarbon  Solvents,"  Journal  of  Cliemical  Phxsics,  9,  408- 
414  (May,  1941). 

(with  Arthur  A.  Maryott  and  Paul  M.  Gross),   "Electric  Polarization  of 

Carboxylic  Acids.  II.  Polarization  of  Heavy  Acetic  Acid  and  of  the 
Three  Fluorobenzoic  Acids  in  Benzene  and  the  Anomalous  Polarization 
of  the  Dimer,"  Journal  of  Chemical  Physics,  9,  415-418   (May,  1941). 

Hubbell,  Jay  B.    English. 

"  'On  Liberty-Tree' :  A  Revolutionary  Poem  from  South  Carolina,"  South 
Carolina    Historical    and    Genealogical   Magazine,    41,    117-122    (July 
1940) . 
"Literary  Nationalism  in  the  Old  South,"  American  Studies  in  Honar  of 
William    Kenneth    Boxd    (Durham:    Duke    University    Press,    1940) 
Pp.  175-220. 
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Hurst,  William.    Physics. 

"A    Recording    Sensitive    Differential    Manometer,"    Review    of    Scientific 
Instruments,  12,  265-268  (May,  1941). 
Jeffers,  Katharine  R.     Zoology. 

"The   Cytology  of   the   Mammary   Gland  of  the   Bat   Myotis   grisescens," 
American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  67,  1-9  (July,  1940). 
Jensen,  Howard  E.     Sociology. 

"Editorial    Note,"    Social    Science   Principles   in    the   Light    of   Scientific 
Method,  by  Joseph  Mayer    (Durham:   Duke  University  Press,  1941). 
Pp.  vii-viii. 
Jordan,  A.  C.     English. 

(with  G.  M.  Gregory),  The  Fundamentals  of  College  Composition  (New 

York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1941).    554  pp. 
How    to    Write    Correctly    (College    Edition,    New    York:    Reynal    and 

Hitchcock,  1941).    xii  +  194  pp. 
How  to  Write  Correctly  (Trade  Edition,  New  York:  Reynal  and  Hitch- 
cock, 1941).    206  pp. 
College  English   Tests — "For   Freshmen  at  Entrance" — Form   B    (an  en- 
trance test  in  the  fundamentals  of   English  forms  and  usage :  a  unit 
in  the   National   Achievement  Test   Series,  edited  by   Dr.   Robert  K. 
Speer,  N.  Y.  U.,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Smith,  Research  Director,  N.  Y.  U.) 
(New  York:  The  Acorn  Publishing  Company,  1941).    8  pp. 
Kramer,  Paul  J.    Botany. 

(with  T.  S.  Coile),  "An  Estimation  of  the  Volume  of  Water  Made  Avail- 
able by  Root  Extension,"  Plant  Physiology,  15,  743-747   (1940). 
"Soil    Moisture   as   a   Limiting   Factor   for   Active   Absorption   and   Root 
Pressure,"  American  Journal  of  Botany,  28,  446-461   (June,  1941). 
Laprade,  William  T.    History. 

"Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure:  Report  of  Committee  A,"  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors,  27,  29-39  (Feb.,  1941). 
Leary,  Lewis.    English. 

*Idiomatic    Mistakes   in   English    (Beirut,    Syria:    The    American    Press, 

1931).    128  pp. 
*"An   Unlisted   Item   in  the   Bibliography   of    Philip   Freneau,"  American 

Literature,  6,  331-334  (Nov.,  1934). 
*"Philip  Freneau  at  Seventy,"  Journal  of  the  Rutgers  University  Library, 

1,  2-6  (June,  1938). 

*"Philip   Freneau's  Father,"  Journal  of  the  Rutgers   University  Library, 

2,  46-52  (June,  1939). 

"The  Time-Piece:  Philip  Freneau's  Last  Venture  in  Newspaper  Editing," 

The  Princeton  University  Library  Chronicle,  2,  65-74  (Feb.,  1941). 
That  Rascal  Freneau:    A   Study   in  Literary   Failure    (New   Brunswick, 

N.  J.:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1941).    501  pp. 
Lester,  Richard  A.    Economics. 

Economics  of  Labor  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1941).    913  pp. 
"Gold  Imports:  Costs  and  Benefits,"  American  Economic  Rev-iew,  31,  340- 

341   (June,  1941). 
Linebarger,  Paul  M.  A.    Political  Science. 

China,  Right,  Left  or  Center   (Chungking,  China:  Chih  Wen  Publication 

Company,  Aug.,  1940).     20  pp.     (Pamphlet  in  Chinese.) 
"The  Status  of  the  China  Incident,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 

Political  Science,  pp.  36-43  ( May,  1941 ) . 
"The  American  Key  to  Asia,"  The  South  and  World  Affairs,  1,  3-6  (Feb. 

1941). 
"Christianity  and   Western   China,"    The   Commission,   4,    102-103    (April 

1941). 
Lund,  John  J.    Library. 

"Cataloging   and    Classification    in    Europe    Since    1930,"    Catalogers'   and 

Classifiers   Yearbook,  No.  9,  91-104  (1941). 
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German  translation  of  "Some  Recent  Developments  in  Subject  Cataloging 
in  Germany,"  by  Sigismund  Runge,   The  Library  Quarterly,  11,  46-68 
(Jan.,  1941). 
Lundholm,  Helge.     Psychology. 

The  Aesthetic  Sentiment :  A   Criticism  and  an   Original  Excursion   (Cam- 
bridge: Sci-Art  Publishers,  1941).    223  pp. 
McCloy,  Shelby  T.    History. 

"Flood   Relief   and   Control   in   Eighteenth   Century   France,"    The  Journal 
of  Modern  History,  13,  1-18  (March,  1941). 
Morgan,  George  A.     Philosophy. 

What   Nietzsche   Means    (Cambridge,    Mass.:    Harvard    University    Press. 

1941).    xi  +  408  pp. 
"Selfishness   and   Unselfishness,"    The  Journal  of  Philosophy,   37,  401-407 
(July,  1940). 
Mouzox,  J.  C.     Physics. 

(with  R.  D.  Park),  "Evidence  Against  the  Existence  of  an  Excited  State 

of  He3,"  Physical  Re-znezv,  58,  43-46  (July,  1940) . 
Murray,  Agnes  M.    Library. 

"Early  Literary  Developments  in  Indiana,"  Indiana  Magazine  of  History, 
36,  327-333  (Dec,  1940). 
Nielsen,  W.  M.     Physics. 

(with  C.  M.  Ryerson,  L.  W.  Nordheim,  and  K.  Z.  Morgan),  "Differential 

Measurement   of  the   Meson   Lifetime,"   Physical  Review,   59,   547-553 
(April,  1941). 
Nordheim,  L.  W.    Physics. 

"On    the    Nature    of    the    Meson    Decav,"    Physical   Review,    59,    554-555 
(April,  1941). 

(with  C.   M.  Ryerson,  W.  M.  Nielsen,  and  K.  Z.  Mouzon),  "Differential 

Measurement   of  the   Meson   Lifetime,"   Physical  Review,  59,   547-553 
(April,  1941). 
Oosting,  Henry  J.     Botany. 

"Plants    Occurring    on    Calcareous    Rock    Outcrops    in    North    Carolina," 
Torreya,  41,  76-81    (May- June,  1941). 
Pearse,  A.  S.    Zoology. 

Hell's  Bells  (Durham:  Seeman  Printery,  1941).    xi  +  121  pp. 
Pratt,  E.  Carl.    Library. 

"Administrative  Standpoint,"   The  Library  Journal,  65,  1054   (Dec,  1940). 
"Library  Cooperation  at  Duke  and  North  Carolina  Universities,"   College 
and  Research  Libraries,  2,  142-145   (March,  1941). 
Pratt,  J.  G.     Psychology. 

"Comments  on  Dr.  Ellson's  Criticism,"  The  Journal  of  Parapsychology,  4, 
337  (1940). 
Rankin,  Robert  S.    Political  Science. 

"The  Roots  of  the  Tree  of   Liberty,"   The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  39, 

275-280  (July,  1940). 
"The    Graduate    Student :    Teacher    or    Technician,"    Proceedings,    School- 
men's Week,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1941. 
Ratchford,  B.  U.    Economics. 

American  State  Debts    (Durham:    Duke   University   Press,    1941).     ix   -f- 
629  pp. 
Rhine,  J.  B.    Psychology. 

"Experiments  Bearing  Upon  the  Precognition  Hypothesis.     III.  Mechan- 
ically Selected  Cards,"  The  Journal  of  Parapsychology,  5,  1-57   (Jan., 
1941). 
"Psychical  Research,"  Britannica  Book  of  the  Year,  1941. 
Robert,  Joseph  C.    History. 

"Tobacco,"  Dictionary  of  American  History,  5,  274-275    (1940). 
The  Road  from  Monticello:   A   Study  of  the   Virginia  Slavery  Debate  of 
1832  (Trinity  College  Historical  Society  Papers,  Series  XXIV)    (Dur- 
ham: Duke  University  Press,  1941).    x  +  127  pp. 
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Roberts,  John  H.    Mathematics. 

(with    Venable   Martin),   "Two-to-one  Transformations   on   2-Manifolds," 

Transactions  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  49,   1-17    (Jan., 
1941). 
Rogers,  Robert  S.    Latin  and  Roman  Studies. 

"Drusus  Caesar's  Tribunician  Power,"  American  Journal  of  Philology,  61, 

457-459  (Oct.,  1940). 
"Augustus  the  Man,"  Classical  Journal,  36,  449-463  (May,  1941). 
Ropp,  Theodore.    History. 

"The  Modern  Italian  Navy,  I.     Before   1900,"  Military  Affairs.  5,  32-48 
(Spring,  1941). 
Sanders,  C.  Richard.    English. 

"Sir   Leslie    Stephen,    Coleridge,   and   Two   Coleridgeans,"   Publications   of 

the  Modern  Language  Association,  55,  795-801    (Sept..  1940). 
"Coleridge,  Maurice,  and  the  Church  Universal."  Journal  of  Religion,  21, 
31-45  (Jan.,  1941). 
Saylor,  John  H. 

(with  James  M.  Stuckey),  "The  Vapor  Pressures  of  Some  Organic  Com- 
pounds. I,"  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  62,  2922-2925 
(Nov.,  1940). 

(with    Herbert    E.    Vermillion,    Burton    Werbel,    and    Paul    M.    Gross), 

"Solubility  Studies,  VI.     The  Solubility  of  Nitrobenzene  in  Deuterium 
Water  and   in   Ordinary  Water,"   Journal   of   the  American  Chemical 
Society,  63    1346-1347  (May,  1941). 
Scates,  Douglas  E.    Education. 

"Assumptions  Underlying  Research  Data,"  Journal  of  Educational 'Research, 

34,  241-254  (Dec,  1940). 
"Deriving  an  Economic  Index  for  Areas  in  Cities,"  Journal  of  Educational 

Research,  34,  161-172  (Nov.,  1940). 
"We   Pause   to   Consider,"   Journal  of  Educational  Research,   34,   218-220 
(Nov.,  1940). 

(with    D.   K.    Spencer).   "Retroactive   Experiment   on   Effects   of   Military 

Training  in  High  School,"  School  Reincit.',  49,  195-205   (March,  1941). 
"Correlation  Coefficients  and  Other  Constants  for  Combined  and  Separated 
Distributions,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  9,  275-284  (March, 
1941). 
Shtpman,  George  A.    Political  Science. 

"State    Administrative    Machinery    for    Liquor    Control,"    Law   and    Con- 
temporary Problems,  7,  600-620  (Autumn,  1940). 
"The    Weaknesses    of    the    Property    Tax    in    Underpopulated    and    Over- 
populated    Areas."     National    Tax    Association,    Proceedings    of    the 
Thirty-third  National  Conference,  49-58  (1940). 
Simpson,  William  Hays.     Political  Science. 

The  Small  Loan  Problem   of  the  Carolines   (Clinton,  S.  C. :   Presbvterian 
College  Press,  1941).    154  pp. 
Smith,  Robert  S.     Economics. 

"The  Llibre  del  Consolat  de  Mar :  A  Bibliography,"  Lazv  Library  Journal, 

33.  387-396  (Nov.,  1940). 
The   Spanish    Guild   Merchant:    A    History    of   the    Consulado,   1250-1700 

(Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1940).     ix  -f  160  pp. 
"Life    Insurance    in    Fifteenth-Century    Barcelona,"   Journal    of  Economic 
History,  l,  57-59  (May,  1941). 
Spengler,  J.  J.    Economics. 

"The    Political    Economy   of   Jefferson,    Madison,   and   Adams,"   American 
Studies  in  Honor  of  William  Kenneth  Bovd  (Durham  :  Duke  Univer- 
sity Press,  1940).    Pp.  3-59. 
"Population  Trends  and  the  Future  Demand  for  Teachers,"  Social  Forces, 
19,  465-476  (May,  1941). 
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"Sociological    Presuppositions    in    Economic   Theory,"    Southern    Economic 

Journal,  7,  131-157   (Oct.,  1940)  ;  also  addendum,  ibid.,  399-410  (Jan., 

1941). 
"Regional    Differences    and    the    Future    of    Manufacturing    in    America," 

Southern  Economic  Journal,  7,  475-493   (April,  1941). 
"Migration  and  Economic  Change,"  Proceedings  of  Fifth  Annual  South- 
ern Social  Science  Research  Conference,  pp.  1-12  (March,  1939). 
Spoxer,  H.     Physics. 

"The  Near  Ultraviolet  Absorption  Spectrum  of  Heavy  Benzene,"  Journal 

of  Chemical  Physics,  8,  705-710  (Sept.,  1940). 
(with  Nettie  Coy),   "Emission  Spectrum  of  Antimony  Nitride,"  Physical 

Review,  58,  709-713  (Oct.,  1940). 
(with  E.  Teller),  "Electronic  Spectra  of  Polyatomic  Molecules,"  Reviews 

of  Modem  Physics.  13,  76-170  (April,  1941). 
(with    L.    G.    Bonner   and   A.    P.    Cleaves),    "The   Absorption    Spectra   of 

Gaseous   Methylamine  and  Dimethvlamine  in  the   Photographic   Infra- 

Red,"  Journal  of  Chemical  Physics,  8,  784-787  (Oct.,  1940). 
Still,  Bayrd.    History. 

"Educational   Tests  for  Voting,"  Dictionary  of  American   History,  5,  384 

(1940). 
"Exclusions   from  the   Suffrage,"  Dictionary  of  American  History,  5,   199 

(1940). 
"The  Urban  Drift,"  Dictionary  of  American  History,  5,  3S2  (1940). 
"Foreword,"   The    Great  Demobilization  and   Other  Essays,  by   Frederick 

Logan  Paxon  (Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1941).  206  pp. 
Stuart,  C.  E.    Psychology. 

"An  Analysis  to  Determine  a  Test  Predictive  of  Extra-Chance  Scoring  in 

Card-Calling  Tests,"  The  Journal  of  Parapsychology,  5,  99-137   (Jan., 

1941). 
Sydxor,  Charles  S.    History. 

"State    Geological     Surveys    in    the    Old    South,"    American    Studies    in 

Honor  of  William  Kenneth  Boyd   (Durham:   Duke  University  Press, 

1940).    Pp.  86-109. 
"Foreword,"  Laws  and  Joint  Resolutions  of  the  Last  Session  of  the  Confed- 
erate Congress  (November  7 ,  1864-March  18,  1865)  Together  with  the 

Secret  Acts  of  Previous  Congresses  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press, 

1941).     Pp.  vii-viii. 
Taube,  Mortimer.    Library. 

"On  the  Possibility  of  Progress  in  Philosophy,"  The  South  Atlantic  Quar- 

_  tcrly,  39,  468-477  (Oct.,  1940). 
"Libraries  and  Research,"  College  and  Research  Libraries,  2,  22-27   (Dec, 

1940). 
"The  Theory  of  Book  Selection,  Part  I,"  College  and  Research  Libraries, 

2,  221-225  (June,  1941). 
Thomas,  J.  M.    Mathematics. 

"Orderly   Differential    Systems,"   Duke   Mathematical  Journal,   7,   249-290 

(Dec,  1940). 
"Positive  Solutions  of  Binomial  Inequalities,"  Duke  Mathematical  Journal, 

7,  291-297  (Dec,  1940). 
"The  Resolvents  of  a   Polynomial,"  American  Mathematical  Monthly,  47, 

686-694  (Dec,  1940). 
"Sturm's  Theorem  for  Multiple  Roots,"  National  Mathematics  Magazine, 

15,  1-4  (May,  1941). 
Thompson,  Edgar  T.     Sociology. 

"The    Planter    in   the    Pattern   of    Race    Relations    in   the    South,"   Social 

Forces,  19,  244-252  (Dec,  1940). 
"The  Climatic  Theory  of  the  Plantation,"  Agricultural  History,  15,  49-60 

(Jan.,  1941). 
"Aid   the   Handicapped  bv   Coordinating  Lay   and   Professional    Services," 

The  Crippled  Child,  18,  130-131   (Feb.,  1941). 
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Tilley,  Nannie  May.    Library. 

The   Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  1892-1941    (Durham:   Duke  Uni- 
versity Press,  1941).     133  pp. 
"Timothy   Pickering  on   Beef    Cattle,   Dairying,   and   Cider,"   Agricultural 
History,  15,  98-111   (April,  1941). 
Truesdale,  James  N.    Greek. 

A  Comic  Prosopographia  Graeca   (Menasha,  Wis.:  The  Collegiate  Press, 
George  Banta  Publishing  Company,  1940).    76  pp. 
Vollmer,  Clement.    German. 

(with  W.  D.  Payne,  L.  W.  Ross,  Marie  Deneen,  F.  K.  Fleagle,  and  R.  S. 

Rogers),    Report    of    Special    Language    Committee,    Proceedings    of 
Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  North  Carolina  College  Conference,  pp. 
47-65  (Nov.,  1940). 
Vosburgh,  Warren  C.    Chemistry. 

An  Introduction  to   Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis   (New  York:   Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  1941).    viii  +  356  pp. 

(with   Robert   K.   Gould),   "The   Silver-Iodide   Electrode,"   Journal  of  the 

American  Chemical  Society,  62,  1817-1819  (July,  1940). 

(with    Paul    F.    Derr),    "The    Preparation    of    Weston    Standard    Cells," 

Journal  of  Chemical  Education,  18,  87-89  (February,  1941). 

(with    Gerald    R.    Cooper),    "Complex    Ions,    I.      The    Identification    of 

Complex    Ions    in    Solution    by    Spectrophotometric    Measurements," 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  63,  437-442   (Feb.,  1941). 
Watson,  John  D.    Engineering. 

"The  Significance  of  Triaxial  Compression  Tests  on  Sands,"  Proceedings 
of    the    Society   for    the   Promotion    of    Engineering    Education    Con- 
ference on  Soil  Mechanics  and  Its  Applications    (Lafayette,   Indiana: 
Purdue  University,  1940) .     P.  204. 
Welfling,  Weldon.     Economics. 

"Some  Characteristics  of  Savings  Deposits,"  American  Economic  Review, 
30,  748-758  (Dec,  1940). 
Wharton,  G.  W.    Zoology. 

"The  Genera  Telorchis,   Protenes,   and   Auridistomum    (Trematoda:   Reni- 

feridae),"  The  Journal  of  Parasitology.  26    497-518  (Dec,  1940). 
"Acarina  Collected  on  the  Presidential  Cruise,"  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous 

Collections,  99,  1-8  (Jan.,  1941). 
"The    Function    of    Respiratory    Pigments    of    Certain    Turtle    Parasites," 
The  Journal  of  Parasitology,  27,  81-87  (Feb.,  1941). 
White,  Newman  I.    English. 

Shelley    (New  York:   Alfred  A.   Knopf,   1940).     Vol.   I,  xvi    +   748  pp. 
Vol.  II,  cxlvii  +  642  pp. 
Widgery,  Alban  G.     Philosophy. 

Christian  Ethics  in  History  and  Modern  Life    (New  York:   The   Round 

Table  Press,  1940).    ix"  +  318  pp. 
"The  Christian  Faith  of  a  Contemporary  Realist,"  Christendom,  5,  376-386 
(1940). 
Wilson,  J.  W.    Zoology. 

(with  E.  Asmussen  and  D.  B.  Dill),  "Hormonal  Influences  on  Carbohydrate 

Metabolism  During  Work,"  The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  130, 
600-607  (Sept.,  1940). 

(with  F.  G.  Hall,  D.  B.  Dill,  and  Sid  Robinson),  "Properties  of  the  Blood 

of  Negroes  and  Whites  in  Relation  to  Climate  and  Season,"  Journal  of 
Biological  Chemistry,  136,  449-461    (Nov.,  1940). 

-(with  F.  G.  Hall,  S.  Robinson,  and  D.  B.  Dill),  "Adaptations  to  Exercise 

of    Negro   and    White    Sharecroppers    in    Comparison    with    Northern 
Whites,"  Human  Biology,  13,  140-158  (May,  1941). 
Wilson,  Robert  R.    Political  Science. 

"Government     Consent    to     Publication     of     Diplomatic     Correspondence," 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  34,  508-511   (July,  1940). 
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"'Non-Belligerency'  in  Relation  to  the  Terminology  of  Neutrality,"  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  International  Lazv,  35,  121-123   (Jan.,  1941). 

"Past    Attempts    at    International    Organization,"    Duke    Bar    Association 
Journal,  9,  86-94  (Spring,  1941 ). 
Wolf,  F.  A.    Botany. 

"A  Large  Fructification  of  Polyporus  Sulphureus,"  Mycologia,  33,  136-13/ 
(Jan.-Feb.,  1941). 

PUBLICATIONS   OF   THE    MEMBERS   OF   THE   LAW    FACULTY   DURING   THE   PERIOD 
FROM    JULY    1,    1940,    TO   JUNE   30,    1941 

Bradway,  John  S. 

"Legal  Aid  Service  for  the  Indigent,"  Tennessee  Lazv  Review,  16,  691-699 

(Feb.,  1941). 
"Legal  Aid  Promotion,"  Fourth  Open  Meeting  on  Legal  Aid  Work,  23-29, 
Sept.,    1940,    published    by    American    Bar    Association,    Memorandum 
No.  3  from  the  Committee  on  National  Defense  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 
Cavers,  David  F. 

"Labor  v.  The  Sherman  Act,"  University  of  Chicago  Lazv  Review,  8,  246- 

257  (Feb.,  1941). 
"And  What  of  the  Apex  Case  Now?"  University  of  Chicago  Law  Reviezv, 
8,  516-520  (April,  1941). 
Horack,  H.  Claude. 

"A  National  Board  of  Bar  Examiners,"  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-eighth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Lazv  Schools,  37-41 
(Dec,  1940)  ;  also  American  Law  School  Review,  9,  1022-1025  (April, 
1941). 
Lowndes,  Charles  L.  B. 

"Scott — The   Law   of    Trusts — a   Review,"    Texas  Lazv  Rezicw,   19,   69-68 
(Dec,  1940). 
Poteat,  J.  Douglass. 

(with   Eugene   V.   Rostow),   Cases  and   Other  Materials  on   the  Lazv   of 

Debtors'    Estates    (Saint    Paul,    Minn.:    West    Publishing    Company, 
1940).    886  pp. 

publications  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  divinity  school 
during  the  PERIOD  FROM  JULY   1,  1940,  TO  JUNE  30,   1941 

Branscomb,  Bennett  Harvie. 

"The  Dramatic  Element  of  Early  Christianity,"   The  Journal  of  Bible  and 

Religion,  9,  3-10  (Feb.,  1941). 
Clark,  Kenneth  Willis. 

Eight   American   Praxapostoloi    (Chicago:    University   of    Chicago    Press, 

1940) .    204  pp. 
"Realized  Eschatologv,"  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  59,  367-383   (Sept., 

1940). 
Dubs,  Homer  H. 

"Philosophic  Conceptions  of  God,"  Duke  Divinity  School  Bulletin,  5,  85-95 

(Jan.,  1941). 
"The   Requirements   of   a   Scientific   Philosophy   of   Religion,"   Religion   in 

the  Making,  1,  461-473  (March,  1941). 
Garber,  Paul  N. 

"Our    First    Foreign    Missionary,"    World    Outlook,    10,   334-335,    368-369 

(Sept.,  1940). 
"Theological  Education  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,"  in  the 

symposium  on  The  Church  of  Today  and  Tomorrozv,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, March,   1941,  pp.  61-66   (Published  by  Commission  on  Courses 

of  Study  of  the  Methodist  Church). 
"The   Spoken   Word,"   The   Thirkield   Lectures,    1941,    Gammon  Seminary 

Foundation,  36,  7-15   (April,  1941). 
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"The  Methodist  Tradition,"  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Quarterly 
Review,  2,  3-17  (June,  1941). 
Outler,  Albert  C. 

"The  'Platonism'  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,"  The  Journal  of  Religion,  20, 
217-240  (July,  1940). 
Petry,  Ray  C. 

"The    Church   and    Church    History,"    Duke    Divinity   School    Bulletin,   5, 
63-77  (Nov.,  1940). 
Stinespring,  William  F. 

"Exposition  and  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  International  Uniform  Sunday 
School  Lessons,"  Church  School  Magazine,  70,  377-378,  380-381,  383, 
386-387  (July,  1940)  ;  70,  435-436,  438-439,  441,  444-445  (Aug.,  1940)  ; 
70,  494-495,  497,  500,  503,  506-507  (Sept.,  1940). 

"Some  Archaeological  Problems  of  Jerusalem,"  Journal  of  Bible  and  Re- 
ligion, 9,  89-93  (May,  1941). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE   MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF   THE   SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 
DURING  THE  PERIOD  FROM   JULY   1,    1940,  TO  JUNE  30,   1941 

Coile,  Theodore  S. 

"Soil  Changes  Associated  with  Loblolly  Pine  Succession  in  Abandoned 
Agricultural  Land  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau,"  Duke  University  School 
of  Forestry  Bulletin,  5,  85  pp.  (1940). 

-(with  Paul  J.  Kramer),  "An- Estimation  of  the  Volume  of  Water  Made 

Available  by  Root  Extension,"  Plant  Physiology,   15,   743-747    (Oct., 
1940) . 

Harrar,  Ellwood  S. 

(with  W.   M.   Harlow),   Textbook   of  Dendrology   (2d  ed. ;   New  York: 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1941).    542  pp.,  234  illus.,  64  plates.    . 

Kramer,  Paul  J. 

"Sap  Pressure  and  Exudation,"  American  Journal  of  Botany,  27,  929-931 
(Dec,  1940). 

Schumacher,  Francis  X. 

(with  W.  C.  Jones,  Jr.),  "Empirical  Log  Rules  and  the  Allocation  of 

Sawing  Time  to  Log  Size,"  Journal  of  Forestry,  38,  889-896   (Nov., 
1940). 

(with  D.  W.  Lynch),  "Concerning  the  Dispersion  of  Natural  Regenera- 
tion," Journal  of  Forestry,  39,  49-51   (Jan.,  1941). 

Thomson,  Roy  B. 

"Are  Similar  Results  Always  Obtained  by  Use  of  Soil  Rent  and  Forest 
Rent  Procedures?"  Journal  of  Forestry,  38,  792-793   (Oct.,  1940). 

Wolf,  Frederick  A. 

(with   W.  J.   Barbour),   "Brown-spot   Needle   Disease  of   Pines,"   Phyto- 
pathology, 31,  61-74  (Jan.,  1941). 

publications  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  during 

the  period  FROM  JULY  1,  1940,  TO  JUNE  30,   1941 
Altvater,  F.  V.    Hospital  Administration. 

"Theory  and  Application  of   Inclusive  or  Flat  Rate  Plans,"  Hospitals,  14, 

63-65  (Oct.,  1940). 
Alyea,  E.  P.    Urology. 
(with  L.  C.  Roberts),  "Chemotherapy  in  Nonspecific  Infections  of  Urinary 

Tract;  Present  Status,"  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 

115,  1345-1350  (Oct.,  1940). 
Arena,  J.  M.    Pediatrics. 

"Poisons  Kill  500  American  Children  Every  Year  !"  North  Carolina  State 

Board  of  Health  Bulletin,  55,  13-14  (Sept.,  1940). 
(with    E.    C.    Hamblen    and    W.    K.    Cuyler),    "Hand-Schuller-Christian 

Disease ;  Report  of  Case  in  Which  Urinary  Androgens  Were  Titrated," 

American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children,  60,  352-358   (Aug.,   1940). 
(with    D.    E.    Plummer),    "Prenatal    Syphilis,"    North    Carolina    Medical 

Journal,  2,  188-190  (April,  1941). 
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Baker,  L.  D.    Orthopaedics. 

"Acute  Osteomyelitis  with   Staphylococcus  Septicemia;   Clinical   Report  on 

Use  of  Chemotherapy  and  Staphylococcus  Antitoxin  in  Its  Treatment," 

Southern  Medical  Journal,  34,  619-627  (June,  1941). 

"Spontaneous  Fracture  of  Femoral  Neck  Following  Irradiation  ;  Report  of 

Case,"  Journal  of  Bone  and  Joint  Surgery,  23,  354-358   (April,  1941). 

(with    A.    M.    McBryde),    "Vitamin    Therapy    in    Progressive    Muscular 

Dystrophy ;  Vitamin  Bo,  Other  Factors  of  B  Complex  and  Vitamin  E," 
Journal  of  Pediatrics,  18,  727-731   (June,  1941). 

(with  G.  M.   Norfleet  and  R.   B.  Raney),  "Neurological,   Orthopedic  and 

Therapeutic  Aspects  of  Cerebral  Palsy,"  North  Carolina  Medical 
Journal,  2,  236-242  (May,  1941). 

Baker,  R.  D.     Pathology. 

(with  W.  M.  Nicholson),  "Clinico-Pathological  Conference,  Duke  Hos- 
pital, August  9,  1940,"  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  1,  619-622 
Nov.,  1940). 

(with   D.   T.   Smith),   "Clinico-Pathological   Conference,   Duke   University 

School  of  Medicine,"  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  2,  313-316 
(June,  1941). 

Baptist,  M.    Endocrinology. 

(with  W.  K.  Cuyler),  "Clinical  Method  for  Extraction  of  Urinary  Andro- 
gens Preliminary  to  Colorimetric  Quantitation  by  Oesting's  Technique," 
Journal  of  Laboratory  and  Clinical  Medicine,  26,  881-884  (Feb.,  1941). 

(with    E.    C.    Hamblen    and    W.    K.    Cuyler),    "Urinary    Androgens    and 

Uterine   Bleeding,"   Endocrinology,  27,   16-18    (July,   1940). 

Baylin,  G.  J.     Roentgenology. 

(with   R.  J.   Reeves),   "Osteochondrodystrophy    (Morquio)  :   Case   Reports 

and  Follow-up,"  Radiology,  36,  362-390    (March,   1941). 

Beard,  D.     Experimental  Surgery. 

(with   H.   Finkelstein  and  J.  W.   Beard),   "Repeated  Vaccination  of   Man 

Against  Virus  of  Equine  Encephalomyelitis,"  Journal  of  Immunology, 
40.  497-507   (April,  1941). 

(with  W.   R.   Bryan  and  J.  W.   Beard),   "Complement-fixing  Capacity  of 

Rabbit-Papilloma-Virus  Protein,"  Journal  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, 1,  197-203   (Oct.,  1940). 

(with  D.  G.  Sharp,  A.  R.  Taylor,  and  J.  W.  Beard),  "Virus  Distribution 

in  Reversible  Soluble  and  Insoluble  Phases  of  Neutralized  Papilloma- 
virus Protein,"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology 
and  Medicine,  47,  502-504    (June,   1941). 

(with   D.   G.    Sharp,   A.   R.   Taylor,   and   J.   W.   Beard),   "Electrophoretic 

Behavior  of  Papilloma  Virus  Protein,"  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine,  46,  419-421    (March,  1941). 

(with  A.  R.  Taylor,  D.  G.  Sharp,  H.  Finkelstein,  and  J.  W.  Beard),  "Con- 
centration and  Partial  Purification  of  Equine  Encephalomyelitis  Vac- 
cines,"  Science,  92,  586-587    (Dec,   1940). 

Beard,  J.  W.     Experimental   Surgery. 

(with    D.    Beard    and    H.    Finkelstein),    "Repeated    Vaccination    of    Man 

Against  Virus  of  Equine  Encephalomyelitis,"  Journal  of  Immunology, 
40,  497-507  (April,  1941). 

(with  W.  R.  Bryan  and  D.  Beard),  "Complement-fixing  Capacity  of  Rab- 
bit-Papilloma-Virus Protein,"  Journal  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, 1,  197-203    (Oct.,  1940). 

(with  W.  R.  Bryan),  "Host  Influence  in  Characterization  of  Response  to 

Papilloma  Protein  and  to  Vaccinia  Virus,"  Journal  of  Infectious  Dis- 
eases, 67,  5-24   (July,  August,   1940). 

(with  W.  R.  Bryan),  "Quantitative  Studies  on  Neutralization  of  Purified 

Papilloma  Virus ;  Relations  Between  Serum,  Total  Virus  and  Free 
Virus,"  Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases,  68,  133-170  (March-April, 
1941). 
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(with  W.  R.  Bryan),  "Studies  on  Purification  and  Properties  of  Rabbit- 

Papilloma- Virus  Protein,"  Journal  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  1, 
607-673    (April,   1941). 

(with   A.   R.   Taylor),   "Inexpensive   Apparatus   for   Drying   from   Frozen 

State,"  Science,  92,  611-612   (Dec,   1940). 

(with  A.  R.  Taylor,  D.  G.  Sharp,  D.  Beard,  and  H.  Finkelstein),  "Con- 
centration and  Partial  Purification  of  Equine  Encephalomyelitis  Vac- 
cines," Science,  92,  586-587   (Dec,  1940). 

(with  A.  R.  Taylor,  and  D.  G.  Sharp),  "Influence  of  pH  on  Molecular 

Stability  of  Equine  Encephalomyelitis  Virus  Protein  (Eastern  Strain)," 
Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases,  67,  59-66   (July- Aug.,  1940). 

(with  D.  G.  Sharp,  D.  Beard,  and  A.  R.  Taylor),  "Virus  Distribution  in 

Reversible  Soluble  and  Insoluble  Phases  of  Neutralized  Papilloma- 
virus Protein,"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology 
and  Medicine,  47,  502-504   (June,  1941). 

Bernheim,  F.     Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

"Effect  of  Salicylate  on  Oxygen  Uptake  of   Tubercle  Bacillus,"  Science, 

92,  204  (Aug.,  1940). 
"Effect  of  Various   Substances  on  Oxygen  Uptake  of  Tubercle  Bacillus," 

Journal  of  Bacteriology,  41,  387-395  (March,  1941). 
"Interaction   of    Vitamins    and    Drugs    with    Cell    Catalysts,"    Journal    of 

Laboratory  and  Clinical  Medicine,  26,  20-30   (Oct.,   1940). 
"Reduction   of    Neoprontosil   by    Tissues    in    Vitro."    Journal   of   Pharma- 
cology and  Experimental  Therapeutics,  71,  344-348    (April,   1941). 

(with  M.  L.  C.  Bernheim),  "Effect  of  2,  3.  5-Triiodobenzoate  and  Mono- 

iodoacetate  on  Oxidation  of  Certain  Substances  by  Rat  Brain,"  Journal 
of  Biological  Chemistry,  138,  501-505   (April,  1941). 

(with    P.    Handler),    "Oxidation    of    Some    Substituted    Alcohols    by    Rat 

Liver,"  Proceedings  of  the  Society)  for  Experimental  Biology  and 
Medicine,  46,  470-471    (March,    1941). 

(with  P.  Handler  and  J.  R.  Klein),  "Oxidation  in  Vitro  of  N-methylamino 

Acids  by  Kidney  and  Liver,"  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  138, 
203-209  (March,  1941). 

(with  J.   R.   Klein),   "Action  of   Sodium   Selenite  on   Oxidation  of  1-Pro- 

line,"  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  139,  827-833    (June,   1941). 

(with   A.   K.    Saz),    "Effect   of   2,   3,    5,    Triiodobenzoate   on   Growth    of 

Tubercle   Bacilli,"  Science,  93,  622-623    (June,    1941). 

Bernheim,  M.  L.  C.     Biochemistry. 

(with  F.   Bernheim),   "Effect   of  2,   3,   5-Triiodobenzoate  and    Monoiodo- 

acetate  on  Oxidation  of  Certain  Substances  bv  Rat  Brain,"  Journal  of 
Biological   Chemistry,    138,   501-505    (April,    1941). 

(with   P.  Handler  and  J.  R.  Klein),  "Oxidative  Demethylation  of   Sarco- 

sine  to  Glycine,"  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  138,  211-218  (March, 
1941). 

Berry,  C.  D.     Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

"Value  of  Contraception  in   Clinic   Patient,"  American  Journal  of  Obstet- 
rics and  Gynecology,  41,  1072-1074    (June,   1941). 

Billig,  O.     Neuropsychiatry. 

(with  D.  J.  Sullivan),  "Insulin  Shock  and  Subshock  Treatment  in  Psy- 
choses,"  Southern  Medicine  and  Surgery,   102,   555-557    (Oct.,   1940). 

Branning,  W.   S.     Biochemistry. 

(with  R.  B.  Lawson  and  D.  B.  Wyvell),  "Vitamin  K  in  Prevention  and 

Treatment  of  Hemorrhagic  Disease  in  Newly-born  Infant,"  North 
Carolina  Medical  Journal,  2,  234-236    (May,   1941). 

Brown,  H.  W.     Public  Health  and  Preventive  Medicine. 

^"Ineffectiveness  of  Sulfanilamide  in  Treatment  of  Canine  Filariasis," 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine. 
39,  98-100  (Oct.,  1938). 
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♦♦"Observations  on  Dog  Heartworm,  Dirofilaria  lmmitis,"  North  American 

Veterinarian,  20,  49-55   (Jan.,  1939). 
—♦♦(with  A.  J.  Sheldon),  "Natural  Infection  of  Fleas  with  Dog  Heartworm 

(Dirohlaria    lmmitis),"    North    American    Veterinarian,    21,    230-2.31 

(April,  1940). 
**(with   A.   J.   Sheldon),    "Note   on   Prevalence   of   Intestinal   Helminths   in 

Orange   County,    North    Carolina,"    Journal   of   Parasitology,  25,   44o- 

446  (Oct.,  1939). 
— **(with  A.  J.  Sheldon),  "Survey  of  Intestinal  Helminths  in  Orange  County, 

North  Carolina,"  Southern  Medicine  and  Surgery,  101,  380-382   (Aug., 

1939). 
"Problem  of  Malaria  Mortality,"  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  30, 

1199-1205   (Oct.,  1940). 
(with  G.  F.  Otto),  "Differential  Leukocyte  Count  Associated  with  Hook- 
worm   Infection,"    American    Journal    of    Diseases    of    Children,    61, 

727-733   (April,   1941). 
(with  G.  F.  Otto),  "Hemoglobin  and  Reticulocyte  Studies  on  Hookworm 

and    Malaria    Infected    Children,"   American   Journal    of   Hygiene,   33, 

22-31    (Jan.,   1941). 
(with  A.  J.  Sheldon  and  T.  Thurston),  "Incidence  of  Pinworm   (Entero- 

bius  Vermicularis)    Infection   in  North   Carolina,"  Southern  Medical 

Journal,  33,  922-925  (Sept.,  1940). 
Brown,  I.  W.     Medicine. 
(with  J.  M.  Ruffin),  "Occurrence  of  Gastritis  as  Diagnosed  by  Gastroscopy 

Picture,"  American  Journal  of  Digestive  Diseases,  7,  418-424    (Oct., 

1940) . 
(with  J.  M.  Ruffin),  "Occurrence  of  Gastritis  as  Diagnosed  by  Gastrocopy 

in    Gastric    Neuroses,"    American   Journal    of    Digestive   Diseases,    7, 

414-417  (Oct.,  1940). 
Callaway,  J.  L.    Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 

"Antisyphilitic  Treatment  Administered  by  a  Layman  to  Himself,"  Ameri- 
can  Journal  of  Syphilis,   Gonorrhea,  and   Venereal  Diseases,  24,  745 

(Nov.,   1940). 
"Control    of    Syphilis :    Practitioner's    Problem,"    Southern    Medicine    and 

Surgery,  102,  698-699  (Dec,  1940)  ;  also,  North  Carolina  State  Board 

of  Health,  Health  Bulletin,  56,  12-14   (Feb.,  1941). 
(with  S.  W.  Barefoot),  "Diagnosis  and  Management  of  Chronic  Eczema- 

toid  Dermatitis  of  Hands,"  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  1,  547-551 

(Oct.,   1940). 
(with  J.   M.   Hitch  and   V.   Moseley),   "Familial   Darier's   Disease    (Kera- 
tosis   Follicularis),"    Southern    Medical    Journal,    34,    578-586    (June, 

1941). 
(with    J.    M.    Leiby),    "Diagnosis   and    Management   of    Latent    Syphilis," 

North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  1,  352-354  (July,  1940). 
(with  V.  Moseley),  "Transverse  Diffuse  Myelitis  of  Spinal  Cord  Following 

Intravenous  Neoarsphenamine ;  Report  of  Case  Showing  Jarisch-Herz- 

heimer    Reaction,"    American    Journal    of    Syphilis,    Gonorrhea    and 

Venereal  Diseases,  24,  746-749   (Nov.,  1940).  " 
— --(with  S.  G.  Smith,  and  D.  T.  Smith),  "Dysfunction  of  Sebaceous  Glands 

Associated  with   Pellagra,"  Journal   of  Investigative  Dermatology,  4, 

23-42  (Feb.,  1941). 

(with  P.  L.  Williams,  and  S.  W.  Barefoot),  "Rotenone  in  Treatment  of 

Chigger  Disease,"  Southern  Medicine  and  Surgery,  103   (April,  1941). 
Carter,  Bayard.     Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

(with  C.  P.  Jones,  R.  A.  Ross,  and  W.  L.  Thomas),  "Routine  for  Diagno- 
sis of  Hypertrophic,  Ulcerative,  Sinus-forming,  Bubo-forming  and 
Stricture- forming  Lesion  of  Female  Genitalia  and  Rectum,"  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Congress  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  203-210 
(1941). 
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Christen  son,  J.  A.,  Jr.     Neuropsychiatry.     „,..,.. 

"Coordinates    ot    Psychology:    Analytic    Methods    Applied    to    torms    of 
Psychological  Theory,"  Psychological  Review,  48,  60-72   (Jan.,  1941). 

Con  ant,  N.  F.     Bacteriology. 

"Cultural  Study  of  Lite-cycle  of  Histoplasma  Capsulatum  Darling  1906, 
Journal  of  Bacteriology,  41,  563-578  (May,  1941). 

(with  A.  Howell,  Jr.),  "Ltiological  Agents  of  North  and  South  American 

Blastomycosis,"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology 
and  Medicine,  46,  426-428    (March,   1941). 

(with  P.  H.  Rhodes,  and  L.  R.  B.  Glesne),  "Histoplasmosia ;   Report  of 

Case  in  Infant  3  Months  of  Age,"  Journal  of  Pediatrics,  18,  235-241 
(Feb.,   1941). 

(with  J.  H.  Swartz),  "Extensive  Lichenfield  Eruption  Caused  by  Tricho- 
phyton Rubrum,"  Archives  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology,  42,  614- 
624  (Oct.,  1940). 

Coolidge,  T.  B.     Biochemistry. 

"Simple  Ultrafiltration  Apparatus,"  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  135, 
541-542   (Sept.,  1940). 

Cooper,   G.   R.     Biochemistry. 

— : — (with  H.  Neurath),  "Apparent  Molecular  Shape  and  Molecular  Weight 
of  Proteins,  from  Viscosity  and  Diffusion  Measurements,"  Journal  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  62,  2248   (Aug.,  1940). 

(with  H.  Neurath),  "Diffusion  Constant  of  Tomato  Bushy  Stunt  Virus," 

Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  135,  455-462   (Sept.,  1940). 

(with  H.   Neurath,  and  J.  O.  Erickson),  "Shape  of   Protein  Molecules; 

Viscosity  and  Diffusion  Studies  of  Native  Proteins,"  Journal  of 
Biological  Chemistry,  138,  411-436    (March,   1941). 

Craig,  J.  S.     Anatomy. 

"Simple  Stain  for  Tissue  Cultures,"  Science,  92,  226  (Sept.,  1940). 

Crispell,  R.  S.     Neuropsychiatry. 

"Degenerative  Neuropsychiatric  Conditions  Due   to  Aging   Process,"    Vir- 
ginia Medical  Monthly,  67,  668-674    (November,   1940). 

Cuyler,  W.   K.     Endocrinology. 

(with  C.  Ashley  and  E.  C.  Hamblen),  "Urinary  Excretion  of  Preg- 
nandiol Complex  by  Males  Following  Intramuscular  Administration  of 
Desoxycorticosterone  Acetate,"  Endocrinology,  27,  177-178  (Aug., 
1940). 

(with  M.  Baptist),  "Clinical  Method  for  Extraction  of  Urinary  Androgens 

Preliminary  to  Colorimetric  Quantitation  by  Oesting's  Technique," 
Journal  of  Laboratory  and  Clinical  Medicine,  26,  881-884  (Feb.,  1941). 

(with  E.  C.  Hamblen  and  J.  M.  Arena),  "Hand-Schuller-Christian  Dis- 
ease ;  Report  of  Case  in  Which  Urinary  Androgens  Were  Titrated," 
American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children,  60,  352-358   (Aug.,  1940). 

(with   E.   C.   Hamblen  and   G.  J.   Axelson),   "Studies   on   Corpus   Luteum 

Metabolism ;  Effects  of  Intermenstrual  Administration  of  Estrogens," 
Endocrinology,  28,  72-74    (Jan.,   1941). 

(with   E.   C.   Hamblen  and   G.  J.   Axelson),   "Studies   on   Corpus   Luteum 

Metabolism  ;  Effects  of  Intermenstrual  Administration  of  Testosterone 
Propionate,"  Endocrinology,  28,  70-71    (Jan.,   1941). 

(with  E.  C.  Hamblen  and  M.  Baptist),  "Urinary  Androgens  and  Uterine 

Bleeding,"  Endocrinology,  27,  16-18   (July,  1940). 

(with  E.  C.  Hamblen  and  D.   V.  Hirst),   "Studies  of  Urinary  Excretion 

of  Progestin  Following  Intramuscular  Injections  of  Progesterone," 
Endocrinology,  27,  33-34    (July,  1940). 

fwith  E.  C.  Hamblen  and  D.  V.   Hirst),  "Studies  of   Urinary  Excretion 

of  Progestin  Following  Oral  Administration  of  Pregnen-in-on-3-ol-l7 
(Anhydro-hydroxy-progesterone),"  Endocrinology,  27,  35-36  (July, 
1940) . 
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(with  E.  C.  Hamblen  and  D.  V.  Hirst),  "Urinary  Excretion  of  Preg- 
nandiol Complex  by  Males  Following  Intramuscular  Administration 
of   Progesterone,"   endocrinology,   27,    172-176    (August,    1940> . 

(with  E.  C.  Hamblen  and  D.  V.  Hirst),  "Urinary  Excretion  of  Preg- 
nandiol Complex  by  Alales  Following  its  Oral  Administration,"  endo- 
crinology, 27,   169-171    (Aug.,   1940). 

(with  E.  C.  Hamblen,  C.  J.  Pattee,  and  G.  J.  Axelson),  "Endocrine  Therapy 

•  ot  hunctional  Aleno-metrorrhagia  and  Ovarian  Sterility;  Cyclic  Ad- 
ministration by  Injection  of  Estrogens  and  Progesterone,"  Journal  of 
Cluneal  Endocnnoloyy,  1,  211-220    (March,   1941). 

(with  E.  C.  Hamblen,  C.  J.  Pattee,  and  G.  J.  Axelson),  "Endocrine  Therapy 

of  Functional  -Ueno-metrorrhagia  and  Ovarian  Sterility;  Oral  Use  oi 
Anhydro-hydroxy-progesterone  and  Estrogens,"  Journal  oj  L  linical 
Endocrinology,  1,   221-227    (March,   1941). 

(with  E.  C.  Hamblen,  C.  J.  Pattee,  and  G.  J.  Axelson),  "Studies  of  Pro- 
gesterone-like Action  of  Desoxycorticosterone  Acetate  in  Women," 
Endocrinology,  28,  306-308    (Feb.,   1941). 

(with  E.  C.  Hamblen  and  C.  J.  Pattee),  "Alteration  of  Urinary  Excre- 
tion of  Androgens  by  Estrogenic  Therapy,"  Endocrinology,  27,  734- 
738  (Nov.,  1940). 

(with   E.    C.    Hamblen   and   R.    L.    Pullen),    "Clinical    Studies   of   Thyro- 

gonadal  Correlates ;  Basal  Metabolic  Rates  and  Endometrial  Re- 
sponses," Journal  of  Clinical  Endocrinology,  1,  523-527    (June,   1941). 

(with  E.  C.  Hamblen  and  R.  L.  Pullen),  "Clinical  Studies  of  Thyrogonadal 

Correlates;  Basal  Aletabolic  Rates  and  Seminal  Findings,"  Journal  of 
Clinical  Endocrinology,   1,   528-531    (June,    1941). 

Dann,  W.  J.     Physiology  and  Nutrition. 

■ (with  P.  Handler),  "Nicotinic  Acid  and  Coenzyme  Levels  in  Animal  Tis- 
sues," Journal  of  Nutrition,  21,   (supplement)    1,  12   (June,   1941). 

(with  H.  L.  Caviness  and  G.  H.  Satterheld),  "Correlation  of  Results  of 

Biophotometer  Test  with  Vitamin  A  Content  of  Human  Blood," 
Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  25,  827-832  (May,  1941). 

(with  H.  I.  Kohn),  "Factor  V  (Coenzymes  I  and  II)  Content  of  Rat  Tis- 
sues :  Evidence  for  Synthesis  of  Nicotinic  Acid  by  Rat,"  Journal  of 
Biological  Chemistry,  136,  435-442   (Nov.,  1940). 

(with    H.    I.    Kohn   and    P.    Handler),    "Effects    of    Pyrazine    Acids    and 

Quinolinic  Acid  on  V-Factor  Content  of  Human  Blood  and  Upon 
Canine  Blacktongue,"  Journal  of  Nutrition,  20,  477-490   (Nov.,  1940). 

(with  M.  S.  Richmond,  G.  H.  Satterheld,  and  C.  D.  Grinnells),  "Ascorbic 

Acid  Content  of  Goat's  Milk  and  Blood;  Influence  of  Ascorbic  Acid 
Injection  and  Diet,"  Journal  of  Nutrition,  20,  99-108    (Aug.,   1940). 

(with  M.  S.  Richmond,  G.  H.  Satterheld,  and  C.  D.  Grinnells),  "Tissue 

Ascorbic  Acid  of  Goat,"  American  Journal  of  Veterinary  Research,  1, 
44-48   (Oct,   1940). 

(with   M.   E.   Yarbrough),   "Dark  Adaptometer   Readings   of   Subjects  on 

Diet  Deficient  in  Vitamin  A,"  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  25,  833- 
838  (May,  1941). 

Davison,  W.   C.     Pediatrics. 

"Dedication  of  Department  of  Neuropsychiatry,  Duke  University  School 
of  Medicine,  November  29,  1940:  Dedicatory  Talk,"  North  Carolina 
Medical  Journal,  2,  146  (March,  1941). 
"Opportunities  in  Practice  of  Medicine,"  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  115,  2227-2232  (Dec,  1940)  ;  also  Diplomate,  13,  151- 
158    (April,    1941). 

Dees,  J.  E.     Urology. 

"Anomalous    Relationship    Between    Ureter    and    External    Illiac    Artery," 

J  our  ml  of  Urology,  44,  207-215   (Aug.,  1940). 
"Radical  Perineal  Prostatectomy  for  Carcinoma,"  North  Carolina  Medical 
Journal,  2,  302-305    (June,  1941). 
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Dees,  S.  C.     Pediatrics. 

"Value  of  Weltmann   Serum   Coagulation   Reaction  in   Allergic  Disease," 

Southern  Medical  Journal,  34,  586-593    (June,  1941). 
Dick,  M.     Physiology  and   Pharmacology. 
(with  J.  R.  Hege,  Jr.),   "Effect  of  Thiamin  on  Intestine  of   Bi-deficient 

Rat,"  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  132,  636-639    (April,  1941). 
Dill,  L.  V.     Pathology. 

(with  C.  C.  EricKson),  "Effect  of  Constriction  of  Renal  Arteries  in  Preg- 
nancy   and    in    Certain    Endocrine    States    of    Rabbits,"    Archives    of 

Pathology,  31,  68-81    (Jan.,    1941). 
Eadie,  G.  S.     Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

"inhibition  ot  Chohnesterase  by  Morphine  in  Vitro,"  Journal  of  Biological 

Chemistry,  138,  597-602   (April,  1941). 
(with   M.   E.    Buchwald),    "Toxicity   of '  Dilaudid    Injected   Intravenously 

into  Mice,"  Journal  of  Pharmacology  and-  Experimental  Therapeutics, 

71,  197-202   (Feb.,   1941). 
(with  A.  M.  Hughes  and  Dorothy  W.  Martin),  "Effect  of  Ergotamine  on 

Glucose  Tolerance  Test,"   American  Journal  of  Physiology,   133,  267 

(June,  1941). 
(with  F.  D.  McCrea  and  J.  E.  Morgan),  "Mechanism  of  Morphine  Miosis," 

American  Journal  of  Physiology,  133,  382   (June,  1941). 
Elgart,   S.     Biochemistry. 
(with  J.  S.  Harris),  "Determination  of  Lactic  Acid  in  Blood,"  Industrial 

and  Engineering   Chemistry    (Anal,   ed.),    12,   758-762    (Dec,   1940). 
(with  J.  S.  Harris),  "Transitory  Diminution  of  Blood  Pyruvate  in  Vitro," 

Proceedings  of   the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine, 

47,  321-324  (June,  1941). 
Erickson,  C.  C.     Pathology. 
(with  L.  V.  Dill),  "Ertect  of  Constriction  of  Renal  Arteries  in  Pregnancy 

and  in  Certain  Endocrine  States  of  Rabbits,"  Archives  of  Pathology, 

31,  68-81    (Jan.,    1941). 
Erickson,  J.   O.     Biochemistry. 

(with  H.  Neurath  and  G.  R.  Cooper),  "Shape  of  Protein  Molecules;  Vis- 
cosity and  Diffusion  Studies  of  Native  Proteins,"  Journal  of  Biological 

Chemistry,  138,  411-436  (March,  1941). 
Everett,  J.   W.     Anatomy. 

"Interstitial   Cell   Repair   in   Ovaries  of   Persistent-estrous   Rats,   Through 

Mediation  of   Progesterone,"   Anatomical  Record,  79,  no.  3    (suppl.), 

87-88   (March,  1941). 
"Restoration    of    Ovulatory    Cycles    and    Corpus    Luteum    Formation    in 

Persistentestrous   Rats   by   Progesterone,"   Endocrinology,  27,   681-686 

(Oct.,    1940). 
Farmer,  W.  D.     Otolaryngology. 

"Angioendothelioma    of    Nasopharynx,"    Archives    of    Otolaryngology,    32, 

1076-1081    (Dec,    1940). 
(with  M.  A.  Poston),  "Antistreptococcic  Action  of  Local  Applications  of 

Alcohol-acetone    Aqueous    Mercurochrome    in    Acute    Tonsillitis    and 

Pharyngitis,"  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  2,  44   (Jan.,   1941). 
Finkelstein,  H.    Experimental  Surgery. 
(with  D.  Beard  and  J.  W.  Beard),  "Repeated  Vaccination  of  Man  Against 

Virus  of  Equine  Encephalomyelitis,"  Journal  of  Immunology,  40,  497- 

507    (April,    1941). 
(with  D.  G.  Sharp,  A.  R.  Taylor,  D.  Beard,  and  J.  W.  Beard),  "Properties 

of  Isolated  Equine  Encephalomyelitis  Virus  (Eastern  Strain),"  Science, 

92,  359-361    (Oct.,  1940). 
(with  A.  R.  Taylor,  D.  G.  Sharp,  D.  Beard,  and  J.  W.  Beard),  "Concen- 
tration and  Partial  Purification  of  Equine  Encephalomyelitis  Vaccines," 

Science,  92,  586-587    (Dec,   1940). 
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Forbus,  W.  D.    Pathology. 

(with  C.  M.  Lightner),  "Experimental  Study  of  Neuropathological  Aspects 

of  Riboflavin  and  Vitamin  Ba  Deficiencies  in  Dogs,"  American  Journal 
of  Pathology,  16,  670-672   (Sept.,  1940). 

(with  J.  U.  Gunter),  "Pathogenicity  of  Strains  of  Brucella  Obtained  from 

Cases  of  Hodgkin's  Disease,"  Southern  Medical  Journal,  34,  376-389 
(April,   1941). 

Gardner,  C.  E.,  Jr.     Surgery. 

"System  of  Surgical  Follow-up  and  Record  Keeping,"  Surgery,  9,  591-596 
(April,    1941). 

Glass,  Ann.     Record  Library. 

"Concerning   Completion   of   Medical   Records,"   Bulletin   of   the  American 
Association   of  Medical  Record  Librarians,  12,  56-58    (March,   1941). 

Gunter,  J.  U.     Pathology. 

(with   W.    D.    Forbus),    "Pathogenicity   of    Strains    of    Brucella    Obtained 

from  Cases  of  Hodgkin's  Disease,"  Southern  Medical  Journal,  34, 
376-389.    (April,  1941). 

Hamblen,  E.  C.    Endocrinology. 

"Diagnosis   and   Treatment   of   Ovarian   Failure   During   Reproductive   Pe- 
riod," Mississippi  Doctor,  19,  1-8   (June,  1941). 
"Endocrine   Therapy   of   Functional    Ovarian   Failure,"   American  Journal 

of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  40,  615-620  (Oct.,  1940). 
"Rationale   of   Androgenic   Therapv   in    Gynecology,"    Journal    of    Clinical 

Endocrinology,   1,   180-186    (Feb.,   1941'). 
"Some   Clinical    Observations    on    Endocrinology   of    Abortion,"    American 

Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  41,  664-675    (April,  1941). 
"Some   Observations   on   Gynecic    Employment  of   Equine   Gonadotropins," 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  41,  495-510    (March, 
1941). 
"Some  Observations  on  Undesired  Clinical  Responses  to  Endocrine  Ther- 
apv,"   Transactions   of    the   American    Therapeutic    Societv,    40,    76-79 
(1940). 
"Sterilitv   and    Pregnancy    from    Endocrine    Standpoint,"    Bulletin    of    the 
Richmond  Academy  of  Medicine,  9,   76-81    (June,    1941). 

(with  J.  M.  Arena  and  W.  K.  Cuyler),  "Hand-Schuller-Christian  Disease: 

Report  of  Case  in  Which  Urinary  Androgens  Were  Titrated."  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children.  60,  352-358    (Aug.,  1940). 

(with  C.  Ashley  and  W.  K.  Cuyler),  "Urinary  Excretion  of  Pregnandiol 

Complex  by  Males  Following  Intramuscular  Administration  of  Deso- 
cycorticosterone  Acetate,"  Endocrinology,  27,   177-178    (Aug.,    1940). 

(with   W.   K.    Cuvler  and   G.   J.   Axelson),   "Studies   on   Corpus   Luteum 

Metabolism ;  Effects  of  Intermenstrual  Administration  of  Estrogens," 
Endocrinology,  28,  72-74  (Jan.,  1941). 

(with   W.   K.   Cuvler  and   G.   J.   Axelson),   "Studies   on   Corpus  Luteum 

Metabolism :  Effects  of  Intermenstrual  Administration  of  Testosterone 
Propionate,"  Endocrinology,  28,  70-71    (Jan.,  1941). 

(with  W.  K.   Cuvler  and  M.   Baptist),   "Urinary  Androgens   and  Uterine 

Bleeding,"   Endocrinology,  27,   16-18    (July,   1940). 

(with  W.  K.  Cuvler  and  D.  V.  Hirst),  "Studies  of  Urinary  Excretion  of 

Progestin  Following  Intramuscular  Injections  of  Progesterone,"  Endo- 
crinology, 27,  33-34  (July.  1940). 

(with  W.  K.  Cuyler  and  D.  V.  Hirst),  "Studies  of  Urinary  Excretion  of 

Progestin  Following  Oral  Administration  of  Pregnen-in-on-3-ol-17 
(Anhydro-hydroxv-progesterone),"  Endocrinology,  27,  35-36  (July, 
1940) . 

(with  W.  K.  Cuyler  and  D.  V.  Hirst),  "Urinary  Excretion  of  Pregnandiol 

Complex  by  Males  Following  Intramuscular  Administration  of  Pro- 
gesterone," Endocrinology,  27,   172-176   (Aug.,   1940). 
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(with  W.  K.  Cuyler  and  D.  V.  Hirst),  "Urinary  Excretion  of  Pregnandiol 

Complex  by  Males  Following  Its  Oral  Administration,"  Endocrinology 
27,   169-171    (Aug.,   1940). 

(with  W.  K.  Cuyler,  C.  J.  Pattee,  and  G.  J.  Axelson),  "Endocrine  Therapy 

of  Functional  Meno-metrorrhagia  and  Ovarian  Sterility;  Cyclic  Ad- 
ministration by  Injection  of  Estrogens  and  Progesterone,"  Journal  of 
Clinical  Endocrinology,  1,  211-220    (March,  1941). 

(with  W.  K.  Cuyler,  C.  J.  Pattee,  and  G.  J.  Axelson),  "Endocrine  Therapy 

of  Functional  Meno-metrorrhagia  and  Ovarian  Sterility;  Oral  Use 
of  Anhydro-hydroxv-progesterone  and  Estrogens,"  Journal  of  Clinical 
Endocrinology,  1,  221-227   (March,   1941). 

(with  W.  K.  Cuyler,  C.  J.  Pattee,  and  G.  J.  Axelson),  "Studies  of  Pro- 
gesterone-like Action  of  Desoxycorticosterone  Acetate  in  Women," 
Endocrinology,  28,  306-308   (Feb.,  1941). 

(with  C.  J.  Pattee  and  W.  K.  Cuyler),  "Alteration  of  Urinary  Excretion 

of  Androgens  by  Estrogenic  Therapy,"  Endocrinology,  27,  734-738 
(Nov.,    1940). 

(with  R.  L.  Pullen  and  W.  K.  Cuyler),  "Clinical  Studies  of  Thyrogonadal 

Correlates  ;  Basal  Metabolic  Rates  and  Endometrial  Responses,"  Jour- 
nal of  Clinical  Endocrinology,  1,   523-527    (June,   19411. 

(with  R.  L.  Pullen  and  W.  K.  Cuyler),  "Clinical  Studies  of  Thyrogonadal 

Correlates  ;  Basal  Metabolic  Rates  and  Seminal  Findings,"  Journal  of 
Clinical  Endocrinology,  1,  528-531    (June,  1941). 

Handler,  P.     Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

(with  F.  Bernheim  and  J.  R.  Klein),  "Oxidation  in  Vitro  of  N-methylamino 

Acids  bv  Kidney  and  Liver,"  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  138, 
203-209    (March,    1941). 

(with    F.    Bernheim),    "Oxidation   of    Some    Substituted   Alcohols   by   Rat 

Liver,"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and 
Medicine.  46,  470-471    (March,  1941). 

(with  M.  L.  C.  Bernheim  and  J.  R.  Klein),  "Oxidative  Demethylation  of 

Sarcosine  to  Glycine,"  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  138,  211-218 
(March,   1941). 

(with  W.  J.  Dann),  "Nicotinic  Acid  and  Coenzyme  Levels  in  Animal  Tis- 
sues," Journal  of  Nutrition,  21,    (supplement   1),   12    (June,   1941). 

(with   J.   R.   Klein),   "Specificity  of   d-Amino   Acid   Oxidase,"   Journal   of 

Biological  Chemistry,  139,  103-110  (May,  1941). 

Hanes.  F.  M.     Medicine. 

"Dedication   of   Department  of   Neuropsychiatry,   Duke   University   School 
of  Medicine,   November   29.    1940:    Dedicatory   Talk,"   North   Carolina 
Medical  Journal,  2,   146    (March,   1941).  _ 
"Sprue,"  section  in  Cecil's  Textbook  of  Medicine   (rev.  and  entirely  reset) 

(5th   ed.,    Philadelphia:    Saunders.'  1940).     Pp.   652-657. 
"Sprue  in  North  Carolina,"  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,   1,  371-375 

(Aug.,    1940).  _ 
"Therapv  of  Deficiencv   States,"  North   Carolina  Medical  Journal,  2,  142- 
145  "(March,   1941). 

(with  R.  Reiser),  "Relation  of  Phosphorus  to  Fat  and  Glucose  Metabolism 

in  Sprue,"  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  200,  661-664 
(Nov..   1940). 

Hansen-Pruss,  O.  C.    Medicine. 

"Importance  of  Psychogenic  Factors  in  Treatment  of  Allergic  Disturb- 
ances," Southern  Medical  Journal,  33,  1317-1323   (Dec.   1940). 

(with   D.   H.   Sprunt),   "Ginico-Pathological    Conference,   Duke   Hospital. 

Tulv  12,  1940,"  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  1,  564-567  (Oct., 
1940). 

Harni  n,  J.  L.     Record  Library. 

"Practical  Application  of  Punch  Card  System  in  Assembling  Statistical 
Data  from  Medical  Records,"  Bulletin  of  the  American  Association 
of  Medical  Record  Librarians,   12,  36-40    (Dec,   1940). 
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Harrell,  G.  T. 

(with  W.   F.   Hollister),   "Generalized  Sarcoidosis  of  Boeck  Accompanied 

with  Tuberculosis  and  Streptococcic  Bacteremia :  Clinicopathologic 
Studv  with  Autopsy  and  Animal  Inoculations,"  Archives  of  Pathology, 
31,  178-188   (Feb., '1941). 

Harris,  J.   S.     Biochemistry. 

• (with   S.   Elgart),   "Transitory   Diminution  of   Blood   Pyruvate  in   Vitro," 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine, 
47,  321-324   (June,   1941). 

(with  S.  Elgart),  "Determination  of  Lactic  Acid  in  Blood,"  Industrial  and 

Engineering  Chemistry  (Anal.  ed.).  12,  758-762  (Dec,  1940). 

(with  H.  I.  Kohn),  "Resistance  to  Sulfanilvl  Derivatives  in  Vitro  and  in 

Vivo,"  Science.  92,  11   (July,  1940). 

(with  H.  I.  Kohn),  "Specific  Antagonism  Between  Methionine  and  Sul- 
fanilamide in  E.  coli,"  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  133,  354 
(June,    1941). 

Hart.  D.     Surgery. 

"Is    Sterilization   of   Air   bv   Use  of   Ultra- Violet   Radiation   of    Benefit?" 

International  Abstract  'of  Surgery,  71,  420-422   (Nov.,   1940). 
"Self-inflicted  Injuries  in  Civil  Practice,"  Journal  of  the  Michigan  Medical 

Society,  40,  179-188  (March,  1941). 
"Sterilization  of  Air  in  Operating  Room  with  Bactericidal  Radiation :  Re- 
sults from  November  1,  1938,  to  November  1,  1939,  with  Further 
Report  as  to  Safety  of  Patients  and  Personnel,"  Archives  of  Surgery, 
41,  334-350  (Aug.,  "1940). 
"Sterilizing  Air  in  Operating  Room  with  Bactericidal  Radiation,"  South- 
ern  Medicine  and  Surgery,  102,  709-711    (Dec,    1940). 

(with   R.  Jones.   Jr.),   "Prevention  of  Infection  by   Air-borne   Bacteria  of 

Operative  Wounds,"  Journal  of  the  Medical  Association  of  Georgia. 
29,  401-404   (Aug.,   1940). 

(with  J.  W.  Devine  and  B.  Woodhall).  "Homolateral  Dilatation  of  Pupil. 

Homolateral  Peresis  and  Bilateral  Muscular  Rigidity  in  Diagnosis  of 
Extradural  Hemorrhage,"  Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics.  72, 
391-398    (no.  2A)    (Feb.,    1941). 

Hirst.  D.  V.     Endocrinology. 

(with  E.  C.  Hamblen  and  W.  K.  Cuyler),  "Studies  of  Urinary  Excretion 

of  Progestin  Following  Intramuscular  Injections  of  Progesterone," 
Endocrinology,  27,  33-34    (July,   1940). 

(with  E.  C.  Hamblen  and  W.  K.  Cuyler),  "Studies  of  Urinary  Excretion 

of  Progestin  Following  Oral  Administration  of  Pregnen-in-on-3-ol-17 
I'Anhvdro-hvdroxv-progesterone) ,"  Endocrinology.  27,  35-36  (Tulv, 
1940)! 

(with  E.  C.  Hamblen  and  W.  K.  Cuyler),  "Urinary  Excretion  of  Preg- 
nandiol Complex  bv  Males  Following  Intramuscular  Administration 
of  Progesterone,"  Endocrinology.  27,  172-176   (Aug.,  1940). 

(with  E.  C.  Hamblen  and  W.  K.  Cuyler),  "Urinary  Excretion  of  Preg- 
nandiol Complex  bv  Males  Following  Its  Oral  Administration," 
Endocrinology.  27,   169-171    (Aug..   1940). 

Hitch,  J.  M.     Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 

(with  J.  L.  Callaway  and  V.  Moseley).  "Familial  Darier's  Disease  (Kera- 
tosis Follicularis)."  Southern  Medical  Journal,  34,  578-586  (June. 
1941). 

Hollixshead,  W.  H.     Anatomy. 

"Chemoreceptors    in    Abdomen,"    Journal   of    Comparative   Neurology     74, 

269-285    (April,  1941). 
"Histological   Comparison  of   Carotid   and   Coccygeal   Bodies,"   Anatomical 

Record,  79,    (supplement)    73    (March,   1941). 
"Innervation    of    Supracardial    Bodies    in    Cat,"    Journal    of    Comparative 
Xcurology,  73,  37-48    (Aug.,   1940). 
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Hollister,  W.  F.     Pathology. 

(with   G.  T.   Harrell),   "Generalized    Sarcoidosis    of   Boeck   Accompanied 

with  Tuberculosis  and  Streptococcic  Bacteremia;  Clinicopathologic 
Study  with  Autopsy  and  Animal  Inoculations,"  Archives  of  Pathology, 
31,  178-188   (Feb.,  1941). 

Jones,  C.  P.     Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

(with  B.  Carter,  R.  A.  Ross,  and  W.  L.  Thomas),  "Routine  and  Diagnosis 

of  Hypertrophic,  Ulcerative,  Sinus- forming,  Bubo-forming  and  Stric- 
ture-forming Lesion  of  Female  Genitalia  and  Rectum,"  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Congress  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  203-210 
(1941). 

Jones,  R.,  Jr.     Surgery. 

(with  D.  Hart),  "Prevention  of  Infection  by  Air-borne  Bacteria  of  Opera- 
tive Wounds,"  Journal  of  the  Medical  Association  of  Georgia,  29, 
401-404  (Aug.,  1940). 

Kamin,  H.     Biochemistry. 

(with  J.  R.  Klein),  "Inhibition  of  d- Amino  Acid  Oxidase  by  Benzoic  Acid," 

Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  138,  507-512  (April,  1941). 

Kempner,  W.     Medicine. 

(with  B.  Wise  and  C.   Schlayer),  "Manometric  Determination  of  Effects 

of  Various  Sulfanilamide  Compounds  on  Brucella  Melitensis,"  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  200,  484-492  (Oct.,  1940). 

Klein,   J.   R.     Biochemistry. 

(with   P.   Handler),   "Specificity  of   d- Amino   Acid   Oxidase,"   Journal   of 

Biological   Chemistry,   139,   103-110    (May,    1941). 

(with  F.  Bernheim),  "Action  of  Sodium  Selenite  on  Oxidation  of  1-Pro- 

line,"  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  139,  827-833   (June,  1941). 

(with   P.  Handler  and  F.   Bernheim),   "Oxidation   in  Vitro   of   N-methyl- 

amino  Acids  by  Kidney  and  Liver,"  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry, 
138,   203-209    (March,    1941). 

(with  M.  L.  C.  Bernheim  and  P.  Handler),  "Oxidative  Demethylation  of 

Sarcosine  to  Glycine,"  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  138,  211-218 
(March,  1941). 

(with  H.  Kamin),  "Inhibition  of  d-Amino  Acid  Oxidase  by  Benzoic  Acid," 

Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  138,  507-512   (April,  1941). 

(with    H.    I.    Kohn),    "Synthesis    of    Flavin-Adenine    Dinucleotide    from 

Riboflavin  bv  Human  Blood  Cells  in  Vitro  and  in  Vivo,"  Journal  of 
Biological  Chemistry,  136,  177-189   (Oct.,  1940). _ 

(witb  H.  I.  Kohn),  "Synthesis  of  Factor  V   (Pyridine  Nucleotides)    from 

Nicotinic  Acid  in  Vitro  bv  Human  Ervthrocytes,"  Journal  of  Bio- 
logical  Chemistry,   135,   685-689    (Sept.,    1940). 

Kohn,  H.   I.     Physiology  and   Pharmacology. 

(with  J.  S.  Harris),  "Specific  Antagonism  between  Methionine  and  Sul- 
fanilamide in  E.  coli,"  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  133,  354 
(June,   1941). 

(with  W.  J.  Dann),   "Factor  V    (Coenzymes   I   and   II)    Content  of   Rat 

Tissues:  Evidence  for  Svnthesis  of  Nicotinic  Acid  by  Rat,"  Journal 
of  Biological  Chemistry,  "l36,  435-442   (Nov.,   1940). 

(with  W.  J.  Dann  and  P.  Handler),  "Effect  of  Pyrazine  Acids  and  Quino- 

linic  Acid  on  V-Factor  Content  of  Human  Blood  and  Upon  Canine 
_  Blacktonerue,"  Journal  of  Nutrition,  20,  477-490   (Nov.,   1940). 

(with  J.  S.  Harris),  "Resistance  to  Sulfanilyl  Derivatives  in  Vitro  and  in 

Vivo."  Science,  92.  11   (July,  1940). 

(with  J.  R.  Klein),  "Synthesis  of  Factor  V   (Pyridine  Nucleotides)   from 

Nicotinic  Acid  in  Vitro  by  Human  Ervthrocytes,"  Journal  of  Bio- 
logical Chemistry,  135,  685-689    (Sept.,   1940). 

(with  J.  R.  Klein),  "Synthesis  of  Flavin-Adenine  Dinucleotide  from  Ribo- 
flavin bv  Human  Blood  Cells  in  Vitro  and  in  Vivo,"  Journal  of 
Biological    Chemistry,   136,    177-189    (Oct.,    1940). 
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Lawson,  R.  B.     Pediatrics. 

(with  D.  B.  Wyvell  and  W.  S.  Branning),  "Vitamin  K  in  Prevention  and 

Treatment    ot    Hemorrhagic    Disease    in    Newly-born    Infant,"    North 
Carolina  Medical  Journal,  2,  234-236   (May,  1941). 

Leiby,  G.  M.     Dermatology  and   Syphilology. 

— —(with  J.  L.  Callaway),  "Diagnosis  and  Management  of  Latent  Syphilis," 
North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  1,  352-354   (July,  1940). 

Lew,  E.  D.    Biochemistry. 

(witn  W.  A.  Perlzweig  and  H.  P.  Sarett),  "Nicotinic  Acid  Derivatives  in 

Human  Urine  and  Their  Determination,"  Journal  of  Biological  Chem- 
istry, 136,  729-745   (Dec,  1940). 

(with  H.  P.  Sarett  and  W.  A.  Perlzweig),  "Synthesis  and  Excretion  of 

Trigonelline,"   Journal   of  Biological   Chemistry,   135,   483-485    (Sept., 
1940). 

Lightner,  C.  M.     Pathology. 

(with  W.  D.  Forbus),  "'Experimental  Study  of  Neuropathological  Aspects 

of  Riboflavin  and  Vitamin  B6  Deficiencies  in  Dogs,"  American  Journal 
of  Pathology,  16,  670-672    (Sept.,   1940). 

London,  A.  H.,  Jr.     Pediatrics. 

"Aims    of    American   Academy   of    Pediatrics,"    North    Carolina   Medical 
Journal,  2,  71-72   (Feb.,  1941). 

Lowenbach,  H.     Neuropsychiatry. 

(with  J.  E.  Morgan),  "Human  Skin  as  Conductor  of  60  Cycle  Alternating 

Current  of  High  Intensity,  Studies  on  'Electroshock'  Patients,"  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Physiology,  133,  367   (June,  1941). 

McBrvde,  A.    M.     Pediatrics. 

(with  L.  D.  Baker),  "vitamin  Therapy  in  Progressive  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy ;  Vitamin  B6,  Other  Factors  of  B  Complex,  and  Vitamin  E," 
Journal  of  Pediatrics,  18,  121 -Til    (June,  1941). 

McCrea,  F.  D.     Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

(with  G.  S.  Eadie  and  J.  E.  Morgan),  "Mechanism  of  Morphine  Miosis," 

American  Journal  of  Physiology,  133,  382   (June,  1941). 

McDearman,   S.     Pathology. 

(with  D.  H.  Sprunt),  "Studies  on  Relationship  of  Sex  Hormones  to  Infec- 
tion; Study  of  Dispersion  of  Concentration  of  India  Ink  in  Skin  by 
Certain  Sex  Hormones,"  Endocrinology,  27,  893-898   (Dec,  1940). 

Martin,  D.  W.     Pediatrics. 

"Ural    Typhoid-paratyphoid   Vaccine,"   Journal   of  Pediatrics,   18,   516-517 
(April,  1941). 

(with  D.  H.  Fogel),  "Multiple  Cystic  Tuberculosis  of  Bones,"  American 

Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children,  61,  322-326   (Feb.,  1941). 

(with  D.  H.  Fogel),  "Sporotrichosis;  Report  of  Case,"  Journal  of  Pedia- 
trics, 17,  193-196    (Aug.,   1940). 

Martin,  Dorothy  W.     Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

(with  G.  S.  Eadie  and  A.  M.  Hughes),  "Effect  of  Ergotamine  on  Glucose 

Tolerance   Test,"   American  Journal   of   Physiology,   133,   267    (June, 
1941). 

Morgan,  J.  E.     Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

(with  F.  D.  McCrea  and  G.  S.  Eadie),  "Mechanism  of  Morphine  Miosis," 

American  Journal  of  Physiology,  133,  382   (June,  1941). 

(with  H.  Lowenbach),  "Human  Skin  as  Conductor  of  60  Cycle  Alternat- 
ing Current  of  High  Intensity,  Studies  on  'Electroshock'  Patients," 
American  Journal  of  Physiology,  133,  367   (June,  1941). 

Neurath,  H.     Biochemistry. 

"Improved  Cell  for  Optical  Diffusion  Measurements  on  Solutions,"  Science, 

93,  431-432  (May,  1941). 
"Some  Physical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Proteins,"  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
Symposia  on  Quantitative  Biology,  8,  80-93   (1940). 
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(with  G.  R.  Cooper),  "Apparent  Molecular  Shape  and  Molecular  Weight 

of  Proteins,  trom  Viscosity  and  Diffusion  Measurements,"  Journal  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  62,  2248   (Aug.,  1940). 

(with  G.  R.  Cooper  J,  "Diffusion  Constant  of  Tomato  Bushy  Stunt  Virus," 

Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,   135,   455-462    (Sept.,   1940). 

(with  G.  R.  Cooper  and  J.  (J.  Erickson),  "Shape  of   Protein  Molecules; 

Viscosity  and  Diffusion  Studies  of  Native  Proteins,"  Journal  of  Bio- 
logical Chemistry,  138,  411-436   (March,  1941). 

Nicholson,  W.  M.     Medicine. 

(with    R.    D.    Baker),    "Clinico- Pathological    Conference,    Duke    Hospital, 

August  9,  1940,"  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  1,  619-622  (Nov., 
1940). 

(with  V.  Moseley),  "Use  of  Erythrol  Tetranitrate  as  Diuretic,"  Southern 

Medical  Journal,  34,  331-336    (March,   1941). 

(with   D.   H.    Sprunt),    "Clinico-Pathological    Conference,   Duke   Hospital, 

July  26,  1940,"  North  Carolina  Medical  'Journal,  2,  203-206  (April, 
1941). 

(with    H.    M.    Taylor),    "Blood    Volume    Studies    in    Acute    Alcoholism," 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Studies  on  Alcohol,  1,  472-482    (Dec,  1940). 

Norfleet,  G.   M.     Orthopaedics. 

(with    R.    B.   Raney   and   L.   D.    Baker),    "Neurological,    Orthopedic   and 

Therapeutic  Aspects  of  Cerebral  Palsy,"  North  Carolina  Medical  Jour- 
nal, 2,  236-242  (May,  1941). 

Orgain,  E.   S.     Medicine. 

(with  M.  A.  Poston),  "Bacterial  Endocarditis  Due  to  Streptococcus  Viri- 

dans ;  Recovery  Following  Sodium  Sulfapyridine  Therapy,"  North 
Carolina  Medical  Journal,  2,  24-28   (Jan.,  1941). 

Pattee,  C.  J.     Endocrinology. 

(with  E.   C.   Hamblen,   W.   K.   Cuyler,   and   G.  J.   Axelson),   "Endocrine 

Therapy  of  Functional  Meno-metrorrhagia  and  Ovarian  Sterility ; 
Cyclic  Administration  by  Injection  of  Estrogens  and  Progesterone," 
Journal  of  Clinical  Endocrinology,   1,  211-220    (March,   1941). 

(with   E.   C.    Hamblen,   W.    K.    Cuyler,   and   G.   J.   Axelson),    "Endocrine 

Therapy  of  Functional  Meno-metrorrhagia  and  Ovarian  Sterility  ;  Oral 
Use  of  Anhydro-hydroxy-progesterone  and  Estrogens,"  Journal  of 
Clinical   Endocrinology,    1,   221-227    (March,    1941). 

(with   E.   C.   Hamblen,   W.   K.   Cuyler,   and   G.   J.   Axelson),   "Studies   of 

Progesterone-like  Action  of  Desoxycorticosterone  Acetate  in  Women," 
Endocrinology,  28,  306-308    (Feb.,   1941). 

(with  E.  C.  Hamblen  and  W.  K.  Cuyler),  "Alteration  of  Urinary  Excre- 
tion of  Androgens  bv  Estrogenic  Therapy,"  Endocrinology,  27,  734- 
738  (Nov.,  1940). 

Pearse,  R.  L.     Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

"Carcinoma  of  Cervical  Stump ;  Study  of  Incidence  in  Series  of  Patients 
with  Cervical  Carcinoma  Seen  in  North  Carolina,"  North  Carolina 
Medical  Journal,   1,  534-538    (Oct.,   1940). 

Perlzweig,  W.  A.     Biochemistry. 

(with  E.  D.  Levy  and  H.  P.  Sarett),  "Nicotinic  Acid  Derivatives  in  Human 

Urine  and  Their  Determination,"  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry, 
136,   729-745    (Dec,    1940). 

(with  H.  P.  Sarett  and  E.  D.  Levy),  "Synthesis  and  Excretion  of  Trigo- 
nelline," Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,   135,  483-485    (Sept.,   1940). 

Persons,  E.  L.     Medicine. 

Chapter  VII,  "Treatment  of  Common  Skin  Diseases,"  pp.  495-540,  in 
Blumer  and  Sullivan's  Therapeutics  of  Internal  Diseases  (New  York: 
Appleton-Century  Company,    1941).     v.  5. 

(with   D.   H.   Sprunt),   "Clinico-Pathological   Conference,   Duke   Hospital," 

North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  2,  253-255    (May,   1941). 
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Plummek,   D.  E.     Dermatology  and   Syphilology. 

(with  J.  M.  Arena),  "Prenatal  Syphilis,"  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal, 

2,    188-190    (April,    1941). 

Postox,    M.    A.     Bacteriology. 

(with  W.  D.  Farmer),  "Antistreptococcic  Action  of  Local  Applications  of 

Alcohol-acetone    Aqueous    Mercurochrome    in    Acute    Tonsillitis    and 
Pharyngitis,"  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  2,  44    (Jan.,   1941). 

(with  E.  S.  Orgain),  "Bacterial  Endocarditis  Due  to   Streptococcus  Viri- 

dans ;  Recovery  Following  Sodium  Sulfapyridine  Therapy,"  North 
Carolina  Medical  Journal,  2,  24-Z&   (Jan.,  1941). 

— **(with  P.  B.  Parsons  and  B.  Wise),  "Pathology  of  Human  Brucelliasis," 
American  Journal  of  Pathology,  15,  634-637    (Sept.,  1939). 

(with  B.  Wise),  "Coexistence  of  Brucella  Infection  and  Hodgkin's  Dis- 
ease ;  Ginical,  Bacteriological  and  Immunologic  Study,"  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  115,  1976-1984   (Dec,  1940). 

Pullen,  R.  L.     Endocrinology. 

(with  E.   C.  Hamblen  and  W.  K.  Cuyler),  "Clinical   Studies  of  Thyro- 

gonadal  Correlates ;  Basal  Metabolic  Rates  and  Endometrial  Re- 
sponses," Journal  of  Clinical  Endocrinology,  1,  523-527    (June,   1941). 

(with  E.  C.   Hamblen  and  W.  K.  Cuyler),   "Clinical   Studies  of  Thyro- 

gonadal  Correlates ;  Basal  Metabolic  Rates  and  Seminal  Findings," 
Journal  of  Clinical  Endocrinology,  1,  528-531    (June,   1941). 

Raney,  R.  B.     Orthopaedics. 

(with  G.  M.   Norfleet  and  L.  D.  Baker),  "Neurological,  Orthopedic  and 

Therapeutic  Aspects  of  Cerebral  Palsy,"  North  Carolina  Medical 
Journal,  2,  236-242  (May,  1941). 

Reeves,  R.  J.     Roentgenology. 

"Incidence    of     Bronchomycosis     in    the     South,"     American    Journal    of 
Roentgenology  and  Radium  Therapy,  45,  513-520   (April,  1941). 

(with  G.  J.  Baylin),   "Osteochondrodystrophy    (Morquio)  :   Case  Reports 

and  Follow-up,"  Radiology,  36,  362-390  (March,  1941). 

Reiser,  R.    Medicine. 

"Phosphorus  Changes  During  Absorption  of  Oil  and  Glucose,"  Journal  of 
Biological  Chemistry,  135,  303-311   (Aug.,  1940). 

(with  F.  M.  Hanes),  "Relation  of  Phosphorus  to  Fat  and  Glucose  Metab- 
olism in  Sprue,"  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  200,  661- 
664  (Nov.,  1940). 

Roberts,  L.  C.    Urology. 

(with  E.  P.  Alyea),  "Chemotherapy  in  Nonspecific  Infections  of  Urinary 

Tract;  Present  Status,"  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
115,  1345-1350  (Oct.,  1940). 

Ross,  R.  A.    Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

"Correlation    of     Sex    Endocrines    and     Pelvic     Surgery    in    Gynecologic 
Therapy,"  Southern  Medicine  and  Surgery,  102,  545-549   (Oct.,  1940). 
"Discussion  of  Probable  Causation  Factor  of  Late  Toxemia  of  Pregnancy," 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Congress  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology, 
320-325  (1941). 
"Factors  of  Probable  Significance  in  Causation  of  Late  Toxemias  of  Preg- 
nancy,"  Southern  Medicine  and  Surgery,   102,   613-616    (Nov.,    1940). 
"Sex  Endocrine  Therapy  .  .  .  Surgery,"  Bulletin  of  the  Anderson  County 
Hospital,  2,  7-10  (Nov.,  1940). 

(with  B.  Carter,  C.  P.  Jones,  and  W.  L.  Thomas),  "Routine  for  Diagnosis 

of  Hypertrophic,  Ulcerative,  Sinus-forming,  Bubo-forming  and  Stric- 
ture-forming Lesion  of  Female  Genitalia  and  Rectum,"  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Congress  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  203-210 
(1941). 

**Rothey,  K.  B.     Pediatrics  and  Bacteriology. 

"Is   Benefit  of   Lactic  Acid   Milk   in   Infant   Feeding   Due  to   Bactericidal 
Action  of  Lactic  Acid?"  Journal  of  Pediatrics,  7,  60-64  (July,  1935). 
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Ruffin,  J.  M.    Medicine. 

"Management  of  Cholecystic  Disease,"  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  2, 
177-178  (April,  1941). 

(with  I.  W.  Brown,  Jr.),  "Effect  of   Inflation  of  Stomach  upon  Gastro- 

scopic  Picture,"  American  Journal  of  Digestive  Diseases,  7,  418-424 
(Oct.,  1940). 

(with    I.    W.    Brown,    Jr.),    "Occurrence    of    Gastritis    as    Diagnosed    by 

Gastroscopy  in  Gastric  Neuroses,"  American  Journal  of  Digcstk'c 
Diseases,  7,  414-417  (Oct.,  1940). 

(with  D.  T.  Smith),  "Studies  on  Pellagra  at  Duke  University  School  of 

Medicine,"  S.  Harris  and  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  Clinical  Pellagra  (St.  Louis: 
Mosby,  1941),  pp.  194-247. 

(with   D.   H.    Sprunt),   "Clinico-Pathological    Conference,    Duke   Hospital, 

August  9,  1940,"  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  2,  150-152  (March, 
1941). 

Sarett,  H.  P.     Biochemistry. 

(with   W.   A.   Perlzweig  and   E.   D.   Levy),   "Synthesis   and   Excretion   of 

Trigonelline,"  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  135,  483-485  (Sept., 
1940). 

(with  W.  A.  Perlzweig  and  E.  D.  Levy),  "Nicotinic  Acid  Derivatives  in 

Human  Urine  and  Their  Determination,"  Journal  of  Biological  Chem- 
istry, 136,  729-745  (Dec,  1940). 

Schlayer,  C.    Medicine. 

(with  B.  Wise  and  W.  Kempner),  "Manometric  Determination  of  Effects 

of  Various  Sulfanilamide  Compounds  on  Brucella  Melitensis,"  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  200,  484-492  (Oct.,  1940). 

Sealy,  W.  C.     Surgery. 

"Induction  of  Liver  Necrosis  in  Rabbits  by  Combination  of  Experimental 
Hyperthyroidism  and  Shope  Papilloma,"  Annals  of  Surgery,  113,  572- 
578  (April,  1941). 

Sharp,  D.  G.     Experimental  Surgery. 

(with  A.  R.  Taylor,  D.  Beard,  and  J.  W.  Beard),  "Electrophoretic  Be- 
havior of  Papilloma  Virus  Protein,"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine,  46,  419-421    (March,   1941). 

(with  A.  R.  Taylor  and  J.  W.  Beard),  "Virus  Distribution  in  Reversible 

Soluble  and  Insoluble  Phases  of  Neutralized  Papilloma- Virus  Protein," 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine, 
47,  502-504  (June,  1941). 

(with  A.  R.  Taylor,  D.  Beard,  H.  Finkelstein,  and  J.  W.  Beard),  "Prop- 
erties of  Isolated  Equine  Encephalomyelitis  Virus  (Eastern  Strain)," 
Science,  92,  359-361   (Oct.,  1940). 

(with  A.  R.  Taylor,  D.  Beard,  H.  Finkelstein,  and  J.  W.  Beard),  "Con- 
centration and  Partial  Purification  of  Equine  Encephalomyelitis  Vac- 
cines," Science,  92,  586-587  (Dec,  1940). 

(with  A.   R.  Taylor  and  J.  W.  Beard),   "Influence  of  pH  on  Molecular 

Stability  of  Equine  Encephalomyelitis  Virus  Protein  (Eastern  Strain)," 
Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases,  67,  59-66   (July-Aug.,  1940). 

Smith,  D.  T.    Medicine. 

(with   R.   D.   Baker),   "Clinico-Pathological   Conference,   Duke   University 

School  of  Medicine,"  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  2,  313-316 
(June,  1941). 

(with  C.  P.  Bunch,  R.  C.  Morrow,  Jr.,  and  J.  R.  Timmons),  "Studies  on 

Immunization  of  Adults  with  Diphtheric  Toxoid,"  Journal  of  Im- 
munology, 39,  427-440  (Nov,  1940). 

(with  J.  M.  Ruffin),  "Studies  on  Pellagra  at  Duke  University  School  of 

Medicine,"  5".  Harris  and  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  Clinical  Pellagra  (St.  Louis: 
Mosby,  1941),  pp.  194-247. 

(with  S.  G.  Smith  and  J.  L.  Callaway),  "Dysfunction  of  Sebaceous  Glands 

Associated  with  Pellagra,"  Journal  of  Investigative  Dermatology,  4, 
2342  (Feb.,  1941). 
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Smith,  S.  G.    Medicine. 

"Importance    of    Recognizing   Secondary    Vitamin    Deficiencies,"   American 
Journal  of  Tropical  Medicine,  20,  593-602  (July,  1940). 

(with  D.  T.  Smith  and  J.  L.  Callaway),  "Dysfunction  of  Sebaceous  Glands 

Associated  with  Pellagra,"  Journal  of  Investigative  Dermatology,  4, 
23-42  (Feb.,  1941). 

Sprunt,  D.  H.     Pathology. 

"Effect  of  Female  Sex  Hormones  on  Infection  and  Inflammation,"  South- 
ern Medical  Journal.  34,  288-289  (March,  1941). 

(with  O.  C.  Hansen-Priiss),  "Clinico-Pathological  Conference,  Duke  Hos- 
pital, July  12,  1940,"  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  1,  564-567 
(Oct.,  1940). 

(with    S.    McDearman),    "Studies    on    Relationship    of    Sex    Hormones   to 

Infection ;  Study  of  Dispersion  of  Concentration  of  India  Ink  in  Skin 
by  Certain  Sex  Hormones,"  Endocrinology,  27,  893-898   (Dec,  1940). 

(with  W.  M.  Nicholson),  "Clinico-Pathological  Conference,  Duke  Hos- 
pital, July  26,  1940,"  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  2,  203-206 
(April,  1941). 

(with  E.  L.  Persons),  "Clinico-Pathological   Conference,  Duke  Hospital," 

North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  2,  253-255   (May,  1941). 

(with    J.    M.    Ruffin),    "Clinico-Pathological    Conference,    Duke    Hospital, 

August  9,  1940,"  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  2,  150-152  (March, 
1941). 

Sullivan,  D.  J.     Neuropsychiatry. 

(with    O.    Billig),    "Practical    Psychiatry    with    Adolescents;    Technic   of 

Psychiatric  Investigation  for  General  Practitioner,"  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine,  223,  1050-1053   (Dec,  1940). 

Swett,  F.  H.    Anatomy. 

**"Further    Experiments    upon    Axial    Polarization    in    Embryonic    Limb 
Rudiment   of    Salamander,"   Anatomical  Record,   72,    (supplement)    70 
(Dec,  1938). 
"Establishment   of   Definitive   Polarity   in   Dorsoventral   Axis  of   Forelimb 
Girdle  in  Amblvstoma   Punctatum    (Linn.),"  Journal  of  Experimental 
Zoology,  86,  69-76  (Feb.,  1941). 
"Experiments  upon   Initiation  of   Reduplication  in  Embryonic  Limb   Rudi- 
ment  of   Amblvstoma    Punctatum    (Linn.),"   Journal   of  Experimental 
Zoology,  85,  431-436  (Dec,  1940). 
"Growth    Potencies    and    Polarity    Relations   in    Cells   which    Replace   Ex- 
tirpated Embryonic  Limb  Rudiment,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Zoology, 
86,  51-68  (Feb.,  1941). 
"Production    of    Inverted    Pectoral    Girdles    by    Transplanted    Embryonic 
Rudiments   in  Amblvstoma   Punctatum    (Linn.),"  Anatomical  Record, 
78,   (supplement)    122-123   (Dec,  1940). 
"Seventy-six    Variations    of    a    Single    Theme :    Premedical    Education," 
Journal  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  15,  385-386 
(Nov.,  1940). 

Taylor,  A.  R.    Experimental  Surgery. 

(with   J.   W.    Beard).    "Inexpensive   Apparatus    for   Drying   from   Frozen 

State,"  Science,  92,  611-612  (Dec,  1940). 

(with  D.  Beard,  D.  G.  Sharp,  and  J.  W.  Beard),  "Virus  Distribution  in 

Reversible  Soluble  and  Insoluble  Phases  of  Neutralized  Papilloma- 
virus Protein,"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biologx 
and  Medicine,  47,  502-504   (June,  1941). 

(with  D.  G.  Sharp,  D.  Beard,  H.  Finkelstein,_  and  J.  W.  Beard),  "Con- 
centration and  Partial  Purification  of  Equine  Encephalomyelitis  Vac- 
cines," Science,  92,  586-587  (Dec,  1940). 

(with   D.   G.    Sharp   and   J.   \V.   Beard),   "Influence   of  pH   on   Molecular 

Stability  of  Equine  Encephalomyelitis  Virus  Protein  (Eastern  Strain)," 
Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases,  67,  59-66  (July-Aug.,  1940). 
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(with  D.  G.  Sharp,  D.  Beard,  and  J.  W.  Beard),  "Electrophoretic  Be- 
havior of  Papilloma  Virus  Protein,"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine,  46,  419-421   (March,  1941). 

(with  D.  Beard,  D.  G.  Sharp,  H.  Finkelstein,  and  J.  W.  Beard),  "Prop- 
erties of  Isolated  Equine  Encephalomyelitis  Virus  (Eastern  Strain)," 
Science,  92,  359-361   (Oct.,  1940). 

Taylor,  G.     Pediatrics. 

"Sulfathiazole  Therapy  of   Infantile   Diarrhea,"  Journal  of  Pediatrics,   18, 
469-472  (April,  1941). 

Taylor,  H.  M.     Biochemistry. 

(with  W.  M.   Nicholson),   "Blood  Volume  Studies  in  Acute  Alcoholism," 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Studies  on  Alcohol,  1,  472-482  (Dec,  1940). 

Thomas,  W.  L.     Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

(with  B.   Carter,   C.   P.  Jones,  and   R.  A.  Ross),  "Routine   for  Diagnosis 

of  Hypertrophic,  Ulcerative,  Sinus-forming,  Bubo-forming  and  Stric- 
ture-forming Lesion  of  Female  Genitalia  and  Rectum,"  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Congress  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  203-210 
(1941). 

Williams,  P.  L.     Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 

(with   S.  W.   Barefoot  and  J.  L.   Callaway),   "Rotenone  in  Treatment  of 

Chigger  Disease,"  Southern  Medicine  and  Surgery,  103   (April,  1941). 

Wise,  B.     Medicine. 

"Evaluation    of    Brucella    Opsonocytophagic    Tect,"    American    Journal    of 
the  Medical  Sciences,  200,  520-523  (Oct.,  1940). 

— **(with  P.  B.  Parsons  and  M.  A.  Poston),  "Pathology  of  Human  Brucel- 
liasis,"  American  Journal  of  Pathology,  15,  634-637   (Sept.,  1939). 

(with    W.    Kempner    and    C.    Schlayer),    "Manometric    Determination    of 

Effects  of  Various  Sulfanilamide  Compounds  on  Brucella  Melitensis," 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  200,  484-492   (Oct.,   1940). 

(with  M.  A.   Poston),  "Coexistence  of  Brucella  Infection  and  Hodgkin's 

Disease ;  Clinical,  Bacteriological  and  Immunologic  Study,"  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  115,  1976-1984  (Dec,  1940). 

Woodhall,  B.     Surgery. 

(with   T.   W.    Baker),    "Pneumatocele   Occipitalis,"   Archives  of  Surgery, 

42,  858-871   (May,  1941). 

■ (with  J.  W.  Devine,  Jr.,  and  D.  Hart),  "Homolateral  Dilation  of   Pupil, 

Homolateral  Peresis  and  Bilateral  Muscular  Rigidity  in  Diagnosis  of 
Extradural  Hemorrhage,"  Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  72, 
391-398  (Feb.,  1941). 

Wyvell,  D.  B.     Pediatrics. 

(with   R.   B.   Lawson  and   W.    S.   Branning),    "Vitamin   K   in   Prevention 

and  Treatment  of  Hemorrhagic  Disease  in  Newly-born  Infant," 
North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  2,  234-236   (May,  1941). 

Youngstrom,  K.  A.     Anatomy. 

"Acetylcholine    Esterase    Concentration    During    Development    of    Human 

Fetus,"  Anatomical  Record,  79   (supplement),  66   (March,  1941). 
"Primary    and    Secondary    Somatic    Motor    Innervation    in    Amblystoma," 
Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology,  73,  139-151    (Aug.,  1940). 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AND 
ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Public  Relations  and  Alumni  Affairs 
proceeded  during  the  academic  year  under  consideration  much  along  the 
lines  developed  during  the  first  ten-year  period,  ending  June  30,  1940. 
There  was  naturally  expansion  in  certain  phases  of  its  activities,  but  the 
main  idea  during  the  year  was  to  intensify  the  existing  program  rather 
than  to  enter  into  new  fields  of  effort  before  the  already  existing  chan- 
nels of  service  had  been  deepened  and  broadened. 

Again  during  the  year  every  effort  was  made  to  take  due  advantage 
of  the  increased  spirit  of  enthusiasm  developed  during  the  Centennial 
period.  Work  along  various  lines  inaugurated  or  strengthened  then  was 
continued,  this  being  particularly  true  of  the  movement  launched  during 
the  Centennial  for  a  material  increase  in  the  number  of  scholarships. 
Some  progress  was  achieved,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  if  Duke  Uni- 
versity is  to  have  scholarship  aid  for  worthy  students  in  keeping  with 
that  of  a  number  of  other  institutions  of  comparable  standing. 

Division  of  Public  Relations 

The  effort  to  present  Duke  University  and  its  activities  to  the  public 
in  an  adequate  and  yet  conservative  way  was  continued  during  the  year. 
Again  in  news  releases  and  in  other  matter  sent  out  from  the  News 
Service  the  purpose  was  to  accentuate  the  inner  development  of  the  insti- 
tution rather  than  the  more  obvious  facts  relating  to  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. Some  articles  bearing  particularly  upon  the  activities  of  the 
University  in  various  fields  of  research  were  given  to  the  press  and  were 
well  received,  as  attested  by  the  large  number  of  requests  for  additional 
information  along  similar  lines. 

The  demand  for  moving  pictures  depicting  activities  at  Duke  has 
been  growing  steadily.  During  the  year  there  have  been  over  two  hun- 
dred showings  of  such  pictures  in  a  number  of  states  in  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

The  Division  of  Public  Relations  has  had  excellent  cooperation  from 
members  of  the  Faculty  who  have  been  asked  to  deliver  addresses  on 
public  occasions  of  various  kinds.  During  the  year  the  files  of  the 
Speakers'  Bureau  were  revised  and  enlarged,  and  representatives  of  the 
University  were  heard  at  many  meetings  of  business,  civic,  educational 
and  religious  groups  in  North  Carolina  and  other  states.  Such  contacts 
are  of  decided  value,  in  my  opinion,  both  to  the  groups  themselves  and 
to  the  University,  and  the  constant  desire  is  to  expand  them  in  every 
reasonable  way. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Press  Institute  Dinner,  bringing  together  North 
Carolina  newspaper  men  and  women  from  various  sections  of  the  state, 
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was  held  during  the  year.  The  Honorable  J.  Melville  Broughton,  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  and  J.  Fred  Essary,  head  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  were  the  speakers.  This  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  academic  year  on  the 
Duke  campus.  Other  meetings  of  visiting  groups  were  held  during  the 
year,  and  in  each  case  the  Division  of  Public  Relations  rendered  all  pos- 
sible assistance  in  the  entertainment  of  such  groups. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  holding  here  in  the  fall  of  1941  of 
the  first  Southeastern  Personnel  Conference,  bringing  together  outstand- 
ing industrial  leaders  of  the  Southern  States  for  a  discussion  of  manage- 
ment problems.     It  is  hoped  to  make  this  an  annual  event. 

The  records  of  the  Appointments  Office  have  been  materially  enlarged. 
Both  in  the  divisions  of  Teacher  Placement  and  Commercial  Placement 
effective  work  has  been  done.  The  enlarged  scope  of  the  work  undertaken 
has  necessitated  an  enlargement  of  the  personnel  of  the  office,  though  the 
matter  of  adequate  office  space  still  presents  a  problem.  The  Director 
of  the  Appointments  Office,  W.  M.  Upchurch,  Jr.,  has  been  diligent  in 
the  matter  of  increasing  contacts  both  with  prospective  employers  in  the 
field  of  industry  and  with  schools  and  colleges  seeking  qualified  teachers, 
and  has  done  considerable  field  work  in  that  connection.  He  has  attended 
several  state  meetings  of  teachers  as  well  as  gatherings  of  business  exec- 
utives. In  addition,  he  has  made  personal  contacts  at  the  home  offices  of 
many  business  organizations.  Conditions  relating  to  the  national  defense 
movement  have  naturally  changed  the  character  of  the  placement  work 
to  some  extent  already,  but  activities  of  this  division  of  the  University 
will  be  enlarged  rather  than  curtailed  by  this  development  as  the  need 
for  intelligent  service  in  this  field  will  be  more  than  ever  in  evidence. 

The  scope  of  the  activities  of  the  Publications  Bureau  was  further 
enlarged.  Additional  bulletins  were  issued  in  connection  with  defense 
training  courses  and  other  features  of  the  University's  expanding  program. 

The  work  of  the  Duke  University  Press,  affiliated  with  the  division, 
is  treated  in  a  separate  report. 

Division  of  Alumni  Affairs 

Particular  effort  was  made  during  the  year  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  various  local  alumni  groups,  as  well  as  the  class  organizations.  The 
purpose  has  been  to  stimulate  renewed  activity  in  local  associations  which 
have  not  been  so  active  and  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  new  groups. 
An  effort  has  also  been  made  to  encourage  the  organization  of  new  class 
groups  where  the  conditions  seemed  to  justify  it  and  to  aid  the  already 
organized  classes  in  the  furtherance  of  their  programs. 

There  has  been  a  continuation  of  the  effort  to  encourage  the  holding 
of  more  frequent  meetings  by  the  various  local  alumni  associations,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  now  a  large  proportion  of  these  groups  are 
holding  at  least  one  spring  meeting,  in  addition  to  the  annual  meeting 
in  the  fall,  while  some  are  meeting  more  frequently. 

As  usual,  the  Alumni  Office  aided  in  activities  incident  to  the  summer 
school  session.     With  the  cooperation  of  the  staff  of  the  office,  visiting 
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members  of  the  Summer  School  Faculty  were  entertained  at  University 
House,  the  former  B.  N.  Duke  home;  members  of  the  Summer  School 
Choir  were  also  entertained  at  an  outdoor  party  held  there. 

During  the  summer  there  was  a  considerable  volume  of  correspondence 
relating  to  prospective  new  students.  Various  alumni  groups  aided  mate- 
rially by  calling  the  attention  of  the  staff  to  students  of  the  type  which 
Duke  University  desires  to  serve.  The  volume  of  summer  correspond- 
ence relating  to  this  and  other  matters  was  the  largest  on  record. 

Again  the  Alumni  Office  rendered  all  the  assistance  possible  in  con- 
nection with  the  opening  of  the  1940-41  academic  year  and  various  events 
incident  thereto.  The  volume  of  work  done  in  connection  with  the  fall 
opening,  with  Commencement,  Dads'  Day,  Religious  Emphasis  Week,  and 
other  annual  University  occasions  has  increased  constantly  from  year  to 
year. 

The  1940  Homecoming  on  Saturday,  November  2,  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  all  the  history  of  these  annual  occasions,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  interest  and  attendance.  There  were  nearly  a  thousand 
registrations  at  alumni  headquarters  and  practically  a  thousand  participated 
in  the  barbecue  luncheon.  Twelve  visiting  bands,  including  a  number  of 
North  Carolina  high-school  bands,  participated  in  the  Homecoming 
Parade  and  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Alumni  Office.  Welcome 
committees,  composed  of  alumni  on  the  campus,  aided  the  staff  of  the 
office  in  receiving  returning  alumni,  who  came  from  twenty-two  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Brazil.  North  Carolina  led  with  474  regis- 
trations, Virginia  was  second  with  51,  Pennsylvania  next  with  23,  South 
Carolina  fifth  with  22,  and  so  on.  Among  the  states  represented  were 
some  as  far  away  as  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and 
Texas.  The  Durham-Duke  Civic  Parade,  which  was  staged  for  the 
seventh  consecutive  year,  was  generally  conceded  to  have  been  the  best 
of  all.  The  constant  increase  in  interest  in  Homecoming  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens  of  Durham  has  been  exceedingly  gratifying.  An  interest- 
ing feature  of  Homecoming  Day  was  the  smoker  attended  by  athletic 
lettermen  in  the  new  club  rooms  of  the  Varsity  Club  in  the  gymnasium, 
these  club  rooms  having  been  furnished  through  donations  by  alumni. 

The  series  of  1940  annual  meetings  of  local  alumni  associations  was 
decidedly  successful.  A  number  of  new  groups  held  meetings.  At  many 
of  the  gatherings  the  presence  of  parents  of  students  now  at  Duke  has 
been  a  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  occasion. 

The  booklet  Facts  That  Duke  Alumni  Should  Knozv,  issued  during 
the  year  by  the  Alumni  Office,  has  been  much  in  demand.  Incidentally, 
requests  have  been  received  from  a  number  of  other  alumni  associations 
asking  for  copies  of  the  booklet  and  indicating  that  something  along  the 
same  line  is  contemplated  by  the  writers. 

The  first  copy  of  the  Duke  Alumni  News,  which  will  be  issued  at 
intervals  hereafter,  appeared  in  October.  These  are  sent  to  all  Duke 
alumni  who  are  not  receiving  The  Alumni  Register.  The  purpose  of  this 
supplementary  publication  is  to  keep  those  who  do  not  receive  the  monthly 
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publication  informed  of  activities  and  events  at  the  University  and  in  the 
alumni  field  several  times  each  year. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  continued  expansion  of  the  alumnae  work. 
This  is  to  be  stressed  more  and  more  all  the  time.  The  Alumnae  Week- 
End,  inaugurated  during  the  academic  year  1937-38,  has  done  much  al- 
ready to  bring  the  alumnae  closer  together  in  the  renewal  of  former 
college  associations,  and  has  been  helpful  in  other  ways.  This  has  been 
one  of  the  high  points  in  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  Alumni 
Office  in  recent  years. 

The  Durham  County  alumnae,  in  cooperation  with  the  Alumni  Office, 
held  the  annual  fall  party  for  Seniors  of  the  Woman's  College  at  Uni- 
versity House  during  the  fall. 

A  new  alumni  division  affiliated  with  the  General  Alumni  Association 
was  organized  November  29,  1940,  when  the  association  of  Medical  School 
Alumni  was  formed  in  connection  with  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Duke 
Medical  School  and  Hospital.  The  Engineering  Alumni  held  their  annual 
homecoming  occasion  the  next  day,  Saturday,  November  30.  In  addition 
to  these  two  groups,  alumni  of  the  Law  School,  Divinity  School,  and 
School  of  Nursing  are  already  functioning  as  divisions  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association,  all  cooperating  in  the  general  work  of  the  associa- 
tion but  being  enabled  to  come  closer  together  through  the  activities  of 
these  affiliated  organizations. 

The  passing  on  October  16,  1940,  of  Dr.  William  Preston  Few,  for 
thirty  years  president  of  Trinity  College  and  Duke  University,  caused 
profound  sorrow  among  alumni  everywhere.  Dr.  Few  was  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  alumni  and  was  always  helpful  to  the  staff  of  the  Alumni 
Office  with  information  and  suggestions  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
work  undertaken. 

The  distribution  of  Duke  alumni  and  alumnae  as  of  May  15,  1941, 
was  as  follows : 

Total  Alumni  in  North  Carolina  5,155 

Total  Alumnae  in  North  Carolina 2,190 

Total  Alumni  and  Alumnae  in  North  Carolina 7,345 

Total  Alumni  out  of  State 5,902 

Total  Alumnae  out  of  State 2,309 

Total  Alumni  and  Alumnae  out  cf  State 8,21 1 

Total  Alumni  in  Foreign  Countries 162 

Total  Alumnae  in  Foreign  Countries 44 

Total  Alumni  and  Alumnae  in  Foreign  Countries 206 

Total  Alumni  in  Located  Files 11,219 

Total  Alumnae  in  Located  Files 4,543 

Total  Alumni  and  Alumnae  in  Located  Files 15,762 

I  desire  to  record  here  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
administration  and  the  alumni  and  to  give  expression  again  to  a  feeling  of 
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sincere  gratitude  for  the  loyal  and  efficient  work  of  members  of  the 
Alumni  Office  Staff.  Each  and  every  one  of  them  has  been  diligent  at 
all  times  in  the  effort  to  make  the  alumni  work  just  as  successful  as 
possible. 

Henry  R.  Dwire, 

Director. 
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SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY  CALENDAR 


1942 


May    25.  Monday — Field  work  begins  in  Surveying  ^C.  E.  SI  10)   required  of 
students  entering  School  of  Forestry. 

June    15.  Monday — Field  work  begins  in  Forest  Surveying   (For.  SI 50). 

July       4.  Saturday — Independence  Day:  a  holiday. 

July     20.  Monday — Field  work  begins  in  Forest  Mensuration  (For.  S151). 

Sept.   15.  Tuesday — Student  conferences  with  School  of  Forestry  Faculty. 

Sept.   16.  Wednesday — Registration  of  students  in  the  School  of  Forestry. 

Sept.   17.  Thursday — Instruction  begins  in  the  School  of  Forestry. 

Oct.     15.  Thursday — Last   day   for  submitting  thesis   subjects  for   Master  of 
Forestry  and  Doctor  of  Forestry  degrees. 

Nov.    26.  Thursday — Thanksgiving  Day :  a  holiday. 

Dec.     11.  Friday — Duke  University  Day. 

Dec.     19.  Saturday,  1 :00  p.m. — Christmas  recess  begins. 

Dec.     29.  Tuesday,  8:00  a.m. — Instruction  is  resumed. 

1943 

Jan.     15.  Friday — School  of  Forestry  mid-year  examinations  begin. 

Jan.     22.  Friday — Registration  of  students  in  the  School  of  Forestry. 

Jan.     25.  Monday — Second  semester  begins. 

April  15.  Thursday — Last  day  for  submitting  Doctor  of  Forestry  theses. 

May      1.  Saturday — Last  day  for  submitting  Master  of  Forestry  theses. 

May    14.  Friday — School  of  Forestry  final  examinations  begin. 

May    22.  Saturday — Commencement  Day. 
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FORESTRY  IN  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Duke  University,  located  at  Durham,  North  Carolina,  comprises  Trin- 
ity College,  the  Woman's  College,  the  College  of  Engineering,  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Divinity  School,  and  the  profes- 
sional schools  of  Forestry,  Law.  Medicine,  and  Nursing.  Nearly  every 
state  of  the  Union  and  several  nations  are  represented  in  the  student 
body  of  more  than  thirty-six  hundred,  not  including  the  enrollment  in 
the  Summer  School. 

The  University  goes  back  in  its  origin  to  1838,  when  Union  Institute 
was  founded  in  Randolph  County  by  the  Methodists  and  Friends.  In  1851 
the  institution  became  Normal  College,  and  was  one  of  the  first  schools  in 
America  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  1859  the  name  was  changed  to 
Trinity  College  and  so  continued  until  1924,  when  the  College  became  a 
part  of  Duke  University. 

By  virtue  of  an  indenture  of  trust,  executed  December  11.  1924,  by 
James  Buchanan  Duke,  a  great  benefaction  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
humanity  by  providing  for  hospitalization,  church  work  in  rural  com- 
munities, and  education.  The  principal  feature  of  the  educational  pro- 
vision was  the  creation  of  Duke  University. 

The  University  occupies  two  campuses.  The  Woman's  College  cam- 
pus, with  its  108  acres,  was  formerly  the  campus  of  Trinity  College. 
About  a  mile  to  the  west  are  the  new  units  of  the  University.  The  new 
campus,  totaling  467  acres,  also  known  as  the  West  Campus,  was  first 
occupied  in  September,  1930. 

Forestry  in  Duke  University  began  early  in  1931  when,  through  plac- 
ing the  Duke  Forest  under  intensive  management  for  forestry  purposes, 
a  substantial  beginning  was  made  in  laying  the  foundations  for  educa- 
tional work  and  research  in  forestry. 

A  pre-forestry  curriculum,  designed  for  students  intent  upon  pursuing 
the  study  of  forestry,  particularly  as  a  profession  after  graduation,  was 
organized  in  Trinity  College  of  Duke  University  in  1932  (see  Announce- 
ment on  Undergraduate  Instruction  in  Duke  University).  This  four- 
year  course  of  study  provides  only  for  instruction  in  fundamental  and 
auxiliary  subjects  basic  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  highly  special- 
ized work  in  technical  forestry.  Duke  University  offers  no  professional 
degree  in  technical  forestry  available  to  undergraduates. 

Training  in  technical  forestry  leading  to  the  professional  degrees. 
Master  of  Forestry  and  Doctor  of  Forestry,  is  offered  in  the  School  of 
Forestry,  and  is  open  to  all  graduates  of  the  pre-forestry  curriculum  in 
Trinity  College  and  to  graduates  of  recognized  scientific  schools  or  col- 
leges, universities,  and  professional  schools  of  forestry. 

Duke  University  is  also  prepared  to  offer,  through  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  graduate  work  in  the  more  scientific  aspects 
of  forestry  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  de- 
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grees.  This  work  is  available  to  graduates  of  schools  of  forestry  of 
recognized  standing,  and  to  college  or  university  graduates  holding  the 
Bachelor's  degree  with  their  major  work  in  appropriate  scientific  subjects. 
Undergraduate  subjects  which  the  college  student,  who  does  not  have 
forestry  training  but  who  is  contemplating  work  toward  either  degree 
in  forestry,  should  take  in  preparation  for  this  work  may  be  illustrated 
as  follows:  at  least  two  full  years  in  botany,  including  general  morphol- 
ogy or  anatomy,  the  taxonomy,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  plants;  at 
least  one  course  in  zoology  or  general  biology;  courses  in  chemistry, 
physics,  geology,  economics,  mathematics ;  and  at  least  two  years  of 
French  or  German. 

Several  staff  members  of  the  Appalachian  Forest  Experiment  Station 
are  engaged  in  co-operative  research  projects  in  the  Duke  Forest.  Spe- 
cialists from  this  station  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  and  representatives  of  forest  and  wood-using  industries 
give  occasional  scheduled  lectures  at  the  School. 

EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES 

The  School  of  Forestry  is  located  partly  in-  Few  Quadrangle  and 
partly  in  the  Biology  Building  along  with  the  Departments  of  Botany 
and  Zoology.  The  administrative  offices,  two  classrooms,  and  the  forest 
mensuration  and  statistical  laboratory  are  in  Few  Quadrangle,  while 
other  laboratories  and  offices  and  the  School  Library  are  in  the  Biology 
Building.  The  Biology  Building  contains,  in  addition  to  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  offices,  a  library,  three  refrigerated  rooms,  an  incinera- 
tion room,  a  workshop,  and  eight  dark-rooms.  The  School  is  provided 
with  instruments  and  tools  for  use  in  both  field  and  laboratory  work  in 
silvics,  silviculture,  and  forest  mensuration.  Modern  surveying  instru- 
ments and  accessory  equipment  are  available  for  work  in  forest  surveying. 

Laboratories  for  work  in  wood  anatomy  and  properties  are  provided 
with  microtechnique  and  photomicrographic  instruments,  wood-working 
machinery,  a  Henderson  dry  kiln  and  a  50,000-pound  Olsen  Universal 
timber-testing  machine.  A  modern  forest  soils  laboratory  equipped  for 
physical  and  chemical  studies  is  available.  In  the  field  of  seasoning  and 
preservation  of  wood  a  commercial-sized,  single-compartment  dry  kiln  and 
a  fully  equipped  experimental  pressure  treating  cylinder  are  available  for 
instruction  and  research. 

Facilities  are  also  available  for  advanced  work  in  plant  physiology, 
plant  anatomy,  plant  taxonomy,  genetics,  plant  ecology,  plant  pathology, 
and  the  several  branches  of  zoology.  Many  rooms  in  the  Biology  Build- 
ing are  equipped  with  vacuum,  compressed  air,  direct  and  alternating  elec- 
tric current,  gas,  and  running  water. 

The  forestry  section  of  the  Library  contains  a  growing  collection  of 
material  on  forestry,  soils,  and  closely  related  subjects.  It  includes  im- 
portant books  and  periodicals  in  English  and  in  French,  German,  and 
certain  other  foreign  languages.  The  Library  is  well  provided  with 
American  material,  including  Federal  and  State  documents  and  reports. 
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Over  150  periodicals  and  serials  of  importance  in  forestry  and  related 
fields  are  received  by  subscription  or  exchange. 

Greenhouses,  connected  to  the  Biology  Building  through  a  soil-storage 
and  work  room,  provide  adequate  space  for  experimental  work. 

A  nursery  has  been  established  by  the  University  for  the  joint  use  of 
the  Sarah  P.  Duke  Floral  Garden,  the  Botany  Department,  and  the  School 
of  Forestry.  The  forestry  section  of  this  nursery  is  used  mainly  for  the 
growing  of  planting  stock  for  the  Arboretum  and  trees  needed  for  re- 
search or  other  special  purposes. 

THE  DUKE  FOREST 

The  Duke  Forest,  located  in  Durham  and  Orange  counties,  North 
Carolina,  consists  of  three  main  units ;  namely,  the  Durham,  New  Hope 
Creek,  and  Hillsboro  divisions.  Early  in  the  development  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity it  was  recognized  that  the  possession  of  such  an  area  offered  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  the  development  of  educational  work  in  forestry. 

Situated  on  the  lower  Piedmont  plateau  at  elevations  ranging  from  280 
to  650  feet,  and  composed  of  second-growth  shortleaf  and  loblolly  pines, 
oak,  gum,  hickory,  maple,  yellow  poplar,  ash,  and  other  hardwoods,  the 
Forest  is  representative  of  the  various  types  of  timber  growth  found 
throughout  the  region.  Over  a  hundred  different  species  of  trees  are 
found  within  or  near  the  Forest.  The  land  is  rolling  and  there  is  rela- 
tively little  rock  outcrop,  swamp,  or  other  land  of  low  productivity  for 
timber  growing.  The  total  area  of  the  Forest  proper,  exclusive  of  the 
University  campus,  is  approximately  five  thousand  acres. 

In  developing  the  Duke  Forest  the  following  objectives  are  being 
emphasized : 

1.  Demonstration  of  the  various  methods  of  timber  growing,  silvi- 
cultural  treatment,  and  forest  management  applicable  to  the  region. 

2.  Development  as  an  experimental  forest  for  research  in  the  prob- 
lems of  timber  growing  and  in  the  sciences  basic  thereto.  In  spite  of 
the  present  timber  situation  and  the  accompanying  economic  ills,  the 
technical  and  scientific  knowledge  required  to  handle  forest  crops  effi- 
ciently on  a  permanent  basis  is  still  largely  lacking.  The  Duke  Forest 
affords  a  place  where  investigations  may  be  carried  on  to  augment  this 
knowledge  for  the  large  region  of  which  the  local  forest  and  soil  con- 
ditions are  representative. 

3.  To  serve  as  an  outdoor  laboratory  where  field  work  can  be  car- 
ried on  by  forestry  students  under  the  guidance  of  the  Forestry  Faculty. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  forestry  education  is  to  bring  the 
students  into  contact  with  the  realities  of  professional  activities.  With 
all  operations  in  the  Forest,  both  routine  and  investigative,  recorded  an- 
nually, it  is  possible  for  a  qualified  man  to  get  in  a  short  time  a  degree  of 
practical  knowledge  or  technical  expertness  which  only  an  organized  for- 
est can  provide. 

The  Duke  Forest  is  particularly  well  located  to  serve  as  a  field  lab- 
oratory, since  most  of  it  is  adjacent  and  easily  accessible  to  the  Univer- 
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sity  campus.  In  fact,  the  Durham  Division  practically  surrounds  the 
West  Campus,  which  was  laid  out  in  one  corner  of  the  Forest.  A  paved 
State  highway  runs  lengthwise  through  the  Durham  Division,  and  several 
good  roads  cross  the  Forest.  About  fifteen  miles  of  improved  woods 
roads  make  all  parts  of  the  Forest  readily  accessible.  A  five-minute  walk 
will  take  one  well  into  the  Forest,  and  any  part  of  the  Durham  or  New 
Hope  Creek  divisions  can  be  reached  by  automobile  in  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes.  At  few  other  places  in  America  can  be  found  provision  for  for- 
estry training  and  research  which  include  the  necessary  forest  literally  at 
the  door  of  a  large  university  with  its  instructional,  laboratory,  and  library 
facilities. 

Although  the  Forest  has  been  but  recently  organized,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  toward  carrying  out  the  principal  objectives  rec- 
ognized at  the  outset. 

Most  of  the  1,286  acres  of  open  land  is,  or  until  recently  has  been, 
cultivated.  Such  of  the  open  land  as  is  not  restocking  naturally  to  forest 
trees  is  being  planted.  Here  students  have  an  opportunity  to  study  at 
first  hand  the  results  of  many  experimental  plantations  prepared  for  them 
in  advance.  Arbitrarily  by  mixing  species  and  varying  the  spacing  be- 
tween the  trees  in  the  plantations  now  being  made,  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  future  research  into  many  perplexing  problems,  such  as  species  rela- 
tionships and  requirements,  the  most  desirable  spacing  and  species  to  use 
in  this  region,  and  the  survival  and  relative  rates  of  growth  of  the  differ- 
ent species  of  trees. 

Over  sixty  permanent  sample  plots,  ranging  in  size  from  one-tenth 
acre  to  one  acre,  have  been  laid  out  in  the  Forest  to  study  various  prob- 
lems. The  plots  are  distributed  through  all  the  forest  types,  and  range  in 
purpose  from  studies  of  the  effects  of  various  silvicultural  practices  to 
studies  of  rates  of  growth  and  yields  of  the  different  timber  types.  More 
plots  are  being  established  as  rapidly  as  time  and  funds  will  permit.  Ac- 
curate records  are  kept  on  all  this  work,  which  will  provide  excellent 
material  for  student  research.  In  the  future  many  of  these  plots  can 
also  be  used  to  demonstrate  desirable  forestry  practices. 

The  work  of  putting  the  Forest  under  intensive  management  is  well 
under  way.  A  complete  inventory  of  the  Forest  has  been  made,  and  tab- 
ulations showing  the  present  volume  and  annual  growth  of  each  separate 
timber  stand  are  at  hand.  A  forest  type  and  timber  stand  map  for  each 
of  the  three  divisions  has  also  been  completed.  Each  division  has  been 
subdivided  into  permanent  compartments,  and  recommendations  for  the 
silvicultural  treatment  of  the  separate  stands  in  each  compartment,  to  be 
embodied  in  a  management  plan,  are  being  formulated.  Cutting  opera- 
tions within  the  limits  of  annual  growth  are  being  carried  on,  and  as 
markets  for  definite  products  are  developed  or  expanded,  such  operations 
will  be  increased.  To  date,  approximately  740  acres  in  the  pine  types 
have  been  thinned.  These  thinnings  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  contributing 
to  the  operation  of  the  Forest  as  a  going  business  and  of  demonstrating 
sound  forestry  practices.  An  efficient  fire  protection  organization  has 
been  developed  in  co-operation  with  the  State  and  Federal  governments, 
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and  forest  fire  losses  are  being  held  to  a  minimum.  In  managing  the 
Forest,  public  recreation  activities  are  recognized.  Several  recreation 
areas  have  been  established,  and  over  fifteen  thousand  picnickers,  hikers, 
and  horseback  riders  use  the  area  annually.  The  Durham  and  New  Hope 
Creek  divisions  of  the  Forest,  together  with  several  hundred  acres  of 
neighboring  privately  owned  land,  are  incorporated  in  an  Auxiliary  State 
Game  Refuge  to  give  the  necessary  protection  which  will  ultimately  re- 
sult in  an  increased  amount  of  game  in  the  surrounding  territory.  Rec- 
ords are  being  maintained  of  all  activities  in  the  Forest,  and  these 
records  will  become  increasingly  useful  as  they  are  improved  as  a  result 
of  further  experience  and  research.  With  the  diversification  and  expan- 
sion of  activities  now  going  on,  students  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
an  operating  forest  in  all  its  phases  and  to  obtain  a  grasp  of  the  proper 
balance  between  theory  and  practice. 

The  Forest  is  admirably  located  for  research  in  forest  soils.  An  un- 
usually large  number  of  different  soil  conditions  occur  in  the  Forest  be- 
cause of  the  diversity  of  parent  rock,  topography,  and  past  land  culture. 
Major  soil  differences  are  due  to  the  nature  of  the  parent  material  which 
includes  the  basic  rock  of  the  Carolina  Slate  formation,  granites,  Triassic 
sedimentary  rock,  and  many  types  of  basic  intrusives. 

An  exceptionally  good  opportunity  exists  for  the  conduct  of  forest 
research  by  graduate  students  due  to  the  wide  range  in  forest  types,  ages, 
and  soil  conditions  within  the  Forest  and  its  proximity  to  the  laboratories, 
greenhouses,  and  other  scientific  equipment  and  library  facilities  of  the 
University.  Research  has  already  been  started  on  special  problems,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fields  of  silvics,  forest  soils,  forest-tree  physiology,  forest 
entomology,  forest  pathology,  silviculture,  forest  management,  and  wood 
technology.  The  Forest  is  used  not  only  for  research  in  forestry  but 
also  for  research  in  forest  biology  by  members  of  allied  departments. 

THE  ARBORETUM 

A  feature  which  will  be  of  outstanding  value  in  the  teaching  of  both 
forestry  and  botany  in  the  future  is  the  provision  for  development  of 
an  arboretum.  In  their  annual  meeting  on  June  4,  1934,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Duke  University,  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  For- 
estry Committee,  voted  to  set  aside  permanently  an  area  of  over  three 
hundred  acres  in  the  Forest  to  be  used  for  arboretum  purposes.  The  area 
lies  adjacent  to  the  main  University  campus  immediately  across  the  road 
from  the  Chapel. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  late  W.  W.  Flowers,  of  New  York,  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1894  and  a  Trustee  of  the  University,  it  has  been 
possible  to  develop  preliminary  plans  and  to  make  a  number  of  plantings. 
This  is  naturally  a  long-time  project,  and  many  years  will  elapse  before 
the  Arboretum  will  be  most  useful  and  most  attractive.  The  University 
Trustees'  Committee  on  Forestry  in  their  report  to  the  Board  refers  to 
the  Arboretum  as   follows : 

"The  Arboretum  should  serve  as  a  station  for  the  study  of  trees  and 
woody  plants  as  individuals  and  in  small  groups  in  their  scientific  rela- 
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tions,  economic  properties,  and  cultural  characteristics,  requirements,  and 
possibilities.  It  should  render  an  economic  service  by  acting  as  a  re- 
search laboratory  where  trees  and  shrubs  can  be  studied  from  the  view- 
point of  a  fuller  utilization  of  their  commercial  possibilities.  It  should 
render  a  cultural  service  by  serving  as  a  center  where  foresters,  land- 
scape architects,  nurserymen,  gardeners,  and  the  general  public  may  in- 
crease their  knowledge  of  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs  and  where  they 
may  become  acquainted  with  the  foreign  species  that  can  be  grown  here. 
Within  the  University  the  Arboretum  will  supply  living  specimens  and 
material  for  several  branches  of  botany  and  forestry." 

The  development  of  the  Arboretum  will  proceed  along  these  lines  as 
rapidly  as  available  funds  and  planting  stock  will  permit. 

FELLOWSHIPS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIPS  IN  FORESTRY 

A  number  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  research  assistantships  are 
available  to  men  who  offer  promise  of  becoming  leaders  in  the  forestry 
profession.  These  will  be  awarded  for  high  character  and  marked  scho- 
lastic ability  as  judged  by  education,  experience,  and  personal  references. 

Holders  of  the  awards  will  pay  tuition  and  such  additional  fees  as  are 
regularly  required. 

The  awards  are  of  three  classes  with  stipends  and  special  conditions 
as  follows : 

(1)  Fellowships  of  $400  and  $600  each.  Each  recipient  must  have 
previously  completed  work  equivalent  to  that  required  at  Duke  University 
for  a  Master's  degree  with  major  in  forestry  or  in  a  discipline  basic  to 
forestry.  He  will  devote  his  entire  time  to  an  approved  program  of  study 
and  research  in  any  of  the  branches  of  forestry.  He  is  expected  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Forestry  or  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

(2)  Scholarships  of  $250  each.  Each  recipient  will  normally  devote 
his  entire  time  to  an  approved  program  of  study  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Forestry  or  Master  of  Arts  with  a  major  in  forestry. 

(3)  Research  assistantships  of  $500  each.  Each  recipient  will  devote 
half-time  to  field,  laboratory,  or  other  work  of  the  research  program  of 
the  School  of  Forestry.  He  will  be  permitted  to  enroll  for  not  more  than 
20  semester  hours  in  a  school  year  on  a  program  of  study,  or  study  and 
research,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry,  Master  of  Arts, 
Doctor  of  Forestry,  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  following  arrangements  are  common  to  all  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, and  research  assistantships  in  forestry : 

(1)  Each  applicant  must  have  received  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  an 
acceptable  professional  school  of  forestry  or  must  be  a  graduate  of  a 
recognized  college  or  university.  If  an  applicant  is  not  a  graduate  of  a 
school  of  forestry  he  must  have  had  major  work  in  botany  or  soil  science 
and  in  the  allied  basic  sciences.     Each  applicant  must  show  reasonably 
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high  scholarship.     Preference  will  be  given  to  men  who  have  already  ob- 
tained technical  or  professional  training  in  forestry. 

(2)  It  is  highly  desirable  that  each  applicant  state  as  specifically  as 
possible  the  field  in  which  he  wishes  to  study.  The  definite  selection  of 
a  major  field  of  work — one  that  is  specific  in  purpose  and  involves  train- 
ing both  in  fundamentals  and  in  technique — is  very  helpful  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Awards. 

(3)  Application  blanks  for  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  research  as- 
sistantships  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Forestry,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina.  When  the  blank- 
has  been  filled  out  by  the  applicant  it  should  be  returned  to  the  above 
address,  and  an  official  transcript  of  record  showing  college  or  university 
credits  must  accompany  it  or  be  forwarded  promptly.  The  application  and 
transcript  must  be  filed  not  later  than  March  1  for  consideration  for  the 
following  academic  year.  In  case  vacancies  occur,  applications  submitted 
on  a  later  date  may  be  considered. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  FORESTRY 

The  following  general  requirements  of  the  School  of  Forestry  apply 
to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Forestry  degree: 

Admission  to  the  School  of  Forestry  presupposes  that  the  applicant 
is  either  a  graduate  of  a  scientific  school,  college,  or  university  of  high 
standing,  but  without  professional  training  in  forestry ;  or  that  he  is  a 
graduate  of  a  professional  school  of  forestry  of  recognized  standing.  He 
will  present  not  less  than  four  years  of  credit  of  collegiate  grade,  with  at 
least  as  many  quality-points  as  hours.1 

An  applicant  with  no  professional  training  in  forestry  will  present  a 
certified  transcript  of  his  academic  record  showing  that  he  has  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  degree  in  arts,  science,  or  engineering;  and  that  he  has 
satisfactorily  completed  undergraduate  work  in  minimum  amount  as 
follows : 

One  year  of  botany,  including  the  morphology,  physiology,  and  identi- 
fication of  plants. 

One  year  each  of  English  and  of  chemistry. 

One  course  each  in  physics  and  in  the  principles  of  economics. 

Mathematics,  through  college  algebra  and  trigonometry. 

It  is  urged  that  an  applicant  without  professional  training  in  forestry 
present  additional  credits  in  the  above  subjects  and  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  subjects :  soils,  geology,  mineralogy,  petrology,  climatology, 
surveying,  languages  (particularly  German  and  French),  sociology, 
political   science,   philosophy,   psychology,  and  zoology. 

An  applicant  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  professional  school  of  forestry  of 
recognized  standing  will  present  a  certified  transcript  of  scholastic  record 
showing  the  award  of  a  degree.  Before  registering  for  the  first  semester 
of   residence,   such   applicants   will   be   required  to   select  the  branch   or 

1  Grades  for  each  hour  of  college  credit  and  also  for  credit  earned  in  the  School  of 
Forestry  are  valued  in  quality-points  as  follows:  A.  3  points;  B,  2  points;  C,  1  point;  D, 
no  points;  and  F,  no  credit  and  — 1  point. 
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branches  of  forestry  in  which  they  wish  to  concentrate  the  major  part  of 
their  work  and  to  prepare  their  proposed  programs  in  conference  with 
the  appropriate  faculty  adviser. 

Students  must  make  application  for  admission  in  advance  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  year.  Those  students  entering  without  acceptable  courses 
in  plane  surveying,  forest  surveying,  and  forest  mensuration  must  take 
the  twelve  weeks  of  work  in  these  subjects  in  the  Summer  School,  and 
are  required  to  submit  their  applications  prior  to  May  1.  Students  enter- 
ing with  advanced  standing  in  surveying  and  forest  mensuration  should 
make  application  before  September  1.  Application  blanks  will  be  sent 
upon  request  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OE  MASTER 
OF  FORESTRY 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry  (M.F.)  is  conferred  upon  students 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  two  years  of  study  in  technical  forestry 
and  one  term  of  twelve  weeks'  work  in  plane  surveying,  forest  surveying, 
and  forest  mensuration  in  the  Summer  School.  In  addition  to  the  Sum- 
mer School  work  a  total  of  not  less  than  sixty  semester  hours'  credit  is 
required  for  the  M.F.  degree,  of  which  at  least  fifty-five  shall  be  obtained 
in  the  School  of  Forestry.  Each  student  must  obtain  at  least  as  many 
quality-points  as  semester  hours'  credit  under  the  quality-point  system 
described  in  footnote  1  of  the  preceding  section. 

A  two  weeks'  field  trip  to  typical  timber-harvesting,  manufacturing, 
and  other  forestry  operations  in  the  South  is  conducted  by  the  School  and 
is  required  as  a  part  of  the  work  in  Forest  Products  Industries  (For- 
estry 212).  Other  students  in  the  School  of  Forestry  may  be  permitted 
to  take  this  trip  as  opportunities  will  be  available  for  special  work  and 
observations  in  other  branches  of  forestry  in  forest  types  not  represented 
in  the  Duke  Forest.  One  semester  hour  of  credit  may  be  earned  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  field  trip  by  registering  for  it  in  Forestry  212A. 

No  student  may  take  less  than  fifteen  or  more  than  eighteen  hours 
in  any  one  semester  without  special  permission  of  the  School  of  Forestry 
Faculty.  The  following  work  will  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
M.F.  degree : 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

S  Ff 

Plane  Surveying  (C.  E.   S110)    '.  3 

Forest   Surveying    (F.   S150)    5 

Forest  Mensuration   (F.  S151 )    4 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Soncstcr 

S.H.  S.H. 

Harvesting  Forest  Products  Forest  Products  Industries 

(F.  211)      3         (F.  212)    3 

Forest  Entomology  (F.  231)    3     Forest  Pathology  (F.  224) 4 

Sampling  Methods  (F.  251)   2     Dendrology    (F.  254)    2 

Dendrology    (F.  253)    2     Silvics    (F.  264)    3 

Wood  Anatomy  &  Properties  Electives     

(F.    259)     .3 

Forest   Soils    (F.  261) .. ....... '.   3 
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second  year 

Silviculture    (F.  265)    5     Forest  Valuation    (F.  282)    3 

Forest   Economics    (F.  279)    3     Seminar    (F.   292)     1 

Forest   Management    (F.  281 )    ....  4     Thesis   

Thesis   Electives     

Electives     

Each  candidate  is  required  to  file  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Forestry  on  or  hefore  May  1  three  copies  of  a  thesis,  type- 
written and  bound  in  accordance  with  regulations  set  forth  by  the  Faculty. 
The  thesis  shall  be  based  upon  an  original  study  made  in  the  field,  lab- 
oratory, or  library. 

Work  of  equivalent  grade  done  in  residence  at  recognized  schools  of 
forestry  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  be  accepted  as  credit 
toward  the  M.F.  degree.  A  minimum  of  one  year's  residence  is  required 
at  Duke  University.  Students  who  have  had  satisfactory  undergraduate 
training  in  forestry  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  elect  to  devote 
the  major  portion  of  their  time  to  research  under  the  supervision  of  one 
or  more  members  of  the  Faculty  and  prepare  a  more  comprehensive  thesis 
than  is  required  of  students  entering  the  School  without  previous  work  in 
forestry.  Students  in  the  School  of  Forestry  may  take  in  allied  de- 
partments of  the  University  as  electives  certain  courses  approved  by  the 
Faculty. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR 
OF  FORESTRY 

THE  DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Forestry  is  a  research  degree.  It  is  based 
primarily  upon  evidence  of  high  attainments  in  a  special  field  of  forestry 
knowledge  and  upon  the  production  of  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of 
original  research.  It  is  not  based  merely  upon  the  completion  of  a  pre- 
scribed period  of  study  or  upon  the  obtaining  of  credit  for  a  given  num- 
ber of  courses. 

A  student  who  plans  to  enter  upon  a  program  of  work  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Forestry  should  consult  or  enter  into  correspondence 
with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry.  He  will  then  be  advised  as  to 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  necessary  instruction  and  supervision  of 
research  in  the  special  field  desired. 

RESIDENCE 

The  normal  period  of  resident  graduate  study,  following  satisfaction 
of  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Duke  School  of  Forestry, 
is  a  minimum  of  two  academic  years  after  the  student  has  obtained  the 
graduate  professional  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry,  or  its  equivalent. 
At  least  one  of  these  two  years  of  graduate  study  must  be  spent  in  actual 
residence  at  Duke  University.  With  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Forestry  work  of  equal  grade  done  in  residence  at  another 
college  or  university,  or  at  a  research  station  or  institute  not  connected 
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with  a  college  or  university,  may  be  accepted  toward  a  Doctor  of  Forestry 
degree.  Only  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  thesis  will  work 
be  accepted  that  has  been  done  elsewhere  than  in  residence  at  a  college, 
university,  research  station,  or  institute.  A  student  whose  undergraduate 
work  is  insufficient  in  amount  or  unsatisfactory  in  character  may  be  re- 
quired to  spend  additional  time  in  preliminary  courses  essential  as  a  basis 
for  the  graduate  work  he  proposes  to  undertake. 

Students  whose  research  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  trees  and 
forest  stands  in  the  Duke  Forest  during  the  growing  season  may  find  it 
necessary  to  be  at  the  University  during  the  summer. 

Credit  for  one  year  of  work  done  in  regular  sessions  of  the  Summer 
School  at  Duke  University  may  be  given  with  the  approval  of  the  School 
of  Forestry  Faculty.  Except  in  unusual  cases,  graduate  work  of  frag- 
mentary character  taken  over  a  long  period  of  years,  or  work  completed 
many  years  before  the  student  becomes  a  candidate  for  the  degree  at 
Duke  University,  will  not  be  accepted  as  satisfying  the  requirements  of 
residence. 

APPLICATION  FOR  CANDIDACY 

No  student  will  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Forestry  until  he  has  obtained  the  professional  graduate  degree  of 
Master  of  Forestry  or  its  equivalent,  either  at  Duke  University  or  at  a 
professional  school  of  forestry  of  recognized  standing.  A  student  desir- 
ing to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Forestry  degree  is  ordinarily 
required  to  file  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  graduate  work  toward  this  degree,  a  formal  application  indicating 
in  which  field  and  under  what  professor  he  proposes  to  carry  on  research. 
A  committee  of  the  Faculty  will  then  be  appointed  to  supervise  the  stu- 
dent's work,  with  the  professor  in  charge  of  his  research  as  chairman. 
If  and  when  the  committee  finds  that  the  preliminary  requirements  of  the 
major  field  have  been  satisfied,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  will  report 
the  fact  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry.  In  the  case 
of  students  who  come  to  Duke  University  for  only  the  last  year  of  grad- 
uate work,  and  in  special  cases  approved  by  the  School  of  Forestry 
Faculty,  the  application  for  recognition  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of 
Forestry  degree  may  be  filed  later  than  provided  above,  but  not  later  than 
October  15  of  the  academic  year  in  which  it  is  desired  that  the  degree 
be  conferred. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

The  program  of  study  of  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Forestry  de- 
gree will  be  arranged  after  consultation  with  the  committee  provided  for 
in  the  preceding  section  and  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and 
Faculty  of  the  School  of  Forestry.  The  student  must  select  a  major 
field  and  one  or  two  minor  related  fields.  Both  major  and  minor  may  be 
selected  in  different  branches  of  forestry  or  the  minor  may  be  taken  in  a 
related  field  in  some  other  school  or  department  of  Duke  University. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

A  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages  is  required,  ^ne 
language  shall  be  either  French  or  German,  and  the  other  optional  to  fit 
the  requirements  of  the  student's  problem.  No  student  can  come  up  for 
his  preliminary  examination  before  having  satisfied  the  language  require- 
ments for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Foreign  language  examinations  are  con- 
ducted by  the  appropriate  language  department  or,  in  special  cases,  by  a 
qualified  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Duke  University. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  full  year  of  graduate  work  for  the  Doctor 
of  Forestry  degree  (or  in  special  cases  early  in  the  second  year),  a  pre- 
liminary examination  of  each  candidate  will  ordinarily  be  held  covering 
the  general  field  of  his  studies.  This  examination  will  be  conducted  by 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  student's  work  and  will  be  written.  A 
student  who  passes  the  examination  will  be  recognized  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Doctor  of  Forestry  degree.  A  student's  major  and  minor  subjects 
will  ordinarily  be  included  in  this  preliminary  examination. 

If  a  student  fails  on  his  first  examination,  he  may  make  a  second 
attempt  after  six  months  upon  recommendation  of  his  committee  and  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry.  Two  failures  on  this 
examination  make  the  student  ineligible  to  continue  work  toward  the 
Doctor  of  Forestry  degree  at  Duke  University. 

THESIS 

The  thesis  for  the  Doctor  of  Forestry  degree  must  be  a  contribution 
to  knowledge.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  must  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Forestry  on  or  before  October  15  of  the  academic  year  in 
which  the  candidate  desires  to  take  the  final  examination  for  his  degree. 
The  subject  must  receive  the  written  approval  of  the  professor  under 
whom  the  thesis  is  being  written  and  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  For- 
estry. The  thesis  must  be  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  major 
professor.  Four  typewritten  copies  in  approved  form  must  be  deposited 
with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry  on  or  before  April  15  if  the  stu- 
dent desires  to  be  examined  on  the  thesis  in  the  same  academic  year.  The 
title  page  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry.  Two 
of  the  copies,  the  original  and  a  carbon  copy,  are  placed  in  the  School 
of  Forestry  library,  one  copy  goes  to  the  major  adviser,  and  one  is  re- 
turned to  the  student. 

The  candidate's  thesis  must  be  published  either  in  its  original  form 
or  in  a  modified  form  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry 
and  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  candidate's  work.  In  its  published 
form  the  title  page  should  include  this  statement :  "A  Thesis  Submitted 
in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Forestry  in  the  School  of  Forestry  of  Duke  University."  Ten  copies 
of  the  published  thesis  should  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the 
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School  of  Forestry  within  a  reasonable  time  after  publication.  The  de- 
gree will  not  be  conferred  until  publication  of  the  thesis,  in  approved 
form,  within  three  years  has  been  guaranteed  in  a  way  satisfactory  to 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry  and  the  professor  under  whom  the 
thesis  was  written. 

FINAL  EXAMINATION 

The  final  examination  will  be  on  the  thesis  and  on  related  subject 
matter  and  will  be  oral.  Approximately  one  year  must  elapse  between 
the  dates  of  the  preliminary  examination  and  the  final  examination,  except 
in  special  cases  approved  by  the  School  of  Forestry  Faculty.  Two  fail- 
ures on  this  examination  make  a  student  ineligible  to  continue  work  to- 
ward the  Doctor  of  Forestry  degree  at  Duke  University.  The  second 
examination  may  be  given  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  professor 
in  charge  of  the  thesis  and  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Forestry. 

GRADING 

Members  of  the  Faculty  are  expected  to  report  grades  of  graduate 
students  to  the  School  of  Forestry  Office  not  later  than  February  15  for 
the  first  semester  and  not  later  than  June  15  for  the  second  semester  on 
the  cards  provided  for  that  purpose.  An  average  grade  of  "B"  or  better 
will  be  required  for  all  work,  beyond  that  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Forestry,  that  is  to  be  credited  toward  the  Doctor  of  Forestry  degree.  A 
mark  of  "Incomplete"  may  be  given  when  a  student  has  failed,  for  an 
acceptable  reason,  to  complete  some  portion  of  the  required  work  in 
which  his  standing  is  generally  satisfactory.  Unless  a  report  is  made 
within  one  year  that  the  work  has  been  satisfactorily  completed,  all  credit 
will  be  lost. 


FORESTRY  IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Graduate  work  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degrees  in  the  more  scientific  branches  of  forestry  is  available  to  ad- 
equately prepared  students  at  Duke  University.  This  work  is  given 
through  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  by  certain  members  of  the  School  of  Forestry  Faculty. 

The  following  special  conditions  will  influence  the  acceptance  of  stu- 
dents for  graduate  study  in  forestry :  The  student  must  have  received  a 
degree  from  a  professional  school  of  forestry  of  recognized  standing  or 
from  an  approved  college  or  university.  Graduates  of  professional  schools 
of  forestry  must  also  have  had  adequate  training  in  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  approximating  86  semester  hours,  before  being  admitted  to  can- 
didacy for  the  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  Col- 
lege graduates  who  have  had  specialized  training  in  botany  or  soil  science 
and  in  allied  basic  subjects,  such  as  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and 
zoology,  may  pursue  graduate  study  and  research  only  in  the  specialized 
fields  for  which  their  previous  work  has  qualified  them. 

The  Forestry  Staff  will  determine  whether  a  student  is  qualified  to 
pursue  graduate  study  in  any  of  the  special  fields  of  forestry  in  which 
work  is  available. 

The  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  are  attained 
through  scientific  work  rather  than  technical  or  professional  training  in 
forestry.  Work  for  these  degrees  may  be  pursued  only  in  forest-tree 
physiology,  wood  anatomy  and  properties,  forest  pathology,  forest  en- 
tomology, silvics,  forest  soils,  forest  mensuration,  forest  management, 
and  forest  economics,  except  that  a  major  cannot  be  taken  in  forest  man- 
agement. A  student  upon  registration  chooses  a  field  of  study  which 
may  lie  in  two  or  more  departments.  The  members  of  the  Graduate 
School  Faculty  best  qualified  in  that  field  are  named  as  the  student's  ad- 
visory committee,  regardless  of  the  department  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers. This  committee  will  advise  the  student  in  the  planning  and  conduct 
of  his  work  and  will  evaluate  it  when  completed. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  must  be  acquired  early 
in  the  course  of  graduate  study  in  forestry  because  much  of  the  forestry 
literature  of  the  world  is  written  in  or  has  summaries  in  these  languages. 
For  the  Ph.D.  degree  the  language  requirement  must  be  met  before  the 
preliminary  examination  is  taken  and  usually  before  the  preparation  of 
the  thesis  is  begun. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  a  student  to  obtain  the  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  in  forestry  is  determined  by  the 
character  of  his  previous  work  and  by  the  quality  of  his  work  in  the 
Graduate  School.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Forestry  Staff  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Council  on  Graduate  Instruction,  work  of  equal 
grade  done  in  residence  at  another  college  or  university,  or  at  a  research 
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station  or  institute  not  connected  with  a  college  or  university,  may  be 
accepted  toward  a  Ph.D.  degree,  but  at  least  the  last  year  or  the  first  two 
years  of  graduate  study  must  be  spent  in  actual  residence  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity. Only  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  thesis  will  work 
be  accepted  that  has  been  done  elsewhere  than  in  residence  at  a  college, 
university,  or  research  station. 

Students  whose  research  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  trees  and  for- 
est stands  in  the  Duke  Forest  during  the  growing  season  may  find  it 
necessary  to  be  at  the  University  during  the  summer. 

The  field  of  study  may  include  advanced  work  in  allied  subjects  as 
well  as  advanced  work  in  forestry.  The  student  should  have  covered, 
however,  most  of  the  basic  subjects  prior  to  entering  the  Graduate  School. 
The  required  advanced  work  will  depend  upon  the  student's  previous 
training  and  the  special  field  of  study  selected.  Before  beginning  his  work 
the  student  must  obtain  approval  of  his  proposed  program  of  study,  in- 
cluding the  plans  for  the  research  for  his  thesis.  Courses  of  study  must 
be  correlated  with  each  other  and  with  the  thesis  research. 

For  further  information  on  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  on  the  general  requirements  for 
the  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


COURSES  AND  SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

With  the  exception  of  the  summer  school  courses,  odd-numbered  courses  are 

offered  in  the  autumn  semester,  and  even-numbered  courses 

arc  offered  in  the  spring  semester. 

IN  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

C.E.  SllO.  Plane  Surveying. — A  special  section  of  C.E.  S10  intended  for 
students  in  Forestry  and  others  of  advanced  standing.  Three  zvecks,  nine  hours 
a  day,  beginning  May  25.    3  s.h. 

Professors  Bird  and  W.  H.  Hall  and  Mr.  Williams 

5150.  Forest  Surveying. — Application  of  plane  surveying  to  forest  prob- 
lems ;  practice  in  making  boundary  and  topographic  surveys  of  forested  tracts, 
using  both  intensive  and  extensive  methods.  Work  includes  use  of  transit, 
level,  traverse  board,  topographic  abney  and  slope  tape,  and  aneroid  barometer. 
Prerequisites:  Civil  Engineering,  SllO,  plane  surveying,  or  equivalent.  Five 
ti'ccks,  eight  hours  a  day,  beginning  June  15.    5  s.h.  (w) 

Associate  Professor  Maughan 

5151.  Forest  Mensuration. — Field  studies  in  methods  of  measuring  con- 
tent and  growth  of  trees  and  forest  stands ;  practice  in  timber  estimating, 
log  scaling,  use  of  mensurational  instruments,  and  collection  of  basic  data. 
I- our  weeks,  eight  hours  a  day,  beginning  July  20.    4  s.h.   (w) 

Professor  Schumacher 

for  seniors  and  graduates 

211.  Harvesting  Forest  Products. — Methods  of  harvesting  and  transport- 
ing to  utilization  plants  all  products  obtained  from  forests,  including  saw  logs, 
pulpwood,  poles,  ties,  stave  and  veneer  bolts,  naval  stores,  distillation  wood, 
and  other  commercial  commodities,  with  emphasis  on  application  of  methods 
best  adapted  to  managed  forests  in  important  forest  regions  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  consideration  of  costs.     3  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Wackerman 

212.  Forest  Products  Industries. — Preparation,  manufacture,  and  use  of 
tree  products  for  all  purposes  including  lumber,  paper,  naval  stores,  veneer, 
cooperage,  boxes,  distillation,  and  other  specialized  products  with  emphasis  on 
methods  of  manufacturing  and  kinds  of  wood  required  for  various  commodi- 
ties. Inspection  of  typical  forest  operations  and  forest  products  manufactur- 
ing plants  in  the  South  during  two  weeks  of  spring  semester.  Prerequisite : 
Forestry  211  or  equivalent.    3  s.h.  (w)  Professor  Wackerman 

213.  Seasoning  and  Preservation  of  Wood. — Principles  of  seasoning  lum- 
ber and  other  forest  products  by  air  drying  and  kiln  drying,  types  of  kilns 
and  their  operation ;  principles,  methods,  and  materials  used  in  treating  wood 
to  increase  its  durability.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Wackerman 

214.  Marketing  Forest  Products. — Methods  of  selling  and  distributing 
timber,  lumber,  and  other  forest  products  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade ;  trans- 
portation methods ;  promotional  activities  of  trade  associations ;  competition 
between  producing  regions  for  markets  and  problems  arising  from  the  develop- 
ment of  wood  substitutes.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  211  and  212,  or  equivalents. 
3  s.h.  (w)  Professor  Wackerman 

224.  Forest  Pathology. — Special  reference  to  diseases  of  forest  trees.  Pre- 
requisites :  Botany  1  and  2,  and  Forestry  253-254,  or  equivalents.     4  s.h.   (w) 

Professor  Wolf 
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231.  Forest  Entomology. — Morphology,  general  classification,  life  his- 
tories, and  control  of  insects  injurious  to  forest  trees,  logs,  and  lumber.  3 
s.h.  (w)  Professor  Beal 

236.  Forest  Game  Management. — Characteristics  and  life  histories  of  for- 
est animals ;  interrelationship  between  animals  and  forests ;  management  of 
forest  animals  for  revenue;  control  of  noxious  species.    3  s.h.  (w) 

Professor  Beal 

251.  Sampling  Methods  in  Forestry. — Statistical  background  for  solution 
of  sampling  problems  with  special  reference  to  sample  inventory  of  a  forest 
property.     Prerequisite:  Forestry  S151.    2  s.h.  (w)       Professor  Schumacher 

252.  Forest  Mensuration. — Empirical  equations  and  curve  fitting  appro- 
priate for  construction  of  timber  yield  tables,  tree  volume  and  taper  tables ; 
significance  tests  and  graphical  solution  of  equations.  Assignments  require 
operation   of   calculating   machines.      Prerequisite:    Forestry   251.     2   s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Schumacher 

253-254.  Dendrology. — Nomenclature,  classification,  and  identification  of 
woody  plants  with  special  reference  to  species  indigenous  to  southeastern 
United  States  and  other  important  forest  regions  of  temperate  North  America. 
Laboratory  and  field  work.     Prerequisite  :  one  year  of  botany.     4  s.h.   (w) 

Associate  Professor  Harrar 

256.  Wood  Pulp  and  Pulp  Products. — Characteristics  of  pulp  and  paper 
fibres  ;  processes  employed  in  pulp  manufacture ;  methods  of  refining  and  test- 
ing pulps ;  theory  and  practice  of  bleaching  and  hydration ;  the  manufacture 
of  papers  and  other  cellulose  derivatives.  Prerequisites :  Forestry  212  and 
259,  or  equivalents.    3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Harrar 

257.  Design  of  Forestry  Experiments  and  Analysis  of  Data. — Role  of  ex- 
perimental design  in  field  and  laboratory,  and  statistical  analysis  of  data  as 
aspects  of  scientific  method  in  forest  research.     5  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Schumacher 

259.  Wood  Anatomy  and  Properties. — Anatomical,  chemical,  and  non- 
mechanical  physical  properties  of  wood ;  macroscopic  and  microscopic  identi- 
fication of  more  important  woods  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisites :  one 
year  of  Botany  and  Chemistry  1  and  2,  or  equivalents.     3  s.h.   (w) 

Associate  Professor  Harrar 

260.  Timber  Mechanics. — Comprehensive  study  of  mechanical  properties 
of  wood  and  factors  affecting  its  strength ;  strength-moisture  relationships ; 
standard  methods  of  timber  testing  and  application  of  strength  data  in  de- 
velopment of  working  stresses ;  use  of  graphic  statics  in  analysis  of  stress  in 
wooden  structures.  Prerequisites  :  Physics  1  and  Forestry  259,  or  equivalents. 
3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Harrar 

261.  Forest  Soils. — Origin,  development,  and  classification  of  soils  with 
special  emphasis  on  those  developed  in  climates  supporting  forests ;  morpho- 
logical, physical,  and  chemical  properties  of  soils  in  relation  to  growth  of 
trees ;  field  identification,  field  sampling,  laboratory  analysis,  and  interpre- 
tation of  field  and  laboratory  observations ;  interrelationships  of  soil  and 
forest  cover.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1  and  2,  and  Physics  1,  or  equiva- 
lents; physical  geology  and  analytical  chemistry  are  also  desirable.  3  s.h.  (w) 

Associate  Professor  Coile 

264.  Silvics. — Ecological  foundations  of  silviculture  with  special  reference 
to  forest  site  factors ;  influence  of  forests  on  their  environment ;  growth  and 
development  of  trees  and  stands ;  origin,  development,  and  classification  of 
forest  communities  ;  methods  of  studying  forest  environments.  Desirable  pre- 
requisites :  plant  physiology,  plant  ecology,  and  Forestry  253-254  and  261,  or 
equivalents.     3  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Korstian 
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265.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Silviculture. — Principles  governing  natural 
regeneration  and  treatment  of  forest  stands  and  their  application  to  main 
commercial  forest  species,  types,  and  regions  of  temperate  North  America ; 
reproduction  methods,  intermediate  cuttings,  cultural  operations,  and  silvi- 
cultural  plans.  Field  practice  includes  marking  timber  for  various  kinds  of 
cuttings,  cultural  treatments,  preparation  of  plans  for  silvicultural  treatment 
of  forests,  and  study  of  intensively  managed  forests.  Prerequisite :  Forestry 
264  or  equivalent.    5  s.h.  (w)  Professor  Korstiax 

266.  Forest  Seeding  and  Planting. — Place  of  artificial  regeneration  in 
practice  of  forestry ;  reforestation  surveys  and  plans ;  collection,  extraction, 
cleaning,  testing,  and  storage  of  forest  tree  seeds;  direct  seeding;  nursery 
practice;  forest  planting.     2  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Korstiax 

273.  Forest  Protection. — Fundamental  principles  of  forest  protection;  pro- 
tection against  atmospheric  agencies,  injurious  plants,  insects,  domestic  animals, 
and  wild  life ;  causes  of  forest  fires  and  their  prevention ;  presuppression 
activities;  fire  suppression;  fire  control  costs  and  standards;  fire  plans.  2  s.h. 
(w)  Associate  Professor  Thomson 

276.  Forest  Policy. — Critical  study  of  forestry  movement  and  development 
of  a  forestry  policy,  particularly  in  United  States ;  brief  resume  of  forestry 
in  important  foreign  countries ;  public  land  laws  of  United  States ;  develop- 
ment of  Federal  and  State  forestry;  forestry  laws.     2  s.h.   (w) 

Associate  Professor  Thomson 

279.  Economics  of  Forestry. — Principles  of  forest  economics.  Economic 
and  social  values  of  forests ;  forest  resources  and  wood  requirements ;  eco- 
nomics of  wood  production  and  consumption ;  prices  of  forest  products ;  for- 
estry and  public  finance ;  forestry  and  land  use ;  forestry  credit ;  forest  fire 
insurance ;  forestry  as  a  private  business  enterprise.  Prerequisite :  at  least 
one  course  in  the  principles  of  economics.     3  s.h.   (w) 

Associate  Professor  Thomson 

281.  Forest  Management. — Principles  of  organizing  forest  properties  for 
systematic  management  including  surveys,  inventories,  subdivision,  and  prep- 
aration of  management  plans  for  control  of  operations ;  principles  of  forest 
regulation,  actual  and  normal  forests,  rotations,  cutting  cycles,  and  methods 
of  regulating  the  cut  for  sustained  yields.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  S150,  S151, 
and  251,  or  equivalents.     4  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Maughax 

282.  Forest  Valuation. — Principles  involved  in  appraising  value  of  forests 
as  business  enterprises ;  valuation  of  land  and  timber,  soil  rent  and  forest 
rent  theories,  cost  values,  market  values  and  capital  values,  profit,  and  rate 
earned ;  appraisal  of  stumpage  values  and  damage  appraisals ;  financial  aspects 
of  sustained  yield  management  compared  with  destructive  logging.  Pre- 
requisite: Forestry  281  or  equivalent.    3  s.h.  (w) 

Associate  Professor  Maughax 

292.  Seminar. — Interrelation  of  various  branches  of  forestry  in  their  ap- 
plication to  forestry  problems ;  assigned  topics  with  special  reference  to  cur- 
rent forestry  activities.     1  s.h.    (w)  The  Staff 

211A  to  282A.  Special  Studies  in  Forestry. — Work  on  the  same  level  as 
the  foregoing  Senior-Graduate  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students. 
Credits  and  hours  to  be  arranged.  The  Staff 

FOR  GRADUATES 

301-302.  Advanced  Studies  in  Forestry. — Credits  to  be  arranged.  To 
meet  individual  needs  of  graduate  students  in  the  following  branches  of 
forestry : 
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a.  Silvics. — Prerequisite  :  Forestry  253-254,  261  and  264  or  equivalents. 

Professor  Korstian 

b.  Forest  Soils. — Prerequisite  :   Forestry  261   or  equivalent. 

Associate  Professor  Coile 

c.  Silviculture. — Prerequisite  :    Forestry  265  or  equivalent. 

Professor  Korstian 

d.  Forest   Management. — Prerequisite  :    Forestry   281    or   equivalent. 

Associate  Professor  Maughan 

e.  Forest  Economics. — Prerequisite  :  Forestry  279  or  equivalent. 

Associate  Professor  Thomson 

f.  Wood  Anatomy  and  Properties. — Prerequisites :  Forestry  259  and  260, 
or  equivalents.  Associate  Professor  Harrar 

g.  Forest  Mensuration. — Prerequisites  :  Forestry  S151,  251,  and  252,  or 
equivalents.  Professor  Schumacher 

h.  Forest  Entomology. — Prerequisite :  Forestry  231  or  equivalent. 

Professor  Beal 

i.  Forest  Utilization. — Prerequisites:  Forestry  211  and  212,  or  equivalents. 

Professor  Wackerman 

j.  Dendrology.— Prerequisite :   Forestry  253-254  or  equivalent. 

Associate  Professor  Harrar 

311.  Advanced  Forest  Utilization. — Analysis  of  the  principles  of  deter- 
mining the  cost  of  and  returns  from  harvesting  timber  for  various  products  and 
other  uses  of  forests ;  study  of  factors  governing  the  relation  of  tree  size  to 
net  stumpage  values ;  and  the  application  of  these  principles  and  methods  in 
the  solution  of  actual  case  problems.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  211  or  equiv- 
alent.   2  s.h.  (w)  Professor  Wackerman 

323-324.  Advanced  Forest  Pathology. — Advanced  study  and  research  on 
life  histories  and  control  of  diseases  of  forest  trees  to  meet  individual  needs 
of  graduate  students.  Prerequisites :  plant  physiology  and  forest  pathology. 
Credits  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Wolf 

351-352.  Advanced  Physiology  of  Forest  Trees. — Advanced  study  and  re- 
search on  problems  in  physiology  of  forest  trees  to  meet  individual  needs  of 
graduate  students.  Prerequisites :  plant  physiology  and  plant  ecology  or  sil- 
vics.   Credits  to  be  arranged.  Associate  Professor  Kramer 

354.  Forest  Soil  Fertility. — Experimental  approach  to  the  problems  of 
fertility  in  forest  soil.  Influence  of  stand  composition  on  nitrogen  trans- 
formation. Methods  of  studying  the  exchange  complex  and  the  significance 
of  base  exchange  in  forest  soil  fertility.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  251  and  261, 
and  plant  physiology,  or  equivalents  ;  bacteriology  and  analytical  and  organic 
chemistry  are  desirable.     3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Coile 

356.  Economic  Forces  in  Forestry. — Analysis  of  classical  and  contem- 
porary theories  of  forest  valuation.  Principles  underlying  the  measurement  of 
forces  determining  forestry  values.  Prerequisites :  Forestry  279  and  282,  or 
equivalents ;  courses  in  economic  theory  are  desirable.     2  s.h.  (w) 

Associate  Professor  Thomson 

357-358.  Research  in  Forestry. — Credits  to  be  arranged.  Students  who 
have  had  adequate  training  may  do  research  under  direction  of  members  of 
the  Faculty  in  the  branches  of  forestry  indicated  under  Courses  301-302  with 
the  same  prerequisites  as  thereunder  noted.  Each  branch  to  bear  the  same 
letter  designation  as  under  Courses  301-302.  The  Staff 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  following  tables  show  the  general  fees  and  charges  collected  from 
all  students  and  the  special  fees  collected  from  those  taking  laboratory 
courses.  All  fees  for  each  semester  are  due  and  payable,  unless  otherwise 
specified,  at  the  time  of  registration  at  the  beginning  of  that  semester,  and 
no  student  is  admitted  to  classes  until  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  University  for  the  settlement  of  fees. 

GENERAL   FEES 

Matriculation,  per  semester  $  25.00 

Tuition,  per  semester 100.00 

Room-rent — see  the  detailed  statement  that  follows. 

Athletic  Fee,  admitting  students  to  all  athletic  contests  held  on  the 

University  grounds,  per  semester   5.00 

Damage  Fee,  payable  annually  at  the  time  of  first  registration 1.00 

Medical    Fee,   per    semester 5.00 

Library  Fee,  per  semester 5.00 

Commencement    Fee,    payable    once    by    graduate    students    in    the    last 

semester  before  a  degree  is  conferred 3.00 

Diploma   Fee,   payable   by  candidates   for   degrees,   at  the  beginning  of 

the  second  semester,  refunded  if  the  diploma  is  not  awarded 5.00 

For  further  information  concerning  room-rent,  see  below. 

SPECIAL   FEES 

Graduate  students  in  the  sciences  are  required  to  pay  the  special  lab- 
oratory fees  for  courses  as  fixed  by  the  various  departments.  An  admin- 
istrative fee  is  charged  in  connection  with  special  research  in  the  summer 
under  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  Special  laboratory  and  ma- 
terials fees  in  forestry  are  as  follows : 

Forestry  224,  253,  259,  260,  264,  301a,  302a,  357a,  and  358a $2.50 

Forestry  261,  351-352,  354,  301b,  301  f,  302b,  302f.  357b,  357f,  358b, 

and  358f $2.50  to  $5.00 

TRANSCRIPTS 

A  student  desiring  to  transfer  from  Duke  University  to  another  in- 
stitution is  entitled  to  one  transcript  of  his  record.  A  charge  of  one  dollar 
is  made  for  each  additional  copy. 

PAYMENTS   TO    FELLOWS   AND   SCHOLARS 

Payments  by  the  University  of  stipends  to  fellows,  research  assist- 
ants, and  scholars  are  made  in  four  installments,  on  November  25,  Jan- 
uary 25,  March  25,  and  May  25.*  Fellows  and  scholars  are  required  to 
pay  the  regular  tuition  fee  and  such  additional  fees  as  are  ordinarily 
required  of  graduate  students. 

*  This  date  of  payment  will  be  adjusted  to  accord  with  the  advancement  in  the  date 
of  Commencement. 
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ROOMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  RENTING  THEM 

Room-Rent  for  Men  of  Duke  University 

West  Campus,  per  semester $50.00,  $62.50,  and  $75.00 

East  Campus,  per  semester $30.00  and  $50.00 

All  graduate  courses  are  given  on  the  West  Campus. 

Rooms  are  reserved  only  for  students  who  have  been  officially  accepted 
by  the  University.  They  are  rented  for  no  shorter  period  than  one  semes- 
ter. The  occupancy  of  a  room  for  a  period  of  less  than  one  semester  will 
cost  the  student  $1.00  each  day  unless  the  occupant  makes  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  the  Director  of  the  Business  Division  before  occupy- 
ing the  room.  A  room  deposit  of  $25.00  is  required  of  each  applicant  for 
admission.  The  fee  is  deducted  from  the  room  charges  at  the  time  of 
registration  for  the  full  semester.  The  reservation  fee  will  be  refunded 
to  any  applicant  not  accepted  by  the  University  provided  the  official  re- 
ceipt for  the  fee,  given  to  all  paying  it,  is  presented  either  in  person  or 
by  letter  to  the  Treasurer's  Office,  but  students  who  make  application  and 
are  accepted  will  not  be  entitled  to  have  the  reservation  fee  refunded 
unless  the  request  is  made  on  or  before  August  1. 

A  resident  student  who  wishes  to  retain  his  room  tor  the  succeeding 
year  must  first  pay  a  reservation  fee  of  $25.00  to  the  Treasurer's  Office 
and  then  notify  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Business  Division  on  or 
before  May  15.  All  rooms  which  have  not  been  signed  for  on  or  before 
May  15  will  be  considered  vacant  for  the  succeeding  year.  When  a  room 
is  once  engaged  by  a  student,  no  change  will  be  permitted  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  Director  of  the  Business  Division.  Leaving  one  room 
and  occupying  another  without  permission  is  strictly  against  the  rule 
and  will  render  the  offender  liable  to  a  charge  for  both  rooms  for  the 
entire  semester.  No  occupant  is  permitted  to  rent  or  sublet  a  room  to 
another  occupant.  The  use  of  a  room  for  merchandising  of  any  kind  is 
strictly  forbidden. 

The  University  does  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  selecting  and 
assigning  roommates,  though  it  will  gladly  render  any  assistance  possible 
in  the  matter. 

DORMITORIES   FOR   MEN 

On  the  West  Campus  there  are  four  groups  of  dormitories,  Craven, 
Crowell,  Kilgo,  and  Few.  Each  group  forms  a  quadrangle  enclosing  a 
court.  Few  Quadrangle  is  reserved  especially  for  the  use  of  graduate  and 
professional  school  students. 

BOARDING    ACCOMMODATIONS 

West  Campus. — Beginning  with  the  academic  year  1930-31  the  Uni- 
versity opened  its  dining  hall  in  the  Union  on  the  West  Campus  with 
accommodations  sufficient  to  provide  in  a  superior  way  for  all  resident 
men  students.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  furnish  board  to  its 
students  at  actual  cost.  Charges  for  board  will  not  exceed  $25.00  per 
month. 
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The  Union  is  the  logical  center  of  student  activities  for  men,  and  it 
will  be  found  desirable  for  male  students  to  board  in  its  supervised  halls. 
In  the  Union  are  located  the  University  Post  Office,  the  University  Store, 
the  University  Barbershop,  and  all  publication  staff"  offices. 

In  addition  to  the  Union  dining  halls  a  coffee  shop  is  operated  for  the 
convenience  of  students  and  visitors. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  FOR  AN  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  graduate  student  are  moderate;  the  Uni- 
versity dormitories  provide  thoroughly  comfortable  and  wholesome  living 
conditions  at  a  minimum  cost,  while  all  charges  made  by  the  University 
have  been  kept  low.  Incidental  expenses  naturally  depend  upon  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  individual.  The  following  table  gives  the  necessary 
college  expenses  for  one  year : 

Low  Moderate  Liberal 

Tuition   $200.00  $200.00  $200.00 

Matriculation    50.00  50.00  50.00 

Room-rent    100.00  125.00  150.00 

Board    225.00  225.00  225.00 

Laundry     20.00  25.00  30.00 

Books    22.50  30.00  45.00 

Library   Fee    10.00  10.00  10.00 

Athletic  Fee    10.00  10.00  10.00 

Damage  Fee   1.00  1.00  1.00 

Medical  Fee   10.00  10.00  10.00 

Total $648.50  $686.00  $731.00 


ENROLLMENT,  1941-42 

STUDENTS   IN   THE   SCHOOL    OF   FORESTRY 

*Baldwin,  Alan  Thorrestrup Wilmington,  Del.  Duke  University 

B.S.,    Duke   University,    1941 

Bethel,  James  Samuel Blacksburg,  Va.  Duke  University 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,   1937 
M.F.,  Duke  University,    1939 

*Bigger,  William  Parker Pyengyang,  Korea,  Japan  204  Epworth 

B.S.,   Duke  University,    1939 

Cain,   Robert   Lee  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  HH-212 

B.S.F.,    North    Carolina    State    College,    1940 
M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,   February,   1942 

Deckert,    Russell   Coulter Atlanta,  Ga.  918  Urban  Avenue 

B.S.F.,    University   of   Georgia,    1938 

♦Ferrell,    William    Kreiter Akron,  Ohio  HH-217 

B.S.F.,    University    of    Michigan,    1941 

*Frazier,    John    Rhett Blairs,  S.  C.  HH-227 

B.C.E.,    Clemson    Agricultural    College,    1940 

*Hahn,    Vernon   Walter St.  Charles,  111.  HH-315 

B.S.,    University    of    Minnesota,    1941 

Haliburton,    William Montreal,  West  Que.,  Canada  HH-024 

B.S.F.,    University    of    New    Brunswick,    1940 

*Minor,  Charles  Oscar Churdan,   Iowa  HH-302 

B.S.F.,    Iowa    State    College,    1941 

*Moberg,    Theodore    Russell Albuquerque,  N.  M.  2408  Huron  Street 

B.A.,    University   of   Texas,    1936 

Neel,  William  Wallace Thomasville,  Ga.  HH-227 

A.B.,    Emory    University,    1940 

*Reid,  David  Gene South  Charleston,  Ohio  HH-302 

B.S.F.,    University   of   Michigan,    1940 

Rudolph,   Victor  John Little  Falls,   Minn.  HH-309 

B.S.,  Utah   State  Agricultural   College,    1941 

Smith,    Marvin   Edward Sioux  City,  Iowa  HH-217 

B.S.,    University   of    Minnesota.    1941 

Wellwood,   Robert  William Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada  HH-124 

B.A.Sc,    University   of    British    Columbia,    1935 
M.F.,   Duke  University,   1939 

Young,  Harold  Edle Miami,  Fla.  HH-124 

B.S.,   University   of    Maine,    1937 

Total 17 

PRE-FORESTRY   SENIORS   IN   THE   SCHOOL    OF   FORESTRY 

McGough,    Robert    Bennett Philadelphia,  Pa.  Z-202 

Mitchell,    Robert    Edward Rock  Island,  111.  C-204 

Total 2 

*  Candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry  in   1942. 
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STUDENTS    OF    FORESTRY    IN    THE    GRADUATE    SCHOOL 
OF   ARTS   AND    SCIENCES 

Buell,  Jesse  Howard Asheville,  N.  C.  1023  Gloria  Avenue 

B.S.,  Wesleyan  University,  1922 
M.F.,    Yale    University,     1924 

Harper,  Verne  Lester Chevy  Chase,  Md.    University  Apts.,  D-2-D 

B.S.,    University    of    California,    1926 
M.S.,    University    of    California,    1927 

Jemison,    George    Meredith Asheville,  N.  C. 

B.S.,    University    of    Idaho,    1931 
M.F.,    Yale   University,    1936 


Kozlowski,  Theodore  Thomas Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

B.S.,    New    York   State   College    of    Forestry.    1939 
A.M.,    Duke   University,    1941 

Massev,   Calvin  LeRoy YYheatridge,   Colo. 

B.S.,   Colorado   State   College,    1939 
A.M.,   Duke  University,   1940 

Total    


Duke  Universitv 


918  Urban  Avenue 
1018  Gloria  Avenue 
5 


INSTITUTIONS   REPRESENTED 


Clemson  Agricultural   College    ....  1 

Colorado   State   College    1 

Duke  University  6 

Emory    University    1 

Iowa   State  College    1 

New  York  State  College  of 

Forestry    2 

North  Carolina  State  College  1 

University  of  British  Columbia   ...  1 

University    of    California    2 

University-   of    Georgia    1 


University   of   Idaho    1 

University   of   Maine    1 

University    of    Michigan    2 

University  of   Minnesota    2 

University  of  New  Brunswick   ....  1 

University  of   Texas    1 

University  of  Washington  1 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College    . .  1 

Wesleyan    University     1 

Yale    University    2 

Total   Institutions    20 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION 
United   States 


Colorado    1 

Delaware    1 

Florida    1 

Georgia    2 

Illinois    2 

Iowa    2 

Maryland    1 

Minnesota    1 


New   Mexico    1 

New  York  1 

North  Carolina    3 

Ohio    2 

Pennsylvania     1 

South    Carolina    1 

Virginia    1 

Total  States   15 


Foreign  Countries 

Canada    2    Japan    1 

Total  Foreign  Countries 2 

GENERAL    SUMMARY 

Students  in  the  School  of  Forestry 17 

Pre-forestry  Seniors  in  the   School  of   Forestry 2 

Students  of  Forestry  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 5 

Total    Enrollment 24 

Total   number   of    institutions    represented 20 

Total  number  of  states  represented  15 

Total  number  of  foreign  countries  represented 2 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 


1942 

June  9.    Tuesday,  9:00  A.M. — Registration  of  students  for  Summer  School, 

first  term. 

June  10.  Wednesday,  8 :00  a.m.— Instruction  begins  for  Summer  School, 
first  term. 

July  4.    Saturday — Independence  Day  :  a  holiday. 

July  18-20.  Saturday,  Monday — Final  examinations  for  Summer  School,  first 
term. 

July  21.  Tuesday,  9:00  a.m. — Registration  of  students  for  Summer  School, 
second  term. 

July  21.  Tuesday,  2:00  p.m. — Instruction  begins  for  Summer  School, 
second  term. 

Aug.        29.    Saturday — Final   examinations   for   Summer   School,   second  term. 

Sept.  16.  Wednesday,  11:00  a.m. — Formal  opening  of  the  College;  regis- 
tration of  matriculated  students. 

Sept.  17.  Thursday — Instruction  for  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors 
begins. 

Sept.  17-19.  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  9:15  a.m. -12:45  p.m.;  Thursday 
and  Friday,  2 :30  p.m. -4 :30  p.m. — Registration  of  graduate 
students. 

Oct.  15.    Thursday — Last  day  for  submitting  thesis  subjects  for  the  degree 

of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Nov.  2-7.  French  examinations  for  candidates  for  graduate  degrees.  Can- 
didates register  in  the  Graduate  Office  for  these  examinations 
before  October  27. 

Nov.  9-14.  German  examinations  for  candidates  for  graduate  degrees.  Can- 
didates register  in  the  Graduate  Office  for  these  examinations 
before  November  3. 

Nov.  16.  Monday — Last  day  for  submitting  thesis  subjects  for  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Education. 

Nov.  26.  Thursday — Thanksgiving  Day  :  a  holiday. 

Dec.  11.  Friday — Duke  University  Day. 

Dec.  19.  Saturday,  1  :0O  p.m. — Christmas  recess  begins. 

Dec.  29.  Tuesday,   1  :00  p.m. — Instruction  is  resumed. 

1943 

Jan.       5-14.    Reading  period. 

Jan.         15.    Friday — Mid-year  examinations  begin. 
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Jan.  22-23.  Friday  and  Saturday,  9:15  a.m. -12:45  p.m.  Friday,  2:30  p.m.- 
4:30  p.m. — Registration  for  second  semester. 

Jan.         25.    Monday — Second  semester  begins. 

March  1.  Monday — Last  day  for  applying  for  University  fellowships,  grad- 
uate assistantships,  and  graduate  scholarships. 

March  1-6.  French  examinations  for  candidates  for  graduate  degrees.  Can- 
didates register  in  the  Graduate  Office  for  these  examinations 
before  February  23. 

March  8-13.  German  examinations  for  candidates  for  graduate  degrees.  Can- 
didates register  in  the  Graduate  Office  for  these  examinations 
before  March  1. 

April  1.  Students  who  expect  to  receive  an  advanced  degree  in  June 
should  notify  the  Graduate  School  Office  to  that  effect. 

April  15.  Thursday — Last  day  for  submitting  theses  for  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy. 

April  21-May  5.    Reading  period. 

May  1.    Saturday — Last  day  for  submitting  theses  for  degrees  of  Master 

of  Arts  and  Master  of  Education. 

May         12.    Wednesday — Final  examinations  begin. 

May         20.    Thursday — Final  examinations  end. 

May        22.    Saturday — Commencement  Day. 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


Flowers,  Robert  Lee,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

President  of  the  University  West  Campus 

Wannamaker,  William  Hane,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

Vice-President  and  Dean  of  the  University  West  Campus 

Dwire,  Henry  Rudolph,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Vice-President  403  West  Chapel  Hill  Street 

Markham,  Charles  Blackwell,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Treasurer  204  Dillard  Street 

Jordan,  Charles  Edward,  A.B. 

Secretary  813  Vickers  Avenue 

Brown,  Frank  Clyde,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Comptroller  410  Buchanan  Road 

Brower,  Alfred  Smith,  A.B. 

Administrative  Assistant  518  Morehead  Avenue 

Lund,  John  Jorgensen,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

Librarian  921  Monmouth  Avenue 

Hoover,  Calvin  Bryce,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.  1702  Duke  University  Road 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Delaplane,  Walter  Harold,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  214  Swift  Avenue 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  COUNCIL 

CALVIN  BRYCE  HOOVER,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  ex  officio 

EBER  MALCOLM  CARROLL,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

PAUL  MAGNUS  GROSS,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

GEORGE  THOMAS  HARGITT,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D. 

JOSEPH  JOHN  SPENGLER,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

NEWMAN  IVEY  WHITE,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

ROBERT  RENBERT  WILSON,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  COUNCIL 

The  date  denotes  the  first  year  of  service  at  Duke  University. 

Adams,  Donald  Keith,   (1931)  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  Cornwallis  Road 

Baum,  Paull  Franklin,  (1922)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English  112  Pinecrest  Road 

Bigelow,  Lucius  Aurelius,  (1929)  S.B.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  131  Pinecrest  Road 

Blomquist.  Hugo  Leander,  (1920)  B.S.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Botany  922  Demerius  Street 

Branscomb,  Bennett  Harvie,  (1925)  A.B.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 
Professor  of  Nciv  Testament  Language  and  Literature 

Chelsea  Circle,  Hope  Valley 

Brown.  Frank  Clyde,  (1909)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English  410  Buchanan  Road 

Brownell,  William  Arthur,  (1930)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  Hope  Valley 

Carlitz,  Leonard,  (1932)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  2303  Cranford  Road 

Carr,  John  Winder,  Jr.,  (1926)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education  926  Monmouth  Avenue 

Carroll,  Eber  Malcolm,  (1923)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  H-l-C  University  Apartments 

Clyde,  Paul  Hibbert,  (1937)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  203  Faculty  Apartments 

Cole,  Robert  Taylor,  (1935)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  7  Sylvan  Road 

Cowper,  Frederick  Augustus  Grant,  (1918)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages  1017  Dacian  Avenue 

Cunningham,  Bert,  (1916)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Biology  1200  West  Markham  Avenue 

de  Vyver,  Frank  Traver,  (1935)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics  8  Sylvan  Road 

Ellwood,  Charles  Abram,   (1930)   Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Sociology  129  Pinecrest  Road 

Gergen,  John  J.,  (1936)  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  1005  Monmouth  Avenue 

Gilbert,  Allan,  (1920)  B.A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English  516  Carolina  Circle 

Gilbert,  Katherine  Everett,   (1930)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  516  Carolina  Circle 

Gillin,  John,  (1941)  B.A.,  M.A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology  1503  Alabama  Avenue 
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Gohdes,  Clarence,  (1930)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English 

Gross,  Paul  Magnus,  (1919)  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
William  Howell  Pegram  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Hall,  Frank  Gregory,  (1926)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Zoology 

Hamilton,  Earl  Jefferson,  (1927)   B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Economics 

Hargitt,  George  Thomas,  (1930)  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D. 


2614  Stuart  Drive 

Hope  Valley 

122  Pinecrest  Road 

1015  Demerius  Street 


Professor  of  Zoology 

Hart,  Hornell  Norris,  (1938)  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Sociology 

Hauser,  Charles  Roy,  (1929)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Holton,  Holland,  (1912)  A.B.,  J.D. 

Professor  of  the  History  and  Science  of  Education 

Hoover,  Calvin  Bryce,  (1925)  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 


811  Watts  Street 

Randolph  Road 

1020  Rose  Hill  Avenue 

809  Watts  Street 


Professor  of  Economics 

Hubbell,  Jay  Broadus,  (1927)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English 


1702  Duke  University  Road 


121  Pinecrest  Road 


Irving,  William  Henry,  (1936)  B.A. 
Professor  of  English 


B.A.  (Oxon),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

207  Legion  Avenue 


Jensen,  Howard  Eikenberry,  (1931)  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D. 
Professor  of  Sociology 

Jordan,  Brady  Rimbey,  (1927)  Litt.B.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages 


Ph.D. 
143  Pinecrest  Road 

117  Pinecrest  Road 


Korstian,  Clarence  Ferdinand,  (1930)  B.S.F.,  M.F.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Silviculture  1718  Duke  University  Road 

Kramer,  Paul  Jackson,  (1931)  A.B.,  M.Sc,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

Lanning,  John  Tate,  (1927)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Laprade,  William  Thomas,  (1909)  A.B.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  History 

London,  Fritz,  (1938)  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Theoretical  Chemistry 

Lundeberg,  Olav,  (1931)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

Lundholm,  Helge,  (1930)  Fil.  Kand.,  Fil.  Lie,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Psychology 

Morgan,  George  Allen,  Jr.,  (1936)  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Nelson,  Ernest  William,  (1926)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  History  120  Briar  Cliff  Road 

*Nielsen,  Walter  McKinley,  (1925)  B.S.  in  E.E.,  Ph.D. 


2251  Cranford  Road 

Hope  Valley 

1108  Monmouth  Avenue 

1308  West  Markham  Avenue 

127  Pinecrest  Road 

803  Second  Street 

713  Anderson  Street 


Professor  of  Physics 
Absent  on  National   Defense  leave,   1941-42. 


139  Pinecrest  Road 


12  Duke  University 

nordheim,  lothar  wolfgang,  (1937)  ph.d. 

Professor  of  Physics  2255  Cranford  Road 

Pearse,  Arthur  Sperry,  (1926)   B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Zoology  Chelsea  Circle,  Hope  Valley 

Peppler,  Charles  William,  (1912)  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Greek  406  Buchanan  Road 

Perlzweig,  William  Alexander,  (1929)  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Biochemistry  Hope  Valley 

Proctor,  Arthur  Marcus,  (1923)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education  2106  Myrtle  Drive 

Rankin,  Robert  Stanley,  (1927)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science  1106  Knox  Street 

Ratchford,  Benjamin  Ulysses,  (1928)  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics  133  Pinecrest  Road 

Rhine,  Joseph  Banks,  (1927)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  908  West  Club  Boulevard 

Roberts,  John  H.,  (1931)  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  2813  Legion  Avenue 

Rogers.  Robert  S.,  (1937)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  F.A.A.R. 

Professor  of  Latin  148  Pinecrest  Road 

Rosborough,  Ruskin  Raymond,   (1925)   A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Docteur  en  phi- 
lologie  classique,  Louvain,  F.A.A.R. 
Professor  of  Latin  410  Watts  Street 

Scates,  Douglas  Edgar,  (1939)  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  2247  Cranford  Road 

Shipman,  George  A.,  (1938)  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  139  Pinecrest  Road 

Smith,  Hilrie  Shelton,  (1931)  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  and  Religious  Education      1523  Hermitage  Court 

Spengler,  Joseph  John,  (1934)  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics  224Q  Cranford  Road 

Sponer,  Hertha,  (1935)  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physics  813  Second  Street 

Sydnor,  Charles  Sackett,  (1936)  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  116  Pinecrest  Road 

Thomas,  Joseph  Miller,  (1930)  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  2215  Cranford  Road 

Vollmer,  Clement,  (1926)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  German  2114  Myrtle  Drive 

von  Beckerath,  Herbert,  (1935)  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  Hope  Valley 

Vosburgh,  Warren  Chase,  (1928)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  2319  Englewood  Avenue 

Wannamaker,  William  Hane,  (1904)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  German  Myrtle  Drive 

Webb,  Albert  Micajah,  (1903)  A.B.,  A.M. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages  1017  West  Trinity  Avenue 

White,  Newman  Ivey,  (1919)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English  Chelsea  Circle,  Hope  Valley 
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Widgery,  Alban  Gregory,   (1930)   B.A.,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  152  Pinecrest  Road 

Wilson,  Robert  Renbert,   (1925)   A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science  717  Anderson  Street 

Wolf,  Frederick  Adolphus,  (1927)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Botany  924  Urban  Avenue 

Zener,  Karl  Edward,  (1928)  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  Sparger  Road 


Addoms,  Ruth  Margery,  (1930)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

Allen,  Don  Cameron,  (1938)  A.B.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Anderson,  Lewis  Edward,  (1936)  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Botany 

Beal,  James  Allen,  (1939)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 

Bernheim,  Frederick,  (1930)  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

Woodridge  Drive,  Rock  wood 

Bernheim,  Mary  Lilas  Christian,  Mrs.,   (1930)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry  Woodridge  Drive,  Rockwood 

♦Black,  Martin  Lee,  Jr.,  (1930)  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 


1003  Lamond  Avenue 


701  Club  Boulevard 


2016  Myrtle  Drive 


2232  Cranford  Road 


135  Pinecrest  Road 

2708  Legion  Avenue 

2708  Nation  Avenue 

1307  Alabama  Avenue 

2020  Wilson  Street 

205  Jones  Street 

1019  West  Markham  Avenue 


Boas,  Ralph  Philip,  Jr.,  (1939)  A.B.,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Bonner,  Lyman  Gaylord,  (1937)  A.B.,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Physics 

Bookhout,  Cazlyn  Green,   (1935)   A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 

Bradsher,  Charles  Kilgo,  (1939)  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry 

Brown,  Frances,  (1931)  A.B.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Childs,  Benjamin  Guy,  (1924)  B.A.,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Education 

Clark,  Kenneth  Willis,  (1931)  A.B.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  Language  and  Literature 

1308  West  Markham  Avenue 

Coile,  Theodore  Stanley,  (1935)  B.S.F.,  M.F.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Soils  2716  University  Drive 

Conant,  Norman  Francis,  (1935)  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology  Francis  Street 

Constant,  Frank  Woodbridge,  (1930)  B.S.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  Cranford  Road 

Coolidge,  Thomas  Buckingham,  (1935)  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry  University  Apartments 

*  Absent  on  leave,  1941-42. 
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Pinecrest  Road 

2015  Wa  Wa  Avenue 

309  Francis  Street 


Dann,  William  John,  (1934)  B.S.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Nutrition 

Davis,  Gifford,  (1930)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

Dressel,  Francis  George,  (1929)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Dubs,  Homer  Hasenpflug,  (1937)  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Acting  Professor  of  Philosophy  2415  Club  Boulevard 

Eadie,  George  Sharp,  (1930)   B.A.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology  Hope  Valley 

Easlev,  Howard,  (1930)  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  Guess  Road 

Edwards,  Charles  William,  (1898)  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.S. 

Professor  of  Physics 

Elliott,  William  Whitfield,  (1925)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Everett,  John  Wendell,  (1932)  A.B.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Garber,  Paul  Neff,  (1924)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Church  History 


406  Buchanan  Road 

1404  Arnette  Avenue 

2511  University  Drive 

2117  Myrtle  Drive 


Gates,  Arthur  Mathews,   (1909)   A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 

Gibson,  William  Marion,  (1934)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Gray,  Irving  Emery,  (1930)   B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 


1030  West  Trinity  Avenue 


2014  Wilson  Street 

124  Pinecrest  Road 

Groves,  Ernest  Rutherford,    (1938)    A.B.,  B.D.,  Research  Professor  of  So- 
ciology at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Lecturer  on  Sociology,  second  half-year 

Handler,  Philip,  (1939)   B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Nutrition 


Harrar,  Ell  wood  Scott,  (1936)   B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

Hasbrouck,  Francis  Mahlon,  (1935)  A.B.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

Hatley,  Charles  Cleveland,   (1917)   A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Physics 

Hebb,  Malcolm  Hayden,  (1938)  A.B.,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Physics 

Hetherington,  Duncan  Charteris,  (1930)  A.B 
Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Hill,  Douglas,  (1931)  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Hobbs,  Marcus  Edwin,  (1935)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry 

Holi.inshead,  William  Henry,  (1930)  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Jeffers,  Katherine  R.,  (1937)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D 
Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

University  Apartments 

2228  Cranford  Road 

1005  Homer  Street 


708  Buchanan  Road 

137  Pinecrest  Road 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

Hope  Valley 

Dixon  Road 

115  Pinecrest  Road 

1003  Urban  Avenue 

1507  West  Pettigrew  Street 
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Johnson,  Mychyle  W.,  (1937)  A.B.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 

Kemp,  Edward  H.,  (1940)  A.B.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Klein,  James  Raymond,   (1930)   A.B.,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Biochemistry 


2108  Sprunt  Street 

1403  Oakland  Avenue 

924  Green  Street 


107  Pinecrest  Road 


2020  Wilson  Street 


Krummel,  Charles  Albert,  (1922)   Ph.B.,  Ph.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  German  2118  Englewood  Avenue 

Leonard,  Henry  Siggins,  (1937)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Lester,  Richard  Allen,  (1940)  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Linebarger,  Paul  Myron  Anthony,  (1937)  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science  1502  Bivins  Street 

McCrea,  Forrest  Draper,  (1930)  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology    1023  Demerius  Street 

McLarty,  Furman  Gordon,  (1933)  A.B.,  B.A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Philosophy  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Manchester,  Alan  Krebs,  (1929)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  2016  Myrtle  Drive 

Martin,  Donald  Stover,  (1932)  A.B.,  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Associate  in  Medicine 

2208  Pershing  Street 
Maughan,  William,   (1931)  B.S.,  M.F. 

Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Management  5  Sylvan  Road 


*Mouzon,  James  Carlisle,  (1932)  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Neurath,  Hans,  (1938)  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Oosting,  Henry  John,  (1932)  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

Outler,  Albert  C,  (1938)  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Historical  Theology 

Perry,  Harold  Sanford,  (1932)  A.B.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

Petry,  Ray  C,  (1937)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History 

Quynn,  Dorothy  Mackay,  Mrs.,  (1930)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Docteur  de  l'Universite 
de  Paris 
Assistant  Professor  of  History  Woodridge  Drive,  Rockwood 

Rankin,  William  Walter,  Jr.,  (1926)  B.E.,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Reid,  John  Turner,  (1939)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 


132  Pinecrest  Road 

813  Second  Street 

2642  University  Drive 

2122  Englewood  Avenue 

1222  Sixth  Street 

128  Pinecrest  Road 


Rose,  Jesse  Lee,  (1936)  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Latin 

Russell,  Elbert,  (1926)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Biblical  Interpretation 

*  Absent  on   National  Defense  leave,   1941-42. 


1011  Gloria  Avenue 
2613  University  Drive 
804  Fourth  Street 
804  Fourth  Street 
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Saylor,  John  Henry,  (1928)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  707  Club  Boulevard 

Schumacher,  Francis  X.,  (1937)  B.S. 

Professor  of  Forestry  6  Sylvan  Road 

Seeley,  Walter  James,  (1925)  E.E.,  M.S. 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  1005  Urban  Avenue 

Smith,  David  Tillerson,  (1930)  A.B.,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine       Hope  Valley 

Springer,  John  Young,  (1936)  A.B.,  M.B.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  G-3-A  University  Apartments 

Still,  Bayrd,  (1938)   A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  105  Erwin  Apartments 

Stinespring,  William  Franklin,  (1936)  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Old  Testament  1107  Watts  Street 

Swett,  Francis  Huntington,  (1930)  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Anatomy  Hope  Valley 

Taylor,  Haywood  Maurice,  (1930)   B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Toxicology 

University  Drive,  Rockwood 
Thompson,  Edgar  T.,  (1935)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  138  Pinecrest  Road 

Thomson,  Roy  Bertrand,  (1938)   B.S.,  M.F.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Economics  2243  Cranford  Road 

Truesdale,  James  N.,  (1930)  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Greek  Duke  University 

Walton,  Loring  Baker,   (1929)  A.B.,  Lie.  es.  L. 

Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  2235  Cranford  Road 

Ward,  Charles  Eugene,  (1927)   A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Guess  Road 

Way,  Vernon  Elgin,  (1930)  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  909  Gregson  Street 

Wilson,  Robert  North,  (1910)  A.B.,  M.S. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  822  Third  Street 

Woody,  Robert  Hilliard,  (1929)   Ph.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  2648  University  Drive 

Youngstrom,  Karl  A.,  (1937)  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  in  Anatomy  228  Fir  Street 

INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH    ASSOCIATES 

Darkis,  Frederick  Randolph  Chemistry  1211  Alabama  Avenue 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

McLean,  Ruth  Chemistry  2  Powe  Apartments 

A.B.,  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;   A.M.,   Duke 

FELLOWS,   SCHOLARS,   AND    GRADUATE   ASSISTANTS 

university  fellows 

Baumgarten,  Erwin  Chemistry  Pasadena,   Calif. 

B.S.,  California  Institute  of  Technology ;  A.M.,  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles 
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Bennett,  John  Boyce  Religion  Fort  Mill,  S.  C. 

A.B.,  Wofford  College;  B.D.,  Duke  University 

Cain,  Herbert  Lloyd  Greek  Asheville,  N.  C. 

A.B.,  Southwestern;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

Caughey,  Mary  Gladys  Botany  Chester,  W.  Va. 

B.S.,  Geneva  College ;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Civin,  Paul  Mathematics  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  University  of  Buffalo ;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

Decker,  John  Peter  Botany  Moscow,  Idaho 

B.S.,  University  of  Idaho;  A.M.,  Duke  University 


*Dibeler,  Vernon  Hamilton  Chemistry 

B.S.,  A.M.,  Duke  University 

fHammond,  Hans  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Florida 

Hardcastle,  Aaron  Bascom  Zoology 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Richmond 

Humm,  Harold  Judson  Botany 

B.S.,  University  of  Miami 

McDougall,  Kenneth  Dougal  Zoology 

Duke  University 

Medalie,  Esther  Leah  Political  Science 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Minnesota 

Perry,   Percival  History 

A.B.,  Wake  Forest  College ;  A.M.,  Rutgers  University 

History 
A.M.,  Duke  University 


Rapp.  Marvin  August 

A.B.,  Colgate  University 

Reynolds,  John  Bradley  Education 

A.B.,  Duke  University 

Richards,  James  Austin,  Jr.  Physics 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College 

Roberts,  Henry  Stoutte,  Jr.  Zoology 

A.B.,  Mercer  University 

^Roberts,  Lucien  Emerson  History 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Georgia 

**Schroyer,  Franklin  Karl  Physics 

A.B.,  Allegheny  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Buffalo 

Soodak,   Harry  Phvsics 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

ffStewart,  Paul  Dekker  Political  Science 

A.B.,  Hope  College;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

Teagarden,  Lucetta  Jane  English 

A.B.,  Wilson  College;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

J|Wood,  Frederic  Marcus,  Jr.  Latin 

A.B.,  Western  Reserve  University 

*  Resigned,   December   13,   1941. 

t  Resigned,   February   2,   1942. 

t  Appointed,    February    3,    1942. 
**  Resigned,   December   15,    1941. 
tt  Resigned,  January  29.   1942. 
tt  Resigned,   November  18,   1941. 


Roselle  Park,  N.  J. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chesterfield,  S.  C. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mt.  Savage,  Md. 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

Milledgeville,   Ga. 

Carrollton,  Ga. 

Lbganton,  Pa. 

Bronx,  N.  Y 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Carmichaels,   Pa. 

Aladison-on-the-Lake,  Ohio 
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DUKE-BROOKINGS  FELLOW 


Gervin,  Spencer  Rex  Political   Science  Limestone,  Tenn. 

B.S.,  East  Tennessee  State  Teachers  College ;  A.M.,  Duke  University 


GRADUATE   ASSISTANTS 

Chemistry 


*Abramovitch,  Benjamin 
B.S.,  McGill  University 

Adams,  Joe  Taylor  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Southern  Methodist  University 

Aldridge,  Alfred  Owen  English 

B.S.,  Indiana  University ;  A.M.,  University  of  Georgia 


Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 


Amore,  Salvatore  Thomas 
A.B.,  Brooklyn  College 


A.M. 


Dallas,  Texas 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Chemistry 
Duke  University 

Barton,  Eleanor  Phillips  Zoology  Greensboro,   N.   C 

A.B.,  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  A.  M.  Colum- 
bia University 

fBrown,  Walter  Varian  Botany 

A.B.,  M.S.,  Brown  University 

Bryan,  William  Alfred  English 

A.B.,  College  of  Charleston;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

JByers,  Gordon  Cleaves  Mathematics 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan 

Carter.  Mary  Marjorie  Romance  Languages 

A.B.,  Florida  State  College  for  Women 

Clark.  Frank  Eugene  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  College 

Clayton,  Lilyan  Zoology 

A.B.,  M.S.,  University  of  Oklahoma 

**Cleveland,  Leslie  Joseph  History 

A.B.,  Carleton  College 

Comstock.  Martha  Alida  Botany 

A.B.,  Smith  College 

Craghead,  Frances  Ann  Latin 


Durham,  N.  C. 

Sumter,  S.  C. 

Hancock,  Mich. 

Palatka,  Fla. 

Elizabethton,  Tenn. 

Durant,   Okla. 

International   Falls,  Minn. 

Lvnn,  Mass. 


A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College ;  A.M.,  Duke  University 


Lynchburg,  Va. 


Chemistrv 


Political  Science 
M.,  Haverford  College 

English 


Deal,  Carl  Hosea,  Jr. 
B.S.,  Duke  University 

Diamond,  Stanley  Stuart 

A.B.,  University  of  Wichita;  A 

Early.  Benjamin  Weisiger 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Virginia 

Epstein,   Herman  Theodore  Physics 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan 

Firebaugh,  Joseph  Jesse  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Colorado ;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

ffFreiser,  Henry  Chemistry 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

*  Appointed,   November   12,   1941. 

t  Resigned,   February   3.    1942. 

t  Resigned,   December   15.    1941. 
**  Resigned,   February   5.   1942. 
tt  Resigned,   November   13,    1941. 


Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Portland,   Maine 

Denver,   Colo. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Gardner,  Ralph  Ahiga 


Philosophy 


A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Kentucky 

Hahn,  Samuel  Wilfred  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Lenoir-Rhyne  College 

Hapala,  Milan  Ernest  Political  Science 

A.B.,  Beloit  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Nebraska 


Hardendorff,   Victor  Hall 
A.B.,  Amherst  College 

*Hester,  William  Henry,  Jr. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Emory  University 

Hosack,  Robert  Ewing 


English 
Philosophy 
Political  Science 


Somerset,  Ky. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Brno,  Czechoslovakia 

North   Amherst,   Mass. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Durham,  N.  C. 


A.B.,  College  of  Wooster ;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago 

Hull,  Edyth  Maud  Psychology  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Duke  University 

Hull,  Wayland   Elroy 


A.B.,  Milton  College 


Zoology 


Jackson,   Elizabeth   Grinnan  English 

A.B.,  A.M.,  College  of  William  and  Mary 


fjohnson,  Kathryn  Eloise  Botany 

A.B.,  Duke  University 

Johnson,   Lawrence   Clifford  Sociology 

A.B.,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Jones,  Jameson  Miller  Religion 

A.B.,  Southwestern;  B.D.,  Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 

Jordan,  Charles  Daniel  Zoology  Greenville,  N.  C. 

A.B.,  East  Carolina  Teachers  College ;  A.M.,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers 


Milton,  Wis. 
Norfolk,   Va. 
Glen  Burnie,  Md. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Corinth,   Miss. 


Kao,  Chun  Ch'un 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Yenching  University 

rjrKneipp,  Janet  Rettew 
A.B.,  Duke  University 

Knight,  Walter  David,  Jr. 
A.B.,  Middlebury  College 

Koch,   Sigmund 


Psychology 


English 


Physics 
Psychology 


A.B.,  New  York  University;  A.M.,  State  University  of  Iowa 


Peiping,  China 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Newton    Centre,   Mass. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Forestry 

Duke  University 

Zoology 
Philosophy 


Kozlowski,  Theodore  Thomas 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University;  A.M. 

Krause,  James  Barber 

A.B.,  University  of  Alabama 

Levitsky,  Ihor  Alexander 

A.B.,  University  of  Rochester;  A.M.,  University  of  Buffalo 

Livingston,  Robert  Blair  Botany  Colorado   Springs,   Colo. 

A.B.,  Colorado  College ;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

Lundberg.   Donald  Emil  Psychology 

A.B.,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Williamsport,    Pa. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Maeglin,   John  William 

A.B.,  State  University  of  Iowa 

*Resigned,   January  27,    1942. 
t  Appointed,   February   3,    1942. 
t  Resigned,  February   1,   1942. 


Sociology 


Waterloo,  Iowa 
Muscatine,   Iowa 
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*Magalhaes,  Hulda  Zoology  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

B.S.,  New  Jersey  College  for  Women;  A.M.,  Mount  Holyoke  College 

Malone,  Thomas  Patrick  Sociology 

A.B.,  Duke  University 

Massey,  Calvin  LeRoy  Forestry 

B.S.,  Colorado  State  College;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

Measday,  Walter  Sparks  Economics 

A.B.,  College  of  William  and  Mary 

Meserve,  Bruce  Elwyn  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Bates  College;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

Minnich,  Lawrence  Arthur,  Jr.  History 

A.B.,  Princeton  University 

Montgomery,  Clyde  Ramond  Education 

A.B.,  Salem  College;  M.S.,  West  Virginia  University 

tMorana,  Simon  Joseph  Chemistry 


Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 

Wheatridge,  Colo. 

Westwood,  N.  J. 

Portland,  Maine 

Lorain,  Ohio 


B.S.,  Western  Reserve  University 

Neel.  Samuel  Regester,  Jr.  Religion 

A.B.,  Emory  and  Henry  College 

$Oglesby,  Roscoe  Ralph  Political  Science 

A.B.,  Georgetown  College ;  A.M.,  University  of  Virginia 


Patrick,  Clarence  Hodges 


Sociology 


Andrews,  N.  C. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Cumberland,  Md. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


A.B.,  Wake  Forest  College ;  B.D.,  Andover  Newton  Theological  School 

Purcell,  James  Sheer,  Jr.  English  Lakeland,  Fla. 

A.B.,  John  B.  Stetson  University;  A.M.,  Duke  University 


**Randall,  Elma  Louise  Zoology 

A.B.,  John  B.  Stetson  University 

Rapoport,  Lorence  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Harvard  University 

Reynolds,  Thomas  Davies  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Duke  University 

Samuell,  James   Madison  Education 


Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 


A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University ;  A.M.,  Ohio  State  University 


Zanesville,  Ohio 


Saunders,  Ernest  William  Religion 

B.S.,  S.T.B.,  Boston  University 

Scheraga,  Harold  Abraham  Chemistry 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

tfSeevers,  Delmar  Oswell  Physics 

B.S.,  Duke  University 

Shipman,  William  Harold  Economics 

A.B.,  Montana  State  University 

Smith,  William  Jordan  Joseph  Economics 

A.B.,  University  of  Texas 

tJStallcup,  Mary  Jane  Physics 

B.S.,  Duke  University 

*  Appointed,  October  27,   1941. 

t  Appointed,   November   13,    1941. 

%  Appointed,   February  3,   1942. 
**  Resigned,  October  22,   1941. 
tt  Resigned,  December   15,   1941. 
%%  Appointed,  January   30,   1942. 


Boston,  Mass. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

St.  John,  Kan. 

Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Dallas,  Texas 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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Starling,  James  Holt  Zoology 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Alabama 

*Ste\vart,  Truman  Joel  History 

A.B.,  Earlham  College;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

Stockdale,  Ruth  Mary  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Duke  University 

fTarrant,  Paul  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Howard  College ;  M.S.,  Purdue  University 

Tavlor,  Donald  Lavor  Sociologv 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Utah  State  Agricultural  College 

JThomas,  Opal  Economics 

B.A.,  Rockford  College ;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

**Tompson,  Reade  Yates  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Brown  University 

Waggoner,  Brooks  Milton 

A.B.,  University  of  Arkansas : 

Watts.  Daniel  Thomas 
A.B.,  Elon  College 

tfWerbel,  Burton 


Religion 
B.D.,  Duke  University 

Zoology 

Chemistry 
A.B.,  New  York  University ;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

Whelpton,   Monique  Muriel  Romance  Languages 

A.B.,  Furman  University 

Wilson.  Charles  Christopher  Botany 

B.S.,  University  of  Miami 


Troy,  Ala. 

West  Alexandria,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ephraim,  Utah 

Madison,  Wis. 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

Stilwell,  Okla. 

Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Paris,  France 

Miami,  Fla. 


GRADUATE    SCHOLARS 

Romance  Languages 

History 

History 


Lakewood,  Ohio 
Richmond,  Va. 

Camp  Dix,  Ky. 
Kimball,  S.  D. 


Archbold,  Juliana  Elizabeth 
A.B.,  Hiram  College 

Baker,  Maury  Davison,  Jr. 
A.B.,  University  of  Miami 

Baxter,  Joseph  Ray 
A.B.,  Berea  College 

Bradshaw.  Catherine  Pauline  Greek 

A.B.,  College  of  St.  Teresa;  A.M.,  University  of  Minnesota 

Brewster,  Lawrence  Fay  History  Durham,  N.  C. 

A.B.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Ellen,  John  Calhoun,  Jr.  History  Dillon,  S.  C. 

A.B.,  Emory  and  Henry  College 

Elliott,  Flavel  Scott  English  Durham,  N.  C. 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  College;  A.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Evans.  Alona  Elizabeth  Political  Science  Durham,  N.  C. 

A.B.,  Duke  University 

Romance  Languages    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Hartman,  Inez  Rebecca 

A.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga 

Kamin,  Henry  Biochemistry 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

•Resigned,  January  28,   1942. 

t  Resigned,   November   13,   1941. 

t  Appointed,  February  3,   1942. 
**  Resigned,   November   13,    1941. 
ft  Appointed,  November  13,   1941. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Lang,  Cecil  Yelverton  English  Walstonburg,  N.  C. 

A.B.,  Duke  University 

Leary,  Thomas  Francis  English  Northampton,   Mass. 

B.S.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

Lorman,  Justine  Helen  English  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Luchans,  Dorothy  Ruth  Alexander      German  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.B.,  Duke  University 

Murdoch,  Bernard  Constantine  Education  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

B.S.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Cincinnati 

Neupert,  Lois  Elizabeth  English  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College 

Queen,  Francis  Vernon  Political  Science  Ashland,  Ky. 

A.B.,  Berea  College 

Rogers,  Nat  Sims  Economics  New  Albany,  Miss. 

A.B.,  Millsaps  College 

♦Stewart,  Clifford  West  History  Opelika,  Ala. 

B.S.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH   FELLOWS 

Cogswell,  Sumter  Aldage  Chemistry  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

B.S.,  Duke  University 

Hackney,  Edward  June  Chemistry  Durham,  N.  C. 

B.S.,  Duke  University 

Moffett,  Robert  Preyer  Chemistry  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

B.S.,  Duke  University 

GRADUATE   APPOINTMENTS   OF  THE   SCHOOL  OF   MEDICINE 
UPJOHN   FELLOW   IN  BIOCHEMISTRY 

Sarett,  Herbert  Paul  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.S.,  Cornell  University 

GRADUATE  ASSISTAXTSHIPS  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY 

Huff,  Jesse  William  Jeannette,  Pa. 

B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Snyder,  Jordan  Pressman  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

*  Resigned,   December   16,   1941. 


GRADUATE  INSTRUCTION  IN  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 


ADMISSION 
TO  GRADUATE  COURSES 

A  student  who  has  received  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  for  a  four-year 
undergraduate  course  may  be  admitted  to  take  graduate  courses  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Duke  University,  provided  that 
his  undergraduate  record  gives  positive  evidence  of  ability  to  undertake 
graduate  study  successfully.  An  average  grade  of  not  less  than  "B"  is 
ordinarily  accepted  as  evidence  of  such  ability. 

No  college  or  university  work  taken  before  the  Bachelor's  degree  is 
conferred,  or  fully  earned,  may  be  credited  toward  an  advanced  degree 
except  under  the  following  circumstances :  A  student  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity who  lacks  at  the  beginning  of  a  term  not  more  than  nine  semester 
hours  of  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  may  obtain 
permission  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  to  take  during  the  term 
graduate  courses  sufficient  to  bring  his  total  work  to  fifteen  hours  a 
week.  Such  graduate  courses  will  be  credited  toward  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Education  if  registered  in  the  Graduate 
School  Office  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  and  if  the  student  meets  the 
requirements  below  for  formal  admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  graduate  courses  should  ask  the  proper 
officer  of  the  college (s)  he  attended  to  send  directly  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  an  official  transcript  of  his  undergraduate  record.  An 
advanced  student  should  provide  also  a  transcript  of  the  graduate  work 
he  has  completed.  In  no  case  will  a  transcript  presented  by  the  candi- 
date himself  be  accepted  as  a  basis  for  admission,  nor  will  a  transcript 
mailed  by  any  institution  be  returned  to  the  student.  An  application 
blank  for  admission  will  be  provided  upon  request  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School.  The  transcript  and  application  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Graduate  School  by  September  1  for  admission  in  the  autumn  semes- 
ter and  by  January  15  for  admission  in  the  spring  semester. 

TO  THE   GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

After  twelve  semester  hours  of  graduate  work,  the  9tudent  may  apply 
for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  and  thus  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Master's  degree.  Such  admission  is  dependent  upon  the  fulfillment 
of  two  conditions.  (1)  The  student  must  have  made  a  mark  of  "G"  or 
"Good"  in  at  least  three  semester  hours  of  work,  with  no  mark  less  than 
"S."  Candidates  who  cannot  meet  this  condition  may  at  a  later  time 
submit  their  records  for  re-evaluation,  provided  that  in  their  subsequent 
work  they  shall  have  made  a  substantial  number  of  "G's."  (2)  The  stu- 
dent in  his  undergraduate  work  must  have  met  substantially  the  require- 
ments for  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  at  Duke  University.     Any  deficiencies 
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of  undergraduate  work  must  be  satisfied  before  admission  to  the  Grad- 
uate School.  Graduate  courses  taken  at  Duke  University  prior  to  formal 
admission  to  the  Graduate  School  will  count  toward  a  higher  degree  pro- 
vided they  are  in  accord  with  its  requirements  and  are  acceptable  to  the 
major  department.  A  graduate  student  may  be  requested  to  withdraw 
from  the  University  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

REGISTRATION 

A  student  who  is  admitted  to  graduate  courses  will  receive  a  permit 
to  register,  which  he  should  present  when  he  registers  for  courses.  If 
he  expects  to  work  toward  an  advanced  degree,  he  must  consult  with  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies  or  his  representative  in  the  department  in 
which  he  proposes  to  major  before  registering  his  courses  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  Office.  This  can  be  done  during  the  registration  period 
in  September  and  January.  The  department  concerned  will  determine 
whether  a  student  is  prepared  to  take  any  particular  course.  In  all  cases 
the  student  must  make  up  without  credit  toward  a  graduate  degree  all 
prerequisites  required  by  the  major  department  of  candidates  for  ad- 
vanced degrees.  Students  who  have  fulfilled  the  minimum  residence  re- 
quirements for  the  doctorate  but  who  are  continuing  resident  study  at 
Duke  University  for  the  degree  should  register  in  the  Graduate  School 
Office,  even  though  there  may  be  no  fees  to  be  charged. 

New  students  are  advised  to  arrive  early  during  the  registration  period 
in  order  to  formulate  their  programs.  Anyone  registering  for  courses 
after  the  close  of  the  regular  registration  period  will  be  charged  a  late 
registration  fee  of  five  dollars. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 
GENERAL  FEES   IN  THE  ACADEMIC   YEAR 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  fees  and  charges  collected  from 
all  students  and  the  special  fees  collected  from  those  taking  courses  in 
the  sciences.  All  fees  for  each  semester  are  due  and  payable,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  at  the  time  of  registration  at  the  beginning  of  that 
semester.  No  student  is  admitted  to  classes  until  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  for  the  settlement  of  fees. 

Matriculation,    per    semester $  25.00 

Tuition,    per    semester 100.00 

Room-rent — See  detailed  statement  that  follows. 

Athletic  Fee,   admitting  students  to  all  athletic  contests  held  on  the 

University  grounds,  per  semester 5.00 

Damage  Fee.  payable  annually  in  September 1.00 

Medical   Fee,   per   semester 5.00 

Library  Fee,  per  semester 5.00 

Commencement    Fee,    payable    once    by    graduate    students    in    the    last 

semester  before  a  degree  is  conferred 3.00 

Diploma  Fee,  payable  by  candidates  for  degrees  at  the  beginning  of 

the  second  semester,  refunded  if  the  diploma  is  not  awarded 5.00 

For  further  information  concerning  room-rent,  see  below. 
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special  fees 

Graduate  students  in  the  sciences  are  required  to  pay  the  regular  lab- 
oratory fees  for  courses  as  determined  by  the  various  departments.  An 
administrative  fee  is  charged  in  connection  with  special  research  work  in 
the  summer  under  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty. 

STUDENTS  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Under  an  experimental  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  Duke  University,  regular  students  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Graduate  School  admitted  to  courses  in  the 
Duke  University  Graduate  School  pay  a  registration  fee  of  two  dollars 
and  any  laboratory  or  special  course  fees  which  are  required  of  all 
students. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

A  student  desiring  to  transfer  from  Duke  University  to  another  in- 
stitution is  entitled  to  one  free  transcript  of  his  record.  A  charge  of  one 
dollar,  payable  in  advance,  is  made  for  each  additional  copy.  Transcripts 
of  students  who  enroll  in  graduate  courses  only  in  the  summer  sessions 
are  issued  by  the  Summer  School  Office  prior  to  the  fulfillment  of  all 
requirements  toward  an  advanced  degree,  after  which  time  they  can  be 
obtained  in  the  regular  way  from  the  Graduate  School. 

PAYMENTS  TO  FELLOWS,  SCHOLARS,  AND   GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS 

Payments  by  the  University  of  stipends  to  fellows,  scholars,  and 
graduate  assistants  are  made  in  four  equal  installments  on  November 
25,  January  25,  March  25,  and  May  25.*  Tuition  and  fees  are  charged 
against  the  stipends. 

Fellows  and  scholars  are  required  to  pay  the  regular  tuition  and  fees 
and  are  expected  to  take  a  full  program  of  work.  Assistants  who  are 
permitted  to  register  for  only  four  fifths  of  a  regular  program  are 
charged  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  tuition  in  addition  to  the  regular 
matriculation  and  other  minor  fees. 

SPECIAL   CHARGES  FOR  TEACHERS  AND   OTHERS 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  North  Carolina  teachers  in  their  profes- 
sional preparation,  Duke  University  grants  a  special  tuition  rate  to  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties  of  near-by  schools  and  colleges  who  desire  to  register 
during  the  regular  academic  session  for  one  or  two  graduate  courses.  For 
such  courses  a  teacher  regularly  employed  and  teaching  while  taking 
these  courses  is  charged  a  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester  and  a  tuition  fee  of  three  dollars  per  semester  hour  of 
course  credit,  together  with  any  laboratory  fees  which  may  be  required  in 
these  courses.  Under  this  provision  a  student  may  not  register  for  more 
than  seven  hours  per  week. 

Employees  of  Duke  University  who  are  paid  on  a  monthly  basis 
throughout  the   year,   ministers   of   near-by  churches,   and  wives  of  the 

*  This  date  of  payment  will  be  adjusted  to  accord  with  the  advancement  in  the  date 
of   Commencement. 
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Duke  Faculty  may  be  included  under  the  above  provisions  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  provided  that  such  persons  do  not  receive  resi- 
dence credit  in  any  semester  for  more  than  two  fifths  of  a  regular  pro- 
gram in  meeting  the  requirements  for  advanced  degrees. 

The  special  tuition  rate  for  teachers  does  not  apply  in  any  case  to 
the  holders  of  fellowships,  graduate  scholarships,  and  graduate  assistant- 
ships  annually  awarded  in  the  Graduate  School  nor  to  teachers  on  leave 
of  absence  and  not  actually  engaged  in  their  teaching  at  the  time  of 
registration. 

LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS  AND  EXPENSES 
ROOMS 

On  the  West  Campus  a  new  graduate  building,  Few  Quadrangle,  was 
opened  in  September,  1939,  with  accommodations  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  men  in  the  Graduate  School  and  in  the  professional 
schools.  Special  sections  are  reserved  for  those  registered  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  On  the  East  Campus  a  limited  number 
of  rooms  in  the  Faculty  Apartments  is  available  to  women  registered  in 
the  Graduate  School.  Students'  rooms,  both  on  the  Woman's  College 
Campus  and  on  the  West  Campus,  are  supplied  with  all  necessary  furni- 
ture. The  student  should  plan  to  provide  his  own  towels,  sheets,  pillows, 
pillowslips,  bedcoverings,  and  table  lamp. 

Rooms  for  men  in  the  graduate  dormitory  on  the  West  Campus  vary 
in  rent  between  $50.00,  $62.50,  and  $75.00  per  semester.  In  the  Faculty 
Apartments  on  the  Woman's  College  Campus,  a  single  room  rents  for 
$87.50  per  semester,  a  double  room  for  $62.50  per  semester  per  person. 

Rooms  are  reserved  only  for  students  who  have  been  officially  ad- 
mitted to  graduate  courses  by  the  University.  They  are  rented  for  no 
shorter  period  than  one  semester.  The  occupancy  of  a  room  for  less 
than  one  semester  will  cost  the  student  one  dollar  each  day  unless  he 
makes  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  Director  in  the  Business 
Division  before  occupying  the  room.  Men  who  desire  to  live  in  the 
graduate  dormitory  should  make  application  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Whitford, 
Director  of  the  Business  Division;  a  room  reservation  fee  of  $25.00  is 
payable  at  the  date  of  acceptance  of  his  application  for  admission  to 
graduate  courses.  Similarly,  women  who  wish  to  room  in  the  Faculty 
Apartments  should  make  application  and  pay  the  room  reservation  fee 
to  Mr.  W.  A.  Tyree,  Director  of  the  Business  Division.  This  fee  is 
deducted  from  the  room-rent  in  the  fall  and  is  not  refundable  unless 
the  request  is  made  on  or  before  July  15.  Early  application  for  a  dor- 
mitory room  is  essential  if  the  student  wants  to  be  assured  of  living 
accommodations  on  the  campus. 

A  resident  student  who  wishes  to  retain  his  room  for  the  succeeding 
year  must  pay  first  a  reservation  fee  of  $25.00  to  the  Treasurer's  Office 
and  then  notify  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Business  Division  on 
or  before  May  15.  All  rooms  which  have  not  been  reserved  by  that  date 
will  be  considered  vacant  for  the  succeeding  year.     When  a  room  is  once 
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engaged  by  a  student,  no  change  will  be  permitted  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Director  of  the  Business  Division. 

Graduate  students  are  required  to  observe  the  same  general  regula- 
tions as  undergraduate  students  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  rooms. 
Leaving  one  room  and  occupying  another  without  permission  is  strictly 
forbidden  and  will  render  the  offender  liable  to  a  charge  for  both  rooms 
for  the  entire  semester.  No  occupant  is  permitted  to  rent  or  sublet  a 
room  to  another  occupant.  The  use  of  a  room  for  merchandising  of 
any  kind  is  not  allowed. 

The  University  does  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  selecting  and 
assigning  roommates,  though  it  will  gladly  render  any  assistance  possible 
in  the  matter. 

BOARDING  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Men  and  women  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  will  find  superior 
dining  facilities  in  the  Unions  on  the  East  and  West  Campuses.  The 
charge  for  board  approximates  $225  per  year.  The  Union  on  the  West 
Campus  has.  in  addition  to  the  regular  dining  halls,  a  coffee  shop  and  a 
sandwich  shop,  in  which  a  la  carte  service  is  available. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  IN  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  graduate  student  are  moderate.  The 
University  dormitories  and  Unions  provide  comfortable  and  wholesome 
living  conditions  at  a  minimum  cost.  Incidental  expenses  for  recreation, 
smoking,  traveling,  clothes,  and  other  items  naturally  depend  on  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  the  individual.  The  table  below  lists  the  necessary 
college  expenses  for  one  year : 

Loiv  Moderate  Liberal 

Tuition    $200.00  $200.00  $200.00 

Matriculation    50.00  50.00  50.00 

Room-rent    100.00  125.00  150.00 

Board     225.00  225.00  225.00 

Laundry    20.00  25.00  30.00 

Books     22.50  30.00  45.00 

Library  Fee  10.00  10.00  10.00 

Athletic   Fee    10.00  10.00  10.00 

Damage  Fee    1.00  1.00  1.00 

Medical   Fee    10.00  10.00  10.00 

$648.50  $686.00  $731.00 

FELLOWSHIPS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  ASSISTANTSHIPS 

For  the  assistance  and  encouragement  of  graduate  students  of  high 
character  and  marked  ability,  the  University  has  established  a  consider- 
able number  of  fellowships  and  scholarships.  Holders  of  fellowships  and 
scholarships  will  be  expected  to  pay  the  tuition  fee  and  such  additional 
fees  as  are  regularly  required.  Applications  for  these  appointments 
should  be  received  on  or  before  March  1  of  each  year.  In  case  vacancies 
occur,  applications  submitted  on  a  later  date  will  be  considered.  Appoint- 
ments which  were  offered  for  the  vear  1942-43  are  listed  below. 
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fellowships 

One  Angier  Duke  Memorial  Fellowship  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Twenty-two  university  fellowships  with  stipends  varying  from  six  hun- 
dred to  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each. 

One  Gurney  Harriss  Kearns  Fellowship  in  Religion  of  seven  hundred 
dollars. 

Fellows  will  be  required  to  give  a  limited  amount  of  assistance  in 
reading-  papers,  in  laboratories,  or  in  other  departmental  duties.  All  fel- 
lows carry  a  full  program  of  graduate  work. 

GRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Twenty-five  graduate  scholarships  with  stipends  varying  from  four  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each. 

Scholars  may  be  asked  to  give  a  limited  amount  of  assistance  in 
departmental  work.  They  normally  carry  a  full  program  of  graduate 
studies. 

CHARLES  W.  HARGITT   RESEARCH   FELLOWSHIP  IN  ZOOLOGY 

The  Charles  W.  Hargitt  Research  Fellowship  in  Zoology,  carrying 
a  stipend  of  $1,000,  is  restricted  to  research  work  in  the  field  of  Cytology. 
Appointment  is  for  a  single  year,  with  the  possibility  of  reappointment. 
The  fellowship  is  primarily  for  post-doctoral  research,  though  it  may  be 
applied  to  pre-doctoral  work  in  rare  cases.  Inquiries  and  applications 
should  be  made  to  Dr.  George  T.  Hargitt,  Biology  Building,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, Durham,  North  Carolina. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  GRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  FORESTRY 

Information  regarding  special  fellowships  and  graduate  scholarships 
in  forestry  may  be  obtained  before  March  1,  1942,  from  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Forestry,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

APPOINTMENTS  AS  GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS 

A  considerable  number  of  appointments  as  teaching  assistants  or  read- 
ers will  be  available  for  graduate  students.  The  compensation  will  usually 
range  from  $300  to  $700,  depending  upon  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
work  assigned.  Assistants  receiving  $500  or  more  will  be  registered  for 
four  fifths  of  a  normal  program  of  studies. 

Information  regarding  fellowships,  graduate  scholarships,  and  grad- 
uate assistantships,  together  with  application  blanks,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North 
Carolina. 

SIGMA   XI   PRIZE   AWARDS 

The  Society  of  Sigma  Xi  offers  each  year  a  prize  of  $20  for  a  Mas- 
ter's thesis  or  its  equivalent  and  one  of  $40  for  a  Ph.D.  dissertation  or 
its  equivalent  in  the  fields  of  Botany,  Chemistry,  Forestry,  Mathematics, 
Medicine,  Physics,  Psychology,  and  Zoology.  The  student  must  be  in 
residence  during  the  academic  year  in  which  the  prize  is  awarded.  Stu- 
dents holding  graduate  appointments  are  eligible  to  compete,  but  instruc- 
tors, part-time  instructors,  and  interns  are  not  eligible.     The  department 
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concerned  makes  the  nomination.     Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
the  secretary  of  the  chapter,  Dr.  Donald  S.  Martin,  Duke  Hospital. 

ADVANCED  DEGREES 

The  degrees  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are 
Master  of  Arts  (A.M.),  Master  of  Education  (M.Ed.),  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  (Ph.D.).  Most  departments  of  the  University  are  now  pre- 
pared to  give  a  full  program  of  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 
LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are  required  either  to 
have  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  evidenced  by  examina- 
tion or  by  transcript  showing  the  completion  of  the  third  college  year  of 
the  language,  or  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
evidenced  by  transcript  showing  the  completion  of  second-year  college 
French  and  college  German. 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SUBJECTS 

As  a  prerequisite  to  graduate  study  in  his  major  subject,  a  student 
must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  approved 
preliminary  courses  in  that  department  and  twelve  additional  semester 
hours  either  in  that  department  or  in  related  work.  Many  departments 
require  eighteen  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  credit.  The  student 
therefore  should  read  carefully  the  special  requirements  listed  by  each 
department. 

To  obtain  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  a  candidate  must  complete 
satisfactorily  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  graduate  courses  and  a  thesis. 
The  credit  for  the  thesis  is  six  semester  hours.  Each  candidate  for  the 
degree  must  select  a  major  subject,  in  which  the  minimum  requirement 
is  twelve  semester  hours  and  the  thesis.  A  candidate  must  take  six 
semester  hours  of  graduate  work  in  a  minor  outside  of  but  approved  by 
the  major  department,  and  the  remaining  six  semester  hours  in  the  major 
or  minor  fields  or  in  a  department  approved  by  the  major  department 
and  by  the  Graduate  School  Council.  No  undergraduate  course  may  be 
credited  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  of  candidates  for  the  Master's 
degree  is  one  academic  year.  Often  a  longer  period  of  residence  will 
prove  necessary.  Those  students  who  take  more  than  fifteen  semester 
hours  of  courses  in  the  Summer  School  must  fulfill  a  minimum  residence 
requirement  of  thirty-three  weeks. 

Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  credit  toward  the  Master's  de- 
gree may  be  given  to  graduates  of  Duke  University  or  of  other  colleges 
or  universities   for  acceptable  graduate  courses   or  research  work  com- 
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pleted  elsewhere.  Such  credit  shall  not  shorten  the  minimum  period  of 
full-time  residence  work  required  at  Duke  University.  It  may  be  used, 
however,  to  give  opportunity  to  take  six  semester  hours  of  a  required 
language  course  or  of  required  undergraduate  training.  No  credit  toward 
advanced  degrees  is  given  for  university  extension  or  correspondence 
courses. 

All  the  work  offered  for  the  Master's  degree,  whether  in  the  regular 
academic  year  or  in  summer  sessions,  must  be  completed  within  a  period 
of  six  years  from  the  date  of  beginning. 

THESIS 

The  title  of  the  thesis  required  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Education  must 
be  approved  by  the  department  or  departments  concerned  and  filed  with 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  on  or  before  November  15  of  the  aca- 
demic year  in  which  it  is  expected  that  the  degree  will  be  conferred. 

Four  (or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  department,  three)  bound  type- 
written copies  of  each  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  in  approved  form  on  or  before  May  1*  of  the  year  in  which 
the  degree  is  conferred.  The  thesis  is  passed  upon  and  accepted  or  re- 
jected by  an  examining  committee  of  three  members  of  the  Faculty.  Two 
of  the  copies,  the  original  and  a  carbon  copy,  are  placed  in  the  University 
Library. 

EXAMINATION 

Each  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  is  required  to  appear  before 
the  committee  mentioned  above  for  a  final  examination,  which  will 
approximate  one  and  one-half  hours  in  length  and  will  be  on  the  thesis 
and  major  field. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Education  is  granted  to  teachers  or  others 
engaged  in  educational  service,  upon  the  completion  of  the  prescribed 
program  of  study.  Candidates  for  the  degree  must  have  had  two  years 
of  practical  experience  in  teaching  when  the  degree  is  conferred.  This 
experience  may  be  obtained  in  the  two  years  immediately  prior  to  enter- 
ing upon  candidacy  for  the  degree,  or  it  may  be  obtained  concurrently 
with  the  period  of  study  for  the  degree. 

A  preliminary  requirement  for  admission  to  graduate  study  for  this 
degree  is  the  completion  of  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of 
approved  undergraduate  work  in  education,  including  courses  in  educa- 
tional psychology  and  in  the  history  of  education,  or  educational  sociol- 
ogy, or  school  administration. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  are  twenty- 
four  semester  hours  of  graduate  courses  and  a  thesis.  Candidates  must 
take  a  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  work  and  write  a  thesis  in 

*  For  the  duration  of  the  war,  theses  for  the  A.M.  and  M.Ed,  degrees  must  be  sub- 
mitted  by   this    date. 
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the  Department  of  Education.  At  least  six  semester  hours  must  be  taken 
in  some  department  other  than  the  Department  of  Education.  Students 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  are  advised  strongly  to  take  twelve  semester 
hours  of  graduate  work  in  the  subjects  they  intend  to  teach.  In  such 
cases  the  thesis  may  be  prepared  under  the  joint  supervision  of  a  depart- 
ment in  which  the  student  expects  to  teach  and  the  Department  of 
Education. 

The  requirements  pertaining  to  residence,  thesis,  and  examination  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  are  identical  with  those  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  Students  who  work  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Education  in  the  Summer  School  may  substitute  certain  courses  and  ex- 
aminations for  the  thesis  requirement,  as  explained  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Summer  School. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

THE  DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  a  research  degree ;  it  is  not 
based  merely  upon  the  completion  of  a  prescribed  period  of  study  or 
upon  the  obtaining  of  credit  for  a  given  number  of  courses.  The  grant- 
ing of  the  degree  will  be  based  primarily  upon  evidence  of  high  attain- 
ments in  a  special  field  of  knowledge  and  upon  the  production  of  a  thesis 
embodying  the  results  of  original  research. 

A  student  who  plans  to  enter  upon  a  program  of  work  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  consult  or  enter  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  or  the  Chairman  or  Director 
of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  department  concerned.  He  will  then  be  ad- 
vised as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  the  necessary  instruction  and  super- 
vision of  research  in  the  desired  field. 

RESIDENCE 

The  normal  period  of  resident  graduate  study,  after  the  general  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  have  been  satisfied,  is 
not  less  than  three  academic  years.  The  candidate  must  spend  at  least 
either  the  last  year  in  actual  residence  at  Duke  University,  or  the  first 
two  years.  A  student  whose  undergraduate  work  is  insufficient  in  amount 
or  unsatisfactory  in  character  may  expect  to  spend  additional  time  in 
preliminary  courses  essential  as  a  basis  for  the  graduate  work  he  proposes 
to  undertake. 

Credit  for  one  year  of  work  done  in  summer  school  sessions  may  be 
given  with  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  School  Council  and  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  student  takes  his  major  work.  Except  in  unusual 
cases,  graduate  work  of  fragmentary  character  taken  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  or  work  completed  many  years  before  the  student  becomes  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  at  Duke  University,  will  not  be  accepted  as 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  residence. 
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program  of  study 

In  the  student's  second  year  of  graduate  work  a  committee  of  five 
members  is  appointed  by  the  Dean  to  formulate  in  consultation  with  the 
student  the  remainder  of  his  doctoral  program  of  study.  The  professor  in 
charge  of  his  research  or  the  Chairman  or  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
in  the  student's  major  department  serves  as  chairman.  This  committee, 
with  occasional  necessary  changes,  serves  also  as  the  examining  com- 
mittee on  the  student's  preliminary  and  final  Ph.D.  examinations. 

The  program  recommended  by  the  committee  is  submitted  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  for  his  approval  on  the  regular  form  provided 
for  that  purpose.  The  student  must  select  a  major  field  and  one  or  more 
minor  related  fields.  When  a  department  offers  instruction  in  a  sufficient 
variety  of  subjects  and  the  needs  of  the  individual  student  seem  to 
require  it,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  may  permit  a  major  and 
minor  to  be  taken  in  the  same  department.  In  all  cases  the  student  is 
encouraged  to  select  a  minor  outside  the  major  department. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  will  be  required.  The 
student  will  be  examined  on  one  of  the  foreign  languages  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  second  year  of  graduate  work.  No  person  can  come  up 
for  his  preliminary  examination  without  having  satisfied  the  language 
requirements  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  department  in  which  he  takes 
his  major  work  may  indicate  preference  as  to  the  language  in  which  the 
student  shall  first  be  examined.  Foreign  language  examinations  will  be 
conducted  by  the  appropriate  language  department  in  conjunction  with 
the  department  in  which  the  student  has  his  major  field  of  work.* 

PRELIMINARY   EXAMINATION 

Toward  the  end  of  the  second  full  year  of  graduate  work  (or  in 
special  cases  early  in  the  third  year),  a  preliminary  examination  of  each 
candidate  will  ordinarily  be  held  covering  the  general  field  of  his  studies. 
This  examination  will  be  conducted  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
student's  work  and  will  be  either  oral  or  written,  or  both  as  the  com- 
mittee may  determine.  A  student  who  passes  the  examination  will  be 
recognized  as  a  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  The  examination  on  his 
subject  or  subjects  will  ordinarily  be  held  at  the  time  of  his  preliminary 
examination.  Graduate  students  who  transfer  to  Duke  University  to 
work  toward  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  who  have  already 
passed  the  preliminary  examination  for  that  degree  at  another  university 
must  take  the  regular  preliminary  examination  at  Duke  University. 

If  a  student  fails  on  his  first  examination,  he  may  make  a  second  at- 
tempt after  six  months  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  committee  and 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Two  failures  on  this 
examination  make  the  student  ineligible  to  continue  work  toward  the 
Ph.D.  degree  at  Duke  University. 

*  See  University  Calendar,  p.   7. 
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THESIS 

The  thesis  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  must  be  a  contribution  to  knowledge. 
The  subject  of  the  thesis  must  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  on  or  before  October  15  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  can- 
didate desires  to  take  the  final  examination  for  his  degree.  The  subject 
must  receive  the  written  approval  of  the  head  or  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  candidate  has  his  major  field  of  work  and  also  of  the 
professor  under  whom  the  thesis  is  being  written. 

The  thesis  must  be  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  professor 
under  whom  it  is  written,  and  four  bound,  typewritten  copies  in  approved 
form  must  be  deposited  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  on  or 
before  April  15*  if  the  student  desires  to  be  examined  on  the  thesis  in  the 
same  academic  year.  The  bound  copies  of  the  thesis  should  contain  at 
the  end  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  student.  The  title  page  must 
be  approved  by  the  major  department  and  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.  Two  of  the  copies,  the  original  and  a  carbon  copy,  are  placed 
in  the  University  Library. 

The  candidate's  thesis  must  be  published  either  in  its  original  form  or 
in  a  modified  form  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  candidate's  work.  Ten  copies  of  the  pub- 
lished thesis  should  be  deposited  in  the  Graduate  School  Office  as  provided 
by  regulations  of  the  Graduate  School  Council.  The  degree  will  not  be 
conferred  until  publication  of  the  thesis,  in  approved  form,  within  three 
years,  has  been  guaranteed  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  the  professor  under  whom  the  thesis  was  written. 

FINAL  EXAMINATION 

The  final  examination  on  the  thesis  and  on  the  related  subject  matter 
in  the  major  or  the  minor  fields  will  be  oral.  Approximately  one  year 
must  elapse  between  the  dates  of  the  preliminary  examination  and  the 
final  examination.  Two  failures  on  this  examination  make  a  student  in- 
eligible to  continue  work  toward  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  Duke  University. 
The  second  examination  may  be  given  only  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  professor  in  charge  of  the  thesis  and  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School. 

THE  GRADING  OF  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Members  of  the  Faculty  are  expected  to  report  the  grades  of  graduate 
students  not  later  than  February  15  for  the  first  semester  and  not  later 
than  June  15  for  the  second  semester  on  the  cards  provided  for  that 
purpose. 

In  the  grading  of  graduate  students,  "S"  or  satisfactory  shall  repre- 
sent work  of  an  acceptable  character,  "G"  or  good  shall  be  the  next  higher 
grade,  and  "E"  or  exceptional  shall  be  the  highest  grade.  "F"  or  failing 
indicates  that  the  grade  of  the  student  is  below  passing.  In  a  course  in 
which  both   graduates  and  undergraduates  are  enrolled,  the  grade  "S" 

*  For  the  duration  of  the  war,  theses  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  must  be  submitted  by  this 
date. 
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shall  represent  approximately  an  80  per  cent  rating-.  A  mark  of  "Incom- 
plete" may  be  given  when  a  student  has  failed,  for  an  acceptable  reason, 
to  complete  some  portion  of  the  required  work  in  a  course  in  which  his 
standing  is  generally  satisfactory.  Unless  a  report  is  made  within  one 
year  that  the  course  has  been  satisfactorily  completed,  all  credit  will  be 
lost. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Not  more  than  twenty-five  students  are  permitted  in  a  class  giving 
graduate  credit,  nor  are  undergraduate  students  below  the  Senior  year 
permitted  in  such  a  class.  Exceptions  to  these  rules  may  be  made  by 
special  permission  of  the  Graduate  School  Council  on  recommendation 
of  the  department  concerned. 

Candidates  for  advanced  degrees  should  notify  the  Graduate  School 
Office  by  April  10  of  each  year  whether  or  not  they  expect  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  time  to  receive  it  at  the  Commence- 
ment in  June. 

THE  LIBRARY 

Idle  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  University  Libraries  on  June  30, 
1941,  was  631,049  volumes.  These  are  distributed  among  four  main  units: 
the  General  Library  with  474,104  volumes:  the  Hospital  (Medical)  Li- 
brary, 38,680  volumes:  the  Library  of  the  Law  School,  68,202  volumes; 
and  the  Woman's  College  Library,  50.063  volumes. 

The  work  of  students  in  the  Graduate  School  is  carried  on  primarily 
in  the  General  Library.  A  Graduate  Reading  Room,  which  contains  the 
reference  material  most  in  demand,  provides  a  quiet  and  convenient  place 
for  study.  Graduate  students  are  also  admitted  freely  to  the  stacks. 
Within  the  stacks  are  located  108  carrells  or  desks  which  are  assigned  on 
an  annual  basis,  preference  being  given  to  students  in  the  Graduate 
School.  To  facilitate  work  in  the  natural  sciences,  the  General  Library 
maintains  departmental  libraries  adjacent  to  laboratories  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Biology.  A  departmental  library  is 
.also  maintained  for  the  Divinity  School. 

In  the  field  of  mathematics  and  the  sciences  particular  attention  has 
been  given  to  securing  files  of  important  journals  and  serials.  A  check- 
list of  all  scientific  periodicals  and  serials  on  the  Lhiiversity  campus 
shows  a  total  of  approximately  2,200  files  in  a  more  or  less  complete 
form.  The  total  number  of  current  periodicals  received  by  subscription, 
exchange,  and  gift  in  1940-41  was  3,411,  exclusive  of  duplicates. 

In  the  field  of  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  secure  the  basic  collections  of  source  material  as  well  as  the 
more  important  publications  of  criticism  and  discussion.  This  has  been 
done  by  the  acquisition  of  such  sets  as  the  Die  Griechischen  Christlichen 
S chriftsteUer  der  ersten  drei  Jahrhunderte,  Corpus  Scriptorwm  Ecclesi- 
asticorwm  Latinorum,  Migne's  Patrologia,  the  Corpus  Scriptorwm  Historic, 
Byzantiac,  the  Monnmenta  Germaniae  Historica,  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  the 
Corpus  Reformatorum,  the  catalogs  of  the  manuscript  collections  of  the 
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larger  European  libraries,  complete  files  of  the  publications  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  International  Labor  Office,  and  many  others.  The 
endeavor  to  select  the  more  important  items  in  the  various  fields  of 
graduate  work  has  been  supplemented  by  the  purchase  of  a  number  of 
special  collections  and  libraries.  Among  the  more  important  of  these 
might  be  mentioned  a  Peruvian  library  of  approximately  seven  thousand 
books  and  manuscripts ;  a  library  of  several  thousand  volumes  dealing 
with  Brazil;  the  recently  acquired  Robertson  library  of  Philippiniana; 
the  Lanson  Collection  of  French  literature  consisting  of  twelve  thousand 
books  and  monographs ;  a  Goethe  collection  of  one  thousand  volumes ;  a 
Scandinavian  collection  of  three  thousand  volumes;  a  collection  of  about 
five  thousand  items  of  early  Americana,  dating  from  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  1820;  the  Holl  church  history  library  dealing  primarily  with  the 
period  of  the  Reformation ;  a  collection  of  many  thousands  of  church 
minutes  and  records  of  American  denominational  history;  two  collections 
of  eighteenth-century  English  poetry  and  prose  totaling  about  five  thou- 
sand items ;  two  special  collections,  one  dealing  primarily  with  Byron  and 
the  other  with  Coleridge,  containing  a  number  of  manuscripts,  annotated 
copies,  and  first  editions :  a  collection  of  material  on  the  Fourier  move- 
ment;  and  the  Thomas  Collection  of  books  on  Chinese  history  and  cul- 
ture. Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  George  Washington  Flowers 
Collection  of  manuscripts,  books,  newspapers,  and  pamphlets  dealing  with 
all  phases  of  Southern  history. 

Public  Documents 

The  importance  of  public  documents  as  fundamental  source  materials 
for  the  social  sciences  and  as  containing  also  some  of  the  most  important 
work  in  the  field  of  applied  science  is  being  clearly  recognized,  and  an 
excellent  start  has  been  made  toward  a  comprehensive  collection  of  this 
material.  The  Library  has  been  a  depository  for  Federal  documents  since 
1890.  State  documentary  publications  are  also  being  systematically  col- 
lected in  co-operation  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Of  Euro- 
pean public  documents  a  representative  collection  has  been  secured.  Among 
the  more  notable  items  might  be  mentioned  the  British  Parliamentary 
Papers  (since  1925),  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  the  Acts  of  the  Privy 
Council,  Hansard's  Debates,  the  Debats  Parlementaircs  of  the  French 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Journal  Officicl  de  la  Republique 
Francaisc,  the  Bulletin  des  Lois  de  la  Republique  Francaise,  the  Reichs- 
gcsetzblatt.  the  Vcrhandlungcn  des  Reichstages,  the  Atti  of  the  Italian 
Parliament,  and  the  Diario  of  the  Spanish  Cortes.  The  public  documents 
of  the  Latin-American  countries,  especially  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Peru,  form  one  of  the  strongest  units  of  the  Library. 

Under  this  heading  should  be  mentioned  also  the  library  of  Professor 
Louis  Strisower,  Sometime  President  of  the  Institut  de  Droit  Interna- 
tional, which  contains  approximately  five  thousand  volumes  dealing  with 
international  law.  The  volumes  date  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present  and  contain  some  especially  valuable  periodical  files  and  rare 
books. 
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Publications  of  European  Academies 

The  Duke  University  Library  has  the  publications  of  many  of  the 
European  academies,  containing  monographs  in  most  of  the  fields  of 
knowledge  and  constituting  important  sources  for  the  research  programs 
of  graduate  students  and  Faculty.  The  sets  comprise  about  two  thousand 
volumes  and  include  Preussische  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  (Berlin)  ; 
Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen;  Sachsische  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  (Leipzig)  ;  Bayerische  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
(Munich)  ;  Heidelberger  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften;  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  (Vienna) ;  Academie  des  sciences  (Paris)  ;  Academie  des 
inscriptions  et  belles-lettres  (Paris)  ;  Academie  des  sciences  morales  et 
politiques  (Paris)  ;  Accademia  nazionale  dei  lincei;  Accademia  pontificia 
del  nuova  lincei  (Rome)  ;  Real  academia  espaiiola  (Madrid)  ;  Academia 
de  la  historia  (Madrid)  ;  Akademia  nauk  (Leningrad)  ;  Dansk  videnska- 
bernes  selskab  (Copenhagen)  ;  Norsk  videnskapsakademi  i  Oslo;  Akade- 
mie van  Wetenschappen  (Amsterdam)  ;  Academie  royale  des  sciences, 
des  lettres  et  des  beaux-arts  de  Bclgique  (Brussels)  ;  Akademija  umiejet- 
nosci  (Krakow). 

Newspapers 

The  Library  collection  of  newspapers  contains  around  twelve  thousand 
volumes.  Practically  all  states  of  the  Union  are  represented,  although 
the  major  part  of  the  collection  is  from  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Of 
the  eighteenth-century  items,  the  states  best  represented  are  Massachu- 
setts, Maryland,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  There  is  an  excellent  collection  of  nine- 
teenth-century New  England  papers.  There  are  especially  long  runs  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  New  York  Times,  New  York  Tribune,  and  the 
London  Times.  The  World  War  period  is  unusually  strong  with  about 
twenty-eight  titles  practically  complete  for  1914-19.  There  is  a  group  of 
papers  from  Germany  in  the  years  just  after  the  World  War.  Special 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  Southern  States,  and  there  are  numerous 
volumes  of  papers  from  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia, 
representing  the  Colonial  period,  the  Ante-Bellum  period,  and  the  Civil 
War  period.  The  current  subscription  list  of  eighty-five  titles  repre- 
sents American  public  opinion  and  contains  nineteen  important  foreign 
titles. 

Manuscripts 

The  manuscript  collection  now  contains  approximately  690,000  pieces. 
Outstanding  items  include  one  notable  Greek  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth 
century  containing  the  entire  New  Testament.  There  is  an  interesting 
body  of  Rossetti  material  and  a  number  of  Tennyson  letters.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  collection  relates  to  the  South  Atlantic  region. 
The  field  of  American  literature  is  represented  by  the  papers  of  Paul 
Hamilton  Hayne,  Thomas  Holley  Chivers,  William  Gilmore  Simms,  John 
Esten  Cooke,  George  Frederick  Holmes,  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Mate- 
rial is  most  copious  in  the  field  of  history,  where  the  papers  of  both  well- 
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known  and  minor  figures  provide  a  well-rounded  picture  of  life  in  the 
South  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Aside  from  politics,  information 
can  be  found  on  all  phases  of  social  and  economic  life.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  with  the  result  that  the  col- 
lection is  rich  in  material  on  civic  and  social  as  well  as  military  phases 
of  that  conflict.  Of  interest  for  historical  studies  are  the  papers  of 
P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  John  C.  Calhoun,  David  Campbell,  John  J.  Critten- 
den, William  H.  Crawford,  Jefferson  Davis,  James  Mercer  Garnett, 
Nathanael  Greene,  Louis  M.  Goldsborough,  David  B.  Harris,  William 
W.  Holden,  T.  J.  (Stonewall)  Jackson,  John  M.  Kell,  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Francis  R.  Lassiter,  George  McDuffie,  A.  T.  Mahan,  Willie  P.  Mangum, 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  Francis  W.  Pickens,  Richard  Singleton,  and 
Alexander  H.  Stephens.  The  manuscript  collection  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  fifty  thousand  items  annually. 

Exchange  Privileges  with  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina 

The  libraries  of  Duke  University  and  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  have  completed  arrangements  for  the  fullest  exchange  of  priv- 
ileges and  resources.  Each  library  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  contents  of 
the  other,  and  books  requested  from  the  other  library  are  supplied  through 
a  delivery  service  which  operates  daily  with  the  exception  of  Sundays. 
Faculty  members  and  graduate  students  may  secure  cards  admitting  them 
to  the  stacks  of  the  other  library.  The  Library  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  contains  approximately  400,000  volumes,  besides  a  large 
collection  of  manuscripts  relating  to  Southern  history.  Through  this 
arrangement  more  than  1,125,000  volumes  are  available  to  students  in  the 
combined  libraries. 

SCIENCE  LABORATORIES 

BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORIES 

The  Biology  Building  on  the  West  Campus  contains  three  refrigerated 
rooms,  an  incineration  room,  a  workshop,  an  aquarium  room,  five  animal 
rooms  connected  with  outside  yards,  and  eight  dark  rooms.  Special  lab- 
oratories are  provided  for  advanced  work  in  plant  and  animal  physiology, 
parasitology,  cytology,  taxonomy,  bacteriology,  ecology,  histology,  my- 
cology, anatomy,  embryology,  endocrinology,  entomology,  forest  soils, 
and  wood  anatomy  and  properties.  A  300-acre  arboretum  is  being  de- 
veloped adjacent  to  the  campus  with  Dr.  E.  S.  Harrar  in  charge.  A 
greenhouse  gives  adequate  space  for  experimental  work  and  propagation. 
There  is  an  herbarium  of  some  fifty  thousand  specimens  of  all  plant 
groups  with  a  large  representation  of  the  Southern  flora.  Dr.  H.  J. 
Oosting  is  Curator  of  the  Herbarium,  and  Dr.  I.  E.  Gray  is  the  Curator 
of  the  Zoological  Museum.  On  the  East  Campus,  laboratories  are  pro- 
vided for  undergraduate  women,  and  there  is  a  small  greenhouse  near 
the  Science  Building.  Laboratories  and  rooms  for  students  doing  research 
are  equipped  with  vacuum,  compressed  air,  direct  and  alternating  current, 
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gas,  and  running  water.  Proper  equipment  and  supplies  for  biological 
work  are  available. 

The  Duke  Forest  and  its  streams  provide  excellent  collecting  grounds. 
The  Duke  Forest  is  under  the  management  of  the  School  of  Forestry. 
Duke  University  is  situated  in  the  Piedmont  region,  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  coastal  plains.  This  gives  easy  access  to  a  varied  flora 
and  fauna.  North  Carolina  is  the  home  of  the  tulip  poplar,  holly,  rhodo- 
dendron, mountain  laurel,  flowering  dogwood,  several  species  of  insect- 
catching  plants,  cypress,  and  other  interesting  plants.  Among  the  animals 
are  a  varied  assortment  which  range  from  marine  to  mountain  species. 
In  the  woods  about  the  University  there  is  a  great  variety  of  animals. 

The  Duke  Marine  Laboratory  at  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  provides 
facilities  for  work  on  plants  and  animals  in  and  near  the  ocean.  It  is 
situated  on  Piver's  Island,  adjacent  to  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries.     Dr.  A.  S.  Pearse  is  Director. 

PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES 

The  physical  laboratory  contains  approximately  an  acre  of  floor  space 
which  is  devoted  to  instruction  and  research.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
lecture  and  elementary  laboratory  facilities,  laboratories  are  provided  for 
work  in  electrical  measurements,  optics,  atomic  physics,  and  advanced 
measurements  in  general  physics. 

Rooms  are  provided  for  various  instruments  of  research  in  spec- 
troscopy, such  as  a  10-foot  concave  grating  which  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  32-meter-long  stainless  steel  pipe  for  study  of  weak  absorption; 
a  vacuum  spectograph  with  a  2-meter  glass  grating;  an  apparatus  for  the 
study  of  the  Raman  spectra  of  gases  photographed  with  a  large  3-prism 
glass  f  2.5  glass  Zeiss  spectograph  and  various  other  spectroscopic  in- 
struments, such  as  the  Hilger  E-l,  Moll  microphotometer,  etc. 

Research  facilities,  such  as  counters,  cloud  chambers  and  ionization 
chambers,  are  available  for  the  study  of  the  properties  of  extremely  high 
energy  particles  such  as  those  present  in  the  cosmic  radiation. 

A  well-equipped  shop  operated  by  trained  instrument  makers  makes 
possible  the  development  of  instructional  and  research  apparatus.  A  shop 
is  also  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Staff  and  graduate  students. 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES 

Graduate  work  in  chemistry  is  carried  on  in  a  modern  building  with  a 
floor  area  of  about  57,000  square  feet.  Of  this  total  space  a  large  propor- 
tion is  available  for  research  and  advanced  teaching.  There  are  twenty- 
five  double  research  rooms  completely  equipped  with  the  usual  services. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  specially  designed  rooms  are  available  for 
present  or  future  research,  such  as  a  photographic  room,  constant  tem- 
perature room,  distillation  room,  combustion  room,  bomb  room,  and  rooms 
equipped  for  dielectric  constant  and  magnetic  measurements. 

A  glass-blowing  room  and  a  well-equipped  shop,  operated  by  a  compe- 
tent mechanic,  provide  facilities  for  the  construction  of  special  apparatus 
and  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  instruments. 
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medical  school 

In  the  School  of  Medicine  elaborate  facilities  are  provided  for  post- 
graduate research  in  the  various  branches  of  medical  science.  The  De- 
partments of  Anatomy,  Bacteriology  and  Immunology.  Biochemistry,  and 
of  Physiology,  Pharmacology,  and  Nutrition  offer  certain  courses  and 
adequate  research  facilities  to  students  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  The  use  of  the  Duke  Hospital  Library  is  available  to  all 
graduate  students. 

THE  DUKE  FOREST 

Through  placing  the  Duke  Forest  under  intensive  management  for 
forestry  purposes,  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  the 
educational  work  and  research  in  forestry.  The  Duke  Forest  consists  of 
approximately  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  adjacent 
and  easily  accessible  to  the  University  campus.  Situated  in  the  lower 
Piedmont  region,  composed  of  second-growth  shortleaf  pine,  loblolly 
pine,  and  hardwoods,  the  Forest  is  representative  of  the  various  types  of 
timber  growth  and  soils  found  throughout  the  region. 

Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Forest  to  the  laboratories,  green- 
houses, and  library  facilities  of  the  University,  an  excellent  opportunity 
exists  for  advanced  study  and  research  in  forestry.  Research,  particularly 
in  the  fields  of  silvics,  forest  soils,  silviculture,  forest  management,  prop- 
erties of  wood,  forest-tree  physiology,  and  forest  pathology,  is  well  under 
way.  Several  members  of  the  Botany  and  Zoology  Staffs  are  also  en- 
gaged on  research  in  the  Duke  Forest. 

For  additional  information  see  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Forestry. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  RESEARCH 

The  President  of  the  University  appoints  annually  a  University  Coun- 
cil on  Research.  The  members  of  this  Council  are  chosen  from  the 
Faculties  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Law,  the  Divinity  School,  and 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  May  of  each  year  the 
Council  on  Research  receives  written  applications  from  members  of  the 
Faculty  for  subsidies  to  be  used  in  the  following  fiscal  year  to  aid  them  in 
carrying  out  research  projects.  Stipends  are  granted  for  the  employment 
of  research  assistants,  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  for  apparatus,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment.  Each  member  of  the  Faculty  to  whom  a  research 
stipend  is  granted  must  make  a  written  report  within  twelve  months  to  the 
Council  concerning  the  progress  of  the  investigation  for  which  the  stipend 
was  allowed. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

During  each  academic  year  the  University  Lecture  Committee  arranges 
for  a  number  of  special  lectures  of  value  to  graduate  students  interested  in 
various  fields  of  knowledge.  The  Woman's  College  Lecture  Series  brings 
other  guests  to  the  campus.  In  addition  to  these  lectures,  a  number  of 
distinguished  speakers  appear  each  year  on  the  programs  of  various 
schools  and  departments  of  the  University. 
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Among  the  guest  lecturers  in  1941-42  were  Mr.  Charles  Morgan, 
novelist;  Mr.  Harry  Flannery,  CBS  foreign  correspondent;  Mr.  Jan 
Ciechanovski,  former  Ambassador  from  Poland;  Major  Paul  Seversky, 
noted  airplane  designer  and  author;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hart  Benton, 
modern  artist. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

In  1897  Trinity  College  began  sponsoring  the  publication  of  "The 
Papers  of  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society,"  which  was  distributed 
to  members  of  the  Society  and  on  exchange  to  other  institutions.  This 
series  was  the  first  publishing  venture  of  the  College. 

In  1902,  the  9019,  an  honor  scholastic  society  on  the  campus,  spon- 
sored the  launching  of  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  which  was  later 
taken  over  by  the  Press. 

In  1925,  after  the  acceptance  of  the  indenture  of  trust  of  James  B. 
Duke,  Trinity  College  became  Duke  University,  and  the  following  year 
the  University  Press  was  organized  as  successor  to  the  Trinity  College 
Press,  established  in  1921,  to  publish  the  results  of  research  engaged  in 
by  the  Faculty  and  such  other  works  as  were  approved  by  a  board  of 
editors  appointed  for  the  purpose.  One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  new 
organization  was  to  revive  The  Hispanic  American-  Historical  Review, 
which  had  been  founded  and  published  from  1918  to  1922  by  a  group 
of  scholars  interested  in  Hispanic  America.  Since  1926  its  publication 
has  been  continued  without  interruption  and  its  mission  has  been  supple- 
mented by  the  publication  of  many  studies  dealing  with  the  history, 
politics,  and  foreign  relations  of  the  Hispanic  nations  of  the  New  World. 

In  1929  American  Literature  was  begun  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
American  Literature  Group  of  the  Modern  Language  Association.  This 
journal  was  followed  in  1931  by  Ecological  Monographs,  a  quarterly 
sponsored  by  the  Ecological  Society  of  America  to  take  care  of  papers 
too  long  for  inclusion  in  Ecology. 

Character  and  Personality  was  founded  in  1932  to  offer  a  medium 
for  the  publication  of  studies  in  fields  related  to  this  phase  of  psychology. 
It  appears  simultaneously  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Besides  these  regular  quarterly  publications  the  Press  issues  "Contribu- 
tions to  Psychological  Theory"  and  "Duke  University  Research  Studies  in 
Education,"  the  latter  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
University. 

In  1935  the  Press  started  the  publication  of  the  Duke  Mathematical 
Journal,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of 
America,  and  The  Journal  of  Parapsychology  (1937)  for  the  publication 
of  the  results  of  research  in  psychoanalysis,  mental  telepathy,  and  allied 
studies.  For  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
the  Press  publishes  The  Southern  Association  Quarterly,  official  organ 
of  the  Association.  The  Law  School  issues  another  quarterly,  Law  and 
Contemporary  Problems,  presenting  a  symposium  of  some  important  legal 
problem  in  each  number. 
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Since  its  organization  the  Press  has  offered  to  the  public  the  products 
of  able  scholarly  research  to  the  number  of  more  than  one  hundred  vol- 
umes. It  has  not  limited  its  scope  to  any  one  field  or  to  any  one  group 
of  authors.  In  addition  to  the  many  works  submitted  by  members  of  the 
Faculty,  a  great  number  of  manuscripts  by  authors  who  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  University  have  been  issued  under  the  imprint  of  the  Press. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  the  policy  of  the  Press  is  to  give  to  the  public 
any  work  which,  because  of  the  merit  of  its  contents,  its  style,  and  its 
general  value,  deserves  publication. 

APPOINTMENTS  OFFICE 

The,  University  maintains  an  Appointments  Office,  whose  services  are 
extended  to  all  graduate  students  without  charge.  Although  placement 
of  students  in  employment  is  most  frequent  in  the  fields  of  high-school 
teaching  and  industrial  or  commercial  work,  graduate  students  interested 
in  college  teaching  or  other  activities  should  register  with  the  Office  in 
order  to  make  available  in  one  center  information  respecting  their  various 
qualifications  for  the  employment  they  seek. 

GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Duke  University  Summer  School  is  divided  into  two  consecutive 
terms  of  six  weeks  each,  in  1942  beginning  June  9  and  ending  August 
29.  Graduate  students  who  wish  to  work  toward  advanced  degrees  in 
the  Summer  School,  particularly  in  Education,  English,  History,  and 
Mathematics,  will  find  a  wide  selection  of  courses  offered  by  members 
of  the  Duke  Faculty  and  by  visiting  professors.  Other  departments  offer- 
ing sequences  of  work  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  in  a  series  of 
summer  terms  are  Botany,  Economics,  French,  Physics,  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  Sociology,  Spanish,  and  Zoology.  Students  in  Botany  and 
Zoology  have  unusual  opportunities  for  research  and  study  at  the  Duke 
Marine  Laboratory  near  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  besides  regular  course 
offerings  at  the  University. 

Graduate  students  who  present  more  than  fifteen  semester  hours 
earned  in  summer  sessions  toward  the  Master's  degree  must  meet  a 
minimum  residence  requirement  of  thirty-three  weeks.  No  graduate  stu- 
dent may  register  for  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  credit  in  one  sum- 
mer session  of  six  weeks.  All  the  work  presented  for  the  Master's  degree 
must  be  completed  within  six  years  from  the  date  of  beginning.  Work 
completed  earlier  is  not  accepted  toward  either  the  course  or  residence 
requirements.  Not  more  than  one  year  of  summer  work  is  accepted  to- 
ward the  residence  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

A  bulletin  containing  information  regarding  the  graduate  courses  to 
be  offered  during  the  summer  of  1942  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  Director  of  the  Summer  School,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Summer  School  graduate  students  who  desire  to  be  admitted  to  graduate 
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courses  to  work  toward  advanced  degrees  should  make  application  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  by  June  1  for  admission  to  the  first 
summer  session  and  by  July  15  for  admission  to  the  second  summer 
session.  They  should  also  request  the  registrar  of  the  college (s)  at- 
tended to  send  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  an  official  transcript 
of  their  undergraduate  record. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  courses  listed  in  this  catalogue  will  be  given  on 
the  West  Campus.  For  those  courses  offered  on  the  East  Campus  (e)  will  be 
inserted  following  the  description.  In  general,  courses  zvith  odd  numbers  are 
offered  in  the  first  semester,  those  with  even  numbers  in  the  second  semester. 
Some  seminars  bearing  a  single  number  continue  throughout  the  year;  in  such 
cases  it  is  indicated  whether  the  semester  hours  of  credit  apply  to  the  year  or 
to  each  semester. 

DIVISION  OF  ANCIENT  LANGUAGES  AND   LITERATURES 

PROFESSOR    BRANSCOMB,     CHAIRMAN 101     LIBRARY  J     PROFESSORS     PEPPLER,    ROGERS, 

AND   ROSBOROUGH  ;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    STINESPRING  ;    ASSISTANT 

PROFESSORS    CLARK,    GATES,    AND    WAY  J 

DRS.   ROSE   AND   TRUESDALE 

GREEK 

Three  types  of  courses  are  offered  for  graduate  study  by  the  Greek  Depart- 
ment, and  one  representative  of  each  type  is  given  every  year.  One  group  of 
courses  is  devoted  to  extensive  reading  in  the  six  departments  of  classical 
Greek  literature ;  another  deals  with  Greek  archaeology,  dialects,  and  inscrip- 
tions ;  and  the  third  is  a  series  of  seminars  covering  four  years.  The  courses 
of  each  type  rotate  from  year  to  year  in  a  fixed  order  for  the  most  part.  In 
1942-43  the  courses  offered  are  203-204,  247-248,  and  303-304. 

The  requirement  for  admission  to  graduate  work  is  four  years'  study  of  the 
Greek  language  or  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  course  credit.  A  student 
with  fewer  credits  may  be  admitted  if  he  has  undoubted  ability. 

FOR    SENIORS    AND   GRADUATES 

201-202,  Greek  Tragedy. — 6  s.h.  Professor  Peppler 

203-204.  Homer. — Odyssey.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides.  6  s.h. 

Dr.  Truesdale 

205-206.  Greek  Historians. — 6  s.h.  Professor  Peppler 

207-208.  Greek  Orators. — 6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Way 

209-210.  Plato. — Symposium,  Protagoras,  and  parts  of  the  Republic.  6  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Way 

211-212.  Aristophanes. — 6  s.h.  Professor  Peppler 

(Only  one  of  the  six  courses  listed  above  is  offered  each  year.) 

243.  Athenian  Topography. — The  topography  and  monuments  of  ancient 
Athens.     3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Way 

244.  Greek  Epigraphy. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  alphabet  and  the 
development  of  the  local  Greek  alphabets,  followed  by  extensive  reading  of 
inscriptional  texts  in  facsimile.    3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Way 

245.  Greek  Dialects. — A  linguistic  study  of  transliterated  inscriptions 
illustrative  of  the  major  Greek  dialects.  The  interrelations  of  the  dialectal 
forms  are  examined,  with  reference,  where  possible,  to  their  origin  in  pro- 
ethnic  Greek.    3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Way 
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246.  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions. — The  more  valuable  historical  inscrip- 
tions are  read  in  chronological  order  and  interpreted  in  their  general  bearing 
upon  the  course  of  Greek  history.     3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Way 

247-248.  Greek  Archaeology. — Advanced  course  in  the  general  field  for 
Seniors  and  Graduates,  comprising  architecture,  sculpture,  vases,  and  the  minor 
arts.     6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Way 

(Of  the  courses  numbered  from  243  to  248,  only  two  semester-courses  are 
offered  each  year.) 

257.  Social  and  Cultural  History  of  the  Hellenistic  World  from  Alexander 
to   Augustus. — Lectures,   readings,  and  discussion.     3   s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  •        Dr.  Truesdale 

for  graduates 

The  more  advanced  work  of  the  graduate  department  is  done  in  the  semi- 
nar. One  author  or  group  of  authors  forms  the  center  of  study  each  year. 
Seminars  are  offered  in  Aristophanes  (301-302),  The  Greek  Historians 
(303-304),  The  Attic  Orators  (305-306),  and  The  Greek  Tragic  Poets  (307- 
308).    These  run  through  a  cycle  of  four  years.     In  1942-43  the  work  will  be: 

303-304. — Seminar  in  the  Greek  Historians. — 6  s.h.         Professor  Peppler 


Graduate  students  of  Duke  University  may  attend  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  in  Athens,  Greece,  without  charge  for  tuition,  and  they  are 
eligible  to  compete  for  the  fellowships  that  are  offered  annually  by  the  School. 
These  consist  of  ttvo  fellowships  in  Greek  archaeology,  and  one  in  the  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  history  of  ancient  Greece,  each  with  a  stipend  of  $1£00. 
They  are  awarded  mainly  on  the  basis  of  examinations  held  in  the  beginning  of 
February  of  each  year. 

LATIN  AND   ROMAN  STUDIES 

The  program  of  the  Latin  Department  seeks  to  provide  for  two  different 
kinds  of  students  :  (a)  those  who  intend  to  pursue  graduate  study  only  to  the 
attainment  of  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  and  (b)  those  who  desire  to  con- 
tinue research  in  the  field  of  classical  studies  and  who  contemplate  working 
toward  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Students  of  the  former  class 
should  have  not  less  than  eighteen  semester  hours  of  credit  in  Latin,  over 
and  above  the  four-year  high-school  course  in  Latin  or  its  college  equiva- 
lent, and  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  German  and  French.  Students 
looking  to  the  doctorate  should  have  in  addition  to  the  above  preparation 
twelve  semester  hours  of  credit  in  Greek  and  will  ordinarily  take  their  minor 
in  Greek.  They  must  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French.  The 
ability  to  read  Italian  will  also  prove  valuable.  The  Department  reserves 
the  privilege  of  rejecting  applications  of  students  who,  while  meeting  these 
requirements  literally,  do  not  in  their  past  record  show  promise  of  success 
in  more  advanced  study. 

for  seniors  and  graduates 

201.  Roman  Fiction. 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

202.  Latin  Christian  Writers. 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

203-204.  Roman  Epic:  Ennius,  Vergil,  Manilius,  Lucan,  Flaccus,  Statius, 
Silius. — A  study  of  this  literary  genre,  and  its  development  by  Roman  writ- 
ers ;  extensive  reading  of  the  Roman  epics.  Not  offered  if  205-206  is  given. 
6  s.h.  (e)  Assistant  Professor  Gates 
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205-206.  Roman  Drama:  Plautus,  Terence,  Seneca. — A  rapid  reading 
course  in  which  five  plays  of  Plautus,  three  of  Terence,  and  two  of  Seneca 
are  studied.    6  s.h.  (e)  Assistant  Professor  Gates 

207-208.   Roman  Philosophy. 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

209-210.  Vulgar  Latin:  Introduction  to  Romance  Philology. — Both  the 
literary  and  philological  aspects  are  emphasized,  and  considerable  selected  read- 
ing is  done.    6  s.h.  Professor  Rosborough 

211-212.  Roman  Oratory. — A  survey  of  the  history  of  Roman  oratory, 
centering  about  the  Brutus  of  Cicero  and  Tacitus'  Dialogus.    6  s.h. 

Professor  Rogers 

215.  Introduction  to  Roman  Art  and  Archaeology. 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

216.  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome. 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

251-252.  Roman  Life. 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

258.    Social    and    Cultural    History    of    the    Graeco-Roman    World. — The 

Roman  Empire  as  the  trustee  of  Hellenism  and  Christianity,  and  its  own  orig- 
inal contribution  to  modern  civilization ;  lectures,  readings,  and  discussion.  3 
s.h.  Professor  Rogers 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

281-282.  Roman  Historical  Literature. 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 


283-284.  Roman  Law. 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 


for  graduates 


309-310.  Sight  Reading  and  Composition. — Comprehensive  reading  in  spe- 
cial fields  of  Roman  Literature  not  included  in  other  courses,  with  which  the 
writing  of  Latin  will  be  correlated.     6  s.h. 

Professor  Rosborough   and  Dr.   Rose 

311-312.  Latin  Epigraphy. — Introduction  to  Latin  epigraphy,  with  con- 
siderable practice  in  reading  short  inscriptions,  first  semester;  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  study  of  important  historical  inscriptions  including  the  Monumentum 
Ancyranum,  second  semester.    6  s.h.  Professor  Rosborough 

Seminars:  Various  authors  or  historical  periods  are  selected  from  year 
to  year  as  a  basis  for  training  in  criticism  and  research.  Seminars  are  of- 
fered in  the  following:  Catullus  (301-302),  Roman  Historians  (331-332), 
Roman  Provincial  Administration  (341-342),  The  Reign  of  Tiberius  (343- 
344),  Martial  (351-352),  Horace  (361-362),  Lucretius  (371-372),  and  Cicero's 
Public  Career   (391-392).     The  seminars  planned  for  1942-43  are: 

343-344.  The  Reign  of  Tiberius. — 6  s.h.  Professor  Rogers 

371-372.  Lucretius. — 6  s.h.  Professor  Rosborough 

linguistics 

for  graduates 
375-376.  Greek  and  Latin  Linguistics. — A  comparative  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  forms  and  flexions  in  Greek  and  Latin.     6  s.h. 

Professor  Rosborough  and  Dr.  Rose 
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385-386.  Elementary  Sanskrit. — An  introductory  course  to  the  classical 
language  and  literature.  The  linguistic  importance  of  Sanskrit  will  be  stressed, 
especially  with  reference  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  Germanic.    6  s.h.  Dr.  Rose 

SEMITICS 

FOR    SENIORS   AND   GRADUATES 

0.  T.  201-202.  First  Hebrew. — The  principles  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  with  translations  of  selected  Old  Testament  narratives.    6  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Stinespring 

for  graduates 

O.  T.  304.  Aramaic. — A  study  of  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  selected  passages  from  the  Targums,  Midrashes,  and  Talmuds.    3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Stinespring 

O.  T.  305-306.  Elementary  Arabic. — Introduction  to  the  classical  language 
and  literature,  with  some  attention  to  the  modern  colloquial  idiom.     6  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Associate  Professor  Stinespring 

O.  T.  307-308.  Second  Hebrew. — Samuel  or  Kings  the  first  semester ; 
Isaiah  the  second.     6  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Stinespring 

O.  T.  309.  History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East. — A  survey  of  the  early 
civilizations  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  in  the  light  of  Bib- 
lical archaeology.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Stinespring 

N.  T.  316.  Judaism  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Christian  Era. — 3  s.h. 

Professor  Branscomb 

related  courses  in  other  departments 

Philosophy  217.  Philosophy  of  Aristotle. — 3  s.h.  Dr.  McLarty 

Religion  218.  Galatians  and  I  Corinthians. — 3  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Assistant  Professor  Clark 

Religion  316.  Hellenistic  Religions  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era. — 3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Clark 

Religion  318.  Text  of  the  New  Testament. — 3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Clark 

Under  the  terms  of  a  co-operative  agreement  graduate  students  of  Duke 
University  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  their  major  department, 
take  any  graduate  course  offered  by  the  Departments  of  Greek  and  Latin  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  by  the  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  A  list  of 
these  courses  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

BOTANY 

professor  blomquist,  chairman — 203  biology  building;  professor  wolf, 

director  of  graduate  studies — 315  biology  building;  associate 

professors  addoms,  harrar,  and  kramer;  assistant 

professors  costing  and  perry ;  dr.  anderson 

For  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  botany,  stu- 
dents must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  of 
biological  science,  of  which  six  semester  hours  must  be  in  courses  in  botany 
of  Junior  or  Senior  grade.  The  botanical  work  must  have  been  of  good 
quality.  As  an  additional  preparatory  basis,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
student  shall  have  had  a  year  of  chemistry  and  a  year  of  physics.     Students 
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who  have  not  met  these  requirements  may  be  admitted  provisionally  and  may 
carry  courses  for  undergraduate  credit,  if  permission  is  given  by  the  instructor. 
A  total  of  twenty-four  hours  of  advanced  courses,  eighteen  of  which  are  in 
botany  and  six  in  the  minor  department,  and  a  thesis  are  required  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree. 

FOR   SENIORS   AND   GRADUATES 

202.  Genetics. — The  principles  of  heredity,  their  cytological  basis,  their 
bearing  on  other  fields  of  biology.  Laboratory  work  involves  experimental 
breeding  of  the  fruit  fly  and  interpretation  of  data  from  the  breeding  of  plants. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisites :  one  year  of  botany,  zoology,  or 
equivalent,  and  college  algebra.    4  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Perry 

203.  Plant  Cytology. — A  study  of  the  structure  and  organization  of  plant 
cells  in  relation  to  growth,  reproduction,  and  especially  heredity.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.     Prerequisite  :  two  years  of  botany.     4  s.h.  Dr.  Anderson 

204.  Advanced  Plant  Anatomy. — The  structure  of  vegetative  and  repro- 
ductive organs  of  seed  plants,  including  a  consideration  of  seedling  anatomy. 
Special  reference  is  made  to  plants  of  economic  importance.  Offered  in  al- 
ternate years.     Prerequisite :   Botany  55  or  equivalent.     4  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Addoms 

216.  Botanical  Microtechnique. — Studies  in  methods  of  preparing  tempo- 
ran-  and  permanent  microscopical  slides ;  theory  of  staining ;  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  especially  microscopical  measurements,  drawing,  and  photomicrog- 
raphy, botanical  photography,  and  lantern  slides.  Prerequisite :  three  semesters 
of  botanv.     4  s.h.  Dr.  Anderson 

[Not  "offered  in  1942-43] 

221.  Structure  and  Classification  of  Fungi. — Prerequisite:  two  years  of 
botany.     4  s.h.  Professor  Wolf 

225-226.  Special  Problems. — Students  writh  adequate  training  may  do  spe- 
cial work  in  the  following  fields.     Credits  to  be  arranged. 

(a)  Bacteriology,  Mycology,  and  Plant  Pathology.             Professor  Wolf 

(b)  Cytology.  Dr.  Anderson 

(c)  Ecology.  Assistant  Professor  Oosting 

(d)  Genetics.  Assistant    Professor    Perry 

(e)  Morphology  and  Anatomy  of  Higher  Plants. 

Associate  Professors  Addoms  and  Kramer 
Assistant  Professor  Oosting 

(f)  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  Lower  Groups. 

Professor  Blomquist  and  Dr.  Anderson 

(g)  Physiology.  Associate  Professors  Addoms  and  Kramer 
(h)  Plant  Microchemistry.  Associate  Professor  Addoms 
(i)   Taxonomy  of  Higher  Groups.                Assistant  Professor  Oosting 

252.  Advanced  Plant  Physiology. — The  physicochemical  processes  and 
conditions  underlying  the  physiological  processes  of  plants.  Prerequisite :  Bot- 
any 151  or  equivalent:  organic  chemistry  recommended.     4  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Associate  Professor  Kramer 
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255.  Advanced  Taxonomy. — A  study  of  the  historical  background  of  plant 
taxonomy,  modern  concepts  and  systems  of  classification,  nomenclatorial  prob- 
lems and  the  taxonomy  of  specialized  groups.  Prerequisite :  two  years  Of 
botany,  including  Botany  52  or  equivalent.    4  s.h.  Professor  Blomquist 

256.  Field  Ecology. — An  ecological  survey  of  local  vegetation,  including 
theory  and  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  for  precise  habitat  studies,  and 
analysis  of  community  and  successional  relationships.  Prerequisites :  Botany  1, 
2  and  52,  or  equivalent.     4  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Oosting 

FOR    GRADUATES 

305.  Plant  Geography. — The  distribution  and  limits  of  vegetation  types 
with  special  consideration  of  the  plant  communities  of  North  America.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.     Prerequisite :  Botany  156  or  equivalent.     4  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Oosting 

310.  Structure  and  Classification  of  Bryophytes  and  Pteridophytes. — The 
morphological  and  systematic  characteristics  of  mosses,  liverworts,  ferns,  and 
fern  allies.     Prerequisite :  two  years  of  botany.    4  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Professor  Blomquist 

311.  Structure  and  Classification  of  Algae. — The  morphological  and  eco- 
logical characteristics  of  the  common  freshwater  and  marine  forms  and  the 
principles  underlying  their  classification.  Collecting,  identification,  and  the 
making  of  permanent  microscopical  preparations.  Prerequisite :  two  years  of 
botany.     4  s.h.  Professor  Blomquist 

341.  Methods  in  Plant  Physiology. — The  theory  and  use  of  apparatus  and 
methods  in  physiological  research.    4  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Kramer 

342.  Plant  Microchemistry. — The  identification  and  estimation  of  the  con- 
stituents of  plant  cells  by  the  use  of  microchemical  tests.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.    2  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Addoms 

[Not   offered  in   1942-43] 

359-360.  Research  in  Botany. — Individual  investigation  in  the  various 
fields  of  botany.    Credits  to  be  arranged.  Stafe 

397-398.  General  Botanical  Seminar. — One  hour  per  week  throughout  the 
year.     Required  of  all  graduates  majoring  in  botany.     2  s.h.  Staff 

FOREST     BOTANY 

FOR   SENIORS   AND   GRADUATES 

224.  Forest  Pathology. — Special  reference  to  disease  of  forest  trees. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.     Prerequisites  :  Botany  1,  2.     3  or  4  s.h. 

Professor  Wolf 

253-254.  Dendrology. — Nomenclature,  classification,  and  identification  of 
woody  plants  with  special  reference  to  species  indigenous  to  southeastern  United 
States  and  other  important  forest  regions  of  temperate  North  America.  Lab- 
oratory and  field  work.     Prerequisite :  one  year  of  botany.     4  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Harrar 

related  courses  in  other  departments 

These  related  courses  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  botany. 

Zoology  341.  Historical  and  Philosophical  Zoology. — 2  s.h. 

Professor  Hargitt 

Forestry  257.  Design  of  Forestry  Experiments  and  Analysis  of  Data. — 
5  s.h.  Professor  Schumacher 
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CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR  GROSS,   CHAIRMAN"  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  GRADUATE   STUDIES — 219   CHEMISTRY 

BUILDING;    PROFESSORS    BIGELOW,    LONDON* ,    VOSBURGH,    AND    WILSON; 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR    HAUSER  J    ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS   BROWN, 

HILL,    AND    SAYLOR;     DRS.    BRADSHER    AND    HOBBS 

The  graduate  work  in  the  Department  is  planned  so  as  to  provide  a  broad 
basic  training  in  the  fields  of  inorganic,  organic,  analytical,  and  physical  chem- 
istry. The  selection  of  the  research  problem  for  the  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  degree 
determines  in  which   field   further  specialization  takes  place. 

In  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  the  most  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  successful  completion,  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Staff,  of  a 
research  program  leading  to  the  solution  of  an  original  problem. 

FOR   SENIORS   AND   GRADUATES 

215-216.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. — A  study  of  modern  theories  of 
valence  and  molecular  structure;  also  of  inorganic  compounds,  particularly  the 
less  common  types,  the  colloidal  state  of  matter,  and  the  phase  rule,  illus- 
trated by  suitable  laboratory  preparations.  Prerequisites :  Chemistry  70  and 
151-152.  Chemistry  261-262,  Physics  59-60  or  213-214,  and  ability  to  read  Ger- 
man are  desirable.     6  s.h. 

Professor  Vosburgh  and  Assistant  Professor  Hill 

[Not   offered   in    1942-43] 

Chemistry  233-234.  Instrumental  Analysis. — Experiments  in  the  use  of 
various  physical  measuring  instruments  in  chemical  analysis.  Three  laboratory 
hours.     Prerequisites:  Chemistry  70  and  261-262.     2  s.h. 

Professor  Vosburgh  and  Assistant  Professor  Saylor 

Chemistry  236.  Theory  of  Analytical  Chemistry. — A  study  of  such  topics 
as  precision  and  errors,  theories  of  precipitation  and  titration,  oxidation  and 
reduction,  and  others,  illustrated  by  typical  analytical  methods,  including  some 
physicochemical  methods.  One  lecture.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  70  and  261- 
262.     1   s.h.  Professor  Vosburgh 

241.  Physiological  Chemistry. — A  study  of  the  chemistry  of  human  phys- 
iology. Clinical  aspects  of  the  subject  are  treated  with  reference  to  the  need 
of  prospective  medical  students.  Two  recitations  and  six  laboratory  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  70  and  151-152.  Course  261-262  is  desirable  though 
not  required.    4  s.h.  Professor  Wilson 

242.  Metabolism. — Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  241  or 
its  equivalent,  and  who  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  German.  Lectures  and 
collateral  reading  deal  with  the  probable  fate  of  foodstuffs  in  the  body,  the 
nitrogen  balance,  energy  requirement,  nutritive  ratios,  vital  factors,  and 
ductless  glands.  The  laboratory  work  consists  mainly  of  blood  analysis 
under  both  normal  and  pathological  conditions.  The  laboratory  or  lectures 
may  be  taken  separately.  Two  lectures,  credit  2  s.h.,  and  6  laboratory  hours, 
credit  2  s.h.    4  s.h.  Professor  Wilson 

253-254.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. — A  continuation  of  Chemistry 
151-152,  including  discussion  of  the  theories  of  organic  chemistry.  The 
laboratory  work  will  include  qualitative  organic  analysis,  together  with  prepa- 
rations of  the  more  difficult  type,  requiring  reference  to  the  original  literature. 
Two  lectures  and  three  or  six  laboratory  hours.  Prerequisites :  Chemistry 
151-152  or  equivalent  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German.     6  or  8  s.h. 

Professor  Bigelow,  Associate  Professor  Hauser,  and 
Assistant  Professor  Brown 
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261-262.  Physical  Chemistry. — Fundamentals  of  general  theoretical  chem- 
istry illustrated  by  selected  laboratory  experiments.  Two  recitations  and  three 
laboratory  hours.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  70,  151-152,  Physics  1-2  or  equiv- 
alent, and  Mathematics  8  or  51-52  are  required  except  by  special  permission 
of  the  Department.  In  exceptional  cases,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  De- 
partment, graduate  students  may  offer  other  advanced  science  courses  in  place 
of  some  of  these  prerequisites.  Undergraduates  are  admitted  to  this  course 
only  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies.     6  s.h. 

Professor  Gross,  Assistant  Professor  Saylor,  axd  Dr.  Hobbs 

265-266.  Chemical  Physics.  Statistical  Theory,  Principles  and  Applica- 
tions.— General  introduction  to  statistical  methods  and  applications  to 
chemical  problems ;  solution  theory,  reaction  velocity,  changes  of  state,  quantum 
statistics  and  the  metallic  state.  Undergraduates  are  admitted  to  this  course 
only  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies.  Lectures,  con- 
ferences, and  assigned  problems.    8  s.h.  Professor  London 

267-268.  Chemical  Physics.  Theoretical  Aspects  of  Atomic  and  Molecular 
Structure. — Theories  of  the  chemical  bond ;  atomic  and  molecular  forces. 
Undergraduates  are  admitted  to  this  course  only  by  permission  of  the  Director 
of  Undergraduate  Studies.  Lectures,  conferences,  and  assigned  problems.  8 
s.h.  Professor  London 

271.  Introduction  to  Research. — Lectures  on  the  use  of  chemical  litera- 
ture, research  methods,  recording  and  publication  of  results,  preparation  of 
theses,  and  other  topics.     One  lecture.     1  s.h. 

Professors  Bigelow,  Gross,  and  Vosburgh 

273-274.  Seminar. — Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  chemistry.  One 
hour  a  week  discussion.     2  s.h. 

Professors  Bigelow,  Gross,  and  Vosburgh  ;  Associate  Professor 
Hauser;  Assistant  Professors  Brown,  Hill,  and  Saylor; 

Drs.   Bradsher  and  Hobbs 

275-276.  Research. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  instruction  in 
methods  used  in  the  investigation  of  original  problems.  It  is  open  to  Seniors 
who  have  had  courses  70,  151-152,  and  who  are  taking  261-262.  Nine  hours 
a  week  and  conferences.     3  or  6  s.h. 

Professors  Bigelow,  Gross,  London,  and  Vosburgh  ;  Associate 

Professor    Hauser;    Assistant    Professors    Brown,    Hill, 

and  Saylor;  Drs.  Bradsher  and  Hobbs 

for  graduates 

303.  Thermodynamics. — Fundamental  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  their 
applications  to  chemistry  and  physics.  Offered  jointly  by  the  Departments  of 
Chemistry  and   Physics."    3   s.h.  Professors   Gross   and   Sponer 

304.  Chemical  Thermodynamics. — A  continuation  of  course  303  with  em- 
phasis on  applications  to  chemical  problems.  The  topics  considered  include 
chemical  equilibrium,  theory  of  solutions,  reaction  kinetics  and  dipole  theory. 
3  s.h.        Professors  Gross  and  Vosburgh,  and  Assistant  Professor  Saylor 

351-352.  Advanced  Synthetic  Organic  Chemistry. — Recent  advances  in 
certain  selected  fields,  such  as  medicinals,  dyes,  perfumes,  terpenes,  and  alka- 
loids, will  be  discussed.  The  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  structure  studies  and 
synthetic  methods.     Lecture  or  seminar  one  hour  each  week.     2  s.h. 

Professor  Bigelow  and  Associate   Professor  Hauses 
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363-364.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry. — A  discussion  of  recent  advances 
in  particular  fields  such  as  reaction  kinetics  and  catalysis,  solutions,  molecular 
forces  and  molecular  structure.  Prerequisites :  Chemistry  261-262  or  its  equiva- 
lent and  calculus.     6  s.h. 

Professors  Gross  and  Vosburgh  ;  Assistant  Professors 
Hill  axd  Saylor,  and  Dr.  Hobbs 

RELATED  COURSES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

M241.  General  Biochemistry. — Prerequisites  :  general  chemistry,  organic 
chemistry,  elementary  physical  and  analytical  chemistry,  and  at  least  one 
year  of  college  biology.     Winter  quarter.    6  s.h. 

Drs.  Perlzweig  axd  Taylor,  and  Staff 

M242.  Biochemical  Preparations. — Prerequisite :  Biochemistry  M241. 
Spring,  summer,  fall  quarters.     Hours  by  arrangement.     2  s.h. 

Dr.  Taylor  and  Staff 

M243-244.  Physical  Chemical  and  Colloid  Chemical  Principles  of  Bio- 
chemistry.— Two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.  Dr.  Xeurath 

M341.  Pathological  Chemistry. — Two  hours  per  week  by  arrangement. 
Winter,  spring,  and  summer  quarters.  Prerequisites:  Biochemistry  M241  and 
Physiology  M261-2.  Drs.  Perlzweig,  Taylor,  and  M.  L.  C.  Bernheim 

M343.  Immunochemistry. — 2  s.h.  Drs.  Martin  and  Xeurath 

M345.  Biological  Oxidations. — 2  s.h.  Dr.  Coolidge  and  Staff 

ECONOMICS 

professor   hoover,   chairman — 103  administration  building;   professor 

hamilton,  director  of  graduate  studies — 503  library;  professors 

spengler   and  von    beckerath  j    associate   professors    black, 

de  vyver,  and  ratchford;  assistant  professors 

lester,  springer,  and  welfling 

A  student  who  proposes  to  major  in  economics  in  his  graduate  work  should 
have  completed  in  his  undergraduate  program  twelve  semester  hours  of  course 
credit  in  economics  with  a  grade  of  '"B"  or  better.  At  least  five  semester  hours 
or  the  equivalent,  should  represent  work  in  Principles  of  Economics.  In  the 
event  of  a  deficiency  in  his  undergraduate  preparation,  the  student  may  arrange 
with  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  to  remove  the  deficiency  during  his  first 
year  of  residence  by  taking  prescribed  courses  without  graduate  credit. 

FOR    SENIORS    AND   GRADUATES 

217.  Population  Problems  and  Resources. — A  critical  survey  of  the  eco- 
nomic laws  of  returns  and  of  pre-  and  post-Malthusian  population  theory ; 
consideration  of  the  relation  between  natural  increase  and  the  laws  of  economic 
distribution  and  of  the  effects  of  changes  in  the  rate  of  natural  increase  upon 
various  classes  of  industry  and  upon  employment ;  examination  of  the  factors 
which  govern  population  growth  and  of  current  population  trends  ;  analysis  of 
international  economic  and  political  problems  which  are  founded  upon  popu- 
lation pressure;  consideration  of  the  economic  and  the  biological  aspects  of 
differential  birth  rates.     3  s.h.  Professor  Spexgler 

218.  Business  Cycles. — Description  and  analysis  of  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  economic  rhythms  and  movements  of  various  lengths  (e.g.,  sea- 
sonal, cyclical,  long-period,  etc.).  Analysis  of  methods  proposed  as  means  of 
curtailing  such  movements,  or  of  mitigating  their  effects.     3  s.h. 

Assistaxt  Professors  Lester  axd  Welflixg 
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230.  Public  Debts  in  the  United  States. — A  study  of  the  characteristics  of 
public  credit  as  shown  by  the  experience  of  national,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  United  States.  Topics  considered  include :  forms,  methods,  and 
purposes  of  borrowing ;  effects  of  the  contraction  and  repayment  of  debts  on 
governmental  fiscal  policies,  the  banking  and  credit  system,  and  business  ac- 
tivity; methods  of  controlling  or  limiting  debts;  refunding  and  adjustment  pro- 
cedures ;  defaults  and  repudiations.    3  s.h.        Associate  Professor  Ratchford 

231.  The  Economic  History  of  Modern  Europe. — A  study  of  the  economic 
development  of  Europe  since  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present,  treating 
such  topics  as  the  guilds,  mercantilism,  money,  banking,  crises,  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  the  interrelationships  of  government  and  business,  and  the  economic 
consequences  of  war.  The  historical  backgrounds  of  present  economic  prob- 
lems will  be  emphasized.     3  s.h.  Professor  Hamilton 

232.  The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — A  study  of  the  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  progress  of  the  United  States  from 
Colonial  times  to  the  present  day.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  mass 
production,  business  cycles,  great  fortunes,  and  the  relationships  between  gov- 
ernment and  business.     3  s.h.  Professor  Hamilton 

233.  State  and  Local  Finance. — A  study  of  expenditures,  taxation,  and 
financial  administration  in  state  and  local  governments  with  emphasis  on  cur- 
rent problems.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  research  methods  and  ma- 
terials and  to  the  financial  relations  between  state  and  local  governments.  3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Ratchford 

234.  Federal  Finance. — A  study  of  the  expenditures,  revenues,  and  finan- 
cial administration  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  emphasis  on 
current  problems.  Special  attention  given  to  budgetary  procedure,  corporate 
and  individual  income  taxes,  and  the  financial  relations  between  federal  and 
state  governments.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Ratchford 

237-238.  Statistical  Methods. — A  study  of  statistical  methods  appropriate 
for  dealing  with  problems  in  business  and  the  social  sciences.  In  addition  to 
developing  more  thoroughly  the  subjects  considered  in  Business  Statistics,  the 
following  methods  will  be  considered :  simple,  multiple,  partial,  and  curvilinear 
correlation;  curve  fitting;  probability;  frequency  distributions;  and  reliability 
of  estimates.     Prerequisite :  Economics  138  or  consent  of  the  instructor.    6  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor   Springer 

239.  Prices. — A  theoretical  and  historical  study  of  the  forces  governing 
commodity  prices  and  wages.  In  1942-43  special  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
the  control  of  wartime  inflation  and  post-war  deflation.     3  s.h. 

Professor  Hamilton 

241-242.  Value  and  Distribution. — This  course  is  a  critical  survey  of  the 
leading  contemporary  explanations  of  price  formation  and  of  the  determination 
of  interest,  rent,  wages,  and  profits.    6  s.h.  Professor  Spengler 

245.  Problems  of  Modern  Industrialism. — This  course  first  surveys  tech- 
nological efficiency  and  market  organization  as  limiting  factors  in  the  deter- 
mination by  industrial  management  of  the  rational  requirements  of  plant 
organization.  External  political  and  social  forces  are  then  introduced  into  the 
complex  to  show  modern  industrialism  as  a  phase  of  mature  capitalism.  Against 
the  background  of  modern  capitalism,  the  issue  and  trends  of  public  policy 
with  respect  to  economic  organization  in  America  and  Europe  are  compared 
and  appraised,  and  the  lessons  of  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee 
Hearings  on  Industry  are  evaluated.    3  s.h.  Professor  von  Beckerath 
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253.  Labor  Problems. — An  examination  of  present-day  labor  problems 
followed  by  an  intensive  study  of  methods  used  by  employers  and  workers 
in  meeting  those  problems.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  de  Vyver 

256.  Labor  Legislation. — A  study  of  the  relations  of  the  state  to  labor 
problems  with  special  reference  to  remedial  legislation,  to  interference  in 
labor  disputes,  and  to  social  insurance.    3  s.h.    Associate  Professor  de  Vyver 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

260.  Social  Insurance. — A  consideration  of  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems involved  in  workmen's  compensation  laws,  unemployment  insurance,  old- 
age  pension,  and  health  insurance  for  workers.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  present  federal  and  state  social  security  legislation.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  de  Vyver 

265.  International  Trade  and  Tariff  Policies. — An  analysis  of  the  theoret- 
ical principles  underlying  international  trade  with  an  historical  study  of  the 
foreign  trade  and  tariff  policies  of  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  and 
England  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.     3  s.h. 

Professor  vox  Beckerath 

266.  International  Finance. — -A  study  of  the  mechanism  of  international 
payment  with  attention  to  international  movements  of  capital,  the  peculiarities 
of  an  inconvertible  paper  money  regime,  and  related  problems.     3  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Professor  Hamilton 

268.  Competitive  versus  Monopolistic  Enterprise. — (1)  Competition  as  an 
economic  order;  (2)  competition  as  a  political  order;  (3)  monopoly  as  a  dis- 
turbance of  (1)  and  of  (2).  (4)  What  can  government  do  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  competitive  order?  (5)  What  can  the  judiciary  do  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  competitive  order?  (6)  What  can  business  do  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  competitive  order?  (7)  Limits  and  difficulties  of  a  liberal 
solution.  (8)  Short  discussion  of  different  types  of  compromise  solutions, 
both  in  the  governmental  and  the  economic  field.  (9)  The  effects  of  war  on 
competition  and  private  enterprise.     3  s.h.  Professor  von  Beckerath 

270.  Economics  of  War. — A  study  of  the  economic  causes  of  war ;  the 
economic  problems  of  neutrals ;  transition  from  a  peace  to  a  war  economy ; 
the  cost  of  war  and  national  defense ;  war  finance  through  taxes,  loans,  and 
inflation ;  price  and  wage  controls ;  rationing  and  priorities ;  the  allocation  of 
labor  and  resources ;  restrictions  on  shipping  and  exchange ;  the  technique  and 
results  of  economic  warfare ;  war  and  technology ;  demobilization  and  unem- 
ployment ;  the  return  to  a  peace  economy ;  debts,  reparations,  and  indemnities  ; 
and  post-war  depressions.     3  s.h.    Professors  Hamilton  and  von  Beckerath 

275-276.  Advanced  Industrial  Accounting  and  Management. — This  course 
traces  the  ways  and  means  of  executive  control  through  statistics  and  industrial 
accountancy.  Emphasis  is  put  upon  the  economics  of  overhead  costs.  A  com- 
plete practice  set  of  cost  accounting  is  worked  by  each  student  during  the 
course.  Courses  57-58  and  105  are  ordinarily  prerequisites  for  this  course. 
6  s.h.  Associate  Professor   Black 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

FOR   GRADUATES 

311-312.  History  of  Political  Economy. — This  course  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  theory,  giving  special  attention  to  the  various  schools  of 
economic  thought  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  A 
large  amount  of  collateral  reading  in  the  works  of  typical  authors  is  required. 
Lectures  and  class  discussions.    6  s.h.  Professor  Hamilton 
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313-314.  Seminar  in  Economic  Theory. — The  course  consists  of  directed 
research  in  economic  theory.  The  primary  purpose  is  the  correction  of  author- 
itative eclecticism  and  its  replacement  by  individually  integrated  theory.  Pre- 
requisite:  Economics  241-242  or  its  equivalent.    6  s.h.  Professor  Hoover 

315.  Economic  Systems. — A  study  of  alternative  economic  systems.  In 
addition  to  an  analysis  of  communism,  anarchism,  and  the  variants  of  social- 
ism, the  course  will  include  a  consideration  of  other  proposed  modifications 
of  the  existing  economic  order.  Credit  for  this  course  will  be  given  only  if 
the  student  takes  Economics  316.     3  s.h.  Professor  Hoover 

316.  Economic  Functions  of  the  State. — A  consideration  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  economic  functions  of  government  and  of  the  legislation  which 
provides  for  the  performance  of  these  functions,  such  as  social  legislation 
and  the  regulation  of  commerce  and  industry.  Prerequisite:  Economics  315  or 
its  equivalent.    3  s.h.  Professor  Hoover 

318.  General  Seminar  in  Economics. — All  graduate  students  with  eco- 
nomics as  a  major  subject  are  members  of  this  seminar.  Reports  of  progress 
in  research  will  be  made,  and  there  will  be  lectures  and  critical  discussion  by 
members  of  the  Department.     Year  course.     No  credit.  Staff 

RELATED  COURSES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  related  departments : 

Forestry  279.  Economics  of  Forestry. — 3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Thomson 

History  219-220.  The  History  of  the  European  Proletariat. — 6  s.h. 

Professor  Carroll 

Political  Science  207.  American  Constitutional  Law  and  Theory. — 3  s.h. 

Professor  Wilson 

EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR     HOLTON,     CHAIRMAN — 104    PAGE    AUDITORIUM  ;     PROFESSOR    BROWNELL, 

DIRECTOR  OF  GRADUATE   STUDIES — lc  WEST  DUKE  BUILDING;   PROFESSORS 

CARR,    CHILDS,    AND    PROCTOR;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    SCATES  J 

ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR  EASLEY 

The  Department  offers  a  full  major  of  work  in  educational  psychology  to- 
ward the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  with  approved  minors  in  as  many 
as  two  of  the  divisions  listed  for  the  Master's  degree,  and  an  approved  minor 
in  psychology  or  in  some  other  department  offering  work  closely  related  to 
the  thesis  problem  of  the  candidate.  It  is  planned  to  offer  complete  majors  in 
other  divisions  as  rapidly  as  the  growth  of  the  Department  justifies. 

The  Department  offers  work  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Education  degrees,  and  minor  work  toward  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree, 
in  the  divisions  of  elementary  education,  experimental  education  and  educa- 
tional psychology,  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  public  school  adminis- 
tration, and  secondary  education  and  educational  sociology.  It  is  important  for 
students  who  are  degree  candidates  to  choose  their  course  according  to  some 
unified  plan ;  they  are  reminded  that  mere  accumulation  of  more  or  less  un- 
related courses  in  various  divisions  with  minor  work  in  some  department  only 
remotely  related  to  the  student's  major  work  does  not  lead  to  a  graduate 
degree.  Every  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree  should  elect  at  least  six,  and 
preferably  twelve,  semester  hours  of  course  work  in  the  special  division  in 
which  he  intends  to  write  his  thesis.  Students  who  expect  to  write  theses  in 
the  history  of  education  are  required  to  take  their  minor  work  in  American 
history.     Students  writing  in  school  administration  are  advised  to  elect  minor 
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work  in  economics  and  political  science.  Students  in  educational  psychology 
should  elect  their  minor  work  in  psychology.  No  student,  except  by  special 
approval  of  the  Department  and  of  the  Graduate  School,  is  permitted  to  take 
minor  work  in  more  than  one  department  or  to  the  amount  of  more  than  six 
semester  hours. 

For  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Master  of  Arts  (A.M.)  degree  with 
major  in  Education,  or  for  the  Master  of  Education  (M.Ed.)  degree,  students 
must,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School,  meet  the  following  specific  requirements:  (1)  eighteen  semes- 
ter hours  of  acceptable  prior  work  in  Education;  (2)  twelve  semester  hours 
acceptable  prior  work  in  a  minor  field  (exception:  if  psychology  or  sociology  is 
offered  for  the  minor,  six  semester  hours  of  work  completed  after  entering  the 
junior  year  in  college  will  be  accepted). 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

FOR    SENIORS    AND   GRADUATES 

207.  Technique  of  Teaching. — An  advanced  course  in  the  teaching  process, 
dealing  with  the  theory  underlying  sound  technique  and  applied  specifically  to 
the  work  of  the  elementarv  school.    3  s.h.  (e)  Professor  Carr 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

212.  Psychology  of  the  Elementary  School  Subjects. — A  study  of  the  psy- 
chology of  learning  as  applied  to  teaching  the  common  school  subjects.  3  s.h.  (e) 

Professor  Carr 

222.  The  Curriculum  and  Materials  of  the  Elementary  Grades. — A  study 
of  curriculum  problems  in  the  elementary  schools.    3  s.h.  (e)     Professor  Carr 

232.  Elementary  School  Supervision. — A  survey  of  supervision  as  a  means 
of  improving  instruction  and  adapting  the  curriculum  to  child  and  community 
needs.     3  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Carr 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

FOR   GRADUATES 

305.  The  Nature,  Function,  and  Reorganization  of  the  Curriculum. — Se- 
lected problems  guiding  the  reading  of  students.     Second  semester.    3  s.h. 

Professor  Carr 

EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION  AND   EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

FOR    SENIORS   AND   GRADUATES 

208.  Mental  Tests  and  Applications. — A  study  of  the  development  of  in- 
telligence testing,  the  concept  of  general  intelligence,  various  recent  applica- 
tions of  mental  tests,  and  training  in  the  giving  of  individual  tests.  Prerequi- 
site :  course  258  or  six  semester  hours  of  other  work  in  educational  psychology 
or  psychology.    3  s.h.  (e)  Assistant  Professor  Easley 

209.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education. — A  study  of  statistical 
methods  of  treating  educational  and  social  data  designed  to  enable  teachers 
or  administrators  to  interpret  and  use  the  results  of  scientific  investigations 
in  education.     2  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Scates 

216.  Psychological  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — A  study  of  ado- 
lescence and  the  psychology  of  learning  as  applied  to  teaching  the  principal 
high-school  subjects.     3  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Childs 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

217.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology. — A  systematic  survey  of  the  field 
of  educational  psychology,  required  of  all  majors  in  that  field.     3  s.h.   (e) 

Professor  Brownf.ll 
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218.  Educational  Implications  of  Genetic  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  through  the  stages  of  growth  and  learning,  with 
emphasis  upon  early  and  later  childhood ;  the  development  of  such  behavior 
patterns  as  play,  language,  etc. ;  the  process  of  socialization,  etc.  Prerequisite : 
six  semester  hours  of  psychology  or  educational  psychology.     3  s.h.  (e) 

Professor  Brownell 

219.  Experimental  Education. — This  course  is  designed  to  provide  train- 
ing (1)  in  planning,  (2)  in  prosecuting,  and  (3)  in  reporting  quantitative 
investigations  in  the  field  of  education,  more  especially  in  the  field  of  learn- 
ing and  teaching  the  various  school  subjects.     3  s.h.   (e) 

Professor  Brownell 

227.  The  Psychology  of  Learning:  Problems.— The  major  problems  re- 
lated to  the  learning  process  will  be  examined,  with  the  experimental  literature 
bearing  on  them.  The  curves  of  learning  and  forgetting,  the  distribution  of 
practice,  economical  methods  of  learning,  and  the  transfer  of  training  will  be 
the  major  topics  considered.     3  s.h.   (e)  Assistant  Professor  Easlev 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

228.  The    Psychology   of    Learning:    Theoretical   and    Experimental. — In 

this  semester  the  laws  of  learning,  the  most  important  explanatory  principles, 
and  the  major  systems  of  psychology  of  learning  will  be  considered.  Class 
experiments  will  run  throughout  the  semester.  Prerequisite :  course  227  or  its 
equivalent.     First  semester.     3  s.h.   (e)  Assistant  Professor  Easley 

237.  Investigations  in  Reading. — A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  more 
important  scientific  studies  in  reading;  interpretation  of  the  results  in  terms 
of  aims,  methods,  materials  of  instruction,  testing  diagnosis,  and  supervision; 
emphasis  on  problems  requiring   further  investigation.     3   s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Carr 

247.  Investigations  in  Arithmetic. — An  analytical  survey  of  investigations 
in  arithmetic,  with  three  purposes  in  view:  (1)  to  examine  the  techniques 
employed  with  respect  to  their  adequacy  as  means  of  solving  the  problems 
attacked;  (2)  to  test  the  validity  of  the  results  announced  and  the  values  of 
these  results  for  the  teaching  of  arithmetic;  (3)  to  locate  further  problems  in 
arithmetic  in  need  of  scientific  research.     Second  semester.     3  s.h.   (e) 

Professor  Brownell 

258.  Educational  Measurements. — A  critical  study  of  the  principles  and 
techniques  involved  in  measurement  in  education,  with  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual research.  Prerequisite :  twelve  semester  hours  in  the  Department,  in- 
cluding a  course  in  educational  psychology.     3  s.h.   (e) 

Associate  Professor  Scates 

for  graduates 
307-308.  Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology. — Required  of  graduate  stu- 
dents in  educational  psychology.    4  s.h.  (e) 

Prof-essor  Brownell  and  Assistant  Professor  Easley 

309-310.  Research  in  Educational  Psychology. — This  course  provides  op- 
portunity for  more  advanced  graduate  students  to  engage  in  individual  research 
projects  under  close  supervision.  Credit  allowed  proportionate  to  achievement 
and  time  devoted  to  the  course.  Enrollment  by  permission  of  instructor  only. 
3  to  6  s.h.  (e)  Professor  Brownell 

320.  Advanced  Educational  Statistics. — This  course  continues  the  work 
begun  in  Education  209,  dealing  particularly  with  further  methods  of  correla- 
tion and  with  various  applications  to  the  theory  of  measurement.  The  course 
does  not  require  a  background  of  mathematics  beyond  high-school  algebra. 
3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Scates 
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338.  Research  in  Reading. — A  course  designed  for  students  who  have 
original  problems  in  reading  which  they  desire  to  investigate.  Such  studies 
may  be  either  individual  or  co-operative.  Education  237  is  advised  as  a  pre- 
liminary course,  but  is  not  required.     3  s.h.  Professor  Carr 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

339.  Research  Course  in  Educational  Tests. — A  study  of  problems  in  the 
construction  and  interpretation  of  tests.  Prerequisite :  the  equivalent  of  course 
258.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Scates 

348.  Research  in  Arithmetic. — A  course  designed  for  students  who  have 
original  problems  in  arithmetic  which  they  desire  to  investigate.  Such  studies 
may  be  either  individual  or  co-operative.  Education  247  is  advised  as  a  pre- 
liminary course,  but  is  not  required.     3  s.h.  Professor  Browxell 

HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

FOR   SENIORS   AND  GRADUATES 

200.  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Education. — A  consideration  of 
fundamental  concepts  underlying  educational  theory.    3  s.h.    Professor  Holton 

214.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States. — A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  public  school  and  the  interaction  of  higher  education 
and  the  public  school.    3  s.h.  Professor  Holton 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

244.  Studies  in  the  Historical  Development  of  Public  School  Administra- 
tion.— An  advanced  course  devoted  to  the  development  of  public  school 
administration  in  the  South,  with  especial  reference  to  North  Carolina  as  a 
tvpe.     3  s.h.  Professor  Holton 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

254.  History  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States. — A  study  of 
historical  and  comparative  conceptions  of  the  secondary  school,  changes  in 
American  life  affecting  the  secondary  school,  present  status  of  the  secondary 
school,  current  tendencies  toward  expansion,  and  the  problem  of  state  and 
federal  aid.     3  s.h.  Professor  Proctor 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

264.  Recent  Movements  in  American  Education. — An  intensive  study  of 
educational  thought  and  practice  since  1900.    3  s.h.  Professor  Holton 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

294.  Comparative  Education:  Recent  Movements  in  European  Educa- 
tional Systems. — A  comparative  study  of  the  school  systems  of  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  with  emphasis  upon  changes  since  the  World  War.  First 
semester.     3  s.h.  Professor  Carr 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

FOR   SENIORS   AND   GRADUATES 

203.  Principles  of  School  Administration. — The  fundamental  facts  and 
procedures  of  school  administration,  an  analysis  of  the  problems  and  policies  of 
the  organization  and  direction  of  a  local  school  system,  and  the  functions  of 
the  various  school  officials.  Prerequisite :  Education  103  and  58,  or  six  se- 
mester hours  of  equivalent  work  in  education.     3  s.h.  Professor  Proctor 

233.  Administrative  Pupil-Accounting. — An  advanced  study  of  gradation 
and  classification  of  pupils,  with  incidental  attention  to  the  keeping  of  records 
and  the  making  of  reports.  The  study  includes  a  consideration  of  individual 
differences,   promotions,    acceleration,   and   retardation   of    pupils ;    the  various 
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plans  for  classification  and  gradation ;  interpreting  the  results  of  tests ;  and 
some  practice  in  the  computation  of  statistical  measures.  Second  semester. 
3  s.h.  Professor  Proctor 

234.  Secondary  School  Organization  and  Administration. — A  study  of  the 
outstanding  problems  of  secondary  school  organization  and  administration 
other  than  the  problem  of  gradation  and  classification  of  pupils.  First  semes- 
ter.   3  s.h.  Professor  Proctor 

253.  Legal  Phases  of  School  Administration. — A  study  of  judicial  de- 
cisions and  the  development  of  outstanding  features  of  statute  law  controlling 
school  administration,  with  special  emphasis  upon  North  Carolina  materials. 
3   s.h.  Professor  Holton 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

FOR   GRADUATES 

323.  Public  School  Finance. — A  study  of  educational  costs,  sources  of 
revenue  for  the  support  of  public  education,  collection  of  revenue,  basis  of  dis- 
tribution, and  accounting  for  funds  spent.     Second  semester.     3  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Professor  Proctor 

343.  State  and  County  School  Administration. — A  study  of  state  and 
county  organization  of  public  schools,  emphasizing  underlying  principles.  Sec- 
ond semester.     3  s.h.  Professor  Proctor 

363.  City  School  Administration. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  city  school  systems,  including  administrative  phases  of  super- 
vision.    3  s.h.  Professor  Proctor 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY 

FOR   SENIORS   AND   GRADUATES 

205.  Curriculum  Problems  in  Secondary  Education. — A  consideration  of 
the  aims  and  objectives  of  secondary  school  subjects,  emphasizing  practical 
problems  of  curriculum-making  in  the  high  school.     3  s.h.     Professor  Childs 

206.  Sociological  Foundations  of  the  Secondary  School  Subjects. — A  con- 
sideration of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  secondary  school.  Prerequisite: 
six  semester  hours  in  education,  including  course  105.    3  s.h.  (e) 

Professor  Childs 

215.  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance. — A  survey  of  the  literature  on 
guidance  with  special  reference  to  secondary  education ;  a  critical  study  of  the 
principles  and  techniques  used  in  guidance ;  an  attempt  to  locate  the  problems 
most  urgently  in  need  of  solution.  Prerequisite :  twelve  semester  hours  in  the 
Department,  including  course  105  or  course  206.    3  s.h.  (e)     Professor  Childs 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

225.  The  Teaching  of  History  and  the  Social  Studies. — Identical  with 
History  211.  The  course  counts  as  an  elective  in  the  Department  of  Education 
only  when  approved  by  the  Department  and  the  instructor.    3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Manchester 

246.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics. — Identical  with  Mathematics  204. 
The  course  counts  as  an  elective  in  the  Department  of  Education  only  when 
approved  by  the  Department  and  the  instructor.    3  s.h.  (e)     Professor  Rankin 

[Not  offered  unless  justified  by  enrollment] 

266.  The  Teaching  of  High-School  French.— Identical  with  French  218. 
First  semester.    3  s.h.  Professor  Webb 
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methodology  of  research 

for  graduates 

300.  Methods  of  Educational  Research:  Seminar. — Graduate  students  are 
instructed  in  methods  of  research  as  applied  to  selected  educational  problems. 
Each  student  must  select  for  intensive  study  and  practice  a  subject  in  which 
he  is  interested.     3  s.h.  Members  of  the  Department 

RELATED  COURSES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

FOR    MAJORS    IN   EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY,   ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION, 
AND    SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

Psychology  206.  Social  Psychology. — 3  s.h.     Associate  Professor  Adams 

Psychology  209.  Experimental  Methods  in  Human  Psychology. — 4  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Zener 

Psychology  212.  Physiological  Psychology. — 3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Kemp 

Psychology  215.  Developmental  Psychology. — 3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Adams 

Psychology  225.  Contemporary  Schools  of  Psychology. — 3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Zenef 

Psychology  306.  Seminar  in  Child  Psychology. — 2  or  3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Adams 

Psychology  309.  Theory  of  Learning. — 3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Adams 

Sociology  212.  Child  Welfare. — 3  s.h.  Professor  Jensen 

[Offered  in  summer  session,  1942] 

Sociology  213.  Constructive  Social  Policies. — 2  s.h.  Professor  Jensen 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

Sociology  319.  Principles  of  Sociology. — 3  s.h.  Professor  Ellwood 

Sociology  320.  History  of  Social  Philosophy. — 3  s.h.     Professor  Ellwood 

for  majors  in  public  school  administration 

Economics  230.  Public  Debts  in  the  United  States. — 3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Ratchford 

Political  Science  209.  State  and  Local  Government  in  the  United  States. — 
3  s.h.  Professor  Rankin 

Political  Science  291.  Municipal  Government. — 3  s.h.      Professor  Rankin 

Sociology  213.  Constructive  Social  Policies. — 2  s.h.  Professor  Jensen 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

FOR   MAJORS   IN    HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

History  209-210.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1763-1860  — 
6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Still 

Philosophy  205.  The  Philosophy  of  History. — 3  s.h.      Professor  Wibgeio 

Philosophy  208.  Political  Philosophy. — 3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Morgan 
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Philosophy  223.  Contemporary  Philosophy. — Second  semester.   3  s.h. 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Professor  Widcery 

Religion  291.  Christian  Ethics  I. — 3  s.h.  Professor  Smith 

Religion  292.  Christian  Ethics  II. — 3  s.h.  Professor  Smith 

Religion  393-394.  Religious  Thought  in  the  Rise  of  American  Culture. — 
6  s.h.  Professor  Smith 

Sociology  319.  Principles  of  Sociology. — 3  s.h.  Professor  Ellwood 

Sociology  320.  History  of  Social  Philosophy. — 3  s.h.      Professor  Ellwood 

ENGLISH 

professor  brown,  chairman— 204  gray  building;  professor  white,  director 

of  graduate  studies — 401   library;   professors   baum,   gilbert,  gohdes, 

hubbell,  and  irving  j  associate  professors  allen  and  ward 

All  graduate  students  in  English  must  pass  a  general  examination  before 
they  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  a  degree.  This  examination  is  given 
at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  semester  and  must  be  taken  at  that  time  by 
all  new  students.  Those  who  do  not  pass  will  not  be  accepted  as  candidates 
for  a  degree  during  the  year  in  which  they  fail,  but  they  may  take  the  exami- 
nation offered  to  graduate  students  entering  at  the  opening  of  the  first  term 
of  the  following  Summer  School. 

FOR     SENIORS     AND     GRADUATES 

201-202.  Anglo-Saxon. — The  first  half  of  the  year  is  given'to  the  reading 
of  prose  and  to  a  study  of  the  language;  the  second  half,  to  the  reading  of 
Beowulf.     6   s.h.  Professor  Brown 

203-204.  Chaucer. — The  work  consists  of  the  reading  and  study  of  the 
principal  Canterbury  Tales,  the  Troilus,  the  minor  poems,  and  some  of  the 
translations.     Students  prepare  a  reading  report  and  a  term  paper.     6  s.h. 

Professor  Baum 

207-208.  English  Literature,  1400-1550. — 6  s.h.  Professor  Baum 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

209-210.  English  Literature  other  than  Drama,  1625-1700. — 6  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Ward 

211-212.  English  Literature  other  than  Drama,  1550-1625. — 6  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Allen 

213-214.  Folk-Lore  and  Folk-Songs. — The  course  consists  of  an  extensive 
study  during  the  first  semester  of  the  field  of  folk-lore  and  during  the  second 
semester,  of  the  ballad  and  of  other  folk-songs.     6  s.h.         Professor  Brown 

215-216.  Elizabethan  Drama. — 6  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Allen 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

217.  Spenser. — In  this  course  students  make  a  detailed  study  of  Spenser's 
work,  giving  special  attention  to  the  major  poems.  There  are  frequent  written 
reports  and  one  term  paper.    3  s.h.  Professor  Gilbert 

218.  Milton.— A  detailed  study  of  Milton's  prose  and  poetry  with  emphasis 
on  the  major  poems  constitutes  the  work  of  the  course.  There  are  frequent 
written  reports  and  a  term  paper.    3  s.h.  Professor  Gilbert 
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219-220.  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — The  prose  and 
poetry  of  the  Age  of  Pope  are  reviewed  in  the  first  semester,  of  the  Age  of 
Johnson  in  the  second.    Term  papers  are  required.    6  s.h.        Professor  Irving 

227-228.  Literary  Criticism. — The  work  of  the  course  consists  of  a  study 
of  the  history  of  literary  criticism  from  Aristotle  to  the  present.  There  are 
oral  and  written  reports  and  a  term  paper.    6  s.h.  Professor  Gilbert 

229-230.  American  Literature,  1800-1870. — A  survey  of  the  principal 
writers  of  the  period.  There  are  term  papers  and  two  oral  reports  each  semes- 
ter.    6  s.h.  Professor  Hubbell 

Professor  Gohdes 


231.  Special  Studies  in  Emerson. — 3  s.h. 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

233-234.  American  Literature  since  1870. — 6  sh. 

239-240.  Shakespeare  Problems.— 6  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 


269-270.  Southern  Literature  and  Culture.- 
[Only  269  offered  in  1942-43] 


s.h. 


for  graduates 
303-304.  Studies  in  Elizabethan  Literature. — 6  s.h. 


Professor  Gohdes 
Professor  Brown 

Professor  Hubbell 
Professor   Gilbert 


307-308.  Southern  Literature  and  Culture  in  the  United  States. — 6  s.h. 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Professor  Hubbell 

313-314.  Studies  in  the  Romantic  Writers  of  the  Early  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.— 6  s.h.  Professor  White 

315-316.  Middle  English. — 3  s.h.  (1J/2  s.h.  each  term).         Professor  Baum 

317-318.  Studies  in  Victorian  Literature. — 6  s.h.  Professor  Baum 

349-350.  Research  Courses. — 6  s.h. 

All  candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  have  credit  for  one  of  these 
courses  or  the  equivalent ;  students  who  wish  to  elect  one  of  these  as  a  seminar 
course  should  consult  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  as  earlv  as  possible. 

In  1942-43   (e),    (h),  and   (i)   are  offered. 


(a)  Folk-Lore  and  the  Ballad. 

(b)  Shakespeare  Problems. 

(c)  English  Language  and  Literature,  1200-1550. 

(d)  Victorian  Literature. 

(e)  Elizabethan  and  Seventeenth-Century  Literature. 

(f)  Literary  Criticism. 

(g)  The  Eighteenth  Century, 
(h)  The  Romantic  Movement. 


Professor  Brown 

Professor  Brown 

Professor  Baum 

Professor  Baum 

Professor  Gilbert 

Professor  Gilbert 

Professor  Irving 

Professor  White 


(i)    American  Literature. 


Professors  Gohdes  and  Hubbell 
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related  courses  in  other  departments 

The  attention  of  students  of  English   is  directed  to  the  following  courses : 

German  301-302.  Gothic — Middle  High  German.— 6  s.h. 

Professor  Vollmer 

Greek  201-202.  Greek  Tragedy. — 6  s.h. 

Professor  Peppler  and  Assistant  Professor  Way 

History  221-222.  The  Age  of  the  Renaissance. — 6  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Nelson 

History  223-224.  Medieval  Institutions  and  Culture. — 6  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Quynn 


Philosophy  201-202.  The  Philosophy  of  Art. — 6  s.h.  (e) 


Professor  Gilbert 


Philosophy  213-214.  History  of  Esthetics. — 6  s.h.  (e)        Professor  Gilbert 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

Psychology  202.  Psychology  of  Esthetics. — 3  s.h.        Professor  Lundholm 

FORESTRY 

professor    korstian,    chairman    and    director    of    graduate    studies — few- 
quadrangle,  house  gg-010;  professors  beal,  Schumacher,  and  wolf; 
associate  professors  coile,  harrar,  kramer,  maughan, 
and  thomson 

Major  and  minor  work  is  offered  in  the  more  scientific  aspects  of  forestry 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  to  students 
who  have  received  degrees  from  professional  schools  of  forestry  of  recognized 
standing  or  from  approved  colleges  or  universities.  Work  for  these  degrees 
may  be  pursued  only  in  forest-tree  physiology,  wood  anatomy  and  properties, 
forest  pathology,  silvics,  forest  soils,  forest  mensuration,  forest  management, 
forest  entomology,  and  forest  economics,  except  that  a  major  cannot  be  taken 
in  forest  management.  College  graduates  who  have  had  specialized  training 
in  botany  or  soil  science  and  in  allied  basic  subjects,  such  as  physics,  chemistry, 
geology,  and  zoology,  may  pursue  graduate  study  and  research  only  in  the 
specialized  fields  for  which  their  previous  work  has  qualified  them.  Students 
who  do  not  have  previous  training  in  forestry  will  be  required  to  complete  a 
minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  approved  work  in  the  Division  of  For- 
estry as  a  preliminary  requirement  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  A.M. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees.  These  men  will  not  be  regarded  as  professionally  trained 
foresters.  For  information  on  professional  training  in  forestry,  see  Bulletin 
of  the  School  of  Forestry. 

FOR    SENIORS   AND  GRADUATES 

224.  Forest  Pathology. — Special  reference  to  diseases  of  forest  trees.  Pre- 
requisites :  Botany  1  and  2,  and  Forestry  253-254,  or  equivalents.     4  s.h. 

Professor  Wolf 

231.  Forest  Entomology. — Morphology,  general  classification,  life  his- 
tories, and  control  of  insects  injurious  to  forest  trees,  logs,  and  lumber.     3  s.h. 

Professor  Beal 

251.  Sampling  Methods  in  Forestry. — Statistical  background  for  solution 
of  sampling  problems  with  special  reference  to  sample  inventory  of  a  forest 
property.     Prerequisite:  Forestry  S151.     2  s.h.  Professor  Schumacher 
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252.  Forest  Mensuration. — Empirical  equations  and  curve  fitting  appro- 
priate for  construction  of  timber  yield  tables,  tree  volume  and  taper  tables ; 
significance  tests  and  graphical  solution  of  equations.  Assignments  require 
operation  of  calculating  machines.     Prerequisite:   Forestry  251.     2  s.h. 

Professor  Schumacher 

253-254.  Dendrology. — Nomenclature,  classification,  and  identification  of 
woody  plants  with  special  reference  to  species  indigenous  to  southeastern 
United  States  and  other  important  forest  regions  of  temperate  North  America. 
Laboratory  and  field  work.     Prerequisite :  one  year  of  botany.     4  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Harrar 

257.  Design  of  Forestry  Experiments  and  Analysis  of  Data. — Role  of  ex- 
perimental design  in  field  and  laboratory,  and  statistical  analysis  of  data  as 
aspects  of   scientific  method  in  forest  research.     5  s.h. 

Professor  Schumacher 

259.  Wood  Anatomy  and  Properties. — Anatomical,  chemical,  and  non- 
mechanical  physical  properties  of  wood ;  macroscopic  and  microscopic  identi- 
fication of  more  important  woods  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisites :  one 
year  of  botany  and  Chemistry  1  and  2,  or  equivalents.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Harrar 

261.  Forest  Soils. — Origin,  development,  and  classification  of  soils  with 
special  emphasis  on  those  developed  in  climates  supporting  forests ;  morpho- 
logical, physical,  and  chemical  properties  of  soils  in  relation  to  growth  of 
trees  ;  field  identification,  field  sampling,  laboratory  analysis,  and  interpretation 
of  field  and  laboratory  observations  ;  interrelationships  of  soil  and  forest  cover. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1  and  2,  and  Physics  1,  or  equivalents;  physical 
geology  and  analytical  chemistry  are  also  desirable.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Coile 

264.  Silvics. — Ecological  foundations  of  silviculture  with  special  reference 
to  forest  site  factors  ;  influence  of  forests  on  their  environment ;  growth  and 
development  of  trees  and  stands ;  origin,  development,  and  classification  of 
forest  communities  ;  methods  of  studying  forest  environments.  Desirable  pre- 
requisites :  plant  physiology,  plant  ecology,  and  Forestry  253-254  and  261,  or 
equivalents.    3  s.h.  Professor  Korstiax 

276.  Forest  Policy. — Critical  study  of  forestry  movement  and  development 
of  a  forest  policy,  particularly  in  the  United  States ;  brief  resume  of  forestry 
in  important  foreign  countries ;  public  land  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  develop- 
ment of  federal  and  state  forestry;   forestry  laws.     2  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Thomson* 

279.  Economics  of  Forestry.— Principles  of  forest  economics.  Economic 
and  social  values  of  forests ;  forest  resources  and  wood  requirements ;  eco- 
nomics of  wood  production  and  consumption ;  prices  of  forest  products  ;  for- 
estry and  public  finance ;  forestry  and  land  use ;  forestry  credit ;  forest  fire 
insurance ;  forestry  as  a  private  business  enterprise.  Prerequisite :  at  least 
one  course  in  the  principles  of  economics.    3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Thomson 

for  graduates 

323-324.  Advanced  Forest  Pathology. — Advanced  study  and  research  on 
life  histories  and  control  of  diseases  of  forest  trees  to  meet  individual  needs 
of  graduate  students.  Prerequisites :  plant  physiology  and  forest  pathology. 
Credits  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Wolf 
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351-352.  Advanced  Physiology  of  Forest  Trees. — Advanced  study  and  re- 
search on  problems  in  physiology  of  forest  trees  to  meet  individual  needs  of 
graduate  students.  Prerequisites :  plant  physiology  and  plant  ecology  or  sil- 
vics.     Credits  to  be  arranged.  Associate  Professor  Kramer 

354.  Forest  Soil  Fertility. — Experimental  approach  to  the  problems  of 
fertility  in  forest  soil.  Influence  of  stand  composition  on  nitrogen  transforma- 
tion. Methods  of  studying  the  exchange  complex  and  the  significance  of  base 
exchange  in  forest  soil  fertility.  Prerequisites :  Forestry  251  and  261,  and 
plant  physiology,  or  equivalents ;  bacteriology  and  analytical  and  organic  chem- 
istry are  desirable.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Coile 

356.  Economic  Forces  in  Forestry. — Analysis  of  classical  and  contem- 
porary theories  of  forest  valuation.  Principles  underlying  the  measurement  of 
forces  determining  forestry  values.  Prerequisites ;  Forestry  279  and  282,  or 
equivalents ;   courses   in  economic  theory  are  desirable.     2  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Thomson 

357-358.  Research  in  Forestry. — Credits  to  be  arranged.  Students  who 
have  had  adequate  training  may  do  research  under  direction  of  members  of 
the  Faculty  in  the  following  branches  of  forestry : 

a.  Silvics. — Prerequisites  :  Forestry  253-254,  261,  and  264,  or  equivalents. 

Professor  Korsttan 

b.  Forest  Soils. — Prerequisite  :  Forestry  261  or  equivalent. 

Associate  Professor  Coile 

d.  Forest  Management. — Prerequisite  :  Forestry  281  or  equivalent. 

Associate  Professor  Maughan 

e.  Forest  Economics. — Prerequisite :  Forestry  279  or  equivalent. 

Associate  Professor  Thomson 

f.  Wood  Anatomy  and  Properties. — Prerequisites :  Forestry  259  and  260, 
or  equivalents.  Associate  Professor  Harrar 

g.  Forest  Mensuration. — Prerequisites  :  Forestry  S151,  251,  and  252,  or 
equivalents.  Professor  Schumacher 

h.  Forest  Entomology. — Prerequisite :  Forestry  231  or  equivalent. 

Professor  Beal 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

professor  vollmer,  chairman  and  director  of  graduate  studies — 205  PAGE 
auditorium;  professor  krummel 

for  seniors  and  graduates 

201-202.  Goethe. — A  careful  study  of  Goethe's  life  and  works,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  broader  aspects  of  his  ever-widening  interests  and  literary 
activities.    6  s.h.  Professor  Krummel 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

207-208.  German  Romanticism. — The  course  covers  the  entire  field  of 
German  Romanticism  from  1800  to  1850.    6  s.h.  Professor  Vollmer 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

209-210.  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  and  Hebbel. — A  study  of  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  German  drama  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.    6  s.h. 

Professor  Krummel 
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211-212.  Heinrich  Heine  and  the  Young  German  Movement. — A  study  of 
the  German  poet  and  his  immediate  successors  in  the  movement  known  as 
Jtmgdeutschland.     6  s.h.  Professor  Vollmer 

213-214.  Literature  of  the  Empire,  1871-1914. — A  study  of  the  literature 
of  this  period  as  determined  particularly  by  the  philosophical,  social,  political, 
and  religious  factors.    6  s.h.  Professor  Vollmer 

FOR   GRADUATES 

301-302.  Gothic — Middle  High  German. — In  the  first  term  the  essentials 
of  Gothic  morphology,  phonology,  and  grammar  are  investigated,  and  original 
Gothic  literature  is  read.  In  the  second  term  the  leading  medieval  German 
epics  are  read  in  the  original.     6  s.h.  Professor  Vollmer 

303-304.  German  Seminar. — A  seminar  will  be  conducted  in  an  eighteenth- 
or  nineteenth-century  field  for  properly  qualified  students.  Credit  to  be  ar- 
ranged. Professors  Vollmer  and  Krummel 

RELATED  COURSES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

The  following  courses  in  other  departments  are  recommended  to  students, 
who  are  majoring  in  Germanics,  as  particularly  valuable  in  building  a  proper 
background  for  Germanic  studies : 

Certain  graduate  courses  in  literature  or  philology  offered  by  the  ancient 
and  modern  language  departments,  to  be  selected  after  consultation  with  the 
German  Department. 

History  217-218.  Europe  since  1870. — 6  s.h.  Professor  Carroll 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

History  221-222.  The  Age  of  the  Renaissance. — 6  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Nelson 

History  223-224.  Medieval  Institutions  and  Culture. — 6  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Quynn 

History  225-226.  The  Age  of  the  Reformation. — 6  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Associate   Professor   Nelson 

Philosophy  201-202.  The  Philosophy  of  Art.— 6  s.h.  (e) 

Professor  Gilbert 

Philosophy  213-214.  History  of  Esthetics. — 6  s.h.  (e)       Professor  Gilbert 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

Philosophy  223.  Contemporary  Philosophy. — Second  semester.     3  s.h. 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Professor  Widgerv 

Philosophy  244.  Nietzsche  and  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 3  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Associate  Professor  Morgan 

Sociology  320.  History  of  Social  Philosophy. — 3  s.h.     Professor  Ellwood 

HISTORY 

professor  laprade,  chairman  and  director  of  graduate  studies — 2b  west 

duke  building;  professors  Carroll,  clyde,  and  sydnor;  associate 

professors  lanning  and  nelson  ;  ASSISTANT  professors 

MANCHESTER,   QUYNN,    STILL,  AND   WOODY 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

209-210.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1763-1860.— A  study 
of  the  Colonial  foundations  of  American  constitutional  attitudes,  the  constitu- 
tional aspects  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  framing  and  ratification  of  the 
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Constitution,  the  statehood  process  and  the  extension  of  democracy,  the  con- 
stitutional implications  of  sectional  conflict,  and  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
relation  to  the  problems  of  an  industrial  America.  Prerequisites  :  courses  91 
and  92.    6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Still 

215-216.  Foreign  Policy  and  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States. — The  work 
in  the  first  semester,  covering  the  period  1775-1877,  deals  with  such  topics  as 
the  origins  and  evolution  of  basic  foreign  policies;  isolation  from  Europe; 
paramount  interests  in  Latin  America,  including  the  Monroe  Doctrine ;  inter- 
national co-operation  in  the  Far  East.  The  work  in  the  second  semester, 
covering  the  period  since  1877,  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  rise  of  the  new 
Manifest  Destiny ;  beginnings  of  American  imperialism  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Far  East ;  the  failure  of  traditional  neutrality  in  the  first  World  War ; 
post-war  conflicts  between  isolation  and  collective  security ;  involvement  in 
the  second  World  War.     6  s.h.  Professor  Clyde 

230.  The  Portuguese  Empire  and  the  Rise  of  Brazil. — The  course  will 
deal  with  Portuguese  explorations,  the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  Empire 
in  the  East,  the  transplanting  of  Portuguese  culture  overseas,  and  the  rise  of 
a  native  Brazilian  civilization.     3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Manchester 

231.  The  Hispanic  Colonies  of  the  New  World. — The  development  of  the 
Iberian  states  as  colonizing  powers,  the  work  of  the  conquerors,  the  Spanish 
colonial  policy  and  system,  their  influences  and  results,  native  races,  the  inter- 
national contest  for  supremacy,  and  the  decay  of  Spanish  power  in  America 
and  the  Philippines.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Lanning 

232.  The  Hispanic  American  Republics  of  the  New  World. — 3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Lanning 

233.  The  Cultural  and  Institutional  History  of  Colonial  Hispanic  Amer- 
ica.— 3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Lanning 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

234.  Political  and  Social  Problems  in  the  Hispanic  American  Republics. — 
3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Lanning 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

263-264.  American  Colonial  History  and  the  Revolution,  1606-1783. — The 

growth  of  institutions  and  economic  life  in  the  English  colonies  ;  the  American 
Revolution.    6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Woody 

265-266.  The  Westward  Movement  in  the  United  States. — A  study  of  the 
progress  of  settlement  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast  with  especial 
attention  to  the  transmission  of  culture,  developments  in  transportation,  the 
transition  from  agrarian  to  urban  communities,  the  process  of  state  making, 
and  the  social,  economic,  and  political  effects  of  the  westward  march  upon 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.    6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Still 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

FOR  GRADUATES 

304.  The  Union,  Confederacy,  and  Reconstruction. — The  growth  of  South- 
ern nationalism,  secession,  the  problems  of  the  Union  and  Confederacy,  and 
political  and  economic  adjustments  during  Reconstruction.    Year  course.    4  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Woody 

315.  Seminar  in  Southern  History. — Year  course.     2  s.h. 

Professor  Sydnor 

321.  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish-American  Colonies. 
— Year  course.    2  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Lanning 
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336.  The  South  in  Federal  Politics,  1789-1860.— The  interests  and  political 
actions  of  the  South  on  such  questions  as  public  lands,  internal  improvements, 
foreign  policy,  the  tariff,  and  slavery;  the  political  techniques  and  theories  of 
the  South.     Year  course.    4  s.h.  Professor  Sydnor 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

337.  Social  and  Economic  Life  of  the  Old  South. — Conditions  and  trends 
in  the  South  in  respect  to  population  movements,  transportation,  agriculture, 
slavery,  urban  life,  commerce,  manufacturing,  religion,  education,  and  other 
intellectual  activities.     Year  course.     4  s.h.  Professor  Sydxor 

EUROPE  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 

FOR   SENIORS   AND   GRADUATES 

217-218.  Europe  since  1870. — International  relations  since  the  Franco- 
German  War  is  the  chief  subject  of  study  in  this  course;  special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  underlying  economic  and  political  influences.     6  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Professor  Carroll 

219-220.  The  History  of  the  European  Proletariat. — This  course  is  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  origins,  expansion,  and  organization  of  the  industrial 
working  classes  of  Europe.  The  following  problems  are  emphasized :  the 
decline  of  serfdom,  the  growth  of  an  urban  working  class  and  social  revolu- 
tions in  England,  France,  and  Germany  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
results  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  labor  movements  and  theories  during 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.     6  s.h.  Professor  Carroll 

221-222.  The  Age  of  the  Renaissance. — The  decline  of  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  medieval  civilization  and  the  rise  of  modern  European  institutions 
with  particular  attention  to  intellectual  movements  from  Dante  to  Erasmus. 
6  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Xelsox 

223-224.  Medieval  Institutions  and  Culture. — A  consideration  of  the  clas- 
sical heritage,  the  Germanic  infusion,  development  of  ecclesiastical,  feudal, 
monarchical,  and  communal  institutions,  relations  of  Church  and  State,  the 
rise  of  universities,  vernacular  literature,  philosophy,  and  art,  in  the  period 
300-1300  A.D.    6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Quyxn 

225-226.  The  Age  of  the  Reformation. — A  survey  of  European  civilization 
from  1500  through  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.     6  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Associate  Professor  Nelson 

241-242.  The  United  States  in  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Pacific. — This  course 
is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  westernization  of  the  Far  East  in  the  twentieth 
century.  In  particular  it  examines  the  interests  and  policies  of  the  United 
States  as  these  have  affected  the  political,  economic,  and  social  structure  of 
Fastern  Asia  and  Pacific  islands  such  as  the  Philippines.     6  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Professor  Clyde 

FOR  GRADUATES 

305.  Seminar  in  the  History  of  England  and  the  British  Empire. — The 
work  consists  of  practical  training  in  the  methods  of  historical  research  based 
on  sources  for  modern  British  history.     Year  course.     2  s.h. 

Professor  Laprade 

317.  Seminar  in  Recent  European  History. — Year  course.       2  s.h. 

Professor  Carroll 

325.  British  Nationality  and  Public  Opinion. — A  study  of  the  various 
political  and  social  groups  that  have  contended  for  power  in  England  since 
the  sixteenth  century  and  the  methods  they  used.     Year  course.     4  s.h. 

Professor  Laprade 
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327.  Modern  Phases  of  the  English  Constitution. — A  brief  review  of  the 
medieval  constitution,  followed  by  a  more  intensive  study  of  certain  aspects 
of  its  development  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Year 
course.     4  s.h.  Professor  Laprade 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

343.  Seminar  in  the  History  of  American  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Far 
East. — Year  course.     2  s.h.  Professor   Clyde 

HISTORIOGRAPHY  AND  THE  TEACHING   OF   HISTORY 

FOR   SENIORS   AND  GRADUATES 

211.  The  Teaching  of  History  and  the  Social  Studies. — The  work  consists 
of  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  aims  and  values  in  teaching  history  and 
civics,  textbooks,  programs  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  the  use  of  maps 
and  pictures,  the  making  of  lesson  plans  for  use  in  the  high  school,  and  other 
problems  of  high-school  teaching.    3  s.h.      Assistant  Professor  Manchester 

FOR  GRADUATES 

320.  Historiography. — A  critical  study  of  the  process  of  finding,  apprais- 
ing, and  interpreting  the  sources  of  history  and  of  the  presentation  of  the 
results  in  narrative.  Works  of  important  historians  from  Herodotus  to  the 
present  are  analyzed.  The  student  undertakes  specific  exercises  in  research, 
criticism,  and  narration.  There  is  consideration  of  such  general  topics  as 
schools,  theories,  philosophies,  and  the  function  of  history.  Year  course.  4  s.h. 
[Not  offered  in  1942-431  Associate  Professor  Nelson 

This  course  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy who  are  in  residence  as  many  as  two  years  at  Duke  University  unless 
excused  therefrom  by  the  Department. 

329.  Historiography  of  the  South. — Attention  is  given  to  the  more  im- 
portant printed  and  manuscript  sources  and  to  the  writings  of  the  older  his- 
torians. Bibliographical  and  research  problems  are  introduced.  Year  course. 
4  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Woody 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

RELATED  COURSES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Economics  231.  Economic  History  of  Modern  Europe. — 3  s.h. 

Professor  Hamilton 

Economics  232.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — 3  s.h. 

Professor  Hamilton 

Economics  311-312.  History  of  Political  Economy. — 6  s.h. 

Economics   315.   Economic    Systems. — 3    s.h.  Professor  Hoover 

Economics  316.  Economic  Functions  of  the  State. — 3  s.h. 

Professor  Hoover 

Political  Science  223.  Political  Thought  to  the  Seventeenth  Century. — 
3  s.h.  Professor  Wilson 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

Political   Science   224. — Modern  Political  Theory. — 3   s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Professor  Wilson 

Religion  309.   History  of  the   Ancient  Near  East. — 3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Stinespeing 
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Religion  393-394.  Religious  Thought  in  the  Rise  of  American  Culture. — 
6  s.h.  Professor  Smith 

Sociology  237.  Indians  of  North  America. — 3  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Associate  Professor  Gillin 

Sociology  238.  Anthropological  Backgrounds  of  Latin  America. — 3  s.h. 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Associate  Professor  Gillin 

Sociology  239.  Acculturation  and  Cultural  Synthesis. — 3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Gillin 

Sociology  240.  The  Peoples  of  Africa. — 3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Gillin 

Sociology  320.  History  of  Social  Philosophy. — 3  s.h.     Professor  Ellwood 

MATHEMATICS 

professor   gergen,   chairman   and  director   of  graduate   studies — 03   GRAY 

BUILDING;   PROFESSORS   ELLIOTT,   RANKIN,   AND  THOMAS;   ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSORS    CARLITZ   AND  ROBERTS  ;   ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 

DRESSEL ;   DR.  BOAS 

The  Department  offers  basic  courses  in  each  of  the  main  divisions  of 
mathematics :  algebra,  analysis,  geometry,  and  applied  mathematics. 

The  Master's  degree  with  major  in  mathematics  is  awarded  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  scholarship.  The  candidate's  preliminary  mathematical  work  must 
be  approved  by  the  Department  through  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 
It  must  include  differential  and  integral  calculus  and  an  additional  six  semes- 
ter hours  of  work  in  mathematical  courses  of  at  least  Junior  level.  Eighteen  of 
the  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  course  work  required  by  the  general  regu- 
lations for  the  degree  must  be  taken  in  the  Department. 

The  Doctor's  degree  with  major  in  mathematics  is  awarded  as  a  recognition 
of  potential  ability  and  training  in  research.  The  original  dissertation  is  the 
most  important  of  the  formal  requirements  for  it.  A  candidate  should  have 
this  requirement  in  mind  from  the  outset  and  plan  his  courses  accordingly. 

Because  of  the  important  mathematical  literature  in  French  and  German, 
all  students  taking  graduate  work  in  mathematics  should  have  a  practical  read- 
ing knowledge  of  these  languages  near  the  beginning  of  their  graduate  study. 

FOR   SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

201.  History  of  Mathematics. — Evolution  of  the  number  system,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  calculus,  and  mod- 
ern geometry.  Brief  sketches  of  mathematicians.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  differential  calculus.     3  s.h.  Professor  Rankin 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

204.  Teaching  of  Mathematics. — Fundamental  processes,  methods  of  study, 
mathematical  literature,  content  of  courses,  applications,  use  of  instruments, 
correlation  of  different  branches.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Must  be  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  integral  calculus.     3  s.h.  Professor  Rankin 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

225.  Theory  of  Equations. — Permutations,  determinants,  matrices,  linear 
systems,  polynomials  and  their  roots,  constructibility,  resultants,  discriminants, 
simultaneous  equations.  Second  semester.  Offered,  in  alternate  years.  Pre- 
requisite:  integral  calculus.     3  s.h.  Professor  Thomas 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 
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227-228.  Theory  of  Numbers. — Congruences,  arithmetic  functions,  com- 
pound moduli,  quadratic  reciprocity,  Gauss  sums,  quadratic  forms,  sums  of 
squares.     Prerequisite :  integral  calculus.     6  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Carlitz 

229-230.  Algebraic  Numbers. — Ideals,  unique  factorization,  divisors  of  the 
discriminant,  determination  of  the  class  number.  Prerequisite :  Mathematics 
225.    6  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Carlitz 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

235-236.  Modern  Algebra. — Groups,  fields,  rings,  matrices,  quadratic  and 
bilinear  forms,  general  Galois  theory,  hypercomplex  systems.  Prerequisite : 
integral  calculus.    6  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Carlitz 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

255-256.  Projective  Geometry. — Postulational,  synthetic  treatment  center- 
ing around  Desargues'  theorem  and  the  principle  of  projectivity.  Conies,  co- 
ordinates, order,  continuity,  metric  properties.  Prerequisite :  integral  cal- 
culus.   6  s.h.  Professor  Thomas 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

271-272.  Introductory  Topology. — Topological  properties  of  Euclidean 
spaces ;  set-theoretic  and  combinatorial  methods.  Prerequisite :  integral  cal- 
culus.   6  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Roberts 

275.  Probability. — Combinatory  analysis,  mean  values,  Bernoulli's  the- 
orem, probability  integral,  applications  to  statistics.  Prerequisite :  integral 
calculus.    3  s.h.  Dr.  Boas 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

281.  Elementary  Potential  Theory. — Newtonian  potentials,  vector  fields, 
Dirichlet  and  Neumann  problems.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisite  : 
integral  calculus.    3  s.h.  Professor  Gergen 

282.  Differential  Equations  of  Mathematical  Physics. — Hamilton-Jacobi 
equation,  heat  equation,  wave  equation,  telegraphic  equation,  Schrodinger's 
equation.     Offered  in  alternate  years.     Prerequisite :  integral  calculus.     3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Dressel 

283.  Fourier  Series  and  Spherical  Harmonics. — Fourier  series  and  in- 
tegrals, Legendre  polynomials,  spherical  harmonics,  Bessel  functions,  applica- 
tions to  mathematical  physics.  Second  semester.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  integral  calculus.     3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Dressel 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

284.  Vector  Analysis. — Vectors  in  three-dimensional  Euclidean  space  with 
applications  to  physics ;  introduction  to  tensor  analysis.  First  semester.  Of- 
fered in  alternate  years.     Prerequisite  :  integral  calculus.     3  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Professor  Thomas 

287.  Mathematical  Logic. — Boole-Schroeder  algebra  of  logic,  system  of 
Principia  Mathematica,  strict  and  material  implication.    3  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Associate  Professor  Carlitz 

288.  Foundations  of  Mathematics. — Postulates  for  groups,  fields,  rings, 
Boolean  algebras.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Carlitz 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

291-292.  Theory  of  Functions. — Fundamental  concepts  in  the  theory  of 
functions  of  real  and  complex  variables.  Limits,  implicit  functions,  power 
series,  double  series,   Stieltjes  integrals,  Cauchy's  theorem  and  its  applications, 
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residues,   Riemann   surfaces,   conformal   mapping.     Prerequisite :   second  course 
in  calculus.    6  s.h.  Professor  Gergex 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

FOR  GRADUATES 

301-302.  Algebraic  Geometry. — Homogeneous  co-ordinates,  singular  points 
and  lines,  Newton's  parallelogram,  Pliicker's  equations,  intersections  of  curves. 
Prerequisite :  Mathematics  255-256.    6  s.h.  Professor  Thomas 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

325-326.  Real  Variable. — The  number  system ;  theory  of  sets ;  transfinite 
numbers;  Baire  classes;  Lebesgue,  Stieltjes  and  Denjoy  integrals;  linear 
operations.     Prerequisite:  Mathematics  291-292.    6  s.h.  Dr.  Boas 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

331-332.  Complex  Variable. — Analytic  continuation,  conformal  mapping, 
univalent  functions,  meromorphic  functions,  analytic  functions  of  several  com- 
plex variables.     Prerequisite:  Mathematics  291-292.     6  s.h.  Dr.  Boas 

333-334.  Analytic  Theory  of  Numbers. — Distribution  of  primes :  primes  in 
an  arithmetic  progression ;  Waring  and  Goldbach  problems.  Prerequisite : 
Mathematics  291-292.    6  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Carlitz 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

337-338.  Existence  Theorems. — Systems  of  partial  differential  equations ; 
Pfaffian  systems ;  theorems  of  Cauchy,  Riquier,  and  Cartan ;  singular  integral 
varieties.     Prerequisite :  Mathematics  291-292.     6  s.h.  Professor  Thomas 

341-342.  Integral  Equations. — Volterra  and  Fredholm  integral  equations, 
application  to  boundary  problems  of  differential  equations.  Prerequisites : 
elementary  differential  equations  and  second  course  in  calculus.     6  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Professor  Elliott 

343-344.  Ordinary  Differential  Equations. — Solution  by  separation  of 
variables,  exact  differentials,  integrating  factors,  solution  in  series,  Cauchy's 
existence  theorem,  linear  differential  systems,  singular  points,  partial  differ- 
ential equations  equivalent  to  ordinary  systems.  Prerequisite :  Mathematics 
291-292.    6  s.h.  Professor  Thomas 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

353-354.  Trigonometric  Series. — Topics  in  the  theory  of  trigonometric, 
particularly  Fourier,  series ;  related  results  in  Lebesgue  integration  and  com- 
plex variable.     Prerequisite :  Mathematics  325-326.    6  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Professor  Gergex 

371-372.  Dimension  Theory. — Abstract  spaces,  separation  theory  for  Eu- 
clidean spaces,  dimension  theory.     Prerequisite:   Mathematics  271-272.     6  s.h. 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Associate  Professor  Roberts 

373-374.  Continuous  Transformations. — Recent  results  concerning  a  num- 
ber of  special  types  of  continuous  transformations.  Prerequisite :  Mathematics 
271-272.    6  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Roberts 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

382.  Potential  Theory. — Properties  of  harmonic  functions,  boundary  value 
problems,  potentials  of  general  mass  distributions.  Prerequisites :  Mathematics 
281  and  325-326.    3  s.h.  Professor  Gergen 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 
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PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR  WIDGERY,  CHAIRMAN  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES — 303  DIVINITY 

SCHOOL;    PROFESSORS    GILBERT    AND    SMITH;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS 

LEONARD    AND     MORGAN  ;     DR.     MCLARTY 

Courses  normally  given  in  alternate  years  marked  f  are  offered  in  1942-43. 
Those  marked  *  are  not  offered  in  1942-43. 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

201-202.  fThe  Philosophy  of  Art. — Study  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
esthetic  experience  and  forms  of  beauty  with  analysis  of  examples.  Particu- 
lar attention  will  be  given  to  recent  writers  on  esthetics.    6  s.h.  (e) 

Professor  Gilbert 

203.  The  Philosophy  of  Conduct. — A  critical  study  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  ethics.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Morgan 

205.  fThe  Philosophy  of  History. — An  inquiry  into  the  logic  and  meth- 
odology of  the  knowledge  of  history,  and  into  the  metaphysical  implications 
of  history.     3  s.h.  Professor  Widgery 

208.  fPolitical  Philosophy. — A  critical  investigation  of  the  bases  of  politi- 
cal authority  and  of  the  ideals  of  political  organization,  with  reference  to  prev- 
alent political  systems.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Morgan 

209-210.  *The  Philosophy  of  Religion. — A  critical  consideration  of  the  data 
of  empirical  religion  and  the  constructive  development  of  modern  philosophy 
of  religion.    6  s.h.  Professor  Widgery 

211.  Philosophy  of  Civilization. — The  meaning  and  standards  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  its  growth,  decay,  and  survival.    3  s.h.        Associate  Professor  Morgan 

213-214.  *History  of  Esthetics. — The  tracing  of  the  historical  solutions  of 
traditional  problems,  such  as  the  nature  of  imitation,  symbolism,  the  ugly,  the 
sublime,  and  the  comic,  the  relation  of  art  to  nature,  to  morals,  and  to  eco- 
nomics, the  relation  of  the  particular  arts  to  each  other,  the  standard  of  taste. 
6  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Gilbert 

215.  Christian  Ethics  I. — A  historical  and  systematic  study  of  Christian 
conceptions  of  the  moral  life.    Religion  291.    3  s.h.  Professor  Smith 

216.  Christian  Ethics  II. — A  critical  consideration  of  selected  modern 
problems  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Christian  ethics.     Religion  292.     3  s.h. 

Professor  Smith 

217.  fThe  Philosophy  of  Aristotle. — Prerequisite :  105.    3  s.h. 

Dr.  McLarty 

223.  *Contemporary  Philosophy. — A  study  of  the  leading  philosophical 
movements  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Second  semester. 
3  s.h.  Professor  Widgery 

226.  *The  History  of  Ethics. — Theories  of  morality  from  Socrates  to  the 
present  time.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Morgan 

231-232.  Philosophy  of  Science.— A  historical  and  critical  survey  of  the 
relations  of  natural  science  to  general  philosophy.     6  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Leonard 

236.  *Oriental  Philosophy  I.  Chinese  Philosophy. — 3  s.h. 

Acting  Professor  Dubs 
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238.  fOriental  Philosophy  II.  Indian  Philosophy. — 3  s.h. 

Professor  Widgery 

241.  *Logic— The  characteristic  structure  of  a  logical  system.  Forms  of 
propositions  and  arguments.  Logical  relations  of  propositions.  Levels  of  anal- 
ysis.   3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Leonard 

242.  *Scientific  Methodology. — A  survey  of  the  methods  used  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  in  seeking  and  testing  knowl- 
edge.   3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Leonard 

244.  *Nietzsche  and  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Studies  in  the  major  trends 
of  intellectual  life  of  the  period,  focused  around  the  work  of  Nietzsche.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Morgan 

245-246.  fPhilosophical  Foundations  of  Religious  Belief. — Religion  295- 
296.    6  s.h.  Acting  Professor  Dubs 

248.  *Philosophy  of  Values. — 2  s.h.  Acting  Professor  Dubs 

for  graduates 

301-302.  Seminar  in  Philosophy.— Special  problems,  chiefly  metaphysical. 
Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.    Time  to  be  arranged.    4  s.h. 

Professor  Widgery 

305.  *Seminar:  Spinoza. — Detailed  study  of  Spinoza's  works  showing  the 
development  of  his  own  thought  and  his  relation  to  his  contemporaries.     3  s.h. 

Professor  Gilbert 

307.  *Seminar:   Kant. — Second  semester.    2  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Morgan 

308.  *Seminar:  Hegel. — A  study  of  a  selection  of  the  texts  together  with 
recent  interpretations.     3  s.h.  Professor  Gilbert 

310.  *Seminar:  Logical  Positivism  and  Its  Relation  to  Contemporary 
Movements  in  Philosophy  and  Science. — 2  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Leonard 

315.  *Seminar:  Leibnitz. — 2  s.h.  Acting  Professor  Dubs 

319-320.  Religious  Thought  in  the  Rise  of  American  Culture.— Religion 
393-394.     6  s.h.  Professor  Smith 

323.  Seminar  in  American  Religious  Thought. — Religion  397.     2  s.h. 

Professor  Smith 

325.  fSeminar:   Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume. — 2  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Leonard 

326.  Seminar:  Christian  Ethics. — Selected  problems.     Religion  398.    2  s.h. 

Professor  Smith 

331-332.  Seminar  in  Special  Fields  of  Philosophy. — 2  s.h.  each  semester. 

(a)  Logic  and  Philosophy  of  Science.  Associate  Professor  Leonard 

(b)  Ethics  and  Political  Philosophy.  Associate  Professor  Morgan 

(c)  Esthetics.  Professor  Gilbert 

(d)  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  of  History.  Professor  Widgery 
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related  courses  in  other  departments 

Education  200.  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Education. — 3  s.h. 

Professor  Holton 

Greek  209-210.  Plato. — 6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Way 

History  221-222.  The  Age  of  the  Renaissance. — 6  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Nelson 

Mathematics  287.  Mathematical  Logic. — 3  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Associate  Professor  Carlitz 

Mathematics  288.  Foundations  of  Mathematics. — 3  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Associate  Professor  Carlitz 

Physics  213-214.  Contemporary  Physics. — 6  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Constant 

Political  Science  223.  Political  Thought  to  the  Seventeenth  Century. — 
3  s.h.  Professor  Wilson 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

Political  Science  224.  Modern  Political  Theory. — 3  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Professor  Wilson 

Psychology  228.  Psychology  of  Belief. — 2  s.h.  Professor  Lundholm 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

Religion  221.  Platonism  and  Christianity. — 3  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Assistant  Professor  Outler 

Religion  222.  Theology  and  Philosophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 3  s.h. 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Assistant  Professor  Outler 

Sociology  320.  History  of  Social  Philosophy. — 3  s.h.     Professor  Ellwood 

Zoology  341.  Historical  and  Philosophical  Biology. — 2  s.h. 

Professor  Hargitt 

PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR    NIELSEN,*    CHAIRMAN    AND    DIRECTOR    OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES — 101 

PHYSICS    BUILDING;    PROFESSORS    EDWARDS,    HATLEY,    NOKDHEIM,    AND 

SPONER  ;  ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS  CONSTANT  AND  MOUZON  ;* 

DRS.    BONNER    AND    HEBB 

The  Department  of  Physics  makes  provision  for  both  beginning  and  ad- 
vanced graduate  students.  The  courses  are  designed  to  give  a  broad  basic 
foundation  in  classical   and  quantum  physics. 

The  preliminary  work  for  the  Master's  degree  must  be  approved  by  the 
Department.  It  must  include  at  least  twelve  semester  hours  of  physics  of 
Junior  grade  or  higher,  and  mathematics  through  differential  and  integral 
calculus. 

All  graduate  students  will  first  be  expected  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  branches  of  classical  physics  as  well  as  some  familiarity 
with  modern  physics  and  sufficient  laboratory  training.  They  will  be  required 
to  take  such  course  work  in  the  200  group  of  studies  as  may  be  necessary  to 
complete  this  foundation. 

To  complete  their  course  requirements  in  physics,  graduate  students  will 
take  such  advanced  courses  as  will  best  help  them  and  fit  them  for  the  type 
of  work  in  which  they  plan  to  specialize  and  undertake  research.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  work  in  other  related  departments  will  also  depend  upon  the  field 
of  subsequent  specialization  and  research. 

*  Absent  on   National   Defense  leave.   1942-43. 
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Since  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  highly  desirable,  stu- 
dents are  urged  to  satisfy  the  language  requirements  in  both  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  research  work  of  the  Department  is  largely  confined  to  the  experi- 
mental and  theoretical  fields  of  nuclear  physics  and  molecular  structure.  Ex- 
perimental work  is  also  being  done  in  magnetism. 

FOR   SENIORS   AND  GRADUATES 

211.  History  of  Physics. — A  rapid  review  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
physics  developed  from  the  historical  point  of  view.     2  s.h. 

Professor  Edwards 

213-214.  Contemporary  Physics. — A  course  which  covers  in  a  descriptive 
manner  the  fundamental  concepts  and  experimental  basis  of  modern  theories  of 
the  structure  of  matter.     6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Constant 

215-216.  Atomic  Physics  Laboratory. — Some  of  the  more  important  experi- 
ments which  form  the  basis  of  modern  atomic  theory.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  experimental  technique,  valuable  in  original  physical  investigations. 
2-4  s.h.  Professors  Nielsen  and  Sponer 

217-218.  Advanced  General  Physics  Laboratory. — Exact  measurements  in- 
volving the  fields  of  mechanics,  electrical  measurements,  heat,  and  pyrometry. 
2  s.h.  Professors  Nielsen  and  Sponer 

219.  Electron  Tubes  and  Their  Application. — Theory  and  application  of 
electron  tube  circuits  with  special  emphasis  on  their  use  in  scientific  research. 
Two  hours  of  lecture  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week.     3  s.h. 

Dr.  Hebb 

221-222.  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics. — Lectures  and  problems  on 
the  fundamental  principles  and  mathematical  theory  of  the  general  field  of 
physics,  constituting  a  thorough  foundation  for  subsequent  specialization  and 
more  intensive  study.    8  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Constant 

FOR  GRADUATES 

303.  Thermodynamics. — Fundamental  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  their 
applications  to  physics  and  chemistry.  Offered  jointly  by  the  Departments  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry.    3  s.h.  Professors  Gross  and  Sponer 

305.  Kinetic  Theory  of  Matter. — Gas  laws,  Maxwell's  distribution  law ; 
mean  free  path  ;  viscosity ;  heat  conductivity  ;  diffusion ;  phenomena  in  gases  at 
low  pressure  ;   specific  heat ;  entropy ;  probability  and  reaction  kinetics.     3  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Professor  Sponer 

307.  Advanced  Dynamics. — A  course  dealing  with  the  more  advanced 
phases  of  dynamics  and  considering  such  topics  as  equations  of  Lagrange  and 
Hamilton,  generalized  coordinates,  oscillatory  and  cyclic  motion,  criteria  of 
equilibrium,   and   the   Newtonian   potential    theory.     3    s.h. 

Professor  Nordheim 

308.  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — Electrostatics  and  potential 
theory.  Dielectric  and  magnetic  media.  The  magnetic  field  of  currents  and  the 
law  of  induction.     AC  currents  and  networks.     3  s.h.        Professor  Nordheim 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

311.  Conduction  of  Electricity  through  Gases. — Electron  theory  of  con- 
duction through  gases ;  spark  and  glow  discharges ;  electric  arcs ;  excitation 
of  spectra  ;  energy  levels  ;  radioactive  radiations.    3  s.h.        Professor  Edwards 
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315-316.  Principles  of  Quantum  Theory. — Origin  and  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  quantum  theory ;  wave  and  matrix  mechanics ;  theory  of  measure- 
ments ;  exclusion  principle  and  electronic  spin.    6  s.h.        Professor  Nordheim 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

319.  Electrodynamics. — Maxwell's  system  of  electrodynamics.  Production 
and  propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves.  Wave  optics.  Theory  of  inter- 
ference and  diffraction.     Crystal  optics.     3  s.h.  Professor  Nordheim 

320.  Theory  of  Electrons. — Lorentz'  equations  of  electrodynamics.  Clas- 
sical theories  of  dispersion,  magnetism,  and  conductivity.  Theory  of  relativity. 
3  s.h.  Professor  Nordheim 

323.  Theory  of  Atomic  Spectra. — Excitation  of  spectra,  computation  of 
wave  lengths  from  photographs  of  spectra,  study  of  the  structure  of  atomic 
spectra  with  applications.     3  s.h.  Professor  Sponer 

324.  Theory  of  Molecular  Spectra. — A  study  of  the  structure  of  molec- 
ular spectra  with  applications.    3  s.h.  Professor  Sponer 

340.  Structure  of  Matter. — Selected  topics  dealing  with  the  constitution 
of  matter  such  as  crystal  structure  and  X  rays,  the  solid  state  and  problems  of 
molecular   structure.     3   s.h.  Professor    Sponer 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

341.  Advanced  Topics  in  Quantum  Theory. — Quantum  theory  of  radia- 
tion and  collisions  with  special  reference  to  nuclear  physics.  Prerequisite : 
Physics  315-316.     3  s.h.  Professor  Nordheim 

343-344.  Radioactivity  and  Nuclear  Structure. — Discovery  of  radioactivity, 
properties  of  Alpha,  Beta,  and  Gamma  rays,  successive  transformations,  arti- 
ficial transmutations  and  nuclear  structure.     6  s.h.  Professor  Nielsen 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

351-352.  Seminar. — A  series  of  weekly  discussions  on  topics  related  to 
the  research  projects  under  investigation  in  the  department.     2  s.h.  Staff 

353-354.  Thesis  Seminar. — Students  who  are  properly  qualified  may  carry 
on  research  work  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the  Staff.    6  s.h.        Staff 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR     WILSON,     CHAIRMAN     AND    DIRECTOR    OF    GRADUATE     STUDIES — 311     LI- 
BRARY ;    PROFESSORS    RANKIN    AND   VON    BECKERATH  ;    ASSOCIATE   PROFESSORS 
COLE   AND   SHIPMAN  ;   ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS   GIBSON   AND  LINEBARGER 

FOR   SENIORS   AND  GRADUATES 

207.  American  Constitutional  Law  and  Theory. — A  study  of  leading  prin- 
ciples of  American  government,  as  developed  through  judicial  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution.     3  s.h.  Professor  Wilson 

209.  State  and  Local  Government  in  the  United  States. — A  study  of  the 
historical  development  of  state  and  local  governments,  their  present  organiza- 
tion, their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  federal  government.     3  s.h. 

Professor  Rankin 

211.  Political  Institutions  of  the  Far  East. — A  study  of  the  governmental 
systems  of  Japan,  Korea,  and  China  from  the  Chou  Dynasty  to  the  present. 
3  e.h.  Assistant  Professor  Linebarger 
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212.  International  Politics  of  the  Far  East. — A  study  of  changing  power 
relationships  in  the  Orient  since  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.     3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Linebarger 

223.  Political  Thought  to  the  Seventeenth  Century. — A  survey  of  political 
thought  from  the  time  of   Plato  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.     3  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Professor  Wilson 

224.  Modern  Political  Theory. — Political  theories  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth,  with  a  study  of  their 
influence  upon  modern  political  institutions.     3  s.h.  Professor  Wilson 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

225-226.  Comparative  Government. — A  comparative  study  of  modern  polit- 
ical institutions  with  special  reference  to  bureaucracy,  federalism,  fascism, 
dictatorship,  constitutions,  representation,  parliamentarism,  and  separation  of 
powers.     6   s.h.  Associate   Professor   Cole 

227-228.  International  Law. — Elements  of  international  law,  particularly 
as  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  United  States.    6  s.h.  Professor  Wilson 

229.  Recent  and  Contemporary  Political  Theory. — A  study  of  the  more 
significant  contributions   to  political  theory  from   1850  to  the  present.     3   s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Cole 

230.  American  Political  Institutions.— A  study  of  the  formation  and 
development  of  institutions  of  the  national  government  in  the  United  States, 
with  historical  and  analytical  treatment.     3  s.h.  Professor  Rankin 

241-242.  The  Administrative  Process. — The  function  and  theory  of  organ- 
ization, delegated  legislation,  administrative  adjudication,  the  control  of  ad- 
ministration, and  special  problems  in  economic  balancing  and  proprietary 
activities.     6  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Shipman 

244.  Administrative  Law. — The  law  of  the  administrative  process,  includ- 
ing the  nature  of  regulatory  authority,  the  status  and  liability  of  public  officers, 
administrative  tribunals  and  judicial  review  of  administrative  action.     3  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Associate  Professor  Shipman 

246.  Legislation. — A  study  of  the  legislative  process  with  attention  to 
procedure,  methods,  techniques,  delegation  of  discretion,  and  the  use  of  con- 
trols.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Shipman 

252.  Spanish-American  Constitutionalism.— A  comparative  study  of  the 
nature,  sources,  and  use  of  political  authority  in  the  constitutional  law  of  Ar- 
gentina, Chile,  Colombia,  and  Uruguay.    3  s.h.       Assistant  Professor  Gibson 

271.  Socio-Politics  and  Capitalism. — Labor  and  labor  policies  in  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.     3  s.h. 

Professor  von  Beckerath 

291.  Municipal  Government. — A  study  of  general  problems  relating  to 
the  structural  system  and  activities  of  municipalities  in  the  United  States.  3 
s.h.  Professor  Rankin 

292.  Municipal  Administration. — A  study  of  principles  and  methods  of 
municipal  administration  in  the  United  States.    3  s.h.  Professor  Rankin 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

for  graduates 

310.  Seminar  in  State  Government. — Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
course  209  or  its  equivalent.     3  s.h.  Professor  Rankin 
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311.  Seminar  in  Far  Eastern  Politics. — Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted course  211  or  its  equivalent.    3  s.h.        Assistant  Professor  Linebarger 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

325.  Seminar  in  Comparative   Government. — Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  course  225-226  or  its  equivalent.    3  s.h.     Associate  Professor  Cole 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

328.   Seminar   in   International   Law. — Open  to   students  who  have  com- 
pleted course  227-228  or  its  equivalent.     3  s.h.  Professor  Wilson 

341.  Seminar  in  Public  Administration. — Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted course  241-242  or   its   equivalent.     3   s.h. 

Associate  Professor   Shipman 

related  courses  in  other  departments 

Economics  233.  State  and  Local  Finance. — 3  s.h. 

Associate   Professor  Ratchford 

Economics  234.  Federal  Finance. — 3  s.h. 

Associate   Professor  Ratchford 

Economics  237-238.  Statistical  Methods. — 6  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Springer 

Economics  265.  International  Trade  and  Tariff  Policies. — 3  s.h. 

Professor  von  Beckerath 

Economics  266.  International  Finance. — 3  s.h.  Professor  Hamilton 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

Economics  270.  Economics  of  War. — 3  s.h. 

Professors  Hamilton  and  von  Beckerath 

Economics  316.  Economic  Functions  of  the  State. — 3  s.h. 

Professor  Hoover 

History  215-216.  Foreign  Policy  and  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States. — 
6  s.h.  Professor  Clyde 

History  217-218.  Europe  since  1870. — 6  s.h.  Professor  Carroll 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

History  234.  Political  and  Social  Problems  in  the  Hispanic  American 
Republics. — 3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Lanning 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

PSYCHOLOGY 

professor  lundholm,  chairman — 201  science  building;  associate  pro- 
fessor zener,  director  of  graduate  studies — 216  science  building; 
professor  rhine;   associate  professor  adams; 
assistant  professor  kemp 

The  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  provide  opportunity  for  advanced  study 
in  a  variety  of  fields  of  theoretical  and  experimental  psychology.  The  emphasis 
in  the  presentation  of  courses,  however,  is  less  upon  quantity  and  extent  than 
upon  balance   and   selective   representation. 

In  the  direction  of  research  done  by  graduate  students,  two  general  aims 
are  kept  in  mind  :  that  of  training  and  that  of  fruitful  achievement.  The  work 
for  the  Master's  degree  weights  the  first,  that  for  the  Ph.D.  the  second  of 
these  aims. 
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It  is  expected  that  the  graduate  students  will  have  entered  with  preparation 
equivalent  to  the  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  desirable  from  the  beginning,  and  in  no 
case  should  the  acquisition  of  this  be  postponed  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year. 

No  limitation  is  laid  down  as  to  the  departments  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
minor.  The  fields  most  usually  relevant  to  graduate  study  in  psychology,  how- 
ever, are  education,   sociology,   zoology,  physiology,  and  philosophy. 

Encouragement  is  given  to  originality  and  freedom  in  thinking  in  the 
individual  research  of  the  student.  There  is  wide  tolerance  of  subject  matter 
for  research. 

FOR   SENIORS   AXD   GRADUATES 

202.  Psychology  of  Esthetics. — 3  s.h.  Professor  Luxdholm 

204.  Motivation  and  Learning. — Social  and  biological  conditions  of  the 
operation,   modification,  organization  of  motivational  systems.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Zexer 

206.  Social  Psychology. — Kinds  of  membership  character;  psychology  of 
social  movements  ;  propaganda  ;   revolution  ;  nationalism  ;  war.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Adams 

207.  Psychology  of  Memory,  Thinking,  Perceiving. — A  study  of  thinking, 
remembering,  and  perceiving  with  reference  to  the  basic  processes  involved  and 
their  determining  conditions,  with  emphasis  upon  organization,  meaning,  and 
motivation.     Second  semester.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Zexer 

209.  Experimental  Methods  in  Human  Psychology. — 4  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Associate  Professor  Zexer 

212.  Physiological  Psychology. — 3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Kemp 

215.  Developmental  Psychology. — The  environmental  forces  conditioning 
the  development  of  personality  structure  and  the  mechanisms  contributing  to 
psychological  growth ;  critical  periods  in  character  formation  from  infancy  to 
senescence.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Adams 

223.  Abnormal  Psychology. — 3  s.h.  Professor  Luxdholm 

[Limited  registration.     Admission  only  after  consultation  with  instructor.] 

226.  Contemporary  Schools  of  Psychology. — First  semester.    3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Zexer 

228.  Psychology  of  Belief. — 3  s.h.  Professor  Luxdholm 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

FOR   GRADUATES 

302.  Seminar. — 3  s.h.  Professor  Luxdholm 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

303-304.  Research. — 2  or  3  s.h. 

Professors  Luxdholm  axd  Rhixe;  Associate  Professors 

Adams  axd  Zexer 

306.  Seminar  in  Child  Psychology. — 2  or  3  s.h. 

Associate   Professor  Adams 

307.  Seminar  in  Psychology  of  Personality. — 3  s.h.  Professor  Rhixe 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

309.  Theory  of  Learning. — 3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Adams 
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310.  Seminar  Selected  Problems  in  the  Dynamics  of  Behavior. — Topics 
vary  from  vear  to  year.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Zener 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

313.  Seminar  in  Parapsychology. — 3  s.h.  Professor  Rhine 

RELATED  COURSES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Education  208.  Mental  Tests  and  Applications. — 3  s.h.  (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Easley 

Education   209.  Statistical   Methods   Applied   to   Education. — 2   s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Scates 

Education    217.  Advanced    Educational   Psychology. — 3    s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Brownell 

Education  218.  Educational  Implications  of  Genetic  Psychology. — 3  s.h. 
(e)  Professor  Brownell 

Education  227.  The  Psychology  of  Learning:    Problems. — 3  s.h.  (e) 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Assistant  Professor  Easley 

Education  228.  The  Psychology  of  Learning:  Theoretical  and  Experi- 
mental.— First  semester.     3  s.h.   (  e  )  Assistant  Professor  Easley 

Philosophy  231-232.  Philosophy  of  Science. — 6  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Leonard 

Philosophy  241.  Logic. — 3   s.h.  Associate  Professor  Leonard 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

Philosophy  242.  Scientific   Methodology. — 3  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Associate  Professor  Leonard 

Sociology  212.  Child  Welfare. — 3  s.h.  Professor  Jensen 

[Offered  in  summer  session,  1942] 

Sociology  217.  Race  and  Culture. — 3  s.h.    Associate  Professor  Thompson 

Zoology  229.  Endocrinology. — 4  s.h.  Professor   Cunningham 

Zoology  321.  General  Physiology. — 4  s.h.  Professor  Hall 

Zoology  324.  Advanced   Physiology. — 4  s.h.  Professor  Hall 

Zoology  341.  Historical  and  Philosophical  Zoology. — 2  s.h. 

Professor  Hargitt 

Zoology  351-352.  Zoological  Journal  Club. — 2  s.h.  Staff 

Zoology  355-356(e).  Ecology,  Parasitology,  and  Behavior. — Credit  to  be 
arranged.  Professor  Pearse 

RELIGION 

PROFESSOR  SMITH,   CHAIRMAN   AND  DIRECTOR  OF  GRADUATE   STUDIES — 304  DIVINITY 
SCHOOL  ;     PROFESSORS    BRANSCOMB,     DUBS,    GARBER,    AND    RUSSELL  ;     ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR    STINESPRING;    ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS   CLARK,   OUTLER,   AND  PETRY 

Graduate  study  in  religion  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  pursued  in  three  fields:  (1)  Biblical  Studies 
(Professor  Branscomb,  Adviser)  ;  (2)  Studies  in  Church  History  (Professor 
Garber,  Adviser)  ;  and  (3)  Studies  in  Christian  Theology  and  Ethics  (Pro- 
fessor  Smith,   Adviser).     A   student  majoring  in  one  of  these  fields  will  be 
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expected  to  take   such  courses   in  one  or  both  of   the  other  fields  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  an  adequate  understanding  of  his  field  of  specialization. 

Students  pursuing  work  in  the  field  of  religion  will  be  expected  to  take 
such  other  courses  in  cognate  fields  as  will  aid  in  the  understanding  of  their 
field  of  specialization.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  Division  of  Ancient 
Languages  and  Literature  for  those  working  in  Field  I ;  to  the  Department 
of  History  for  those  working  in  Field  II;  and  to  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
and  the  Department  of  Sociology  for  those  working  in  Field  III. 

FIELD  I.    BIBLICAL  STUDIES 

201-202.  First  Hebrew. — The  principles  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage with  translation  of  selected  Old  Testament  narratives.  M.W.F.  at  9:10. 
6  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Stinespring 

301.  Old  Testament  Theology. — The  religious  and  ethical  teachings  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  historical  development.  Prerequisite :  Old 
Testament  203-204.     T.Th.S.  at  10:20.     3  s.h.  Professor  Russell 

304.  Aramaic. — A  study  of  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  selected  passages  from  the  Targums,  Midrashes,  and  Talmuds.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Stinespring 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

305-306.  Arabic. — Introduction  to  the  classical  language  and  literature 
with  some  attention  to  the  modern  idiom.     6  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Associate  Professor  Stinespring 

307-308.  Second  Hebrew. — Samuel  or  Kings  the  first  semester  and  Isaiah 
the  second.    M.W.F.  at  2:00.    6  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Stinespring 

309.  History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East. — A  survey  of  the  early  civiliza- 
tions of  Egypt.  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  in  light  of  Biblical  ar- 
chaeology.   T.Th.S.  at  11:30.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Stinespring 

310.  Old  Testament  Prophecy. — The  prophetic  movement  in  Israel  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  T.Th.S.  at 
10:20.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Stinespring 

218.  Galatians  and  I  Corinthians. — A  detailed  study  of  two  of  Paul's 
major  epistles.  The  course  will  be  based  on  the  Greek  text.  T.Th.S.  at  9:10. 
3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor   Clark 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

220.  I  Peter  and  the  Gospel  of  John. — A  detailed  study  of  two  of  the  non- 
Pauline  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  The  course  will  be  based  on  the 
Greek  text.    T.Th.S.  at  9:10.    3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Clark 

311.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus. — Prerequisite :  New  Testament 
213-214.     M.W.F.  at   10:20.     3  s.h.  Professor  Branscomb 

312.  New  Testament  Theology. — The  religious  teaching  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  Prerequisite:  New  Testament  213-214.  M.W.F.  at  10:20. 
3  s.h.  Professor  Russell 

313.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. — A  study  of  the  Christian  development  from 
Clement  of  Rome  to  Polycarp,  with  readings  of  the  Greek  text.     3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Clark 

314.  Early  Christian  Apologists. — A  study  of  Christian  apologetic  in  the 
second  century,  with  readings  of  the  Greek  text.    3  s.h.  Professor  Branscomb 
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315.  Judaism  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Christian  Era. — A  study  of  Judaism 
from  the  time  of  Ben  Sirach  to  the  writing  of  the  Mishna.  T.Th.S.  at  10:20. 
3  s.h.  Professor  Branscomb 

316.  Hellenistic  Religions  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Christian  Era. — T.Th.S. 
at  10:20.     3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Clark 

318.  Text  of  New  Testament— A  study  of  the  materials  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  text,  the  principles  of  textual  criticism,  and  the  history  of  the 
text.  Practical  exercises  in  the  use  of  manuscripts  and  facsimiles  will  be 
given.     T.Th.S.  at   10:20.     3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Clark 

FIELD  II.    STUDIES  IN  CHURCH   HISTORY 

331.  The  Social  Message  of  the  Early  and  Medieval  Church. — A  study  of 
the  social  teachings  and  contributions  of  the  Christian  Church  prior  to  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  Prerequisite:  Church  History  233-234.  T.Th.S.  at 
8 :00.     3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Petry 

332.  The  Medieval  Church. — Outstanding  characteristics  of  the  Medieval 
Church,  emphasizing  theory,  polity,  institutions,  sacraments,  and  worship.  Pre- 
requisite:  Church  History  233-234.     T.Th.S.  at  8:00.     3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Petry 

333.  The  Church  in  Europe  since  1800. — Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relation 
of  the  Church  to  the  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of  Modern  Europe. 
Prerequisite:   Church  History  233-234.     M.W.F.  at  11:30.     3  s.h. 

Professor  Garber 

334.  A  History  of  Christian  Renunciation  in  the  Middle  Ages. — A  study  of 
the  renunciatory  ideal  and  spiritual  practices  with  special  reference  to  Benedic- 
tines, Franciscans,  Lowland  Mystics,  and  leading  seculars.  Prerequisite :  Church 
History  233-234.    M.W.F.  at  9:10.    3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Petry 

335-336.  The  Church  in  America. — The  Church  as  a  factor  in  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  life  of  America.  Prerequisite :  Church  History  233-234. 
6  s.h.  Professor  Garber 

337.  Religion  in  the  Southern  States  since  the  Civil  War. — A  study  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  Southern  people  since  1865.  Prerequisite:  Church  History 
233-234.    3  s.h.  Professor  Garber 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

339.  Seminar  on  Frontier  Religion. — Special  studies  on  influence  of  the 
frontier  in  American  religious  life.  Prerequisite:  Church  History  233-234. 
2  s.h.  Professor  Garber 

FIELD   III.    STUDIES  IN   CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  AND   ETHICS 

221.  Platonism  and  Christianity. — An  analysis  of  Plato's  religious  phi- 
losophy and  a  survey  of  its  continuing  influence  in  Hellenistic  and  Christian 
thought.  Prerequisite  :  six  semester  hours  in  philosophy  or  its  equivalent.  3  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Assistant  Professor  Outler 

222.  Theology  and  Philosophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — A  study  of 
Protestant  thought  from  Schleiermacher  to  Troeltsch,  with  special  attention 
to  the  reciprocal  relations  between  theology  and  metaphysics.     3  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Assistant  Professor  Outler 

291.  Christian  Ethics  I. — A  historical  and  systematic  study  of  Christian 
conceptions  of  the  moral  life.     T.Th.S.  at  11:30.    3  s.h.  Professor  Smith 
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292.  Christian  Ethics  II. — A  critical  consideration  of  selected  contempo- 
rary social  problems  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Christian  ethic.  T.Th.S.  at 
11:30.    3  s.h.  Professor  Smith 

295.  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Religious  Belief  I. — The  nature  of 
religion,  its  types  and  their  characteristics  as  bearing  upon  contemporary 
Christianity.     T.Th.  at  2:15-3:30.     3  s.h.  Acting  Professor  Dubs 

296.  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Religious  Belief  II. — The  problems  of 
knowledge  and  value ;  the  values  of  religion ;  the  ideal  religion  ;  an  attempt  to 
formulate  a  tenable  theistic  philosophy.     T.Th.  at  2:15-3:30.     3   s.h. 

Acting  Professor  Dubs 

321.  History  of  Christian  Thought  I. — A  study  of  theology  and  philosophy 
in  the  development  of  the  patristic  and  medieval  Church.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  writings  of  the  most  influential  thinkers  and  the  official  pronounce- 
ments of  the  Church.    3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Outler 

322.  History  of  Christian  Thought  II. — A  study  of  theological  thought  in 
the  development  of  Protestant  Christianity  and  Roman  Catholicism.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  problems  of  theological  method  and  the  influence  of  critical 
and  speculative  thought  in  science  and  philosophy.     3  s.h. 

Assistant   Professor  Outler 

323.  The  Christian  Conception  of  the  Church. — A  historical  survey  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  Christian  tradition  has  interpreted  the  idea  of  the  Church, 
followed  by  a  critical  analysis  of  the  theological  implications  of  such  con- 
temporary problems  as  church  and  state,  church  and  culture,  and  the  ecu- 
menical movement.  Prerequisite:  Christian  Doctrine  321.  M.W.F.  at  11:30. 
3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Outler 

329.  Seminar  in  Historical  Theology. — Selected  problems  in  the  history 
of  Christian  thought,  with  special  reference  to  the  relation  between  theology 
and  philosophy.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    2  s.h.      Assistant  Professor  Outler 

366.  Seminar  in  Philosophy  of  Religious  Education. — A  critical  study  of 
the  basic  concepts  and  theories  underlying  religious  education.  T.  at  3 :30. 
2  s.h.  Professor  Smith 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

393-394.  Religious  Thought  in  the  Rise  of  American  Culture. — A  survey 
of  the  main  developments  in  American  religious  thought  in  relation  to  the 
growth  of  civilization  and  culture.    T.Th.S.  at  9:10.    6  s.h.      Professor  Smith 

397.  Seminar  in  American  Religious  Thought. — Selected  problems,  chiefly 
of  the  nineteenth  century.     T.  at  3  :30.     2  s.h.  Professor  Smith 

398.  Seminar  in  Christian  Ethics. — A  critical  study  of  selected  problems. 
T.  at  3:30.    2  s.h.  Professor  Smith 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR    WEBB,    CHAIRMAN — 107    GRAY    BUILDING;    PROFESSOR    JORDAN,    DIRECTOR 

OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES — 106    GRAY    BUILDING  ;    PROFESSOR    COWPER ;    ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSORS     LUNDEBERG    AND     WALTON  ;     ASSISTANT     PROFESSORS 

DAVIS,    HASBROUCK,   AND  REID 

To  be  eligible  for  graduate  study  in  this  Department,  the  student  should 
have  credit  for  four  years  of  college  work  in  the  chosen  language,  or  eighteen 
hours  beyond  the  conventional  two  units  offered  at  entrance  to  college.  In 
addition  to  this  minimum  requirement,  one  semester  of  composition  and  gram- 
mar review  is  highly  desirable. 
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It  is  recommended  that  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  take  a  second 
Romance  Language  for  the  minor  subject. 

A  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  should  be  equipped  to  follow  graduate 
courses  in  a  second  Romance  Language.  Some  training  in  Romance  Linguis- 
tics will  be  required  for  this  degree,  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  De- 
partment upon  consideration  of  the  student's  preparation  in  the  field. 

FRENCH 

FOR   SENIORS   AND  GRADUATES 

213.  French  Classicism. — From  Malherbe  to  La  Bruyere.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Walton 

214.  French  Classicism. — From  La  Bruyere  to  the  Encyclopedists  and 
Beaumarchais.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Walton 

215-216.  The  Modern  French  Novel. — A  survey  of  the  novel  form  from 
the  seventeenth  to  the  twentieth  century,  with  particular  attention  to  the  analy- 
sis of  fundamental  literary  tendencies :  classicism,  rationalism,  romanticism, 
and  realism.    6  s.h.  Professor  Jordan 

217.  French  Phonetics. — French  sounds  and  French  spelling;  pronuncia- 
tion drills ;  exercises  in  phonetic  transcription  and  dictation ;  diction ;  aural 
comprehension.    Second  semester.    3  s.h.  Professor  Webb 

218.  Materials  and  Methods. — History  of  the  teaching  of  French  and 
Spanish;  methods;  the  course  of  study;  analysis  and  criticism  of  representative 
texts;  tests  and  examinations;  objectives  in  the  light  of  teaching  conditions, 
equipment  and  future  application.    First  semester.     3  s.h.        Professor  Webb 

219.  Old  French. — An  introduction  to  the  Old  French  language  and  litera- 
ture.   The  Chanson  de  Roland — Aucassin  et  Nicolette.  3  s.h.  Professor  Cowper 

220.  Old  French. — Types  of  Old  French  literature.  The  romances  of 
chivalry.    3  s.h.  Professor  Cowper 

227.  French  Poetry  since  Theophile  Gautier. — Parnassianism  and  Sym- 
bolism.   3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Walton 

232.  Rousseau  and  the   Beginnings  of  Romanticism. — 3   s.h. 

Professor  Cowper 

233.  Main  Currents  of  Modern  French  Literature. — A  survey  of  the  prin- 
cipal literary  tendencies  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Se- 
lected illustrative  readings  from  leading  authors.     3  s.h.  Professor  Webb 

FOR   GRADUATES 

317.  History  of  the  French  Language. — 3  s.h.  Professor  Cowper 

323.  Realism  and  Naturalism. — Literary  doctrines  and  practices  in  the 
generation  of  1850-90,  with  particular  reference  to  the  background  of  scientific 
thinking.     3  s.h.  Professor  Jordan 

325-326.  French  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. — 6  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Walton 

328.  Anatole  France. — 3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Walton 

331.  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopedic — 3  s.h.  Professor  Cowper 
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333-334.  Contemporary  French  Literature. — A  study  of  the  main  currents 
in  the  twentieth  century,  with  consideration  chiefly  of  authors  who  have  con- 
tributed most  to  contemporary  tendencies.     6  s.h.  Professor  Jordan 

350.  Nineteenth-Century  French  Criticism. — A  survey  of  critical  doctrines 
and  practices  from  Sainte-Beuve  to  the  end  of  the  century.     3  s.h. 

Professor  Jordan 

Of  the  courses  listed  above,  the  following  will  be  offered  during  the  first 
semester  of  the  year  1942-43 :  218,  and  four  courses  from  the  group  213,  215, 
219,  233,  323,  333.  During  the  second  semester,  217,  and  four  courses  from  the 
group  214,  216,  220,  227,  232,  334,  350. 

SPANISH 

FOR   SENIORS   AND   GRADUATES 

253.  Spanish  Phonetics. — The  sounds  of  the  Spanish  language;  sound 
changes ;  exercises  in  transcription ;  regional  pronunciation ;  intonation ;  lim- 
ited use  of  electrical  recording  machines.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Lundeberg 

255-256.  Studies  in  Spanish  American  Literature. — The  course  will  center 
about  the  development  of  national  and  continental  consciousness  in  Spanish 
American  literary  history  from  colonial  times  to  the  present  day,  although 
special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  modern  literature.  Extensive  individual  in- 
vestigations and  reports  with  adequate  training  in  bibliography.     6  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Assistant  Professor  Reid 

257.  The  Modern  Spanish  Critical  Essay. — This  course  will  attempt  a 
definition  of  the  Spanish  national  genius  in  relation  to  contemporary  European 
thought.  The  main  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  critical  essays  of  such  recent 
writers  as  Unamuno,  Ortega  y  Gasset,  and  Madariaga.     3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Hasbrouck 

258.  Landmarks  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Literature. — The  develop- 
ment of  the  national  spirit  as  manifest  in  representative  works  of  early  Spanish 
literature,  such  as  the  Cantar  de  Mio  Cid,  the  Romancero,  and  the  Celestina, 
with  some  attention  to  the  characteristics  of  the  older  language.    3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Davis 

260.  Advanced  Syntax  and  Composition. — A  systematic  review  of  Spanish 
syntax ;  free  oral  and  written  composition ;  selected  translation  assignments ; 
epistolary  forms,  etc.     Conducted  mainly  in  Spanish.     3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Reid 

261-262.  The  Modern  Spanish  Novel. — The  evolution  of  the  novel  from 
the  Costnmbrista  writers  through  the  generation  of   1898.     6  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Lundeberg 

265.  Golden  Age  Literature:  Cervantes. — The  Novelas  ejemplares;  ana- 
lytic study  of  the  tales,  their  style,   literary  importance  and  influence.     3   s.h. 

[Not  offered  in   1942-43]  Associate   Professor  Lundeberg 

266.  Golden  Age  Literature:  The  Don  Juan  Theme. — Study  of  the  repre- 
sentative Don  Juan  plays  of  the  Golden  Age,  with  reference  to  use  of  this 
motif  by  later  writers.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Lundeberg 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

For  Methods  of  Teaching  Spanish  see  French  218. 
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SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    ELLWOOD,    CHAIRMAN    AND   DIRECTOR   OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES — 303    GRAY 

BUILDING;   PROFESSORS  GROVES,   HART,  AND  JENSEN;   ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSORS    GILLIN    AND    THOMPSON 

205.  Social  Pathology. — A  study  of  the  causes,  extent,  significance,  and 
constructive  treatment  of  the  principal  forms  of  pathology  in  modern  society : 
poverty,  physical  defectiveness,  malnutrition,  mental  deficiency,  mental  disease, 
undirected  leisure  activities,  and  unstandardized  commercial  recreation,  alco- 
holism, prostitution,  vagrancy,  and  delinquency.  Prerequisite:  course  91-92 
101,  or  131-132.     3  s.h.  Professor  Jensen 

206.  Criminology. — A  study  of  the  original  tendencies  of  man  and  the 
problem  of  socializing  these  tendencies ;  the  relations  of  physical  and  mental 
defectiveness  and  untoward  influences  in  the  home  and  neighborhood  to  crime ; 
the  development  of  criminological  theory  and  procedure,  emphasizing  penal 
and  reform  methods,  and  especially  modern  methods  of  social  treatment  and 
prevention  of  crime.     Prerequisite:  course  91-92,  101,  or  131-132.     3  s.h. 

Professor  Jensen 

212.  Child  Welfare. — A  study  of  heredity  and  environment  as  factors  in 
personality  development ;  infant  conservation ;  welfare  responsibilities  of  the 
school,  emphasizing  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  the  child,  play,  and 
compulsory  and  industrial  education ;  child  labor,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
delinquency ;  care  of  the  dependent  and  neglected  child ;  child-caring  agencies, 
public  and  private ;  and  a  community  program  of  child  welfare.  Prerequisite : 
course  91-92,  101,  or  131-132.     3  s.h.  Professor  Jensen 

[Offered  in  Summer  Session,  1942] 

213.  Constructive  Social  Policies. — An  intensive  study  of  the  theories  and 
legislation  dealing  with  such  problems  as  compensation,  vocational  re-education, 
and  other  methods  of  social  insurance  and  social  improvement.     2  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Professor  Jensen 

215.  Rural  Sociology. — A  study  of  the  societies  developed  by  people  who 
settle  the  land  and  exploit  it  for  a  livelihood ;  patterns  of  settlement ;  culture ; 
peasant,  farmer,  and  folk  societies ;  and  rural  institutions.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  plantation  and  the  rural  problems  of  the  South.  Prerequisite : 
course  91-92,  101,  or  131-132.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Thompson 

216.  Urban  Sociology.— The  city  and  civilization.  This  course  studies  the 
inner  life  and  problems  of  the  city  and  its  function  in  the  larger  regional  and 
world  community  which  it  nucleates.  Prerequisite:  course  91-92,  101,  or  131- 
132.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Thompson 

217.  Race  and  Culture. — An  analytical  study  of  racial  and  cultural  rela- 
tions and  problems  of  the  Indian,  the  Negro,  and  other  minority  groups  in 
historical  and  contemporary  society.  Prerequisite:  course  91-92,  101,  or  131- 
132.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Thompson 

225.  Statistical  Methods  in  Sociology. — Deals  with  the  processes  of  defini- 
tion, classification,  measurement,  tabulation,  association,  correlation,  compari- 
son of  averages  and  of  percentages,  causation,  prediction,  preparation  and 
interpretation  of  charts  and  graphs,  as  applied  to  and  illustrated  by  sociological 
data.     Prerequisite:  course  91-92,  101,  or  131-132.    3  s.h.  Professor  Hart 

227.  Emigration  and  Immigration. — A  study  of  territorial  movements  of 
population  with  special  reference  to  Europe  and  America.  Causes  and  ex- 
tent of  migration;   its  effect  upon  American  and   European   society;   origin 
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and  characteristics  of  immigrant  groups  and  their  organization  in  the  New- 
World  ;  problems,  agencies,  and  processes  of  assimilation.  Prerequisite :  course 
91-92,  101,  or  131-132.    3  s.h.  Professor  Jensen 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

236.  Social  Ethics. — An  attempt  to  develop  answers  to  such  questions  as  : 
How:  can  potential  leaders  discover  and  acquire  the  skills  required  for  ren- 
dering their  fullest  service  to  their  fellow  men,  particularly  capacities  for 
creative  cooperation  and  insight?  On  what  intellectually  and  scientifically 
sound  basis  can  one  formulate  the  fundamental  policies  of  one's  life?  On 
what  ultimate  criteria  are  social  policies  to  be  based?    3  s.h.      Professor  Hart 

237.  Indians  of  North  America. — Origin  and  early  developments  of  abo- 
riginal populations  ;  development  and  distribution  of  tribes,  their  customs  and 
languages ;  Indian  influences  on  Euro- American  culture ;  present  status  of  the 
Indians  ;  considerations  of  the  culture-environment  relationship  in  the  light  of 
comparison  between  aboriginal  and  modern  American  life.  Prerequisite:  course 
131.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Gillix 

238.  Anthropological  Backgrounds  of  Latin  America. — The  aboriginal 
races  and  cultures  of  South  America ;  origins ;  development ;  distribution  and 
variations  at  the  time  of  the  Discovery ;  Iberian  and  African  racial  importa- 
tions of  the  past  four  hundred  years ;  the  contemporary  fusion  and  mixtures  in 
such  areas  as  Brazil,  the  Andean  highlands,  etc.,  and  their  relation  to  certain 
contemporary  problems.     Prerequisite:  course  131.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Gillin 

239.  Acculturation  and  Cultural  Synthesis. — A  study  of  the  results  of 
contact  between  preliterate  and  literate  cultures  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future.     Prerequisite:  course  131.     3  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Associate  Professor  Gillin 

240.  The  Peoples  of  Africa. — A  survey  of  the  aboriginal  peoples  and  cul- 
tures of  Africa  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  with  special  attention 
to  the  areas  of  origin  of  the  American  Negro.  Prerequisite:  course  131.  3 
s.h.  Associate  Professor  Gillin 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

252.  Education  and  Social  Control. — A  study  of  education  as  an  agency 
of  social  progress  from  primitive  times  to  the  present.  Prerequisite :  course 
91-92,   101,  or   131-132.     2  s.h.  Professor  Ellwood 

281.  Public  Opinion. — The  fundamental  problems  and  processes  of  social 
control  and  social  change  in  democratically  organized  groups ;  the  nature  and 
development  of  public  opinion,  its  cultural  and  psychological  bases,  the  role 
of  leadership,  pressure  groups,  prestige,  propaganda,  censorship,  advertising, 
the  press,  the  motion  picture,  the  radio,  the  graphic  arts,  etc.,  in  its  manage- 
ment and  dissemination.     3  s.h.  Professor   Texsex 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

FOR    GRADUATES 

317.  Seminar  in  Anthropology. — A  seminar  for  advanced  students  who 
wish  to  pursue  individual  studies  in  racial  or  cultural  anthropology.  1  to  3  s.h. 
each  semester.  Associate  Professor  Gillix 

319.  Principles  of  Sociology. — A  critical  study  of  sociological  theory. 
The  sociological  theories  of  recent  writers  will  be  critically  examined  with 
a  view  to  laying  the  foundation  for  a  constructive  theory  of  the  social  life 
in  modern  biology  and  psychology.     Discussions  and  papers  by  the  class.     3  s.h. 

Professor  Ellwood 
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320.  History  of  Social  Philosophy. — Lectures  on  the  development  of  social 
thought  from  Aristotle  to  the  present :  the  social  philosophies  of  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, St.  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Machiavelli,  Bodin,  Hobbes,  Locke, 
Vico,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Condorcet,  and  the  sociological  systems  of 
Comte,  Spencer,  Schaeffle,  Lilienfeldt,  Gumplowicz,  Ratzenhofer,  and  Ward 
will,  among  others,  be  considered.  A  large  amount  of  assigned  reading  will 
be  required  in  this  course.  The  student  is  advised  to  correlate  this  course 
with  related  courses  in  economics,  history,  political  science,  and  philosophy. 
3  s.h.  Professor  Ellwood 

322.  Methods  of  Social  Research. — A  study  of  the  various  methods  of 
research  and  investigation  that  can  be  applied  to  the  study  of  social  phe- 
nomena.   3  s.h.  Professor  Jensen 

326.  Operational  Sociology. — A  seminar  for  advanced  students,  presenting 
an  operational  philosophy  of  social  science  as  a  basis  for  research  in  sociology 
and  religion.  Examples  of  operational  procedure  in  these  fields  will  be  analyzed. 
Assigned  projects  will  embody  applications  of  the  operational  method.  Pre- 
requisite :  one  of  the  following :  Sociology  225,  or  Economics  237-238,  or 
Education  209,  or  Mathematics  74  or  275,  or  some  other  acceptable  course  in 
statistics.     3  s.h.  Professor  Hart 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

330.  Seminar. — Research  work  upon  special  problems  in  sociology  and 
anthropology.     1  s.h.  each  semester. 

Professors  Ellwood,  Hart,  and  Jensen  ;  Associate 
Professors  Gillin  and  Thompson 

340.  Seminar. — Special  problems  in  race  relations,  urban  and  rural  life, 
and  the  sociology  of  the  South  generally.     3  s.h.  each  semester. 

Associate  Professor  Thompson 

342.  Seminar  in  Marriage  and  the  Family. — Special  problems.  Open  to 
graduate  students  who  have  had  at  least  twelve  hours  in  sociology.     2-4  s.h. 

Professor  Groves 

350.  Seminar  in  Applied  Sociology. — Special  research  problems  in  social 
pathology,  child  welfare,  criminology,  and  related  topics.  1  to  3  s.h.  each 
semester.  Professor   Jensen 

351.  Seminar  in  Medical  Sociology. — The  basic  principles  of  the  various 
medical  specialties  as  applied  to  the  problems  of  marriage  and  the  family. 
Open  only  to  graduate  students  in  sociology,  with  the  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor and  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  Given  by  the  Staff  of  the  Medical 
School  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bayard  Carter,  M.D.    2  s.h. 

352.  Seminar  in  Family  Law. — A  seminar  approach  to  the  efforts  of  the 
social  sciences,  including  law,  to  deal  with  the  intricate  and  perplexing  prob- 
lems of  the  modern  family.  Readings  are  assigned  in  legal  and  sociological 
material.    2  s.h.  Professor  Bradway 

RELATED  COURSES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Economics  217.  Population  Problems  and  Resources. — 3  s.h. 

Professor  Spengler 

Economics  315.  Economic  Systems. — 3  s.h.  Professor  Hoover 

Economics  316.  Economic  Functions  of  the  State. — 3  s.h. 

Professor  Hoover 

Philosophy  205.  Philosophy  of  History. — 3  s.h.  Professor  Widgery 
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Political  Science  223.  Political  Thought  to  the  Seventeenth  Century. — 
3  s.h.  Professor  Wilson 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

Political  Science  224.  Modern  Political  Theory. — 3  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Professor  Wilson 

Psychology  206.  Social  Psychology. — 3  s.h.    Associate  Professor  Adams 

ZOOLOGY 

associate  professor  gray,  chairman — 218  biology  building;  professor  har- 

gitt,  director  of  graduate  studies — 326  biology  building;   professors 

cunningham,    hall,   and   pearse  j    assistant   professors 

bookhout,   jeffers,   and   johnson 

For  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  the  applicant  should 
have  completed  an  undergraduate  major  in  zoology  or  its  equivalent  (courses 
in  general  science  and  botany  cannot  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  zoology 
major).  This  normally  amounts  to  about  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  course 
work,  which  should  be  distributed  among  the  various  fields  of  zoology  and 
must  include  comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates  or  vertebrate  zoology,  phys- 
iology, and  embryology.  The  major  work  must  have  been  passed  with  good 
grades.  At  least  one  year  of  chemistry  is  required,  and  a  year  of  physics  is 
recommended.  Work  for  the  degree  will  require  eighteen  hours  in  advanced 
courses  in  zoology,  six  hours  in  a  minor  department,  and  a  thesis. 

For  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  it  is  expected  that  the 
undergraduate  major  in  zoology  will  amount  to  about  thirty-two  hours  which 
have  been  passed  with  good  grades.  Comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates  or 
vertebrate  zoology,  physiology,  and  embryology  must  be  included  in  the  under- 
graduate major.  At  least  two  years  of  chemistry  and  one  year  of  botany  are 
required  and  one  year  of  physics  is  recommended ;  for  certain  fields  organic 
chemistry  is  desirable.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  residence  a  com- 
mittee will  be  appointed  for  each  candidate,  which  will  review  his  preparation 
and  set  specific  requirements  to  be  met.  This  program  will  include  one  or 
more  graduate  courses  in  each  of  several  fields  of  zoology ;  broad  knowledge 
of  science  in  general  and  of  biology  in  particular,  attained  by  wide  reading; 
required  major  and  minor  courses,  and  research;  and  a  satisfactory  dissertation 
which  is  the  result  of  original  work.  The  Department  requires  that  a  first 
draft  of  the  dissertation  shall  be  completed  by  March  15  of  the  year  in  which 
the  degree  is  to  be  conferred.  At  least  one  year  before  the  degree  is  to  be 
conferred  each  candidate  must  pass  an  examination  on  the  whole  field  of 
zoology  and  the  minor. 

FOR   SENIORS   AND   GRADUATES 

204.  Advanced  Parasitology. — Lectures,  conferences,  readings,  and  labora- 
tory work  dealing  with  practical  and  theoretical  matters  relating  to  animal 
parasites.     Offered  in  alternate  years.     Prerequisite:  Zoology  161.     4  s.h. 

Professor  Pearse 

222.  Entomology. — Anatomy,  physiology,  embryology,  and  classification 
of  insects.     Prerequisite :  one  year  of  zoology.     4  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Gray 

224.  Vertebrate  Zoology. — A  study  of  the  life  histories,  adaptations, 
ecology,  and  classification  of  vertebrate  animals.  May  be  offered  when  the 
demand  is  sufficient.     Prerequisite :  Zoology  53.     4  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Gray 
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229.  Endocrinology. — The  structure,  physiology,  and  embryology  of  the 
endocrine  glands.  Lectures,  reading  assignments,  reports,  and  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisites  :  Zoology  53,  92.    4  s.h.  Professor  Cunningham 

274.  Invertebrate  Zoology. — A  study  of  structure,  function,  and  habits  of 
invertebrate  animals  under  normal  and  experimental  conditions.  Field  trips 
will  be  made  to  study,  collect,  and  classify  animals  in  their  natural  habitats. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.     Prerequisites:   Zoology   1   and  2.     4  s.h. 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Assistant  Professor  Bookhout 

276.  Protozoology. — The  morphology,  physiology,  taxonomy,  and  culture 
of  Protozoa.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisite :  Zoology  1  and  2.  4 
s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Bookhout 

FOR    GRADUATES 

303.  Ecology. — Relation  of  animals  to  environment.  Lectures,  readings, 
reports,  conferences ;  laboratory  and  field  work.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  s.h.  Professor  Pearse 

306.  Advanced  Ecology. — Lectures,  conferences,  field  work,  and  methods. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.     Prerequisite :  Zoology  303.     4  s.h. 

Professor  Pearse 

307.  Foundations  of  Zoology. — Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions  on  the 
background  and  training  essential  for  a  professional  zoologist.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.     2  s.h.  Professor  Pearse 

[Not  offered  in  1942-43] 

321.  General  Physiology. — Comparative  study  of  functions  in  all  animal 
groups,  especially  vertebrates.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  conferences. 
4  s.h.  Professor  Hall 

324.  Advanced  Physiology. — Present-day  problems  in  physiology,  with 
laboratory  projects  involving  precise  instrumental  analyses.  Lectures,  con- 
ferences, and  laboratory  work.     Prerequisite:  Zoology  151  or  321.     4  s.h. 

Professor  Hall 

327.  Experimental  Embryology. — Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.     Prerequisites:  Zoology  92,  151  or  321.     3  s.h. 
[Not  offered  in  1942-43]  Professor  Cunningham 

341.  Historical  and  Philosophical  Zoology. — Readings  and  discussions. 
A  critical  study  of  the  developments  of  modern  biological  concepts  and  theories, 
their  past  and  present  significance.     Offered  in  alternate  years.     2  s.h. 

Professor  Hargitt 

343.  Cytology. — The  structure  of  the  cell.  Lectures,  readings,  reports, 
and  laboratory  work.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisites  :  Zoology  53, 
92,   156,  or  equivalents.     4  s.h.  Professor  Hargitt 

[Not  offered  in  1942-431 

351-352.  Zoological  Journal  Club. — A  weekly  meeting  of  graduate  stu- 
dents and  Faculty  to  hear  reports  and  to  discuss  biological  facts,  theories,  and 
problems.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Required  of  all  graduate 
students  who  major  in  zoology.     2  s.h.  Staff 

353-354.  Research. — Students  who  have  had  proper  training  may  carry 
on  research  under  direction  of  members  of  the  Staff,  in  the  following  fields  : 

(a)    Embryology   and    Endocrinology. 

Professor  Cunningham  and  Assistant 
Professor  Jeffers 
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(b)  Comparative  and  General  Physiology.  Professor  Hall 

(c)  Histology  and  Cytology.  Professor  Hargitt  and  Assistant 

Professor  Johnson 

(d)  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Assistant   Professor   Bookhout 

(e)  Ecology,  Parasitology,  and  Behavior.  Professor  Pearse 

(f)  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Entomology.  Associate  Professor  Gray 
Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged. 

355-356.  Seminar. — Special  seminar  courses  in  particular  fields  are  given 
by  various  professors  when  the  number  of  students  makes  them  desirable. 
Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged. 

*(a)   Embryology  and  Endocrinology.  Professor  Cunningham 

*(b)   Comparative  and  General  Physiology. 

Professor  Hall  and  Dr.  Wilson 

*(c)   Histology  and  Cytology. 

Professor  Hargitt,  Assistant  Professors 
Jeffers  and  Johnson 

(d)  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Assistant  Professor  Bookhout 

(e)  Ecology,  Parasitology,  and  Behavior. 

Professor  Pearse  and  Dr.  Wharton 

*(f)  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Entomology.         Associate  Professor  Gray 

COURSES  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  OPEN  TO 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

professors  eadie,  perlzweig,  d.  t.  smith,  and  swett;  associate  professors 

f.  m.  bernheim,  dann,  hetherington,  mccrea,  martin,  and  taylor; 

assistant  professors  m.  l.  c.  bernheim,  conant,  coolidge, 

everett,  hollinshead,  and  neurath  ; 

dr.  youngstrom 

The  facilities  of  the  departments  listed  below  are  available  to  qualified 
students  for  independent  or  supervised  research  and  investigations  whether 
working  for  advanced  degrees  or  otherwise. 

Graduate  students  desiring  to  pursue  a  major  or  a  minor  in  any  of  the 
departments  listed  below  or  to  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  courses  listed  below 
should  consult  or  write  to  the  head  of  the  Department  concerned :  Anatomy, 
Dr.  Swett ;  Bacteriology,  Dr.  D.  T.  Smith ;  Biochemistry,  Dr.  Perlzweig ; 
Physiology  and  Pharmacology,  Dr.  Eadie ;  Nutrition,  Dr.  Dann. 

ANATOMY 

M201.  Gross  Human  Anatomy. — A  course  especially  designed  for  gradu- 
ate students,  comprising  a  complete  dissection  of  the  cadaver.  The  laboratory 
work  is  supplemented  by  conferences  which  place  emphasis  on  the  biological 
aspects  of  the  subject.  Fall  and  winter  quarters.  Hours  and  credits  (maxi- 
mum 8  s.h.)  by  arrangement.  Prerequisites:  adequate  training  in  comparative 
anatomy  and  embryology.  Dr.  Swett  and  Staff 

M202.  Microscopic  Anatomy. — Conferences  and  laboratory  work  on  the 
morphological  characteristics  of  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body.  The  work 
is  based  upon  a  study  of  fresh  and  prepared  material  and  is  approached  from 

*  Not  offered  in   1942-43. 
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the  physiological  viewpoint.  Fall  quarter.  Hours  and  credits  (maximum 
2  s.h.)  by  arrangement.  Prerequisite :  adequate  training  in  histology  or 
cytology.  Dr.  Hetherington  and  Staff 

M203.  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System. — A  study  of  the  gross  and  micro- 
scopic structure  of  the  human  central  nervous  system,  special  attention  being 
paid  to  the  structural  and  functional  relationships  between  the  various  nuclei 
and  fiber  tracts.  Winter  quarter.  Hours  and  credits  (maximum  4  s.h.)  by 
arrangement.     Prerequisite:  Anatomy  M201.  Dr.  Hetherington 

BACTERIOLOGY  AND   IMMUNOLOGY 

M221.  Bacteriology  and  Immunology. — This  course  is  devoted  primarily 
to  the  study  of  the  biological  and  immunological  relationships  of  micro- 
organisms in  disease.  It  is  not  a  course  in  bacteriologic  technique.  An  addi- 
tional course  in  technical  methods  is  provided  for  those  who  require  it.  Two 
hours  lecture  and  8  hours  laboratory  per  week  in  fall  quarter.  Prerequisites  : 
courses  in  general  zoology,  general  botany,  histology  and  comparative  anat- 
omy, general  and  organic  chemistry.    4  s.h.  Dr.  D.  T.  Smith  and  Staff 

M323.  Advanced  Bacteriology  and  Immunology. — This  course  is  intended 
primarily  for  graduate  students  majoring  in  bacteriology,  but  it  is  also  avail- 
able as  a  minor  to  such  other  graduate  students  in  related  fields,  to  whom  it 
is  recommended  by  respective  supervising  committees  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology.     8  s.h.  Dr.  D.  T.  Smith  and  Staff 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

M241.  General  Biochemistry. — Three  lectures  four  laboratory  periods  of 
three  hours  each,  and  one  two-hour  seminar  weekly  for  eleven  weeks.  Pre- 
requisites :  general  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  elementary  physical  and 
analytical  chemistry,  and  at  least  one  year  of  college  biology.  Winter  quarter. 
6  s.h.  Drs.  Perlzweig  and  Taylor,  and  Staff 

M242.  Biochemical  Preparations. — Eight  hours  laboratory  with  confer- 
ences when  necessary.  This  course  involves  detailed  study  of  the  chemistry 
of  enzymes,  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates  and  derivatives.  Prerequisite :  Bio- 
chemistry M241.  Spring,  summer,  fall  quarters.  Hours  by  arrangement.  2  s.h. 

Dr.  Taylor  and  Staff 

M243-244.  Physical  Chemical  and  Colloid  Chemical  Principles  of  Bio- 
chemistry.— Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  structure  and  physical  chem- 
istry of  proteins,  enzymes,  viruses,  etc.  Two  hours  per  week  throughout  the 
year.  Dr.  Neurath 

M341.  Pathological  Chemistry. — Seminar  course  devoted  to  a  detailed 
study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  chemical  aspects  of  normal  and  abnormal 
metabolism.  Two  hours  per  week  by  arrangement.  Prerequisites :  Biochemistry 
M241  and  Physiology  M251-2.    Spring  quarter. 

Laboratory  work  consisting  chiefly  of  blood  and  urine  analysis  in  relation 
to  problems  discussed  will  be  provided  for  students  desiring  it. 

Drs.  Perlzweig,  Taylor,  and  M.  L.  C.  Bernheim 

M343.  Immunochemistry. — A  seminar  dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of 
immunological  reactions  in  general  and  with  the  chemistry  of  antigen-antibody 
reactions  in  particular.    2  s.h.  Drs.  Martin  and  Neurath 

M345.  Biological  Oxidations. — A  seminar  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  ther- 
modynamics, kinetics,  and  mechanisms  of  biological  oxidation-reduction  sys- 
tems.   2  s.h.  Dr.  Coolidge  and  Staff 
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physiology,  pharmacology,  and  nutrition 

M261-2.  Human  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. — Six  lectures  and  twenty 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites :  Anatomy  M201  and  Biochemistry 
M241  (or  equivalents)  and  at  least  one  year  of  college  physics.  Spring  quarter. 
Credits  depending  on  work  taken.     (Maximum  8  s.h.) 

The  lectures  in  pharmacology,  two  hours  per  week,  are  included  in  this 
course  and  may  be  taken  separately  or  omitted,  depending  upon  the  needs  of 
the  student.  Dr.  Eadie  and  Staff 

M263.  Physiology  of  Digestion,  Metabolism,  and  Nutrition. — Two  hours 
lectures  and  conferences  and  the  equivalent  of  one  laboratory  period  of  three 
hours  per  week.     Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  M241.    Spring  quarter.    2  s.h. 

This  course  constitutes  a  part  of  Physiology  M261-2,  but  may  be  taken 
separately.  Drs.  Dann,  Eadie,  and  F.  M.  Bernheim 

M363-4.  Advanced  Seminar  in  Nutrition. — Prerequisites :  Biochemistry 
M241  and  Physiology  M251  or  equivalents.    Two  hours  weekly.    4  s.h. 

Dr.  Dann 


ADVANCED  DEGREES  CONFERRED  JUNE  2,  1941 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 


Asan,  Haydar  Mustafa 
Bickell,  Ernest  Adelbert,  Jr. 
Brach,  Earl  Tilton 
Bronson,  Arthur  Harold 
Brown,  Norman  Ralph 
Burrows,  Edward  Flud 
Campbell,  Philip  Storer 
Civin,  Paul 
Cone,  Bonnie  Ethel 
Craghead,  Frances  Ann 
Doty,  Thomas  Smith 
Downton,  James  Bertram 
Erwin,  Aurel  Maner 
Faires,  Robert  Edgerton 
Gervin,  Spencer  Rex 
Goodbread,  Louise 
Goodman,  Warren  Herbert 
Hennen,  Mary  Bernadette 
Hinshaw,  Clifford  Reginald,  Jr. 
Hoopes,  Luther  Hartman 
Hoyle,  Daniel  Scarborough 
Ivey,  Mary  Frances 
Johnson,  Mary  Louise 
Jones,  Edwin  Harvie 
Justis,  John  Columbus 
Kennedy,  Vincent  Maurice 
Kirk,   Russell  Amos 


Kozlowski,  Theodore  Thomas 
Leary,  Thomas  Francis 
Linnemann,  Calvin  Cummins 
Linschitz,  Henry 
Livingston,  Robert  Blair 
Martin,  James  Marion 
May,   Stella  Josephine 
Melenek,  Ina  Ruth 
Ogden,  John  Patton 
Patterson,  James  Reid 
Petty,  Paul  Vernon 
Pierpoint,   Frank  Ray 
Powell,  Woodrow  Wilson 
Schaedler,  Louis  Calvern 
Seawell,  Lee  Anne 
Shannon,  Edgar  Finley,  Jr. 
Skinner,   Alfred  Lister 
Smith,  Robert  Ross 
Tidier,  Hazel 
Townsend,  Freda  Liverant 
Townsend,  Roswell  George 
Turner,   Philip  Allison 
Van  Voorhis,  Robert  Henry 
Weith,  Archie  James,  Jr. 
Werbel,   Burton 
Wetmore,  Thomas  Hall,  Jr. 
Wilson,   Charles   Christopher 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 


Bell,  Minnie  Blanche 
Bruce,  William  Thornton 
Davidson,  Mary  Frances 
Early,  William  Ashby 
Eidson,  William  Patton 
Hayes,  William  Ernest 
Jarrell,  John  Percha 
Jenkins,  Joseph  Daniel 
Kelley,  William  Arlington, 
Knight,  Theron  Turner 


Jr. 


Myers,   Emelyn   Morton 
Patterson,  Charles  William 
Roman,  Emerson  Wendell 
Smith,  Dorothy  Elizabeth 
Steele,  Andrew  Jackson 
Turner,  Robert  Love 
Wallin,  Virginia  Stanton 
Whiting,  Sara  Maysel 
Wilfong,  Mildred  Elizabeth 
Young,  William  Alson 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Barnwell,  Robert  Woodward,  Jr.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 
Dissertation :  Loyalism  in  South  Carolina,  1765-1785. 

Bennett,  Georgia  Belle,  A.B.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  A.M.,  Duke 
University. 
Dissertation :  Structural  Factors  Affecting  the  Substitute  Value  of  Actiz'ities 
in  Normal  and  Schizophrenic  Persons. 

Bolen,  Claude  Waldron,  A.B.,  Emory  and  Henry  College ;  A.M.,  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

Dissertation :  Kiderlen-W'dchtcr  and  German  Foreign  Policy. 


Advanced  Degrees  Conferred  95 

Boomhour,  Elizabeth  Gregory,  A.B.,  Meredith  College;  A.M.,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 
Dissertation:  A  Taxonomic  Study  of  the  Genus  Pycnanthcmum. 

Bridgers,  John  Elbert,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Duke  University;  A.M.,  Harvard  University, 
Dissertation :  Studies  in  the  Aeneas  Story  in  English  Literature. 

Carper,   Doris   Viola,   B.S.,   Farmville   State  Teachers   College;   A.M.,   Duke 
University. 
Dissertation :  A  Study  of  Some  Aspects  of  Children's  Number  Knowledge 
Prior  to  Instruction. 

Cuyler,  W.  Kenneth,   A.B.,   University  of  Texas;   A.M.,   Western  Reserve 
University. 
Dissertation:  Studies  of  the  Urinary  Excretion  of  17-Ketosteroids  in  Physi- 
ologic and  Pathologic  States  of  Woman. 

Dale,  William  Pratt,  II,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Duke  University. 

Dissertation :    The  Cultural  Revolution  in  Peru,  1750-1820. 

Derr,  Paul  Franklin,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Duke  University. 

Dissertation:  The  Formulas  and  Stabilities  of  Some  Metal-Ammonia  Com- 
plex Ions. 

Doty,  Cornelia  Allen,  A.B.,  Stanford  University;  A.M.,  Mills  College. 

Dissertation :  Prediction  of  First-Grade  Reading  Success  under  Three  Ex- 
perimental Conditions. 

Doty,  Roy  Anderson,  Jr.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Duke  University. 

Dissertation :  A  Study  of  Children's  Procedures  in  the  Solution  of  Verbal 
Problems. 

Dyas,  Harold  Eugene,  B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Dissertation :  Fast  Reactions  in  Solution. 

Eidson,  John  Olin,  A.B.,  Wofford  College ;  A.M.,  Vanderbilt  University. 
Dissertation:    Tennyson  in  America:   >His  Reputation   and   Influence  from 
1827  to  1858. 

Flemister,  Launcelot  Johnson,  Jr.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Duke  University. 
Dissertation:  Distribution  of  Available  Water  in  the  Animal  Body. 

Flory,  William  Evans  Sherlock,  A.B.,  College  of  Wooster;  A.M.,   Duke 
University. 
Dissertation :  The  Development  of  International  Lazv  Relating  to  Prisoners 
of  War  through  1929. 

Foster,  Hazel  Elizabeth,  A.B.,  Hood  College;  A.M.,  Duke  University. 

Dissertation :    The   Development  of  Public  International  Law  Relating   to 
Fisheries  Interests  of  Selected  Major  States,  1910-1938. 

Gould,  Robert  Kent,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Duke  University. 

Dissertation :    The   Identification   of   Some   Complex   Ions   in    Solution   by 
Means  of  Spectrophotometric  Measurements. 

Hargreaves,  Herbert  Walter,  A.B.,  University  of  Nevada ;  A.M.,  Clark  Uni- 
versity. 
Dissertation :  Federal  Fiscal  Policy  and  the  Guaranteed  Debt,  1932-1940. 

Harrison,  David  Moody,  B.S.,  Ursinus  College ;  A.M.,  Duke  University. 
Dissertation :  A  Survey  of  English  Population  Theory,  1800-1860. 

Havens,    Ralph    Murray,    A.B.,    Baker    University;    M.B.A.,    University   of 
Kansas. 
Dissertation:  Laissez  Faire  in  the  United  States  during  Nineteenth  Century 
Depressions. 
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Hudson,  Boyd  Ellyson,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Duke  University. 

Dissertation :  Certain  Aspects  of  the  Claisen  Condensation  and  the  Reactions 
of  the  Sodium  Etiolates  of  Esters. 

Humphreys,   Mary   Emily,   A.B.,   Western   Maryland   College;    A.M.,   Duke 
University. 
Dissertation :  Responses  of  Certain  Lawn  Grasses  to  Controlled  Watering 
and  Treatments  of  Soil. 

Johnston,  George  Washington,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Mississippi  State  College. 

Dissertation :   Cytological  Studies  of  Pollen   Tube  Development  in  Certain 
Angiosperms. 

Lee,  Herbert  Leonard,  A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Tennessee. 
Dissertation :  Power  Sums  of  Polynomials  in  a  Galois  Field. 

Lever,  Oscar  William,  A.B.,  Wofford  College;   A.M.,  University  of   South 
Carolina. 
Dissertation:  The  Idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  Reflected  in  the  American 
Social  Gospel  Movement,  1865-1917. 

McCormick,  Edward  Theodore,  B.S.,  University  of  Arizona;  M.S.,  University 
of  California. 
Dissertation:  An  Analysis  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

McDermott,  John  Joseph,   B.S.,  A.M.,  Duke  University. 

Dissertation:  A  Physiological  Study  of  Afterripening  in  Acorns. 

McEwen,   Noble   Ralph,   A.B.,   Birmingham-Southern   College;    A.M.,   Duke 
University. 
Dissertation:  The  Effect  of  Selected  Cues  in  Children's  Solutions  of  Verbal 
Problems  in  Arithmetic. 

Mounts,  Charles  Eugene,  A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Florida. 

Dissertation :   The  Influence  of  Spenser  on  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 

O'Leary,  James  John,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Wesleyan  University. 
Dissertation  :  Federal  Deposit  Insurance. 

Overdyke,  William  Darrell,  A.B.,  Centenary  College ;  A.M.,  Louisiana  State 
University. 
Dissertation:  The  American  Party  in  the  Soutli. 

Park,  Robert  DeForest,  A.B.,  Oberlin  College. 

Dissertation :  Evidence  Against  the  Existence  of  an  Excited  State  of  He3. 

Ramsey,  Helen  Joyce,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Purdue  University. 

Dissertation :  Physiological  Properties  of  Ophidian  and  Crocodilian  Blood. 

Rein,  William  Christopher,  A.B.,  Western  Maryland  College;  M.Ed.,  Duke 
University. 
Dissertation :  The  Effect  upon  Maximum  r  of  Differences  between  Distri- 
bution Shapes. 

Russell,   Charles   Daniel,   Jr.,   B.S.,   Niagara   University;    M.S.,   California 
Institute  of  Technology. 
Dissertation :  The  Effect  of  Complex  Ion  Formation  on  the  Magnetic  Mo- 
ments and  Colors  of  Certain  Iron-Group  Ions. 

Seward,  Donald  Monfort,  A.B.,  John  B.  Stetson  University;  A.M.,  University 
of  North  Carolina. 
Dissertation:  Harmonic  Continuation  in  Space. 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward,  A.B.,  Duke  University. 

Dissertation :  An  Analysis  to  Determine  a  Test  Predictive  of  Extra-Chance 
Scoring  in  Card-Calling  Tests. 


Advanced  Degrees  Conferred 


97 


Vermillion,  Gertrude,  A.B.,  Greenville  Woman's  College;  B.S.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers;  A.M.,  Columbia  University. 
Dissertation:    The  Isonieriaation  and   the   Elimination   Reaction   of  Certain 
Aldoxime  Derivatives. 

Wade,  Luther  Irwin,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Duke  University. 

Dissertation:  Certain  Quantities  Transcetidental  over  the  Field  GF  (pn,  x). 

Waite,  Alexander,  A.B.,  University  of   South  Carolina;   M.Ed.,  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 
Dissertation :  Effects  of  Varied  Instructions  on  the  Learning  of  a  Certain 
Motor  Skill. 

Williams,  Melvin  John,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Duke  University. 

Dissertation:    A    Survey    of   Roman    Catholic    Sociological    Theory   in    the 
United  States  since  1900. 

Williams,  Myra  Allene,  A.B.,  Winthrop  College;  A.M.,  University  of  South 
Carolina. 
Dissertation:  Mitochondria  in  the  Intestinal  Epithelial  Cells  of  Starved  and 
Fed  Salamanders. 

Wollman,  Seymour  Horace,  B.S.,  M.S.,  New  York  University. 

Dissertation:  The  Near  Ultraviolet  Absorption  of  Some  Halogenated  Ben- 
zenes. 

Woodruff,  Joseph  Leroy,  A.B.,  Tarkio  College;  A.M.,  Duke  University. 
Dissertation:  The  Effects  of  Certain  Factors  on  Visual  Form  Discriniination 
at  Near-Liminal  Levels. 

Yarbrough,  Mary  Elizabeth,  A.B.,  Meredith  College ;  M.S.,  North  Carolina 
State  College. 
Dissertation :  A  Study  of  Dark  Adaptation  as  Related  to  the  Carotene  and 
Vitamin  A  Content  of  Human  Blood. 

Zirkle,  George  Anderson,  A.B.,  Tusculum  College;  A.M.,  Duke  University. 
Dissertation:  An  Experimental  Study  of  Success  a>id  Failure  in  Serial 
Learning. 

ADVANCED   DEGREES   AWARDED   IN   SEPTEMBER,   1940 


master  of  arts 


Ahlstrom,  John  Dillingham 
Atkins,  Emily  Lucy  Howard 
Avers,  Valla  Evelyn  Young 
Binns,  Elizabeth  Feary 
Bowman,  Bernice  Claire 
Bridy,  Charles  Louis 
Brown,  George  Erwin 
Bryant,  Anne 
Bryant,  Carlyle  Rupert 
Buck,  Ida  Hermine 
Camp,  Maryella 
Carson,  Robert  Brice 
Charlton,  Virginia 
Clegg,  Mildred  Isabel 
Cline.  John 

Conoley,  Rudolph  Evander 
Crawford,  Robert  Gunn 
Daniel,  Annie  Laura 
Engle,  Mary  Margaret 
Fort,  Willena 
Franckle,  Alice  Emma 
Gilmore,  Patricia  Mary 


Golightly,  Howard  Buren 
Grigsby,  Alice  Blanche 
Hale,  Lois 

Hardin,  Paul  Douglas 
Hastings.  Emily  Prince 
HofFeditz,  Laura  Margaret 
Johnson,  William  Pearce 
Kilbourne.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Lay  ton,  Reber  Boyce 
Limouze.  Mary  Anne  Heyward 
Lynch,  Kathryn  Willogene 
Mabry,  Gussie  Eugene 
McCartt,  Mary  Leah 
McCullough,  Raymond  Oliver,  Jr. 
MacDonald,  Harry  John 
Mason,   Clarence  Walton 
Mason,  Elwood  Byrd 
Mitchell,  Tames  Franklin 
Mitchell,  Robert  Earl 
Mool,  James  Bulger 
Motley,  Everett  Lyle 
Murphy,  Maude  Alice 
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Parker,  Mary  Carolyn 
Pettit,  Julia  Ruth 
Rasor,  Charles  Lewis 
Retan,  Edith  Jeannette 
Seay,  Elizabeth  Irene 
Smith,  Elsie  Margaret 
Smith,  Jonathan  Marshall 
Smith,  Margaret  McMillan 
Snellgrove,  Harold  Sinclair 
Steele,  Alpheus  Thornton 
Steelman,  Ruth  Amber 
Tripp,  Marian  Lucile 


Voelpel,  Agatha  Gayle 
Walker,  Lela  Samantha 
Weller,  Grace  Harlowe 
Williams,  Louis  Gressett 
Wilson,  Elizabeth  Andrews 
Wonder,  Craig  Earl 
Woodruff,  Carmen  Moore 
Wynn,  Lawrence 
Young,  Jerome  Louis 
Young,  Laura  Newell 
Young,  William  Coleman 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 


Barr,  Coke  Lafyles 
Barr,  Leon  Vincent 
Bird,  Ralph  Sidney 
Boland,  Joseph  Bethro 
Cole,  John  William 
Cook,  Hugh  Gray 
Day,  Russell  Vanburen 
Dean,  Lillian  Alberta 
Freeman,  Fletcher  Albert 
Fulton,  Pencie 
Harris,  Margaret  Elliott 
Hartman,  Mary  Irene 
Heath,  Frank  Harvey 
Huskey,  David  Carlyle 
Johnson,  Earl  Frank 
Jordan,  Gladys 
Kelley,  Gayle 
Kern,  Donald  Warren 
Kochenour,  Earl  Franklin 
Kramer,  Miriam  Loretta 
McGinnes,  William  Walter 
McManamon,  Hazel  Forrester 


Martin,  Dorsie  Garnett 
Martin,  Stanley  Harland 
Matchett,  Ruth 
Matthews,  Wesley  Woodbury 
Priester,  Harold  F. 
Rader,  George  Leroy 
Robinson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Jr. 
Sanders,  Mary  Roberta 
Savage,  William  Richard,  Jr. 
Sherry,  John  Joseph 
Skiles,  Fern  Othello 
Soverns,  James  William 
Stone,  Jake  Ward 
Sypher,  Ruth  Margaret 
Taylor,  Mary  Thelma 
Trimble,  William  Ellwood 
Vandell,  William  Kenneth 
Wall,  Harriet  Euphrasia 
Weeks,  William  Benn 
Yager,  Charles  Monroe 
Young,  Hobart  McKinley 


SUMMARY  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Graduate    students,    Academic    Year    1941-42 253 

Graduate  students,  First  Summer  Term,   1941 593 

Graduate  students,   Second  Summer  Term,   1941 314 

Total      1,160 

Deduct   for   duplications    301 

Total  Enrollment   859 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 

1942 

June  9.  Tuesday,  9:00  a.m. — Registration  of  students  for  Summer  Session, 
first  term. 

June  10.  Wednesday,  8:00  a.m. — Instruction  begins  for  Summer  Session, 
first  term. 

July  4.  Saturday,  Independence  Day :  a  holiday. 

July  18,  20.  Saturday,  Monday — Final  examinations  for  Summer  Session,  first 
term. 

July  21.  Tuesday,  9:00  a.m. — Registration  of  students  for  Summer  Session, 
second  term. 

July  21.  Tuesday,  2:00  p.m. — Instruction  begins  for  Summer  Session,  sec- 
ond term. 

Aug.        29.  Saturday — Final   examinations   for   Summer   Session,   second  term. 

Sept.       10.  Thursday,  9  :00  a.m. — Dormitories  open  to  Freshmen. 

Sept.  10.  Thursday,  8:00  p.m. — Assembly  for  all  entering  Freshmen;  Fresh- 
men Orientation  Program  begins. 

Sept.       15.  Tuesday — Freshman  instruction  begins. 

Sept.  15.  Tuesday — Registration  and  matriculation  of  new  students  with 
advanced  standing. 

Sept.  16.  Wednesday,  11:00  a.m. — Formal  opening  of  the  College;  regis- 
tration of  matriculated  students. 

Sept.  17.  Thursday — Instruction  for  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors 
begins. 

Sept.  17-19.  Thursday,  9:00  a.m.-1  :00  p.m.;  2:30  p.m.-4:00  p.m.;  Friday,  9:00 
a.m.-1:00  p.m.;  2:30  p.m.-5:00  p.m.;  Saturday,  9:00  a.m.-I  :00 
p.m. — Registration  of  graduate  students. 

Nov.  26.  Thursday — Thanksgiving  Day  :  a  holiday. 

Dec.  11.  Friday — Duke  University  Day. 

Dec.  19.  Saturday,  1  :00  p.m. — Christmas  recess  begins. 

Dec.  29.  Tuesday,  1 :00  p.m. — Instruction  is  resumed. 

1943 

Jan.         15.  Friday — Mid-year  examinations  begin. 

Jan.        23.  Saturday — Last  day  for  matriculation  for  second  semester. 

Jan.        25.  Monday — Second  semester  begins. 

April  10.  Saturday — Last  day  for  submitting  orations  for  Wiley  Gray 
Contest. 

April  30.  Friday — Last  day  for  selection  of  courses  for  ensuing  year. 

May  3.  Monday — Earliest  date  for  beginning  of  Honors  examination. 

May  12.  Wednesday — Final  examinations,  second  semester,  begin. 

May  20.  Thursday — Final  examinations,  second  semester,  end. 

May  22.  Saturday — Commencement  Day. 
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ENGINEERING  COURSES  OFFERED 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Duke  University,  through  the  College  of  Engineering,  offers  stand- 
ard four-year  courses  in  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering, 
with  an  aeronautical  option  for  mechanical  engineers.  These  departments 
are  housed  respectively  in  Bivins,  Asbury,  Branson,  and  the  Aeronautics 
Laboratory  buildings.  Allied  subjects  are  taught  on  the  East  Campus 
in  Carr,  West  Duke,  and  the  Science  buildings.  The  James  H.  South- 
gate  Memorial  Building,  set  aside  for  the  housing  of  engineering  students, 
contains  social  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  gymnasium,  dining  rooms,  and 
kitchen,  as  well  as  dormitory  facilities.  Meals  are  provided  in  this  build- 
ing at  the  same  rate  which  prevails  in  the  other  University  dining  halls. 

Curricula  :  The  courses  of  study  in  the  several  branches  of  engineer- 
ing are  set  up  to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  findings  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.  Fundamental  train- 
ing is  given  in  English,  mathematics,  and  the  sciences,  as  well  as  in  the 
technical  subjects  leading  to  professional  work  in  civil,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  engineering.  Election  of  courses  in  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Business  Administration  is  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  the 
combining  of  such  courses  with  the  rigorous  engineering  program  affords 
excellent  preparation  for  the  types  of  commercial  or  industrial  activities 
in  which  engineering  training  is  most  valuable. 

Faculty:  The  members  of  the  Instructional  Staff  have  been  chosen 
particularly  for  their  ability  to  teach.  Instruction  is  given  in  small  sec- 
tions, insuring  personal  attention.  The  laboratory  is  used  to  supplement 
the  classroom,  and  at  present  the  same  instructor  carries  his  class  through 
both  the  classroom  and  laboratory  work.  This  is  made  possible  only 
where  classes  are  limited  in  size. 

Student  Activities  :  Three  national  engineering  societies,  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  are  repre- 
sented by  student  chapters  operating  under  national  charters.  An  hon- 
orary engineering  fraternity.  Delta  Epsilon  Sigma,  was  organized  several 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  good  scholarship  among  the 
engineering  students.  All  four  of  these  organizations  afford  unusual  op- 
portunities for  the  members  to  present  papers  and  to  conduct  discussions 
in  certain  phases  of  engineering  not  covered  in  the  classroom.  Engineer- 
ing students  are  in  every  sense  a  part  of  the  student  body  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity, enjoying  the  general  advantages  of  the  University  and  being 
subject  to  the  general  rules  and  regulations. 

History:  The  teaching  of  engineering  is  not  new  at  Duke  University. 
From  1887  to  1893  formal  courses  in  civil  and  mining  engineering  lead- 
ing to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  were  offered  by  Trinity  College. 
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After  their  discontinuance  in  1893,  the  teaching  of  engineering  subjects 
was  begun  again  in  1903  and  has  continued  uninterruptedly  since  that 
time.  At  present  there  are  three  departments  offering  courses  in  civil, 
electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  these  branches  of  engineering.  These  three  departments  con- 
stitute the  College  of  Engineering. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

The  civil  engineer's  field  of  work  may  be  divided  into  four  major 
divisions :  sanitary — dealing  with  water  works,  sewerage  systems,  and 
garbage  disposal ;  hydraulic — interested  in  flood  control,  river  improve- 
ment, irrigation,  drainage,  and  water  power;  transportation — concerned 
with  railroads,  airports,  highways,  waterways,  park  systems,  traffic  con- 
trol, and  city  planning;  and  structural — dealing  with  bridges,  buildings, 
foundations,  dams,  tunnels,  tanks,  bins,  and  various  industrial  structures. 
His  function  is  chiefly  one  of  design  and  construction,  although  often  it 
includes  maintenance.  In  order  to  train  a  student  in  these  various  lines 
of  effort,  the  following  equipment  is  provided. 

Highway  Materials:  Complete  equipment  is  available  for  the  prep- 
aration and  routine  testing  of  aggregates,  cement,  and  bituminous  mate- 
rials.    There  is  also  a  Hubbard  stability  machine  for  additional  tests. 

Sanitary  Engineering:  In  the  sanitary  laboratory  there  is  a  com- 
plete equipment  for  performing  the  physical,  chemical,  bacteriological, 
and  miscroscopic  tests  as  outlined  by  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation. Different  types  of  water  current  meters  are  available  for  work 
in  steam  gaging. 

Soils  Testing  :  This  laboratory  is  fully  equipped  to  carry  out  the  ex- 
periments generally  used  in  testing  soil  for  highway  purposes. 

Cement  Testing  :  There  is  available  complete  equipment  for  the  test- 
ing of  cement  and  aggregates,  such  as  an  automatic  shot  testing  machine, 
flow  table,  Ro-Tap  sieve  shaker,  a  two-hundred-thousand-pound  hydraulic 
compression  machine,  and  other  necessary  supplies. 

Surveying  :  For  use  in  the  courses  in  surveying  there  are  thirteen 
transits,  twenty-one  levels,  a  precise  theodolite  and  a  precise  level,  three 
plane  table  outfits,  solar  attachments,  sextants,  compasses,  barometers,  and 
other  light  equipment. 

Stress  Analysis:  Advanced  work  in  stresses  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  a  large-sized  Begg's  deformeter  and  photoelastic  equipment. 

General  Engineering  Materials  :  This  laboratory  housed  in  the 
Civil  Engineering  Building,  contains  the  equipment  necessary  to  give 
undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  in  the  determination  of  the  phys- 
ical properties  of  materials.  In  the  laboratory  are  two  universal  testing 
machines,  torsion,  fatigue,  and  impact  machines,  a  proving  ring,  several 
hardness  testers,  and  an  exceptionally  complete  set  of  accessories  and 
small  instruments  for  the  determination  of  the  stress-deformation  char- 
acteristics of  steel,  wood,  and  concrete. 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  field  of  electrical  engineering  covers  the  generation  of  electrical 
energy,  both  by  water  power  and  steam  power,  its  transmission,  distribu- 
tion, and  utilization;  communication,  both  by  wire  and  by  radio,  and  the 
allied  art  of  television ;  transportation,  by  locomotive,  bus,  and  water ; 
and  illumination. 

The  Electrical  Machinery  Laboratory  receives  its  electric  power 
from  the  Duke  Power  Company  over  a  2300-volt,  60-cycle,  three-phase 
line.  The  equipment  includes  A.  C.  to  D.  C.  motor-generator  set  for 
supplying  the  laboratory  with  direct  current,  four  direct-connected  D.  C. 
to  D.  C.  motor-generator  sets ;  two  D.  C.  to  A.  C.  belted  sets ;  a  G.  E. 
sine  wave  motor-generator  set;  a  Westinghouse  phase  displacement 
dynamometer ;  a  General  Electric  type  A.  C.-D.  C.  synchronous  converter, 
for  one-,  two-,  three-,  or  six-phase  operation ;  numerous  single-phase 
constant  potential  transformers ;  a  three-phase  transformer ;  a  constant 
current  transformer  equipped  with  a  typical  load  of  series  street  lamps; 
a  high-current  testing  transformer;  three-phase  induction  regulators; 
numerous  loading  devices,  both  electrical  and  mechanical ;  a  number  of 
representative  D.  C.  and  A.  C.  motors  and  generators ;  complete  equip- 
ment for  testing  a  large  variety  of  fractional  horsepower  motors.  In 
addition,  the  equipment  includes  a  complete  line  of  indicating,  recording 
and  graphic  measuring  instruments  for  both  general  testing  purposes 
and  precision  measurements,  and  three  oscillographs  with  accessories 
for  viewing  and  photographing  wave  forms. 

The  Communications  Laboratory  is  exceptionally  well  equipped 
and  contains  complete  apparatus  for  carrying  out  all  kinds  of  commu- 
nication experiments  at  both  audio  and  radio  frequencies.  The  audio- 
frequency equipment  includes  a  200-mile  open-wire  artificial  telephone 
line,  a  vacuum  tube  amplifier-milliammeter-voltmeter,  6- A  transmission 
measuring  set,  vacuum  tube  oscillators  calibrated  for  frequencies  ranging 
from  25  to  100,000  cycles  per  second,  a  1,000-cycle  motor-generator,  a 
direct  reading  frequency  meter  reading  from  20  to  20,000  cycles  per  sec- 
ond ;  impedance  bridges  for  both  audio  and  intermediate  frequencies ; 
standards  of  resistance,  inductance,  and  capacitance ;  filters  of  various 
kinds;  a  high  quality  amplifier,  power  amplifiers,  loud-speakers,  noise 
meter,  and  other  instruments  for  general  test  purposes.  A  complete  Auto- 
matic Electric  Company  telephone  exchange  is  included  in  this  laboratory. 
The  radio-frequency  equipment  consists  of  short  wave  and  broadcast  re- 
ceivers, precision  wave  meter,  automatic  field  strength  recorder,  field 
intensity  meter,  standard  signal  generator,  thermo-couples  for  current  and 
voltage  determinations,  condensers,  inductors,  and  meters. 

The  Electronics  Laboratory,  adjoining  the  Communications  Lab- 
oratory, is  completely  equipped  for  studies  of  vacuum  tubes  and  vacuum 
tube  circuits :  power  supply  units,  special  high  resistance  meters,  oscil- 
lators, vacuum  tube  voltmeters,  thermo-couples,  etc. 

The  Standardizing  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  standard  instru- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  checking  and  calibrating  meters  used  in  any  of 
the  other  laboratories. 
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The  High  Voltage  Laboratory,  housed  in  a  separate  building  ad- 
jacent to  the  other  electrical  laboratories,  provides  equipment  for  high- 
voltage  testing  and  experimentation.  A  10-KVA  G.  E.  transformer 
provides  for  60-cycle  testing  up  to  100,000  volts.  A  surge  ("man-made 
lightning")  generator  composed  of  twenty-five  20-KV  G.  E.  capacitors 
provides  500,000  volt  surges  for  determining  the  effect  of  lightning 
strokes  on  electrical  apparatus.  Complete  auxiliary  equipment  is  avail- 
able for  control  and  measurement  of  the  observed  phenomena. 

The  Illumination  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  variety  of  instru- 
ments for  the  measurement  of  illumination  intensity,  and  provides  facil- 
ities for  special  tests. 

The  Projects  Laboratory  is  set  aside  for  the  use  of  students  who 
are  working  on  special  projects  requiring  set-ups  which  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed by  regular  laboratory  experiments.  This  laboratory  is  made  avail- 
able to  Seniors  who  elect  projects  course  265-266. 

The  Electrical  Circuits  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  all  necessary 
apparatus  and  instruments  for  carrying  out  experiments  on  direct  cur- 
rent and  alternating  current  circuits,  such  as  studies  of  various  types  of 
meters,  resistance  and  conductivity  measurements,  storage  batteries,  mag- 
netic measurements,  series  and  parallel  circuits,  power  factor,  etc. 

The  Amateur  Radio  Station,  W4AHY,  is  equipped  with  a  75-watt 
crystal-controlled  C.  W.  transmitter,  a  Collins  30FXB  100-watt  phone 
transmitter,  Hammarlund  Pro  receiver,  National  S W5  receiver,  a  pair  of 
RCA  tranceivers,  and  necessary  testing  and  measuring  equipment.  The 
station  is  controlled  and  operated  by  the  Engineers'  Radio  Association. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Mechanical  engineering  as  a  profession  is  concerned  with  power  and 
machines  to  generate  power  and  to  apply  it  to  useful  ends.  A  field  so 
broad  includes  all  lines  of  industry,  but  among  the  special  fields  in  which 
mechanical  engineers  are  engaged  are  combustion  or  power  production 
engineering,  machine  and  machine-tool  design,  railway  motive  power, 
automotive  engineering,  aviation  engineering,  refrigeration,  air  condition- 
ing, and  industrial  management. 

In  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  successful  career  in  mechanical 
engineering,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  tie  between  theory  and  practice, 
to  become  familiar  with  engineering  apparatus  and  instruments  as  well 
as  their  testing  and  calibration.  Laboratory  work  is  therefore  necessary. 
The  equipment  in  the  Mechanical,  Materials  Processing,  and  Aeronautics 
laboratories  has  been  carefully  arranged  in  a  number  of  groups,  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  undergraduate  for  efficiently  carrying  out  the  program 
indicated  above. 

Branson  Mechanical  Laboratory 

Boiler  Room.  The  boiler  room  contains  a  one-hundred  horsepower 
oil-fired  boiler  with  complete  accessories  and  controls  by  which  it  may  be 
operated  by  students,  providing  steam  for  all  steam  experiments  and  tests. 
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Steam  Equipment.  Conveniently  located  adjacent  to  the  boiler  room 
are  a  Troy  horizontal  self-oiling  automatic  steam  engine,  a  Troy  vertical 
throttling  governor  steam  engine,  and  a  Sturtevant  steam  turbine,  to- 
gether with  brakes  and  accessories  for  their  complete  testing,  either  as 
units  or  as  components  in  a  small-scale  power  plant.  Equipment  for 
studying  flow  and  quality  of  steam,  and  injector,  and  an  arrangement  for 
the  study  and  testing  of  steam  traps  are  included  in  this  group. 

Air  Compression.  An  electrically  driven  12  x  10  Ingersoll-Rand  air 
compressor  has  been  arranged  with  accessories  and  instruments  for  test- 
ing it,  and,  in  addition,  provides  means  for  studying  the  flow  of  high- 
pressure  air  through  pipes,  valves,  and  fittings. 

Internal  Combustion  Equipment.  Automobile  and  Diesel  engines  con- 
nected to  electric  and  hydraulic  dynamometers  and  generators  are  part 
of  this  laboratory.  Appropriate  instruments  are  provided  for  the  determi- 
nation of  capacity,  mechanical  and  thermal  efficiency  and  heat  balance  in 
each  case. 

Hydraulic  Apparatus.  A  Cameron  centrifugal  pump  driven  by  a 
variable  speed  motor  provides  for  a  very  complete  determination  of 
capacity  and  efficiency  tests,  as  well  as  being  a  controllable  source  of 
water  for  tests  covering  hydraulics  as  applied  to  mechanical  engineering. 

Instrument  Room.  An  instrument  room  is  provided  for  the  storing 
and  maintenance  of  instruments  used  in  the  laboratories.  These  instru- 
ments include :  steam  engine  and  internal  combustion  engine  indicators 
and  reducing  motions,  tachometers  and  speed  counters,  planimeters,  pres- 
sure gauges  and  calibrating  equipment,  thermometers  of  all  types,  scales 
and  small  tools. 

Lubricants  and  Fuels  Testing  Laboratory.  There  are  complete  facil- 
ities for  proximate  analyses  and  calorific  determination  of  solid,  liquid 
and  gaseous  fuels,  as  well  as  for  all  the  standard  tests  of  lubricants. 

Additional  equipment  provides  adequately  for  boiler  feedwater  analysis, 
study  of  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes  and  fittings,  blower  testing  and 
flow  of  air  through  ducts,  and  a  number  of  tests  in  the  field  of  air 
conditioning. 

Materials  Processing  Laroratory 

Machine  Tools.  Two  engine  lathes,  a  universal  milling  machine, 
a  shaper  with  slotting  attachment,  a  drill  press,  a  power  grinder,  and  a 
power  hack  saw  compose  the  metal  working  tools.  Such  auxiliary  at- 
tachments as  are  needed  for  general  purpose  machines  are  provided  for 
the  above  machine  tools.  Woodworking  machines  including  a  lathe,  band 
saw,  circular  saw  and  planer,  and  a  disc  sander  are  available  for  pattern 
and  wind  tunnel  model  construction. 

Welding  Equipment.  A  200-ampere  electric  arc  welding  machine 
and  complete  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cutting  equipment  are  provided 
for  demonstration  of  these  methods  of  construction  and  fabrication. 

Casting  Equipment.  A  gas-fired  melting  furnace  and  sufficient  mold- 
ing equipment  are  available  for  the  production  of  small  castings  on  a 
demonstration  basis. 
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Metallographic  and  Heat  Treating  Equipment.  Polishing  equipment 
and  a  microscope  are  available  for  the  preparation  and  examination  of 
metal  specimens.  Heat  treatments  may  be  carried  out  with  the  use  of  a 
gas-fired  heat-treating  furnace. 

Aeronautics  Laboratory 

Wind  Tunnel.  The  wind  tunnel  is  of  the  closed-throat  type  with  a 
24"  circular  working  section.  The  air  speed  through  the  working  section 
is  140  m.p.h.  A  standard  suspension  system  is  employed  for  the  models, 
permitting  computation  of  lift,  drag,  and  pitching  moment. 

Engine  Test  Cell.  The  engine  test  cell  has  been  developed  around  a 
four-cylinder  opposed  type  air-cooled  engine.  The  engine  is  fitted  with 
a  club  propeller  and  cradle  mounted  for  torque  measurements.  Complete 
tests  can  be  made  for  heat  balance,  engine  cooling,  and  attitude  effect. 

Engine  Bay.  To  meet  CPT  requirements  for  the  secondary  flight 
training  program,  a  group  of  representative  engines  has  been  collected. 
These  include  both  liquid-  and  air-cooled  types.  Assembly  and  dis- 
assembly of  these  engines  by  the  students  in  the  CPT  courses  permits 
the  engineering  students  to  make  close  examination  of  the  important 
engineering  features  of  the  engines. 

Structural  and  General  Exhibits.  For  joint  use  of  the  engineering 
students  and  the  CPT  students  a  collection  of  typical  aircraft  structures 
and  instruments  has  been  made.  This  collection  includes  airplane  fu- 
selages, wing  panels,  tail  assemblies,  propellers,  and  flight  and  engine 
instruments. 

GENERAL  FACILITIES  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  Engineering  Library,  housed  in  Asbury  Building,  provides  a  total 
of  approximately  7,600  volumes,  in  the  field  of  engineering  and  its  allied 
subjects.  A  collection  of  approximately  1,450  engineering  periodicals 
is  constantly  expanding  through  the  receipt  of  current  issues.  Engineer- 
ing students  also  have  full  access  to  the  General  University  Library,  the 
Woman's  College  Library,  and  the  various  specialized  departmental 
libraries. 

The  Drafting  Rooms.  Three  separate  well-lighted  drafting  rooms 
facilitate  work  in  the  various  courses  in  which  graphic  methods  are 
taught  and  employed.  Additional  facilities  include  a  standard  machine 
for  producing  both  blue-prints  and  white-prints. 

The  Photographic  Dark  Room  provides  complete  facilities  for  proc- 
essing a  wide  variety  of  photographic  materials  used  to  supplement 
course  instruction. 


ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  of  Duke  University  is  on 
a  selective  basis,  dependent  upon  the  ability,  attainments,  and  character 
of  the  applicant.  No  student  is  admitted  until  the  Council  on  Admissions 
has  received  for  him  a  scholastic  record  from  school  or  college,  a  cer- 
tificate of  vaccination  and  of  good  health,  and  satisfactory  evidence  of 
good  character  and  ability.  Prospective  students  and  relatives  are  invited 
to  visit  the  University  and  the  College  of  Engineering  in  particular.  This 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  applicant  since  it  would  enable  him  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  facilities  of  the  University,  and  to  discuss 
possible  courses  of  study. 

Certain  days  are  announced  in  the  University  Calendar  each  year  for 
the  registration,  classification,  and  sectioning  of  students.  Those  students 
who  are  admitted  later  than  the  dates  announced  must  pay  to  the  Treas- 
urer $5.00  additional  for  the  privilege  of  matriculation. 

All  correspondence  relating  to  admission  of  men  shoidd  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  Duke  University,  Duke  Station,  Durham,  N.  C. 

ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  in  engineering  must 
have  completed  at  least  fifteen  units  of  preparatory  work,  partly  in  re- 
quired and  partly  in  elective  subjects.  A  unit  represents  a  year  of  work 
in  a  subject  in  an  accredited  secondary  school,  provided  the  work  done  in 
that  subject  is  approximately  one  fourth  of  the  annual  amount  of  work 
regularly  required  in  the  school. 

The  subjects  in  which  this  credit  may  be  offered  arid  the  maximum 
amount  of  credit  acceptable  in  each  subject  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 

UNITS  UNITS 

English   4     Botany    1 

Latin    4     Zoology  .    1 

Greek    3     General  Biology  1 

German     3      Physical   Geography   1 

French    3      General  Science   1 

Spanish 3      Agriculture    2 

Mathematics    4     Mechanical   Drawing    2 

History  and  Civics   4  Woodwork,  Forging,  and 

Physics  1         Machine  Work  2 

Chemistry    1      Household  Economics    2 

Commercial  Subjects     3 

For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  units  in  the  table  above,  see  the 
definitions  as  set  forth  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  and  other  regional  associations. 
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ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

Applicants  able  to  submit  certificates  of  proficiency  from  accredited 
schools  in  subjects  accepted  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  will  be 
admitted  without  examination.  These  certificates  must  be  properly  made 
out  on  the  regular  blanks  furnished  by  the  University,  signed  by  the 
principal  of  the  school  from  which  the  applicant  comes,  and  presented 
before  or  at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year.  The  applicant  must  have 
completed  the  course  of  the  school  from  which  he  comes. 

At  least  nine  and  one  half  of  the  fifteen  units  required  for  admission 
must  come  from  the  following : 

Required  Units 

English    3  units 

A  Foreign  Language 2  units 

*Science    1  unit 

History    1  unit 

**Algebra   \y2  or  2  units 

Plane   Geometry    1  unit 

Elective  Units 

In  addition  to  the  above  required  units,  sufficient  elective  units  must 
be  offered  to  make  a  total  of  fifteen.  It  is  recommended  that  these 
electives  be  chosen  from  the  following  list: 

Algebra  ]/2  unit 

Solid  Geometry   y2  unit 

Trigonometry     y2  unit 

fGerman  or  French  or  Latin  or  Spanish  or  Greek 1  to  4  units 

History  or  Civics  (not  the  required  unit)   1  to  3  units 

Physics  or  Chemistry  or  Biology  (not  the 

required  unit)    1  to  3  units 

ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION 

Students  who  present  fifteen  units  for  admission  from  schools  not 
accredited  by  the  University,  and  students  who  present  the  proper  units 
but  whose  grades  are  not  acceptable,  are  required  to  validate  their  units 
by  entrance  examinations  in  English  and  in  mathematics  and  such  other 
tests  as  the  University  may  prescribe,  including  the  test  required  by  the 
North  Carolina  College  Conference. 

Students  who  have  not  the  required  units  in  English  or  in  mathe- 
matics but  who  are  otherwise  acceptable  must,  before  admission,  clear 
this  deficiency  by  entrance  examinations. 


*  Wherever  possible,  physics  or  chemistry  should  be  offered  for  this  requirement. 
**  Examination   required  to  validate  offering. 

t  One  elective  unit  in  any  of  the  above  languages  will  be  accepted  for  admission  pro- 
vided the  language  requirement  has  been  satisfied  without  it.  As  many  as  four  units 
will  be  accepted  in  any  one  of  these  languages. 
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ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  from  other  approved 
institutions  under  the  following  conditions :  all  applicants  must  have  ful- 
filled the  equivalent  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
Class,  must  present  official  certificates  of  all  work  done  in  other  institu- 
tions, and  have  honorable  dismissal  from  the  institutions  they  previously 
attended. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  should  present,  so  far  as  possible, 
subjects  corresponding  to  those  required  at  Duke  University.  Students 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  may  not  during  their  first  semester  elect 
more  than  the  minimum  number  of  hours  required  of  the  class  which  they 
enter  except  by  permission  of  the  Dean.  Further,  in  addition  to  other 
requirements,  a  minimum  of  one  full  year  in  residence  at  Duke  University 
with  the  satisfactory  completion  of  at  least  thirty  semester  hours  of  work 
approved  for  Seniors,  with  an  average  grade  of  "C,"  is  required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

Students  who  have  transferred  from  other  colleges  must,  in  order  to 
make  their  provisional  classification  final,  pass  during  their  first  year  of 
residence  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  four  year  courses  with  an  average 
grade  of  "C"  or  higher. 

The  date  for  the  registration  and  classification  of  students  with  ad- 
vanced standing  from  other  institutions  is  announced  in  the  University 
Calendar.  Students  who  are  admitted  later  than  this  date  are  required 
to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  $5.00  additional  for  the  privilege  of  matriculating. 

FRESHMAN  WEEK 

The  week  immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  College  is  set  aside 
for  the  induction  of  Freshmen.  During  this  period  health  examinations, 
psychological  tests,  and  placement  tests  are  given,  on  the  basis  of  which 
Freshmen  are  sectioned  in  English  and  mathematics.  The  Freshmen  are 
divided  into  groups  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  Library,  in  the 
regulations  of  the  student  body,  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  individual  to  a  new  environment.  Attendance  upon  these 
exercises  is  required  of  all  Freshmen. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Students  of  mature  age  not  fully  prepared  to  enter  the  Freshman 
Class  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  and  allowed  to  enroll  for  such 
work  as  they  are  prepared  to  carry.  Further,  they  are  required  to  take 
fifteen  hours  of  classwork  a  week. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 

SCIENCE  IN  CIVIL,  ELECTRICAL,  OR  MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  studies  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil,  Electrical, 
or  Mechanical  Engineering  are  designed  for  students  who  are  preparing 
for  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  or  aeronautical  engineering  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  lead  to  the  following  degrees:  B.S.  in  C.E.,  B.S.  in  E.E., 
and  B.S.  in  M.E. 

Each  of  these  degrees  requires  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  semester 
hours  of  work  of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  must  be  completed 
with  an  average  grade  of  "C."  If  a  foreign  language  is  elected,  it  must 
be  taken  two  years  unless  a  student  has  sufficient  entrance  credits  to 
enable  him  to  pursue  a  more  advanced  course. 

Prospective  students  should  note  that  immediately  after  the  final  exam- 
ination in  May  or  June  a  three  weeks'  course  in  surveying  is  given  under 
the  direction  of  the  Summer  School.  This  course  is  required  of  all  civil 
engineering  students  at  the  end  of  their  Freshman  year  and  is  required  of 
all  other  engineering  students  before  graduation. 

GROUPS  OF  STUDIES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 

SCIENCE  IN  CIVIL,  ELECTRICAL,  OR  MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING 

GROUP  I 

Civil  Engineering 
Freshman  Year 

FIRST   SEMESTER  SECOND    SEMESTER 

S.H.  S.H. 

Mathematics    9    5  Mathematics  10  5 

Chemistrv  1    4  Chemistry  2   4 

English    1    3  English  2 3 

Physics    17    3  Physics  18  3 

Drawing    1    2  Drawing  2  2 

Physical  Education   Physical  Education   

17  17 

Three  weeks  of  Surveying  S60  in  summer.     Credit,  3  semester  hours. 

Sophomore  Year 

Mathematics  59  4  Mathematics  60  4 

Physics    57    3  Physics  58  3 

Economics   51    3  Economics  52  3 

Statics,  G.  E.  57   3  Kinetics,  G.  E.  58  3 

Surveying  61    2  C.  E.  Drawing  70 2 

Route  Survey  63  2  Route  Survey  64  2 

Physical  Education  Physical  Education   

17  17 
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Junior  Year 


Strength  of  Materials  107  3 

Structures   131    4 

Highways    115    3 

Electrical  Engg.  153   3 

Elective    3 


Hydraulics   128    3 

Structures  132   4 

Materials  118  3 

Electrical  Engg.  154   3 

Elective    3 


16 
Senior  Year 


16 


Sanitary  Engg.  123   4 

Concrete    133    3 

Soils-Foundations  135  3 

Mechanical  Engg.   103    3 

M.  E.  Laboratory  115  1 

Elective    3 


17 


Sanitary  Engg.   124   3 

Concrete  134  3 

Railroads  116  2 

Astronomy-Navig.    112    3 

Mechanical  Engg.   104   3 

M.  E.  Laboratory  116  1 

Elective    3 
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GROUP  II 

Electrical  Engineering 
Freshman  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

Mathematics  9  5 

Chemistry   1    4 

English  1   3 

Physics  17  3 

Drawing  1  2 

Phvsical  Education   


SECOND   SEMESTER 

S.H. 

Mathematics  10  5 

Chemistry  2    4 

English  2  3 

Physics  18  3 

Drawing  2 2 

Physical   Education   


17  17 

Three   weeks  of   Surveying   S60  in   summer.     Credit,  3   semester  hours. 
Sophomore  Year 


Mathematics  59  4 

Physics  57  3 

Statics  57 3 

Electrical  Engineering  51    3 

Economics  51   3 

Steam  Engineering  55  2 

Physical   Education    
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Mathematics  60  4 

Physics  58 3 

Kinetics-Mechanism   52    4 

Electrical  Engineering  52  3 

Economics  52  3 

Physical  Education   


17 


Junior  Year 


Theory  of  D.  C.  Circuits  151   4 

Hydraulics   128    3 

Electrical  Circuits  Lab.  161    1 

Heat  Power  Engineering  103 3 

Differential  Equations  131    3 

Mechanical   Engineering 

Laboratory   115    1 


Theory  of  A.  C.  Circuits  152 3 

Strength  of  Materials  107-109  ....  4 

Electrical  Circuits  Lab.  162  1 

Heat  Power  Engineering  104 3 

Electrical  Measurements  104 3 

Mechanical   Engineering 

Laboratory   116    1 


15 


15 
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Senior  Year 


A.  C.  Machinery  257  3 

Electric  Power  Trans.  159  3 

Communication  261    3 

D.  C.  Machinery  155  2 

Electrical  Machinery 

Laboratory  163    1 

Seminar  165    1 

Electives    6 
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A.  C.  Machinery  258  3 

Electric  Power  Stations  158  2 

Communication  262   4 

Seminar  166   1 

Electrical  Machinery 

Laboratory  164    1 

Electives    6 
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GROUP  III 

Mechanical  Engineering 


Freshman  Year 


FIRST   SEMESTER 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Mathematics  9  5 

Chemistry   1    4 

English  1   3 

Physics  17   3 

Drawing   1    2 

Physical  Education   


Mathematics  10  5 

Chemistry  2   4 

English  2 3 

Physics  18  3 

Drawing  2  2 

Physical  Education   


17  17 

Three  weeks  of  Surveying  S60  in  summer.     Credit,  3  semester  hours. 
Sophomore  Year 


Mathematics  59  4 

Phvsics  57   3 

Statics,  G.  E.  57  3 

Const.  Processes  51    3 

Economics  51   3 

Physical  Education    


Mathematics  60  4 

Physics  58  3 

Kinetics-Mechanism  54    5 

Steam  Engineering  55 2 

Economics  52  3 

Phvsical  Education   


16 
Junior  Year 


17 


Fluid  Mechanics  105  3 

Str.  of  Materials  107-109 4 

Electrical  Engg.  153   3 

Thermodynamics  101   3 

M.  E.  Lab.  113  1 

Electives    3 
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Machine  Design  150   3 

Aeronautics  108  3 

Electrical  Engg.  154  3 

Thermodynamics  102  3 

M.  E.  Lab.  114  2 

Electives    3 


Senior  Year 
Mechanical  Option 

Machine  Design  151    3 

Int.  Comb.  Eng.  155   3 

Heating  and  Air  Cond.  153   3 

M.  E.  Lab.  159  2 

Seminar  199   1 

Electives    5 


17 


Industrial  Engg.  158  3 

Power  Plants  162  3 

Refrigeration  154   3 

M.  E.  Lab.  160 2 

Seminar  200   1 

Electives    5 


17 


17 
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Aeronautics  Option 

Machine  Design  151    3 

Int.  Comb.  Eng.  155   3 

Airplane  Design  171    3 

Aerodynamics    173    2 

M.  E.  Lab.  159   2 

Seminar  199   1 

Electives    3 


Industrial  Engg.  158    3 

Airplane  Design  172   3 

Airplane  Engines  156  3 

Aerodynamics    174    2 

Aeronautics  Lab.  176 2 

Seminar  200   1 

Electives    3 


17 


17 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Note:  Courses  primarily  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  are  numbered  from 
1  to  99;  those  primarily  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  from  100  to  199 ;  those  pri- 
marily for  Seniors  and  graduates  from  200  to  299.  The  amount  of  credit  for 
each  course  is  given  in  semester  hours  following  the  description  of  the  course. 

The  designation  (w)  or  (e)  indicates  that  the  course  is  to  be  given  on  the 
West  Campus  or  on  the  East  Campus.  The  designation  (\v  &  e)  indicates  that 
the  course  will  be  given  on  each  campus. 

Odd-numbered  courses  are  offered  in  the  fall  semester  and  even-numbered 
courses  are  offered  in  the  spring  semester.  Double  numbers  indicate  that  the 
course  is  a  year  course  and  must  be  continued  throughout  the  year  if  credit 
is  received. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING 

1-2.  Engineering  Drawing. — The  study  of  mechanical  drawing  with  em- 
phasis on  drawing  parts,  elementary  machines,  dimensioning,  and  working 
drawings ;  pencil  and  ink  technique ;  elementary  drawing  board  geometry,  in- 
cluding point  line  and  plane  relations,  and  elementary  work  in  developments 
and  intersections.    4  s.h.  (e)  Assistant  Professor  Lewis 

5.  Descriptive  Geometry. — The  study  of  drawing  board  problems  involving 
point,  line,  and  plane  relationships ;  development  of  solids ;  intersections  of 
solids  and  concurrent  noncoplanar  forces,  with  emphasis  on  practical  applica- 
tions.   2  s.h.  (e)  Assistant  Professor  Lewis 

52.  Technical  Drawing. — Primarily  for  nonengineering  students.  A  course 
in  mechanical  drawing  emphasizing  drafting  technique,  principles  of  projection, 
working  drawing,  and  aircraft  drawing.    3  s.h.  (e) 

Assistant  Professors  Lewis  and  Hall 

57. — Statics. — Concurrent  forces,  parallel  forces,  nonconcurrent  and  non- 
parallel  forces,  centroids,  friction,  moment  of  inertia.  Prerequisites :  course 
G.  E.  1-2,  Mathematics  9  and  10.     3  s.h.  (e)  Staff 

58.  Kinetics. — Translation,  rotation,  work,  energy,  and  momentum.  Pre- 
requisites:  course  G.  E.  57  and  Mathematics  59.    3  s.h.  (e)  Staff 

107.  Strength  of  Materials. — Elastic  bodies  under  stress ;  flexure  of  simple, 
overhanging,  fixed,  and  continuous  beams ;  columns ;  combined  stresses,  etc. 
For  Civil  Engineering  students  the  laboratory  work  is  included  in  course  118. 
Other  students  should  take  course  G.  E.  109  for  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
course  G.  E.  57.    3  s.h.  (e)  Staff 

109.  Strength  of  Materials  Laboratory. — Concurrent  with  course  G.  E. 
107.     1  s.h.  (e)  Either  semester.  Staff 

128.  Hydraulics. — Hydrostatics ;  flow  of  water  through  orifices,  weirs, 
pipes,  and  open  channels ;  general  principles  of  water  wheels  and  turbines. 
Prerequisite :  course  G.  E.  57.    3  s.h.  (e)   Either  semester.  Staff 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

PROFESSORS   BIRD  AND   HALL;   ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  WATSON ;    MR.   WILLIAMS 

S60.  Plane  Surveying. — Use  of  instruments;  transit,  stadia,  compass  and 
plane  table  surveying ;   simple  triangulation ;  determination  of  meridian  by  ob- 
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servation  on  Polaris;  differential  and  profile  leveling;  setting  grade  stakes; 
calculation  of  bearings,  latitudes,  and  departures ;  areas  by  planimeter ;  methods 
of  plotting,  survey  and  plot  of  sections  of  the  campus  by  stadia,  and  transit  and 
tape.  Eight  hours  a  day,  three  weeks,  Summer  School.  Prerequisite :  course 
G.  E.  1  and  trigonometry.    3  s.h.  (e)  Staff 

61.  Higher  Surveying. — Care  and  adjustment  of  instruments ;  topograph- 
ical surveying ;  surveys  and  resurveys ;  laying  out  and  division  of  land ;  public 
land  system ;  further  calculations,  omitted  measurements,  areas  by  double 
longitude ;  quantities  from  profiles  and  cross  sections.  Prerequisite :  course 
S60.    2  s.h.  (e)  Mr.  Williams 

112.  Practical  Astronomy  and  Navigation. — Determination  of  time,  longi- 
tude, latitude,  and  azimuth.  Pilotage,  dead  reckoning,  celestial  navigation. 
Observations  and  calculations.  Prerequisite :  S60  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor.     3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Bird 

63-64.  Route  Surveying. — Thorough  drill  in  the  calculation  and  laying  out 
of  simple,  compound,  and  easement  curves,  widening  of  curves,  vertical  curves, 
setting  slope  stakes,  ordinary  earthwork  computations,  and  mass  diagrams. 
Prerequisite :  course  S60.    4  s.h.     (e)  Assistant  Professor  Watson 

70.  Civil  Engineering  Drawing. — Elements  of  topographical  and  structural 
drafting.  Two  three-hour  drawing  periods.  Prerequisite  :  courses  G.  E.  1-2. 
2  s.h.  (e)  Professor  Bird 

115.  Highway  Engineering. — Location,  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
roads  and  pavements;  dust  prevention;  road  economics.     3  s.h.      (e) 

Professor  Hall 

116.  Railroad  Engineering. — Construction  and  maintenance  of  track  and 
trackwork  ;  economic  and  operating  conditions  affecting  location.  Prerequisite : 
course  63-64,  or  concurrent.    2  s.h.     (e)  Assistant  Professor  Watson 

118.  Materials  of  Engineering. — Study  and  testing  of  materials  commonly 
used  in  engineering.     Prerequisite :  course  G.  E.  107  or  concurrent.     3  s.h.   (e) 

Mr.  Williams 

123-124.  Sanitary  Engineering. — 

(a)  Hydrology. — Factors  affecting  precipitation;  evaporation  from  land 
and  water  surfaces ;  relation  of  precipitation  to  run-off ;  estimating  run-off ; 
floods  and  flood  flows.     Stream  gauging. 

(b)  Public  Water  Supply. — Quantity  and  quality  of  water  required, 
hydraulics  of  wells,  reservoirs,  works  for  purification  and  distribution  of  water. 
Standard  laboratory  tests  for  chemical  and  bacteriological  examination  of  water. 

(c)  Sewerage. — Sewerage  systems,  rainfall  and  storm  water  flow,  sizes 
of  storm  and  sanitary  sewers,  sewage  disposal.  Standard  laboratory  tests  of 
sewage.     Prerequisite:  course  G.  E.  128.     7  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Hall 

131.  Steel  Structures — Stresses. — Roofs,  parallel  chord  bridges  under  all 
types  of  loads,  inclined  top  chord  bridges,  including  subdivided  panels,  wind 
bracing.     Prerequisite:  course  G.  E.  57.     4  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Bird 

132.  Steel  Structures — Design. — Built  beams,  plate  girders,  tension  mem- 
bers, compression  members,  tension  and  compression  members,  end  posts, 
stringers,  floor  beams,  pins,  plates,  etc.  Drafting.  Prerequisites :  courses  G.  E. 
107  and  131.    4  s.h.  (e)  Professor  Bird 

133.  Reinforced  Concrete. — Theory  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete 
beams,  slabs,  columns.     Prerequisite :  course  G.  E.  107.     3  s.h.   (e) 

Professor  Bird 
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134.  Advanced  Reinforced  Concrete. — Retaining  walls,  foundations,  build- 
ings, rigid  frames.     Prerequisite:  courses  133  and  135.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Professor  Bird 

135.  Soils  and  Foundations. — Fundamental  relations  and  soil  classifica- 
tion, Atterberg  limits,  capillary  phenomena  and  permeability  of  soils,  soil 
stabilization.  Different  behavior  of  granular  and  plastic  soils  affecting  the 
foundations  of  structures,  earth  pressure  against  retaining  walls.  Prerequisite : 
course  G.  E.  107.    3  s.h.   (e)  Assistant  Professor  Watson 

137-138.  Seminar. — Students  are  required  to  make  reports  and  to  talk  on 
current  engineering  literature  or  on  such  other  topics  as  may  be  assigned. 
2  s.h.     (e)  Staff 

143-144.  Projects  in  Civil  Engineering. — This  course  may  be  assigned  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department  to  certain  Seniors  who  have  shown  an  aptitude 
for  research  in  one  distinct  field  of  civil  engineering,  in  which  case  it  may  be 
substituted  for  certain  general  civil  engineering  courses.  3-6  s.h.  (e)  Either 
semester.  Staff 

240.  Indeterminate  Structures. — Introductory  course  dealing  with  the  appli- 
cation of  theory  of  least  work,  deflection,  and  rotation  to  indeterminate  stresses. 
Problems  are  solved  analytically,  graphically,  and  by  deformeter.  Prerequisites : 
course  131  and  ability  to  read  French  or  German.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Professor  Bird 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

PROFESSOR    SEELEY ;    ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    MEIER  ;     MESSRS.    KRAYBILL    AND    VAIL 

51-52.  Survey  of  Electrical  Engineering. — A  general  survey  course  cover- 
ing the  entire  field  of  electrical  engineering,  intended  to  give  the  electrical 
engineering  student  a  general  preview  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Required  of 
Sophomores.  Prerequisites :  Freshman  mathematics  and  concurrent  physics. 
6  s.h.     (e)  Assistant  Professor  Meier 

151.  Theory  of  Direct  Current  Circuits. — A  course  consisting  of  lectures 
and  recitations  covering  the  fundamental  theory  of  direct  current  circuits. 
Prerequisites  :  course  51-52,  Physics  57-58,  Mathematics  59,  60.  Mathematics 
131  should  be  taken  concurrently.     4  s.h.     (e)  Mr.  Vail 

152.  Theory  of  Alternating  Current  Circuits. — A  course  covering  the 
algebra  of  vectors  and  complex  quantities,  nonsinusoidal  waves,  polyphase  cir- 
cuits, harmonics,  and  unbalanced  three-phase  circuits.  Two-hour  class,  two- 
hour  computation.     Prerequisites:  course  151,  Mathematics   131.     3   s.h.      (e) 

Mr.  Vail 

153-154.  Principles  of  Electrical  Engineering. — An  elementary  course 
consisting  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  covering  the  principles  of 
direct  and  alternating  current  circuits,  machinery,  and  their  applications,  de- 
signed especially  for  students  in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering.  This  course 
includes  one  three-hour  period  in  the  electrical  machinery  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  57-58.    6  s.h.  (e)  Messrs.  Krayeill  and  Vail 

155.  Direct  Current  Machinery. — A  study  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  design  and  operation  of  all  types  of  direct  current  machinery.  Prerequisites  : 
courses  151,  161-162.    2  s.h.     (e)  Assistant  Professor  Meier 

156.  Electric  Transportation. — Construction,  operation,  and  uses  of  elec- 
tric equipment  in  air,  land,  and  sea  transportation.  Elective.  Prerequisites : 
-ourses  151,  152,  161-162,  or  153-154.    3  s.h.     (e)  Mr.  Kraybill 
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158.  Electric  Power  Stations. — A  course  of  lectures  and  recitations  per- 
taining to  the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  electric  power  stations, 
both  steam  and  hydraulic.  Consideration  of  prime  movers ;  generating  ma- 
chinery ;  switchboards ;  instruments,  relays,  and  protective  devices ;  operation 
and  management;  visits  to  neighboring  plants.  Prerequisites:  courses  151,  152, 
and  M.  E.  103-104.    2  s.h.     (e)  Mr.  Vail 

159.  Electric  Power  Transmission. — A  course  of  lectures  and  recitations 
on  the  factors  involved  in  the  transmission  of  electrical  energy  over  long  dis- 
tances and  the  use  of  hyperbolic  functions  in  the  solution  of  transmission  line 
problems.  Two-hour  class,  two-hour  computation.  Prerequisites :  courses  151, 
152.     3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Seeley 

161-162.  Electrical  Circuits  Laboratory. — This  course  provides  experi- 
mental verification  of  the  theory  developed  in  courses  151  and  152,  and  should 
be  taken  concurrently.     Three  hours  per  week.    2  s.h.     (e) 

Professor  Seeley,  Mr.  Vail 

163-164.  Electrical  Machinery  Laboratory. — A  study  of  the  technique  of 
testing  electrical  machines  and  a  thorough  analysis  of  their  performance.  Con- 
current with  courses  155,  258.    2  s.h.     (e)  Assistant  Professor  Meier 

165-166.  Electrical  Engineering  Seminar. — Seniors  are  required  to  present 
reports  and  dissertations  on  material  appearing  in  current  engineering  literature. 
Juniors  may  participate,  but  without  credit.    2  s.h.  (e)       Mr.  Vail  and  Staff 

173-174.  Projects  in  Electrical  Engineering. — Project  work  may  be  under- 
taken only  by  those  who  show  special  aptitude,  or  who  have  had  previous  ex- 
perience on  some  problem.  The  consent  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department 
must  be  obtained  before  registering.  Seniors  only.  Elective  credit.  3-6  s.h. 
(e)  Professor  Seeley  and  Staff 

257-258.  Alternating  Current  Machinery. — A  course  covering  the  theory 
underlying  the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  synchronous  generators, 
transformers,  polyphase  induction  and  synchronous  motors,  single-phase  motors 
of  all  types,  converters  and  rectifiers.  Prerequisites:  courses  152,  155.  6  s.h. 
(e)  Assistant  Professor  Meier 

261.  Communication  Engineering,  Audio  Frequency. — An  advanced  course 
on  the  principles  underlying  voice-frequency  communication  covering  nature 
of  speech  and  sound,  wave  propagation  over  metallic  circuits,  filters ;  resistance, 
inductance,  capacitance  at  audio  frequencies ;  transmission  characteristics  of 
communication  equipment.  Two-hour  class,  three-hour  laboratory.  Prereq- 
uisites :  courses  151,  152,  and  Mathematics  131.    3  s.h.  (e) 

Professor  Seeley,  Mr.  Krayeill 

262.  Communication  Engineering,  Radio  Frequency. — An  advanced  course 
on  the  principles  underlying  radio  communication,  covering  vacuum  tubes, 
vacuum-tube  circuits,  oscillating  and  coupled  circuits,  antennae,  radiation,  trans- 
mission and  reception.  Three-hour  class,  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite : 
course  261.    4  s.h.  (e)  Professor  Seeley,  Mr.  Kraybill 

263-264.  Mathematical  Analysis  of  Electrical  Circuits. — An  advanced 
course  on  the  detailed  mathematical  analysis  of  certain  circuits  used  in  elec- 
tricai  engineering,  with  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  operational  calculus  as 
applied  to  electrical  circuits.  Elective.  Prerequisites:  courses  151,  152,  and 
Mathematics  131.    6  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Seeley 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

PROFESSOR   WILBUR;    ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS   REED,   CHAPMAN,   LEWIS; 
MESSRS.    THEISS    AND    HOFFER 

51.  Constructive  Processes. — Recitation  course  covering  fundamentals  of 
metallurgy  and  general  processes  of  casting,  forging,  and  machining.  Demon- 
strations of  basic  machining  operations  are  made.  Prerequisite :  Chemistry  2. 
Open  only  to  mechanical   engineering  students.     3   s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Chapman 

52.  Kinetics-Mechanism.— For  E.  E.  Students. — Motions  of  particles. 
Applications  of  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion  to  motions  of  rigid  bodies,  principles 
of  work  and  energy.  Linkages,  cams,  gears,  trains  of  mechanism.  Three  reci- 
tations, three  laboratory  hours.  Prerequisites :  G.  E.  2,  G.  E.  57,  Mathematics 
59.     Mathematics  60  concurrently. 

Assistant  Professors  Reed,  Chapman,  Lewis 

54.  Kinetics-Mechanism. — For  M.  E.  Students. — Motions  of  particles. 
Applications  of  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion  to  motions  of  rigid  bodies ;  prin- 
ciples of  work,  energy,  impulse  and  momentum.  Linkages,  belts,  ropes,  chains, 
cams,  gears,  trains  of  mechanism.  Three  recitation  hours,  six  laboratory 
hours.  Prerequisites :  G.  E.  2,  G.  E.  57,  Mathematics  59.  Mathematics  60 
concurrently.     5  s.h.     (e)         Assistant  Professors  Reed,  Chapman,  Lewis 

55.  Steam  Engineering. — Elementary  principles  of  boilers,  engines,  tur- 
bines, and  auxiliaries  ;  properties  of  steam ;  fuels  and  combustion.  Prerequisite  : 
Physics  18.     2  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Wilbur 

101-102.  Engineering  Thermodynamics. — A  study  of  thermodynamic  prop- 
erties and  processes  of  gases,  vapor  and  gas-vapor  mixtures ;  cycles ;  efficiencies 
and  performance  of  steam  power  plant  equipment.  Three  recitations.  Pre- 
requisites :  M.  E.  55,  Physics  58,  and  Mathematics  60.    6  s.h.  (e) 

Professor  Wilbur  and  Mr.  Theiss 

103-104.  Heat  Power  Engineering. — A  short  course  in  engineering  thermo- 
dynamics combined  with  applications  to  power  plant  design.  For  civil  and 
electrical  engineering  students.  Prerequisite  :  Mathematics  60,  M.  E.  55.  6  s.h. 
(e)  Assistant  Professor  Reed 

105.  Fluid  Mechanics. — Fluid  statics ;  kinematics  of  fluid  flow ;  application 
of  fluid  dynamics  theory  to  flow  through  orifices,  weirs,  and  pipes ;  general 
principles  of  centrifugal  pumps  and  turbines.  Prerequisite :  M.  E.  54.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Assistant  Professor  Chapman  and  Mr.  Hoffer 

108.  Aeronautics. — A  general  course  applying  fluid  mechanics  principles 
to  airfoils,  propellers,  and  the  complete  airplane.  Prerequisite :  M.  E.  105.  3 
s.h.     (e)  Assistant  Professor  Chapman  and  Mr.  Hoffer 

M.  E.  113-114.  Junior  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory. — Open  only  to 
M.  E.  students.  First  semester,  three  laboratory  hours,  devoted  to  laboratory 
studies  and  reports  on  instruments  for  mechanical  engineering  testing ;  experi- 
ments in  fluid  mechanics.  Second  semester,  six  laboratory  hours ;  experiments 
and  reports  in  thermodynamics,  boiler  inspection,  air  compression,  injectors, 
steam  and  fuel  calorimetry,  flue  gas  analysis.  Prerequisite:  M.  E.  55.  M.  E. 
101-102  concurrently.     3  s.h.      (e)  Mr.   Theiss 

115-116.  Junior  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory. — For  C.  E.  and  E.  E. 
students  who  are  taking  M.  E.  103-104.  Experiments  and  reports  on  measuring 
instruments  and  apparatus,  flow  of  air,  steam  and  water,  economy  of  boilers, 
steam  and  internal  combustion  engines.     Three  laboratory  hours.     2  s.h.     (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Reed  and  Mr.  Theiss 
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150-151.  Machine  Design. — Application  of  principles  of  Strength  of  Mate- 
rials, Constructive  Processes,  and  Engineering  Drawing  to  design  of  riveted 
and  welded  connections,  pressure  vessels,  and  machine  elements,  followed  by 
design  of  at  least  one  complete  machine.  Two  recitations,  three  laboratory 
hours.     Prerequisites:  G.  E.  107,  M.  E.  51,  M.  E.  54.     6  s.h.     (e) 

Assistant  Professors  Reed  and  Chapman,  Mr.  Theiss 

153.  Heating  and  Air  Conditioning. — Fundamentals  of  heating  and  air 
conditioning,  determination  of  heat  losses  and  gains,  design  of  steam,  hot  water 
and  warm  air  heating  and  air  conditioning  systems  for  homes,  offices,  and 
industrial  buildings.  Prerequisites :  M.  E.  102  or  M.  E.  104.  M.  E.  159  con- 
currently.   3  s.h.     (e)  Assistant  Professor  Reed 

154.  Refrigeration  Engineering. — Fundamentals  of  refrigeration  theory 
and  design,  with  applications  in  industry.  Prerequisites :  M.  E.  102  or  M.  E. 
104.     M.  E.  160  concurrently.     3  s.h.  (e)  Assistant  Professor  Reed 

155.  Internal  Combustion  Engines. — Principal  cycles ;  fuels  and  fuel  mix- 
tures ;  effect  of  real  mixtures  on  theoretical  cycles ;  combustion ;  carburetion 
and  fuel  injection.  Thermodynamic  analysis  of  engine  performance.  Modern 
developments  in  the  internal  combustion  engine.  Three  recitations.  Pre- 
requisite: M.  E.  101-102.    3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Wilbur 

156.  Airplane  Engines. — A  study  of  the  qualities  desirable  in  an  airplane 
engine  and  design  calculations.  These  calculations  include  such  items  as  indi- 
cator card,  inertia  and  gas  loads,  crankshaft  vibration,  and  fin  area  required 
for  proper  cooling.     Three  recitations.     Prerequisite:  M.  E.  155.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Mr.  Hoffer 

158.  Industrial  Engineering. — A  study  of  the  industrial  growth  and  pres- 
ent tendencies  of  productive  industries  as  concerns  the  engineer.  Specific 
topics  treated  are :  plant  location ;  organization ;  production  and  cost  controls, 
wage  payment,   etc.     Seniors  only.     Three  recitations.     3   s.h.      (e) 

Mr.  Theiss 

159.  Senior  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory. — Tests  and  reports  on 
performance  and  economy  of  internal  combustion  engines,  steam  engines  and 
turbines ;  heat  transfer,  radiator  tests,  and  heat  balances.  Required  of  all 
Seniors  in  mechanical  engineering.  Six  laboratory  hours.  Prerequisite  :  M.  E. 
114.    2  s.h.     (e)  Mr.  Theiss 

160.  Senior  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory. — Required  of  all 
Mechanical  Option  Seniors.  Tests  and  reports  on  boiler,  engine,  turbine,  con- 
denser and  accessories ;  heat  transfer ;  refrigeration  equipment.  Six  labora- 
tory hours.     Prerequisite:  M.  E.  159.     M.  E.  154,  162  concurrently.    2  s.h.  (e) 

Mr.  Theiss 

162.  Power  Plant  Calculations. — Study  of  economic  and  engineering  fac- 
tors in  developing  steam  power  plants.  Consideration  of  the  performance  of 
boilers,  prime  movers,  condensers  and  various  auxiliaries  in  various  groupings 
as  they  affect  the  plant  heat  balance.  Three  recitations.  Prerequisites :  M. 
E.  101-102  or  103-104.  Professor  Wilbur 

171-172.  Airplane  Design. — The  design  of  an  airplane  to  accomplish  a 
specific  purpose,  this  design  to  include  three-view  drawing,  determination  of 
air  and  inertia  loads,  and  stress  analysis  as  proof  of  structure.  All  work  must 
be  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Three  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisites:  M.  E.  150,  M.  E.  108.  M.  E.  151  concurrently.  6  s.h. 
(e)  Mr.  Hoffer 

173-174.  Aerodynamics. — A  review  of  the  physics  of  air  leading  into  a 
study  of  airflow  around  aerodynamical  shapes,  this  study  progressing  into  an 
analysis  of  air  forces  that  terminates  in  oerformance  estimation.  Two  recita- 
tions.    Prerequisites:  M.  E.  105,  M.  E.  108.    4  s.h.     (e)  Mr.  Hoffer 
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176.  Aeronautics  Laboratory. — This  course  includes  performance  tests 
on  airplane  engines,  installation  problems  and  operational  characteristics  of 
aircraft  instruments,  and  tests  of  aerodynamical  shapes  in  the  wind  tunnel. 
Two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  M.  E.  156.  M.  E.  174  concurrently. 
2  s.h.     (e)  Mr.  Hoffer 

197-198.  Projects  in  Mechanical  Engineering. — This  course  may  be  as- 
signed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  to  certain  Seniors  who  express  a 
desire  for  such  work  and  who  have  shown  aptitude  for  research  in  one  dis- 
tinct field  of  mechanical  engineering.  Elective  credit  either  semester.  3-6  s.h. 
(e)  Professor  Wilbur  and  Staff 

199-200.  Seminar. — Students  are  required  to  make  reports  and  to  talk  on 
current  engineering  literature  or  on  such  topics  as  may  be  assigned.    2  s.h.  (e) 

Staff 

REQUIRED  NONENGINEERING  SUBJECTS 

1-2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work  on  the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry  and  on  the  occurrence,  prepa- 
ration, properties,  and  uses  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds.  It  is  desir- 
able, though  not  required,  that  students  taking  this  course  shall  have  taken 
elementary  physics  either  in  high  school  or  in  college.  One  lecture,  two  reci- 
tations, and  three  laboratory  hours,  throughout  the  year.  8  s.h.  (w  &  e)     Staff 

1-2.  English  Composition. — All  Freshmen  are  required  to  take  course  1 
and  course  2. 

Students  in  courses  1  and  2  who  fail  to  earn  an  average  grade  of  "C"  on 
the  work  of  both  semesters  and  at  least  a  grade  of  "C"  on  the  work  of  the 
spring  term  are  required  to  do  the  work  of  English  53  during  their  Sopho- 
more year.     Those  who  do  not  earn  a  grade  of  "D"  during  the  first  semester 
are  required  to  repeat  course  1  during  the  spring;  if  they  earn  a  grade  of  "D" 
or  more  at  the  end  of  the  spring  semester,  they  receive  credit  for  the  first 
half-year  of  work,  and  during  their  Sophomore  year  they  are  required  to  do 
the  work  of  English  2.     Students  whose  grades   for  both  semesters  fall  be- 
low "D"  must  repeat  the  entire  course  during  their  second  year.    6  s.h.  (e  &  w) 
Associate  Professors  Blackburx  and  Pattox  ;  Assistant  Professors 
Allex,  Sanders,  Sugdex,  Vance,  Ward,  axd  White;  Drs. 
Carpexter,  Harwell,  axd  Poteat;  Messrs.  Brice, 
Dowlixg,  Fitzgerald,  axd  Martix 

53.  English  Composition. — A  second  course  in  composition  for  Sopho- 
mores.   3  s.h.    Repeated  in  the  second  semester,     (w  &  e)  Staff 

9-10.  Engineering  Mathematics. — This  course,  given  for  Engineering 
Freshmen  and  other  students  who  desire  to  take  more  than  six  hours  of 
mathematics  in  their  Freshman  year,  includes  college  algebra,  plane  trig- 
onometry, and  plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry.     10  s.h.  (e)  Staff 

59.  Differential  Calculus. — Each  semester.  Prerequisite  :  course  9-10,  or 
equivalent.    4  s.h.  (w  &  e)  Staff 

60.  Integral  Calculus. — Each  semester.  Prerequisite :  course  59.  4  s.h. 
(w  &  e)  Staff 

131.  Differential  Equations. — A  study  of  the  more  common  types  of 
ordinary  differential  equations.  Primarily  a  problem  course  for  engineers. 
Prerequisite:   course  60.     3  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

17-18.  Engineering  Physics. — A  course  covering  the  field  of  general 
physics  with  emphasis  on  fundamental  principles.  Open  only  to  engineering 
students.    6  s.h.  (e)     Assistaxt  Professor  Mouzox ;  Drs.  Boxxer  axd  Hebb 
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57-58.  Engineering  Physics. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Physics 
17-18  open  to  engineering  students  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  17-18.  Two 
lectures   (e)   and  one  three-hour  laboratory   (w)   each  week.     6  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Mouzon  ;   Drs.  Bonner  and  Hebb 

104.  Electrical  Measurements. — Exact  measurements  of  resistance,  cur- 
rent, voltage,  inductance  and  capacity.  A  fundamental  course  in  electrical 
engineering  or  course  103  is  a  prerequisite.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory  period  per  week.     3  s.h.   (w)  Assistant  Professor  Constant 

51-52.  Principles  of  Economics. — For  Sophomores.     6  s.h.  (w  &  e) 

Staff 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVE  SUBJECTS 

57-58.  (Economics)  First-Year  Accounting. — Elementary  principles  of 
single  proprietorship,  partnership,  and  corporation  accounting.  Supervised 
laboratory  periods  will  be  assigned.     6  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

103.  (Economics)  Transportation. — Essential  features,  problems,  and  com- 
petitive positions  of  rail,  highway,  water,  and  air  transportation.  Special  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  valuation,  rates,  and  regulation  as  applied  to  railway  trans- 
portation. Collateral  reading  and  the  preparation  of  papers  are  required.  For 
Juniors  and  Seniors.    3  s.h.   (w)  Assistant  Professor  Landon 

105.  (Economics)   Industrial  Management  and  Business  Forecasting. — A 

study  of  the  organization  and  management  of  industry,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  business  applications  of  the  principles  developed.  Problems  of  interrelations 
of  functions  operating  in  the  several  fields  of  management,  such  as  production 
control,  personnel,  and  the  forecasting  of  business  conditions.  For  Juniors. 
3  s.h.  (w)  Dr.  Keech 

115.  (Economics)  Economic  Geography. — This  course  is  not  open  to  stu- 
dents zvho  liave  received  credit  for  Economics  A.  The  study  of  the  interrela- 
tion of  human  activities  and  environmental  elements.  The  discussion  em- 
braces location,  maps  and  their  interpretation,  the  major  climatic  regions, 
seasonal  influences,  weather,  lands  and  their  uses,  soils  and  minerals,  bodies 
of  water,  plants,  animals,  and  the  work  of  man  as  environmental  factors. 
3  s.h.   (e)  Assistant  Professor  Lemert 

138.  (Economics)  Business  Statistics. — A  year's  course  in  elementary 
statistics  designed  principally  for  students  of  economics  and  business  admin- 
istration. The  material  is  also  of  interest  to  those  specializing  in  engineering, 
forestry,  political  science,  sociology,  and  other  subjects.  The  first  term  is  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  statistical  methods ;  the  second  term,  to  application  of  these 
methods.  Very  little  algebra  and  no  higher  mathematics  are  required.  Of- 
fered both  semesters.     3  s.h. 

Professor  Smith  and  Associate  Professor  Berry 

181-182.  (Economics)  Business  Law. — The  fundamental  principles  of  law 
as  applied  to  common  business  transactions.  The  topics  presented  are :  con- 
tracts, agency,  bailments,  sales,  negotiable  instruments,  partnerships,  corpora- 
tions, and  bankruptcy.  Textbook :  Bays,  Business  Laiv.  Casebook :  Bays, 
Cases  on  Commercial  Lazv.    6  s.h.  (w)  Assistant  Professor  Springer 

151.  (English)  Public  Speaking. — A  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  public 
speaking  with  emphasis  upon  the  effective  presentation  of  ideas.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Herring  and  Mr.  Lewis 
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152.  (English)  Argumentation. — A  course  dealing  with  the  principles  of 
argumentation  and  debating  with  special  emphasis  upon  brief -making  and 
practice-speaking.     Public  questions  are  studied  as  parallel  work.     3  s.h.   (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Herring  and  Mr.  Lewis 

103.  (Botany)  General  Bacteriology. — Laboratory  and  lectures.  4  s.h. 
(w)   First  semester,     (e)    Second  semester.  Professor  Wolf 

51.  General  Geology. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  surface  features  of  the  earth,  their  origin,  structure,  and  materials.  Illus- 
trative materials  are  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Excursions  are  made  to 
neighboring  points  where  the  principles  of  the  science  are  studied  in  the  field. 
Three  one-hour  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  4  s.h.  (w) 

Associate  Professor  Berry 

52.  General  Geology. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  some  knowledge 
of  the  chief  events  of  the  earth's  history.  Excursions  will  be  made  to  suit- 
able neighboring  localities.  Three  one-hour  lectures  or  recitations  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory.     Prerequisite:  Geology  51.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Associate   Professor  Berry 

51-52.  History  of  Art. — The  survey  course  for  upperclassmen  treats  each 
art  as  a  unit,  relating  it  to  its  background  and  its  companion  arts  wherever 
possible,  but  leaving  many  of  the  problems  of  correlation  to  the  initiative  of 
the  student.  The  development  of  architecture  is  considered  in  course  51,  the 
development  of  sculpture  and  painting  in  course  52.  Courses  51  and  52  are 
both  offered  each  semester.  Credit  for  a  single  semester  will  be  given  only  to 
Seniors  electing  it  during  their  last  semester.  The  courses  are  not  open  to 
Freshmen  or  to  students  who  have  had  course  1-2.    6  s.h.  (w  &  e) 

51,  Assistant  Professor  Hall;  52,  Assistant  Professor  McDonald 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 


The  following  tables  show  the  general  fees  and  charges  collected  from 
all  students  and  the  special  fees  collected  from  those  taking  courses  in 
the  sciences  and  in  history.  All  fees  for  each  semester  are  due  and  pay- 
able, unless  otherwise  specified,  at  the  time  of  registration  at  the  beginning 
of  that  semester,  and  no  student  is  admitted  to  classes  until  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  for  the  settlement 
of  fees. 

GENERAL  FEES 

Matriculation,  per  semester $  25.00 

Tuition,  per  semester 100.00 

Room-rent — See  the  detailed  statement  that  follows. 

Athletic   Fee,   admitting   students   to   all    athletic   contests   held   on   the 

Universiy  grounds,  per  semester 5.00 

Damage  Fee,  payable  annually  at  the  time  of  first  registration 1.00 

Medical  Fee,  per  semester 5.00 

Library  Fee,  per  semester 5.00 

Commencement  Fee,  payable  annually  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 

semester      3.00 

Publication  Fee : 

First    semester 2.50 

Second    semester 3.00 

Diploma  Fee,  payable  by  candidates  for  degrees  at  the  beginning  of  the 

second  semester,  refunded  if  the  diploma  is  not  awarded 5.00 

Tuition,   Registration,   Room-rent,   Summer   Surveying  S10 26.00 

LABORATORY  AND   MATERIALS  FEES 

Botany  1.  2^52,  55,  104,  202,  204,  221,  255,  and  256 $  2.50 

Botany  51,  103,  151,  156,  203,  216,  and  252 5.00 

Forest  Botanv  224  and  253 2.50 

Chemistry  1,  2,  61,  70,  131,  132,  153,  154,  215,  216.  261,  and  262 7.00 

Chemistry  151,  152,  241,  242,  253,  and  254 8.50 

Education  1,  58,  68,  and  101 1.00 

Education  112,  115,  116,  122,  and  131..... 7.50 

Education  208   (for  testing  materials  in  lieu  of  text) 2.50 

Engineering 

Civil   S60 — See  Summer  School  Bulletin. 

Civil  61,  112.  63.  64,  118,  123,  124,  143,  144,  and  240 2.00 

Electrical  153,  154,  161,  162,  163,  164,  261,  262 2.00 

General    109 2.00 

Mechanical  113,   114,   159,  160,   176 2.50 

Forest  Botany  224  and  253 2.50 

Forestry  224,  253,  254,  259,  260.  264,  357a,  and  358a 2.50 

Forestry  261,  351,  352,  357b,  358b 2.50  to  5.00 

Geology  51,  52,  101,  151,  and  152 2.50 

Geology    102 5.00 

Field  trip  in  Geology  51-52  and  101-102  at  cost. 
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History  91   and  92 3.00 

No  texts  are  required  in  these  courses,  but  a  fee  of  $3.00  is 
charged,  and  books  are  placed  in  the  Library  for  the  use  of  those 
taking  the  courses.  This  fee  is  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester  and  is  collected  through  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University. 

Physics    1   and  2 2.00 

Physics  57,  58,  61,  62,  103,  104,  108,  215,  216,  217,  218,  and  219 3.00 

Physics  51,  52,  and   106 5.00 

Zoology  1,  2,  92,  161,  204,  219,  220,  222,  274,  306,  324,  343,  353,  and  354. . .       3.00 
Zoology  53,  151,  156,  224,  229,  303,  and  321 5.00 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  FOR  AN  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  are  moderate;  the  University 
dormitories  provide  thoroughly  comfortable  and  wholesome  living  con- 
ditions at  a  minimum  of  cost,  while  all  charges  made  by  the  University 
have  been  kept  low.  Incidental  expenses  depend  naturally  upon  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  individual,  but  the  actual  necessary  college  expenses  for 
one  year,  including  board,  room-rent,  and  such  University  fees  as  tuition, 
matriculation,  commencement,  library,  damage,  and  medical,  vary  from 
$574.50  to  $639.50.  Books  and  laundry  are  not  included  in  these  figures, 
nor  an  estimated  cost  of  $20.00  to  $25.00  for  drawing  equipment. 

The  Athletic  and  Publication  fees,  also  included  in  the  above  figures, 
while  not  essentially  University  fees,  are  at  the  request  of  the  students 
collected  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  as  designated  above.  The 
proceeds  of  these  fees  are  turned  over  to  these  distinct  and  separate  stu- 
dent activities.  The  Athletic  Fee,  entitling  the  holder  to  admission  to  all 
athletic  contests  held  on  the  University  grounds,  is  collected  from  all  reg- 
ularly enrolled  students.  The  Publication  Fee  pays  for  a  blanket  sub- 
scription to  the  semiweekly  student  newspaper,  the  monthly  student  mag- 
azine, and  the  student  yearbook.  With  all  undergraduates  this  charge  is 
compulsory,  but  in  the  case  of  graduate  students  it  is  optional. 

DORMITORIES 

The  regular  fee  for  room-rent  in  the  Southgate  Building,  set  aside 
for  engineering  students,  is  $50.00  per  semester   (two  in  a  room). 

Rooms  in  Epworth  Hall,  East  Campus,  are  open  to  men  students  for 
a  rental  of  $30.00  per  student,  per  semester. 

Rooms  are  reserved  only  for  applicants  who  have  been  officially  ac- 
cepted by  the  University,  upon  application  to  the  Director  in  the  Business 
Division,  College  Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina.  A  reservation  fee  of 
$25.00  must  accompany  the  application  for  a  room.  The  reservation  fee 
is  deducted  from  the  room  charges  at  the  time  of  registration  for  the  fall 
semester.  An  applicant  who  is  accepted  and  has  a  room  reserved  is  not 
entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  reservation  fee  unless  the  request  is  made  on 
or  before  August  1. 

A  resident  student  in  order  to  retain  his  room  for  the  succeeding  year 
is   requested   to  make   application   accompanied  by   a   reservation   fee   of 
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$25.00  between  April  15  and  May  15  at  the  office  of  the  Director  in  the 
Business  Division.  All  rooms  which  have  not  been  reserved  on  or  before 
May  15  will  be  considered  vacant  for  the  succeeding  year  and  will  be 
reserved  in  the  order  in  which  applications  are  made. 

Rooms  are  rented  for  no  shorter  period  than  one  semester,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  medical  student,  one  quarter,  unless  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  Director  in  the  Business  Division.  A  period  of  occupancy  other  than 
a  semester  or  quarter  and  without  special  arrangement  will  be  charged  at 
a  minimum  rate  of  $1.00  each  day. 

The  authorities  of  Duke  University  do  not  assume  the  responsibility 
of  selecting  and  assigning  roommates,  though  they  will  gladly  render  any 
assistance  possible. 

BOARDING  ACCOMMODATIONS 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  furnish  board  to  its  students  at 
actual  cost.  Charges  for  board  will  not  exceed  an  average  of  $25.00  per 
month. 

LAWS  REGULATING  PAYMENTS 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trustees  of  Duke  University  has 
enacted  the  following  regulations,  which  govern  the  payment  of  all  fees 
due  the  University: 

1.  The  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  University  have  no  author- 
ity to  suspend,  or  in  any  way  alter,  these  regulations. 

2.  Matriculation  and  tuition  fees  are  never  refunded. 

3.  Any  student  who  has  failed  to  pay  his  bills  on  the  dates  advertised 
in  the  catalogue  is  denied  the  right  to  attend  classes  until  his  account  is 
settled  in  full. 

4.  No  student  is  considered  by  the  Faculty  as  an  applicant  for  grad- 
uation until  he  has  settled  with  the  Treasurer  for  all  of  his  indebtedness 
to  the  University. 

5.  No  student  who  has  not  settled  all  his  bills  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  University  is  allowed  to  stand  the  mid-year  or  final  examinations  of 
the  academic  year. 

When  a  student  wishes  his  bills  sent  to  his  parents  or  guardian,  the 
student  or  his  parent  or  guardian  must  so  notify  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University  in  writing  in  due  time,  but  this  in  no  way  releases  the  student 
from  liability  to  established  penalties  if  his  bills  are  not  paid  on  the 
dates  advertised. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Students  desiring  to  transfer  from  Duke  University  to  another  insti- 
tution are  entitled  to  one  transcript  of  their  record.  A  charge  of  $1.00 
is  made  for  each  additional  copy. 
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ENGINEERING   ORGANIZATIONS   AND   FRATERNITIES 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers;  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers :  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers ;  Delta  Epsilon 
Sigma  (Honorary  Engineering"  Fraternity)  ;  The  Engineering  Student 
Government  Association. 

OTHER    HONORARY   ORDERS   AND    FRATERNITIES   FOR    WHICH 
ENGINEERS  ARE  ELIGIBLE 

(HONORARY— NATIONAL) 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  ("Scholarship)  ;  Phi  Eta  Sigma  (Freshman  Scholar- 
ship) ;  Pi  Mu  Epsilon  (Mathematics)  ;  Sigma  Pi  Sigma  (Physics)  ; 
Sigma  Xi   (Scientific   Society). 

(HONORARY— LOCAL) 

Beta  Omega  Sigma   (Sophomore — Men)  ;  9019   (Scholarship — Men). 

(SOCIAL  FRATERNITIES— NATIONAL) 
(The  Men's   Panhellenic   Council) 

Alpha  Tau  Omega;  Beta  Theta  Pi;  Chi  Phi;  Delta  Sigma  Phi;  Delta 
Tau  Delta;  Kappa  Alpha;  Kappa  Sigma;  Lambda  Chi  Alpha;  Phi  Delta 
Theta;  Phi  Kappa  Psi :  Phi  Kappa  Sigma;  Pi  Kappa  Alpha;  Pi  Kappa 
Phi;  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon;  Sigma  Chi;  Sigma  Nu;  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon; 
Zeta  Beta  Tau. 

HONORS   AND   PRIZES   FOR   WHICH   ENGINEERS  ARE   ELIGIBLE 

To  be  eligible  for  Honors  a  student  must  earn  during  the  year  a  credit 
of  not  less  than  thirty  semester  hours.  Students  in  the  Freshman,  Soph- 
omore, and  Junior  classes  who  earn  an  average  of  at  least  two  and 
one-half  quality-points  per  semester  hour  are  given  Honors.  All  semester 
hours  on  which  a  student  receives  a  grade  are  counted  in  the  determina- 
tion of  Honors. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with  dis- 
tinction  is   conferred  under  the   following  rules: 

Students  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours  in  Duke 
University  are  eligible  for  general  Honors  at  graduation.  Those  who  earn 
an  average  of  at  least  two  and  one-half  quality-points  per  semester  hour  are 
recommended  for  a  degree  magna  cum  laudc.  Those  who  earn  an  average  of 
at  least  two  and  three-fourths  quality-points  per  semester  hour  are  recom- 
commended  for  a  degree  sitmma  cum  laudc.  All  semester  hours  taken  in  Duke 
University  on  which  a  student  receives  a  grade  are  counted  in  the  determina- 
tion  of   Honors. 

PRIZES 

The  Delta  Epsilon  Sigma  Price,  consisting  of  an  engineering  hand- 
book, is  awarded  each  year  to  the  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  in 
engineering  who  is  adjudged  to  be  the  outstanding  student. 

Julia  Dale  Price  in  Mathematics.  This  is  a  prize  of  books  given  an- 
nually to  the  undergraduate  who  shows  the  greatest  proficiency  in  the 
study  of  the  calculus. 
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The  Milmoiv  Prize,  consisting  of  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
Electrical  World,  is  awarded  each  year  to  that  student  from  North  or 
South  Carolina  graduating  in  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering, 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  of  that  department  and  as  shown  by 
his  grades,  has  made  the  most  progress  in  electrical  engineering  during 
his  last  year  in  college. 

The  Sigma  Xi  Prize.  The  Society  of  the  Sigma  Xi,  honorary  scien- 
tific society,  is  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  scientific  research,  and 
seeks  to  stimulate  those  who  show  promise  of  accomplishment  in  scientific 
research.  As  an  encouragement  to  younger  men  and  women  the  Duke 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Xi  has  established  the  following  prizes  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  students  resident  at  Duke  University :  $20.00  for  an  under- 
graduate project  or  paper,  $20.00  for  a  Master's  thesis  or  its  equivalent, 
and  $40.00  for  a  Ph.D.  dissertation  or  its  equivalent.  Nominations, 
recommendations,  copies  of  theses,  reports,  or  other  material  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Chapter  on  or  before  May  5. 
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Bird,  Harold  Crusius;  Ph.B.,  C.E.,  Yale;  Civil  Engineering  (Duke  Uni- 
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Bond,  George  William  ;  B.S.,  University  of  Arkansas ;  A.M.,  University  of 
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Brown,  Frances;  A.B.,  Agnes  Scott  College;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins;  Chem- 
istry (Duke  University). 
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sity of  Chicago;  Educational  Psychology   (Duke  University). 
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body  College;  Educational  Psychology  (Duke  University). 
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Elliott,  William  Whitfield;  B.A.,  Hampden-Sydney  College;  A.M.,  Uni- 
versity of   Kentucky;    Ph.D.,   Cornell;    Mathematics    (Duke   University). 
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Garcia-Prada,  Carlos;  Colegio  del  Rosario,  Bogota;  Ph.B.,  National  Uni- 
versity of  Colombia ;  A.M.,  University  of  Washington ;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Michigan;  Spanish  (University  of  Washington). 

Gardiner,  Ann  Henshaw;  R.N.,  Grad.  Shepherd  Normal  School  (W.  Va.)  ; 
B.S.,  Columbia;  University  of  Washington  Medical  School  of  Hygiene, 
1924-25;  M.S.,  Kansas  State  College;  Hygiene  (Queens  College). 

Gergen,  John  Jay;  A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  Rice  Insti- 
tute ;  Mathematics  (Duke  University) . 

Gibson,  William  Marion  ;  B.A.,  University  of  Richmond ;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Duke ; 
Political  Science  (Duke  University). 
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(Duke  University). 

Gohdes,  Clarence;  A.B.,  Capital  University;  A.M.,  Ohio  State  University; 
A.M.,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  Columbia;  English   (Duke  University). 

Goldthorpe,  J.  Harold;  A.B.,  Hamline  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Minnesota;  Education   (Research  Staff,  American  Council  on  Education). 

Gwynn,  John  Minor;  A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Ph.D., 
Yale;  Education  (University  of  North  Carolina). 

Gwynn,  Price  Henderson,  Jr.  ;  A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina ; 
B.D.,  Yale  Divinity  School;  Ph.D.,  Yale;  Education   (Davidson  College). 

Hall,  William  Holland;  A.B.,  A.M.,  Duke;  B.C.E.,  University  of  Michigan; 
M.S.C.E.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Engineering  (Duke  University). 

Hamilton,  William  Baskerville,  Jr.;  A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Mississippi; 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University;  History  (Duke  University). 

Hart,  Hornell  Norris  ;  A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa;  Sociology   (Duke  University). 

Harwell,  George  Corbin  ;  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Duke;  English  (Duke  Uni- 
versity) . 

Hasbrouck,  Francis  Mahlon  ;  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins ;  Diplome  de 
1'ficole  de  preparation  pour  les  professeurs  de  Francais  a  l'etranger,  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris;  Spanish  (Duke  University). 

Hatley,  Charles  Cleveland;  A.B.,  Duke;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia;  Physics 
(Duke  University). 

Hebb,  Malcolm  Hayden  ;  B.A.,  British  Columbia;  Pb.D.,  Harvard;  Physics 
(Duke  University). 
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Highsmith,  John  Henry;  A.B.,  A.M.,  Duke;  Columbia,  1904-06;  LL.D., 
Catawba  College ;  D.Ed.,  Wake  Forest  College ;  Public  School  Admin- 
istration (Director  of  Instructional  Service,  North  Carolina  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction). 

Hill,  Douglas;  A.B.,  Yale;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton;  Chemistry  (Duke 
University). 

Hillegas,  Milo  Burdette;  Ph.B.,  University  of  Rochester;  Ph.D.,  Columbia; 
LL.D.,  University  of  Vermont;  Education   (Columbia  University). 

Hillman,  James  Elgan  ;  B.Ped.,  Berea  College;  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  George 
Peabody  College;  Education  (Director  of  Professional  Service,  North 
Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Service). 

Hobbs,  Marcus  Edwin;  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Duke;  Chemistry  (Duke  Uni- 
versity) . 

Hon,  Ralph  Clifford;  A.B.,  University  of  Illinois;  A.M.,  Harvard;  Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Economics  (Duke  University). 

Hornberger,  Theodore;  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan;  English 
(University  of  Texas). 

Howe,  George  Frederick;  A.B.,  University  of  Vermont;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard; History  (University  of  Cincinnati). 

Hubbell,  Jay  Broadus  ;  A.B.,  University  of  Richmond ;  A.M.,  Harvard : 
Ph.D.,  Columbia;  English   (Duke  University). 

Jenkins,  Raymond;  A.B.,  Cornell;  Ph.D.,  Yale;  English  (Catawba  College) 

Jensen,  Howard  Eikenberry;  A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Kansas;  B.D.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago;  Sociology  (Duke  University). 

Jernigan,  Charlton  Coney;  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Duke;  Greek  Literature 
(Woman's  College  of  University  of  North  Carolina). 

John,  Lenore  Susan;  A.B.,  York  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago; 
Chicago,  1927-30;  Elementary  Education  (Teacher  in  Mathematics,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Laboratory  Schools). 

Jordan,  Brady  Rimbey;  Litt.B.,  Princeton;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
French  (Duke  University). 

Kennedy,  Anna  Helen;  A.B.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles; 
A.M.,  Claremont  Colleges;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  Education 
(Reading  Consultant,  Pasadena  City  Schools,  Calif.). 

Landon,  Charles  E. ;  A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Kansas ;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Illinois;  Economics  (Duke  University). 

Lanning,  John  Tate;  A.B.,  Duke;  A.M.,  University  of  California;  University 
of  London,  1926-27;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California;  History  (Duke  Uni- 
versity). 

Leary,  Lewis;  B.S.,  University  of  Vermont;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia;  English 
(Duke  University). 

Lemert,  Ben  Franklin;  B.S.E.,  M.S.,  Ohio  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Colum- 
bia; Economics  (Duke  University). 

Lewis,  Ralph  E. ;  B.S.  in  M.E.,  University  of  Iowa;  M.S.  in  M.E.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  Engineering  Drawing  (Duke  University). 
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Lundeberg,  Olav  K. ;  A.B.,  St.  Olaf  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Minnesota ;  Universite  de  Montpellier,  1918 ;  Centro  de  Estudios  Historicos, 
Madrid,  1929;  Spanish  (Duke  University). 

McCarrell,  David  Kitheart;  A.B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College;  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  Duke;  History  (Milligan  College). 

McCloy,  Shelby  Thomas;  A.B.,  A.M.,  Davidson  College;  B.  Litt.,  B.A., 
Oxford;  Ph.D.,  Columbia;  History  (Duke  University). 

Mabry,  William  Alexander;  A.B.,  A.M.,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  Duke;  History 
(Mount  Union  College). 

Manchester,  Alan  Krebs  ;  A.B.,  Vanderbilt;  A.M.,  Columbia;  Ph.D.,  Duke; 
History  (Duke  University). 

Maughan,  William;  B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.F.,  Yale;  Forestry 
(Duke  University). 

Mims,  Edwin;  A.B.,  A.M.,  Vanderbilt;  Ph.D.,  Cornell;  English  (Vanderbilt 
University). 

Mitchell,  Frank  Kirby;  A.B.,  Millsaps  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Mich- 
igan; Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1921-24;  English    (Duke  University). 

Odell,  Charles  Waiters  ;  A.B.,  A.M.,  DePauw  University ;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois;  Educational  Psychology  (University  of  Illinois). 

Oosting,  Henry  John  ;  A.B.,  Hope  College ;  M.S.,  Michigan  State  College ; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Botany  (Duke  University). 

Outler,  Albert  Cook;  A.B.,  Wofford  College;  B.D.,  Emory  University; 
Ph.D.,  Yale;  Religion  (Duke  University). 

Patterson,  Karl  Bachman;  A.B.,  Roanoke  College;  A.M.,  Princeton;  Johns 
Hopkins,  1908-09;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1909-11;  Mathematics 
(Duke  University). 

Patton,  Lewis;  A.B.,  Furman  University;  Ph.D.,  Yale;  English  (Duke 
University). 

Pearse,  Arthur  S  perry  ;  B.S.,  A.M.,  University  of  Nebraska;  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard; Zoology  (Duke  University). 

Petry,  Ray  C. ;  A.B.,  Manchester  College ;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Religion  (Duke  University). 

Porterfield,  Austin  L. ;  A.B.,  Oklahoma  City  University;  A.M.,  Drake  Uni- 
versity; B.D.,  Phillips  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke;  Sociology  (Texas  Chris- 
tian University). 

Proctor,  Arthur  Marcus;  A.B.,  Duke;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia;  Education 
(Duke  University). 

Punke,  Harold  Herman;  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  Education   (Georgia  State  Woman's  College). 

Rankin,  Robert  Stanley  ;  A.B.,  Tusculum  College ;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton ; 
Political  Science  (Duke  University). 

Rankin,  William  Walter  ;  B.E.,  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Engineering ;  A.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina ;  Harvard,  1914- 
15;  Columbia,  1919-21;  Mathematics  (Duke  University). 
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Ratchford,  Benjamin  Ulysses;  A.B.,  Davidson  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Duke; 
Economics  (Duke  University). 

Raymond,  Mary  Lois;  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  A.M.,  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege; University  of  Wisconsin,  1919-20;  University  of  Madrid  and  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  1921-22 ;  School  of  International  Studies,  Geneva,  1928 ; 
Spanish  (Duke  University). 

Reed,  Frederick  Jerome  ;  M.E.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology ;  M.S.  in 
M.E.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Engineering  (Duke  University). 

Reid,  John  Turner;  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Leland  Stanford;  Spanish  (Duke 
University) . 

Robert,  Joseph  Clarke;  B.A.,  Furman  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Duke; 
History    (Duke  University). 

Roberts,  John  Henderson  ;  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas ;  National  Re- 
search Fellow,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1929-30;  Mathematics  (Duke 
University) . 

Ropp,  Theodore;  A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard;  Historv 
(Duke  University). 

Saylor,  John  Henry;  A.B.,  Southern  Methodist  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Duke;  Chemistry  (Duke  University). 

Scates,  Douglas  Edgar;  A.B.,  Whitworth  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Chicago;  Education   (Duke  University). 

Schumacher,  Francis  X.;  B.S.,  University  of  Michigan;  Forestry  (Duke 
University). 

Shields,  John  Herman;  A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Texas;  Columbia,  1924- 
26;  Accounting  (Duke  University). 

Simpson,  William  Hays;  A.B.,  Tusculum  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Duke; 
Political  Science  (Duke  University). 

Slay,  Ronald  James;  B.S.,  University  of  Mississippi;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia; 
Teaching  of  Science  (East  Carolina  Teachers  College). 

Smith,  Robert  Sidney;  A.B.,  A.M.,  Amherst  College;  Ph.D.,  Duke;  Eco- 
nomics (Duke  University). 

Spencer,  Hazelton  ;  A.B.,  Boston  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard;  Eng- 
lish (Johns  Hopkins  University). 

Spengler,  Joseph  John  ;  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University ;  Eco- 
nomics (Duke  University). 

Strang,  Ruth  M. ;  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia;  Education  (Columbia 
University) . 

Sydnor,  Charles  Sackett;  A.B.,  Hampden-Sydney  College;  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins;  History  (Duke  University). 

Tanruther,  Edgar  M.;  B.S.,  Iowa  State  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Iowa;  Education  (State  Teachers  College,  Minot,  North  Dakota). 

Thompson,  Edgar  Tristram;  A.B.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  A.M.,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  Sociology  (Duke  Uni- 
versity). 
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Van  Voorhis,  Robert  Henry;  A.B.,  A.M.,  Duke;  Duke,  1941-42;  Account- 
ing (Duke  University). 

Wallin,  John  Edward  Wallace;  A.B.,  Augustana  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Yale;  Educational  Psychology  (Director  of  Special  Education  and  Men- 
tal Hygiene,  Delaware  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction). 

Walton,  Loring  Baker;  A.B.,  Princeton;  Harvard,  1917-18;  Lie.  es  L.,  Sor- 
bonne;  French  (Duke  University). 

Ward,  Charles  Eugene;  A.B.,  Baker  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Duke;  Eng- 
lish (Duke  University). 

Watson,  Karl  Brantley,  Jr.;  B.S.,  A.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  Duke;  Education  (Duke  University). 

West,  Alfred  Thurber;  B.S.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute;  A.M.,  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama ;  Teacher's  Certificate  from  American  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Art;  English  (Duke  University). 

White,  Newman  Ivey;  A.B.,  A.M.,  Duke;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard;  English 
(Duke  University). 

Wilbur,  Ralph  Sydney  ;  B.S.  in  M.E.,  M.E.,  Tufts  College ;  Engineering 
(Duke  University). 

Williams,  James  Wesley;  A.B.,  Duke;  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Georgia  School  of 
Technology;  Engineering  (Duke  University). 

Wilson,  John   Woodrow;   B.S.,   Ph.D.,  Duke;   Zoology    (Duke  University). 

Wilson,  Robert  North;  A.B.,  Haverford  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Flor- 
ida; Harvard,  1905-06;  University  of  Illinois,  1923-24;  Yale,  1931-32; 
Chemistry  (Duke  University). 

Wilson,  Robert  Renbert;  A.B.,  Austin  College;  A.M.,  Princeton;  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard; Political  Science  (Duke  University). 

Wood,  William  Woodhull  ;  A.B.,  C.E.,  University  of  Virginia ;  Engineering 
(Davidson  College). 

Woody,  Robert  Hilliard;  Ph.B.,  Emory  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Duke; 
History  (Duke  University). 

Zener,  Karl  Edward;  Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard; 
National  Research  Fellow  in  Psychology,  University  of  Berlin,  1926-27; 
Psychology  (Duke  University). 

Amore,  Salvatore  Thomas;  A.B.,  Brooklyn  College;  A.M.,  Duke;  Duke, 
1941-42;  Assistant  in  Chemistry  (Duke  University). 

Baumgarten,  Erwin;  B.S.,  California  Institute  of  Technology;  A.M.,  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  Assistant  in  Chemistry  (Duke  Uni- 
versity) . 

Chambers,  Robert  Lee;  B.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  Director  of  Recreation 
Program  (Duke  University). 

Epstein,  Herman  Theodore;  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  Duke,  1941-42; 
Assistant  in  Physics  (Duke  University). 

Freiser,  Henry;  B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Duke,  1941-42; 
Assistant  in  Chemistry  (Duke  University). 
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Knight,    Walter    David,    Jr.;    A.B.,    Middlebury    College;    Duke,    1941-42; 
Assistant  in  Physics  (Duke  University). 

Linschitz,  Henry  ;  B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Duke,  1940-42 ; 
Assistant  in  Chemistry  (Duke  University). 

Mason,  Mary  Locher  ;  Diploma,  Maryland  Institute ;  Diploma  in  Fine  Arts, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia;  Drawing  (Durham  City  Schools). 

Persons,  Walter  S. ;  Swimming  (Duke  University). 

Smith,  Edwin  Studley;  B.S.,  Furman  University;  Duke,  1940-42;  Assistant 
in  Chemistry  (Duke  University). 

Soodak,  Harry;   B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  A.M.,  Columbia; 
Duke,  1941-42;  Assistant  in  Physics  (Duke  University). 

Stallcup,  Mary  Jane;  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Emory  University;  B.S.,  Duke;  Duke, 
1941-42;  Assistant  in  Physics  (Duke  University). 

Tarrant,    Paul;    B.S.,    Howard    College;    M.S.,    Purdue;    Duke,    1941-42; 
Assistant  in  Chemistry  (Duke  University). 

Tompson,    Reade   Yates;    B.S.,    Brown  University;    Duke,    1940-42;    Assist- 
ant in  Chemistry  (Duke  University). 

Weith,  Archie  James,  Jr.;   A.B.,  A.M.,   Duke;   Duke,   1941-42;  Assistant 
in  Chemistry  (Duke  University). 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SESSION 


Duke  University,  located  at  Durham,  North  Carolina,  includes  Trinity 
College,  the  Woman's  College,  the  College  of  Engineering,  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Divinity  School,  and  the  Schools  of 
Law,  Medicine,  Nursing,  and  Forestry,  and  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  student  body  is  drawn  from  the  entire  United  States,  with  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  foreign  students.  The  summer  enrollment  is  smaller 
than  that  of  the  regular  year,  but  with  a  somewhat  larger  representation 
of  graduate  students. 

In  1941  there  was  a  total  of  2,651  registrations  in  the  Duke  University 
Summer  Session.  Of  these  registrations,  1,567  students  were  enrolled  in 
the  first  term  of  the  Duke  University  Summer  Session,  and  785  the  sec- 
ond term;  29  were  enrolled  in  the  Junaluska  School  of  Religion  at  Lake 
Junaluska ;  169  were  enrolled  in  the  Medical  School  and  School  of 
Nursing;  and  72  were  enrolled  in  the  Chemistry  of  Explosives.  There 
were  879  graduate  students  the  first  term  and  478  the  second,  admitted  on 
the  basis  of  Bachelor's  degrees  from  261  different  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  total  enrollment  for  the  summer  was  drawn  from  thirty- 
seven  states,  as  well  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Canada, 
China,  Central  America,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Panama  Canal.  The  largest 
enrollments  were  from  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Alabama  in  the  order 
named.  Public  school  teachers  from  thirty-two  states  were  included  in 
the  total. 

CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

Duke  University  is  located  on  two  campuses  connected  by  prompt 
and  inexpensive  bus  service.  The  Duke  Forest  is  adjacent  and  easily 
accessible  to  the  West  Campus.  Both  campuses  will  be  used  by  the 
Summer  Session  of  1942.  The  West  Campus  will  be  used  for  the  grad- 
uate students,  both  men  and  women,  both  terms,  except  students  in  the 
"School  of  Spanish  Studies,"  and  for  undergraduates  the  last  six  weeks. 
It  will  also  take  care  of  undergraduate  students  in  accounting  and  science. 
This  campus,  with  its  Tudor  Gothic  architecture,  has  all  dormitories, 
laboratories,  classroom  buildings,  auditorium,  administration  building,  and 
the  buildings  of  the  professional  schools  conveniently  grouped  around 
the  quadrangle  dominated  by  the  University  Chapel.  On  one  corner 
immediately  beyond  the  Chapel  is  the  General  Library  containing  the 
largest  collection  of  books  and  research  materials  in  the  Southeast.  Oppo- 
site the  Library  is  the  Union,  center  of  student  activities,  one  of  the 
most  complete  buildings  of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  American  institutions. 
In  it  are  housed  practically  all  the  facilities  needed  in  the  general  day-by- 
day  round  of  student  life,  including  a  large  social  lobby,  reading  room, 
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information  office,  alumni  and  news  service  headquarters,  six  dining 
rooms,  reception  rooms,  headquarters  for  various  student  organizations, 
the  government  post  office,  the  University  store,  a  complete  haberdashery, 
and  a  barbershop. 

The  East  Campus,  which  during  the  academic  year  houses  the 
Woman's  College,  will  be  used  for  students  in  Spanish  and  will  take  care 
of  undergraduates  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  Summer  Session.  Students 
in  Spanish  and  undergraduate  women  will  be  housed  on  this  campus,  all 
undergraduate  classes  except  in  laboratory  science  (chemistry,  geology, 
and  physics)  and  accounting  will  be  held  there,  and  books  reserved  for 
undergraduate  courses  will  be  reserved  in  the  East  Campus  Library.  The 
dining  room  and  other  facilities  will  be  fully  available  for  the  use  of 
students  of  Spanish  and  undergraduate  students  the  first  six  weeks. 
Southgate  Dormitory,  which  during  the  academic  year  is  used  by  the 
engineering  students,  will  be  reserved  for  undergraduate  men  the  first 
six  weeks. 

COURSES  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  GRADUATES  DESIRING  TO  ENTER 
COLLEGE    IN    THE    SUMMER    OF    1942,    AND    FOR    OTHER 
STUDENTS  ANXIOUS  TO  ACCELERATE  THEIR  UNDER- 
GRADUATE WORK  BEFORE  BEING  CALLED 
TO  MILITARY  SERVICE 

The  University  realizes  that  during  the  national  emergency  many 
students  desire  to  use  their  summers  to  train  themselves  the  best  they  can 
before  being  called  into  the  military,  naval,  or  other  services  of  the 
nation.  In  the  South,  where  many  excellent  secondary  schools  base  their 
courses  upon  an  eleven-year  program  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, large  numbers  of  students  graduate  from  high  school  at  seventeen 
years  of  age.  By  applying  their  summers  to  college  work,  these  students 
could  graduate  within  three  years  without  difficulty;  in  other  words,  they 
could  enter  the  service  of  the  nation  having  completed  their  A.B.  or  B.S. 
degrees  before  they  reach  the  conscription  age  of  twenty  years.  The 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  of  which  Duke 
University  has  been  a  member  since  its  organization  in  1895,  in  February 
of  this  year  adopted  through  its  executive  committee  and  the  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  resolutions  requesting  member- 
institutions  to  do  what  they  could  in  accelerating  the  program  of  students 
by  means  of  summer  work.  Furthermore,  institutions  maintaining  sum- 
mer sessions  were  urged  to  adjust  their  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  from  institutions  that  do  not  maintain  summer  sessions.  The 
courses  outlined  for  the  University  Summer  Session  of  1942  are  par- 
ticularly planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  undergraduates  trying  to 
accelerate  their  programs.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  elementary  courses 
most  commonly  required  by  colleges  for  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees,  such 
as  English,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  elementary  sciences,  and  his- 
tory are  offered  in  addition  to  Junior  and  Senior  electives  in  many  depart- 
ments.    Students  from  other  colleges  should  advise  with  their  deans  and 
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obtain  approval  of  courses  that  fit  into  their  program  for  transfer  of 
credit  back  to  their  institutions.  The  University  supplies  an  appropriate 
blank  on  which  to  obtain  this  approval,  so  that  the  student  who  wishes  to 
transfer  his  credit  does  not  have  to  submit  his  entire  transcript  in  order 
to  enroll.  Of  course,  any  students  who  wish  to  transfer  to  Duke  Uni- 
versity cannot  use  this  blank,  but  must  transfer  all  their  credits  and  have 
their  courses  approved  by  the  proper  dean  here. 

By  reference  to  the  various  departments  offering  work,  it  will  be  seen 
that  courses  are  offered  to  meet  the  needs  not  only  of  entering  Freshmen, 
but  also  of  rising  Sophomores,  rising  Juniors,  and  rising  Seniors.  It  is 
possible  for  a  rising  Senior  who  lacks  only  thirty  semester  hours  of 
graduation  to  enter  the  Summer  Session  and  complete  graduation  before 
February  1  next  year,  provided  he  has  sufficiently  high  average  upon  his 
work  to  date  to  be  permitted  to  take  as  many  as  eighteen  semester  hours 
the  fall  semester. 

COURSES   FOR   ENTERING   FRESHMEN:    COLLEGE   OF 
ENGINEERING  AND  TRINITY  COLLEGE 

Freshmen,  that  is,  graduates  of  standard  high  schools  who  have  had 
no  college  work,  may  enter  classes  in  science  June  2,  or  in  other  subjects 
June  10,  and  complete  more  than  a  third  of  a  year's  work  during  the 
summer.  Freshmen  desiring  to  enter  the  College  of  Engineering  should 
enter  June  10  and  complete  Engineering  Drawing,  two  semester  hours, 
and  Engineering  Mathematics,  10  semester  hours,  within  the  twelve- 
weeks  period.  Engineering  students  who  cannot  enter  June  10,  should 
enter  July  21  and  complete  the  required  Freshman  English. 

Freshmen  desiring  to  enter  Trinity  College  are  expected  to  take  the 
required  Freshman  English,  6  semester  hours,  either  the  first  term  be- 
ginning June  10  or  the  second  term  beginning  July  21.  This  is  a  basic 
course,  the  completion  of  which  in  the  summer  will  prove  highly  valuable 
to  the  student  in  the  greater  part  of  his  work  next  year.  Freshmen 
particularly  interested  in  science,  such  as  pre-medical  students,  if  they 
could  enter  as  early  as  June  2,  have  opportunity  to  enroll  in  first-year 
college  chemistry  or  first-year  college  physics.  If  they  cannot  enter  as 
early  as  June  2,  they  may  enter  June  10  and  enroll  in  mathematics,  to 
complete  first-year  mathematics  the  first  six  weeks  and  their  Freshman 
English  the  last  term  of  the  Summer  Session.  A  pre-medical  student  who 
cannot  enter  before  June  10,  but  can  enter  at  that  date,  may,  if  he  prefers, 
take  English  the  first  term  of  the  Summer  Session  and  obtain  special 
approval  to  enter  pre-medical  physics  the  second  term.  He  cannot  obtain 
this  approval  unless  his  record  in  high  school  shows  superior  work  in 
science  and  his  work  the  first  term  of  the  Summer  Session  is  also  superior. 
Incidentally,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  if  a  student  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  Spanish,  the  "School  of  Spanish  Studies"  (see  pages 
62-64)  will  offer  unusual  opportunity  for  him  to  obtain  either  first-year 
Spanish,  or  more  advanced  Spanish  the  first  term  of  the  Summer  Session. 
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If  an  entering  Freshman  cannot  begin  work  until  July  21,  it  is  still 
possible  for  him  to  graduate  within  three  calendar  years  by  using  later 
summers  as  fully  as  he  can. 

SUMMER  WORK  IN  THE  VARIOUS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  general  information  in  this  bulletin  concerns  prospective  students 
interested  in  the  summer  terms  of  Trinity  College,  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege, the  College  of  Engineering,  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, the  Divinity  School,  the  School  of  Forestry,  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  the  special  "School  of  Spanish  Studies,"  inaugurated  as 
a  feature  of  the  Summer  Session  this  year.  Special  announcements  are 
made  for  the  Schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Nursing  in  the  paragraphs 
immediately  following. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

The  School  of  Law  of  the  University  during  the  national  emergency 
has  planned  a  summer  semester  in  order  to  expedite  as  much  as  possible 
the  work  of  students  likely  to  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  nation. 
Although  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Law  School  to  encourage  college  grad- 
uation before  entrance  upon  legal  studies  and  to  require  completion  of 
three  years  of  college  work,  students  who  have  superior  grades  and  only 
two  years  of  college  work  will  during  the  national  emergency  be  ad- 
mitted. The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  offer  opportunity  to  students 
to  become  adjusted  to  their  law  study  and  to  proceed  with  it  as  far  as 
possible  before  entering  military  service,  so  that  the  time  spent  in  the 
service  will  not  unduly  delay  their  entrance  into  post-war  professional  life. 
For  students  not  eligible  for  military  service,  the  program  affords  oppor- 
tunity to  accelerate  their  professional  training  during  a  period  when  there 
is  special  need  for  well-trained  persons  both  men  and  women  in  private 
offices  and  government  service. 

The  summer  semester  of  the  Law  School  will  begin  June  2  and  will 
end  September  12.  Beginning  students  may  enroll  for  the  semester  June  2. 
The  course  will  be  so  arranged  that  all  subjects  will  be  completed  in  the 
semester  in  which  they  are  offered.  Complete  courses  for  first-,  second-, 
and  third-year  students  will  be  offered.  For  information  as  to  details, 
address  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law,  Duke  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

The  first-year  class  of  the  Duke  University  School  of  Medicine  will 
be  admitted  July  6,  1942.  It  is  planned  to  admit  subsequent  first-year 
classes  every  nine  months;  that  is,  in  April,  1943;  in  February,  1944; 
in  October,  1944;  and  so  on.  The  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Nursing  are 
on  the  quarter  system.  All  students  will  take  the  twelve  required  quar- 
ters of  the  medical  course  consecutively  and  should  receive  their  certif- 
icates at  the  end  of  three  calendar  years.  For  detailed  information,  address 
the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  Duke  University. 
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the  school  of  nursing 

The  School  of  Nursing  will  receive  a  beginning  class  July  6.  For 
information,  address  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  Duke  University. 

FLEXIBILITY  OF  CALENDAR 

Except  for  the  three  schools  listed  above,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
Summer  Session  of  the  University  offers  the  students  considerable  flex- 
ibility as  to  the  time  of  registration  and  the  length  of  residence  obtainable. 
For  example,  although  almost  all  first-term  classes  will  begin  Wednesday, 
June  10,  it  is  possible  for  students  who  register  in  advance  to  enter  classes 
as  late  as  Tuesday  morning,  June  16,  since  each  student  is  allowed  four 
permissible  absences.  A  student,  however,  cannot  obtain  full  credit  for 
the  term's  work  with  more  than  four  absences.  Furthermore,  since  many 
graduate  students  find  it  exceedingly  hard  to  complete  twelve  weeks'  work 
in  one  summer  term,  students  are  permitted  to  register  for  only  eleven 
weeks  and  take  advantage  of  early  examinations  closing  August  24.  This 
means  that  the  student  who  enters  the  first  term  of  the  Summer  Session 
and  continues  for  five  weeks  of  the  last  term,  completes  a  full  "summer 
quarter,"  or  exactly  one  third  of  the  year  now  required  for  a  Master's 
degree.  Finally,  students  who  wish  to  complete  nine  weeks  of  work  in- 
stead of  six  or  twelve  may  do  so  by  planning  their  courses  for  the  first 
term  so  as  to  find  a  related  course  offered  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
second  term,  or  by  entering  a  course  July  1  that  is  completed  within  the 
last  three  weeks  of  the  first  term  and  closely  related  to  some  course  con- 
tinuing through  the  second  term.  There  are  certain  courses  offered  for 
three  weeks  in  the  Departments  of  English  and  Education  that  permit 
this  arrangement,  and  it  is  possible  in  most  departments  to  enter  a  re- 
search seminar  for  as  much  as  three  weeks'  additional  work. 

CERTAIN  CLASSES  BEGINNING  BEFORE  REGISTRATION  DATE 

Since  the  1941-42  session  of  the  University  closes  May  29,  there  is  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  Duke  undergraduate  students  for  certain  classes 
to  be  given  to  begin  Tuesday,  June  2.  These  classes  that  begin  before 
registration  are  not  marked  either  "I"  (first  term,  beginning  June  10), 
or  "II"  (second  term,  beginning  July  21),  but  have  the  date  specifically 
given  in  the  course  description.  Although  these  courses  are  offered  for 
the  convenience  of  Duke  undergraduates,  they  are  open  for  enrollment  to 
students  from  other  colleges  whose  calendar  permits  them  to  enter  on  or 
before  eight  o'clock  the  morning  of  Saturday,  June  6.*  Among  these 
courses  are  Chemistry  S1-S2,  S63-S74,  S155-S156,  Geology  S51-S52, 
Physics   S1-S2. 

CALENDAR  AND  REGISTRATION 

The  first  term  of  the  Summer  Session  will  open  June  9  and  close  July 
20.   The  second  term  will  open  July  21  and  close  August  31.    Students  who 


*  Engineering  S60-S110  is  still  more  irregular  in  that  it  is  due  to  begin  May  25  and 
is  not  open  for  enrollment  to  students  who  cannot  be  here  the  first  day.  The  same  rule 
applies   to   other   courses   that   run   for   less   than   six    weeks. 
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desire  a  summer  "quarter"  of  eleven  weeks  to  complete  one  third  of  a 
regular  year's  work,  for  example,  one  third  of  the  work  required  for  a 
Master's  degree,  can  complete  such  work  in  the  period  from  June  9  to 
August  24.  All  Mondays  except  June  22  and  29,  July  20,  and  August  3 
and  31  are  holidays.     July  4  will  be  observed  as  Independence  Day. 

For  the  first  term,  Tuesday,  June  9,  is  registration  day.  Any  students 
who  have  not  previously  registered  by  mail  should  be  present  at  9:00  A.M. 
and  2:00  P.M.  to  submit  their  credentials  for  admission,  select  courses, 
and  make  arrangements  concerning  board  and  lodging.  Students  arriving 
after  5  :00  P.M.  Tuesday  will  register  the  next  morning  at  8:30.*  Regular 
classes  will  begin  Wednesday  morning  at  8:00.  Students  will  find  schedule 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  prior  to  registration. 

For  the  second  term,  Tuesday,  July  21,  is  registration  day,  and  classes 
will  begin  Wednesday  morning  at  8  :00. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  ROOMS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Rooms  rented  from  the  University  are  not  available  until  9:00  A.M. 
the  day  of  registration.  Students  arriving  prior  to  that  hour  are  expected 
to  make  temporary  arrangements  at  the  hotel  or  elsewhere.  The  Summer 
Session,  however,  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  to  help  students  find  desirable 
accommodations.  It  is  usually  possible  to  find  temporary  rooms  near  the 
campus  for  about  one  dollar  per  person  per  night.  Special  problems  of 
this  type  should  be  taken  up  with  the  Director  promptly.  Except  in  rare 
cases,  rooms  for  the  second  term  will  not  be  available  until  2:00  P.M. 
registration  day  on  account  of  late  examinations  scheduled  for  first-term 
students,  but  the  Summer  Session  can  easily  adjust  conflicts  of  this  type. 

Room  assignments  are  made  with  the  understanding  that  the  student 
is  expected  to  vacate  the  room  within  twenty- four  hours  after  his  last 
examination.  If  his  last  examination  begins  at  8:00  A.M.  Monday,  he  is 
expected  to  vacate  the  room  by  8 :00  A.M.  Tuesday,  etc.  In  cases  where 
the  enforcement  of  this  rule  works  hardships,  temporary  arrangement  can 
usually  be  made  if  the  Housing  Bureau  is  notified  one  week  in  advance. 

ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  must  have  completed  a  high-school  course. 
As  evidence  of  this,  a  teacher's  certificate  of  grade  as  high  as  North 
Carolina  elementary  will  be  accepted  from  teachers  with  two  or  more 
years  of  experience.  Certificates  and  other  credentials  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Summer  Session  by  the  time  of  registration. 
Each  student  who  wishes  to  enroll  for  graduate  credit  should  request 
the  proper  officer  of  the  university  or  college  he  attended  to  send  directly 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  an  official  transcript  of  his  under- 
graduate record  and  of  any  graduate  credits  he  may  have.  This  transcript 
should  be  furnished  by  May  26  for  enrollment  in  the  first  summer  term 
and  by  July  1   for  enrollment  in  the  second  summer  term.    An  applica- 


*  N.B. — Students    who   register   late   are   regarded   as   absent   from   all    classes   held   prior 
to  their  registration.     Late   registration  very   seriously  affects   credits  that  may  be  obtained. 
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tion  blank  for  admission  to  graduate  courses  is  available  upon  request 
for  those  who  contemplate  study  toward  an  advanced  degree.  Under- 
graduate students  should  apply  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  for 
a  special  blank  to  be  signed  by  the  dean  of  the  college  to  which  they 
desire  their  credits  sent,  certifying  approval  of  the  courses  for  which 
application  is  made.  The  Summer  Session  reserves  the  right  to  reject 
any  application  or  to  cancel  any  registration  without  assignment  of  reason. 

CREDITS  AND  PLAN  OF  WORK 

Instead  of  the  traditional  one-hour  courses  for  six  weeks  that  compel 
the  student  to  divide  his  time  among  three  separate  classes,  the  work  of 
the  Summer  Session  is  divided  into  units  of  three  semester  hours,  each 
class  meeting  for  eighty-five  minutes  daily,  five  days  per  week  for  a  period 
of  six  weeks.  No  student  is  permitted  to  obtain  credit  for  more  than  two 
such  courses,  and  no  instructor  teaches  more  than  two.  This  means  that 
instructor  and  student  alike  are  limited  to  two  preparations  daily  instead 
of  three.  The  Summer  Session  also  encourages  students  to  take  both 
their  courses  in  one  department.  Undergraduates  particularly  are  en- 
couraged to  take  complete  units  of  work  within  six  weeks — that  is,  six 
semester  hours  of  Freshman  English,  or  of  second-year  Spanish,  or  of 
United  States  History,  or  of  First-Year  Accounting,  etc.  Elementary 
science  courses  are  so  organized  that  by  taking  a  heavy  laboratory  schedule, 
students  may  obtain  credit  for  eight  semester  hours  within  seven  weeks. 
There  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  University  allows  no  credit  for 
six  weeks  beyond  six  semester  hours. 

Professional  credits  towards  teachers'  certificates  are  granted  by  the 
various  state  boards  of  education,  each  in  accordance  with  its  own  care- 
fully planned  rules.  Teachers  should  consult  the  rules  laid  down  by  their 
State  Board  of  Education  before  enrolling  for  certification  credit.  Any 
student,  however,  whose  work  is  of  such  quality  as  to  deny  him  credit 
toward  a  degree,  fails  to  receive  "professional"  credit. 

College  credits  are  offered  as  follows :  A  course  meeting  one  hour 
daily  for  six  weeks  counts  for  two  semester  hours  of  credit,  and  a  course 
meeting  eighty-five  minutes  daily  for  six  weeks  counts  for  three  semester 
hours  of  credit.  The  University  will  not  accept  credit  beyond  six  semester 
hours  earned  in  one  term  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Graduate  stu- 
dents are  not  under  any  circumstances  permitted  to  enroll  for  more  than 
six  semester  hours  in  a  summer  term  of  six  weeks.  They  forfeit 
graduate  credit  by  undertaking  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  work, 
even  though  part  of  the  work  may  carry  undergraduate  credit  only. 

The  nature  of  the  credit  allowed  for  each  course  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  the  course.  Courses  numbered  1-49  are  primarily  for  Fresh- 
men, or  Freshmen  and  Sophomores ;  courses  numbered  50-99  are  or- 
dinarily for  Sophomores,  or  Sophomores  and  Juniors ;  courses  numbered 
100-199  are  for  Juniors  and  Seniors;  courses  numbered  from  200-299  are 
for  Seniors  and  graduates ;  and  courses  numbered  from  300  up  are  for 
graduate   students   only   and   are   of   very  limited   enrollment.      Courses 
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numbered  from  200  up  are  usually  limited  in  enrollment  to  approximately 
twenty-five  students,  and  during  the  summer  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
graduate  students.  Graduate  seminars  are  limited  to  fifteen  students  or 
fewer. 

EXAMINATIONS 

The  last  two  days  of  each  term  of  six  weeks  are  devoted  to  examina- 
tions. The  University  has  no  provision  for  giving  examinations  in 
absentia,  but  students  absent  from  examination  for  valid  reason  are  per- 
mitted a  liberal  extension  of  time  in  which  to  return  to  the  University  for 
completion  of  credit. 

The  early  opening  of  schools  in  which  many  summer  session  students 
happen  to  teach,  sometimes  necessitates  the  return  home  of  students  before 
the  end  of  the  second  term.  The  provision  made  for  such  students  is 
as  follows:  Any  student  whose  record  is  superior  in  a  given  course  may 
with  the  consent  of  his  instructor  and  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Summer  Session  obtain  a  special  examination  not  earlier  than  the 
fifth  day  before  the  regularly  scheduled  examination.  If  he  takes  such 
examination,  the  total  credit  in  each  course  is  reduced  by  one  sixth ;  in 
other  words,  the  student  is  interpreted  as  having  completed  five  weeks 
of  work,  and  his  maximum  allowable  credit,  therefore,  is  five  semester 
hours. 

SCHEDULE  OF  EXAMINATIONS  UNDER  THE  NEW  PLAN  FOR 
THE  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  DEGREE 

For  the  first  term,  Master  of  Education  examinations  will  be  held  as 
follows : 

Tuesday,  June  9  (registration  day),  8-11  A.M.  and  2-5  P.M.,  Room 
210,  Divinity  School  Building,  examinations  upon  the  students'  minors.  (All 
students  expecting  to  stand  this  examination  should  file  application  before 
May  26,  in  order  that  the  department  may  be  notified  to  prepare  examina- 
tions.) 

Wednesday,  June  10,  8  A.M.-12  M.,  Room  210,  Divinity  School  Build- 
ing, examination  upon  the  professional  major.  (Only  students  who  have 
completed  their  professional  major  will  be  permitted  to  stand  examination 
at  this  time,  and  the  same  comment  applies  to  the  examination  given  toward 
the  end  of  the  second  term.) 

Tuesday,  July  21  (registration  day  for  second  term)  8-10:30  A.M.,  11 
A.M. -12:50  P.M.,  and  2:15-5:45  P.M.,  examinations  on  the  required  reading 
courses.  (Only  those  who  have  completed  their  required  reading  courses 
by  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  the  Summer  Session  will  be  eligible  for  this 
examination.) 

Examination  for  the  second  term  will  be  given  the  same  hours  and  place 
as  follows : 

Wednesday,  July  22,  examinations  upon  the  students'  minors.  Students 
intending  to  take  these  examinations  should  apply  to  the  Director  of  the 
Summer  Session  before  July  18. 

Thursday,  July  23,  examination  upon  the  professional  major. 

Wednesday,  August  26,  examination  upon  the  required  reading  courses 
for  those  completing  their  reading  the  second  term. 
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Except  for  the  examinations  on  the  minors,  where  longer  advance  notice 
is  required,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notify  the  Director  three  days  before 
the  date  of  the  examination^  No  fee  is  required  at  the  time  that  the 
examination  is  taken,  but  at  the  time  of  graduation  the  student  pays  one 
flat  examination  fee  of  $25.00,  equivalent  to  the  thesis  fee  required  of 
other  Master's  candidates. 

GRADUATE  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 
ADMISSION  TO  GRADUATE  COURSES 

A  student  who  has  received  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  for  a  four-year 
undergraduate  course  may  be  admitted  to  take  graduate  courses  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Duke  University,  provided  his 
undergraduate  record  gives  positive  evidence  of  ability  to  undertake 
graduate  study  successfully.  An  average  grade  of  not  less  than  "B"  is 
ordinarily  accepted  as  evidence  of  such  ability.  A  candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  graduate  courses  must  instruct  the  proper  official  in  the  college (s) 
he  attended  to  send  directly  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  an  of- 
ficial transcript  of  his  undergraduate  record.  In  no  case  will  a  transcript 
presented  by  the  candidate  himself  be  accepted  as  a  basis  for  admission, 
nor  will  a  transcript  mailed  by  any  institution  be  returned  to  the  student. 
An  application  blank  for  admission  will  be  provided  upon  request  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Unless  applications  and  transcripts  are  submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  by  May  26  for  enrollment  in  the  first  summer  term  or 
by  July  15  for  enrollment  in  the  second  summer  term,  there  can  be  no 
assurance  that  action  can  be  taken  upon  the  application  before  the  time 
of  registration.  In  such  a  case  the  student  might  have  to  be  enrolled  as 
an  unclassified  student. 

A  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  graduate  courses  and  who  expects 
to  work  toward  an  advanced  degree  must  consult  with  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies  or  other  designated  representative  of  the  department  in 
which  he  proposes  to  major  before  registering  for  courses.  This  can  be 
done  at  the  time  of  registration  in  summer  terms.  The  department 
concerned  will  determine  whether  a  student  is  prepared  to  take  any  par- 
ticular course.  In  all  cases  the  student  must  make  up  without  credit 
toward  a  graduate  degree  all  prerequisites  required  by  the  major  depart- 
ment of  candidates  for  advanced  degrees.  If  the  student  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  as  explained  below, 
the  graduate  courses  he  has  taken  prior  to  formal  admission  will  count 
toward  a  higher  degree,  provided  that  they  are  in  accord  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Graduate  School  for  the  degree  and  are  acceptable  to 
the  major  department. 

ADVANCED  DEGREES 

The  degrees  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are 
Master  of  Arts  (A.M.),  Master  of  Education  (M.Ed.),  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  (Ph.D.).     Most  of  the  departments  of  the  University  are  now 
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prepared  to  give  a  full  program  of  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy. 

ADMISSION  TO   THE   GRADUATE   SCHOOL 

After  twelve  semester  hours  of  graduate  work,  the  student  may  apply 
for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  and  thus  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Master's  degree.  Such  admission  is  dependent  upon  the  fulfillment 
of  two  conditions.  (1)  The  student  must  have  made  a  mark  of  "G"  or 
"Good"  in  at  least  three  semester  hours  of  work,  with  no  mark  less  than 
"S."*  Candidates  who  cannot  meet  this  condition  may  at  a  later  time 
submit  their  records  for  re-evaluation,  provided  that  in  their  subsequent 
work  they  shall  have  made  a  substantial  number  of  "G's."  (2)  The  stu- 
dent in  his  undergraduate  work  must  have  met  substantially  the  require- 
ments for  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  at  Duke  University.  Any  deficiencies 
of  undergraduate  work  must  be  satisfied  before  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 
Language  Requirements: 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are  required  either  to 
have  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  evidenced  by  examination 
or  by  transcript  showing  the  completion  of  the  third  college  year  of  the 
language,  or  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  evi- 
denced by  examination  or  by  transcript  showing  the  completion  of  second- 
year  college  French  and  college  German. 

The  Summer  Session  regularly  offers  courses  in  French  and  German 
for  those  students  who  wish  to  prepare  to  satisfy  the  requirement  in 
either  of  these  languages  in  this  way. 

Minimum  Residence  Requirements: 

For  graduate  students  who  take  more  than  fifteen  semester  hours  for 
the  Master's  degree  in  the  Summer  Session  the  minimum  residence  re- 
quirement is  thirty-three  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit.  Graduate 
students  may  not  receive  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  credit  for  work 
taken  in  one  summer  term  of  six  weeks.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
or  Master  of  Education  thus  can  be  earned  in  six  such  summer  terms 
by  students  who  are  well  prepared  for  graduate  work,  or  by  careful 
planning  of  thesis  residence  in  a  minimum  of  five  and  one  half  terms. 
Most  students  planning  to  complete  a  Master's  degree  within  a  series  of 
summer  sessions  should  plan  to  spend  six  terms  of  six  weeks  each  in 
residence. 

All  the  work  offered  for  the  Master's  degree,  either  in  the  regular 
academic  year  or  in  summer  sessions,  must  be  completed  within  a  period 
of  six  years  from  the  date  of  beginning.     Graduate  courses  begun  earlier 


*  The  system  of  grading  used  in  the  Graduate  School  is  as  follows:  "E,"  or  "Ex- 
ceptional"; "G,"  or  "Good";  "S,"  or  "Satisfactory."  "S"  is  interpreted  in  terms  of 
"percentage"  grading  as  being  at  least  ten  points  above  the  conventional  undergraduate 
"pass"  of  70.  "G"  is  normally  interpreted  as  indicating  that  the  student  receiving  it 
has  standing  within  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  a  department's  students  considered  over  a 
period  of  years. 
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than  six  years  before  the  completion  of  the  work  for  the  degree  will  not 
count  either  toward  residence  or  course  credit  requirements. 

Major  and  Minor  Subjects: 

Before  selecting  his  major  in  a  department,  a  student  must  have  com- 
pleted a  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  approved  preliminary 
courses  in  that  department  and  twelve  additional  semester  hours  either  in 
the  department  or  in  related  work.  This  minimum  is  imposed  by  the 
Graduate  School  Council.  A  majority  of  the  departments  of  instruction 
require  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  work,  and  a 
few  require  more.  The  student  therefore  should  read  carefully  the  special 
requirements  listed  by  each  department  in  the  Graduate  or  the  Summer 
Session  Bulletin. 

Each  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  must  select  a  major  subject  in 
which  the  minimum  requirement  is  twelve  semester  hours  and  the  thesis. 
A  candidate  must  take  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  in  a  minor 
subject  approved  by  the  major  department,  and  the  remaining  nine  semes- 
ter hours  in  the  major  or  minor  subjects  or  in  a  department  approved  by 
the  major  department  and  by  the  Graduate  School  Council.  All  graduate 
students  must  take  a  minimum  of  six  semester  hours  of  work  in  courses 
numbered  300  or  above  unless  excused  therefrom  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  on  the  recommendation  of  the  major  department.  No 
undergraduate  course  may  be  credited  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. 

Thesis: 

In  the  minimum  residence  requirement  of  thirty-three  semester  hours 
of  graduate  credit  is  included  an  allowance  of  six  semester  hours  for  a 
thesis.  The  title  of  the  thesis  required  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  be  approved  by  the 
department  concerned  and  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  on 
or  before  November  15  of  the  academic  year  in  which  it  is  expected  that 
the  degree  will  be  conferred. 

Four  bound  typewritten  copies  of  each  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  in  approved  form  on  or  before  May  15  of 
the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  thesis  is  passed  upon  and 
accepted  or  rejected  by  an  examining  committee  of  three  members  of  the 
Faculty.  Each  candidate  is  required  to  appear  before  the  committee  for 
an  oral  examination  on  the  thesis  and  major  field. 

CREDIT  TOWARD  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE  FOR  WORK  DONE  ELSEWHERE 

No  credit  toward  advanced  degrees  is  given  for  university  extension 
or  correspondence  courses. 

Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  credit  toward  the  Master's 
degree  may  be  given  to  graduates  of  Duke  University  or  of  other  ap- 
proved colleges  or  universities  for  acceptable  graduate  courses  or  re- 
search work  completed  elsewhere.  Such  credit  will  not  shorten  the 
minimum  period  of  full-time  resident  study  required  at  Duke  University. 
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suggested  program  of  work  toward  the  master  of  arts  degree* 

A  committee  of  the  Graduate  School  Council  has  drafted  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  respecting  the  student's  program  of  work  toward 
the  Master's  degree : 

First  term:  two  courses  in  the  major  department,  usually  from  num- 
bers 200  to  299. 

Second  term:  one  course  in  the  major  department,  and  one  course  in 
the  minor  department,  or  two  courses  in  the  minor  department. 

Third  term:  one  course  in  the  major  department  or  one  course  in  the 
minor  department,  and  a  general  course  in  research  methods  if  such  a 
course  is  offered  by  the  major  department.  A  thesis  subject  should  be 
tentatively  selected  and  filed  with  the  signed  approval  of  a  professor 
willing  to  supervise  it,  and  the  head  of  the  major  department  for  the 
approved  representative  of  the  major  department  in  charge  of  summer 
session  work)  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  of  the  third  term. 

Fourth  term:  one  course  in  the  major  department  or  remaining  course 
in  the  minor  department  (if  for  any  reason  there  is  a  remaining  course 
in  the  minor).  The  remaining  time  of  the  fourth  term  should  be  spent 
in  provisional  work  upon  the  thesis  under  at  least  preliminary  super- 
vision of  the  major  professor.  The  filing  of  the  title  in  the  Graduate 
Office  should  be  made  permanent. 

Fifth  term:  one  course  in  the  major  department  and  half  time  devoted 
to  the  thesis  under  the  active  supervision  of  the  major  professor. 

Sixth  term:     same  as  the  fifth. 

This  plan  will  require  eighteen  semester  hours  of  work  in  the  major 
department  and  six  in  the  minor  department,  as  were  required  bv  the 
former  rules,  plus  a  course  in  research  methods  in  the  major  department 
for  substitution  elsewhere  provided  below)  and  will  allow  one  half  of 
the  student's  time  for  three  summer  terms  to  be  devoted  to  his  thesis 
work.  By  approval  of  the  department  and  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  the  minor  work  may  be  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  work  in 
the  major  department.  If  the  major  department  does  not  offer  a  gen- 
eralized course  in  research  methods,  some  other  courses  numbered  300 
or  above  either  in  the  major  or  minor  department  may  be  substituted 
with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Education  is  granted  to  teachers,  or  others 
engaged  in  educational  service,  upon  completion  of  the  prescribed  pro- 
gram of  study.  Candidates  for  the  degree  must  have  had  two  years  of 
practical  experience  in  teaching  when  the  degree  is  conferred.  This 
experience  may  be  obtained  in  the  two  years  immediately  prior  to  enter- 

*  A  suggested  program  for  the  Master  of  Education  degree  would  be  much  the  same 
as  this  program,  except  that  one  of  the  "Reading  Courses"  should  be  taken  not  later  than 
the  fourth  term  and  at  least  one  each  succeeding  term. 
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ing  upon  candidacy  for  the  degree,  or  it  may  be  obtained  concurrently 
with  the  period  of  study  for  the  degree. 

A  preliminary  requirement  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  this  degree 
is  the  completion  of  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of  approved 
undergraduate  work  in  education,  including  work  in  educational  psy- 
chology and  in  history  of  education,  educational  sociology,  or  school  ad- 
ministration. Three  hours  of  general  psychology  may  be  counted  as 
contributing  toward  these  prerequisites. 

Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Education  degree  must  take  a  minimum 
of  thirty-three  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  in  residence  at  Duke 
University.     This   work   is  classified  as   follows : 

(1)  Twelve  semester  hours  of  generalized  work  in  education,  con- 
sisting of  four  courses  intended  to  help  the  student  learn  to  read  inde- 
pendently and  obtain  a  basic  understanding  of  education  and  the  school. 

(2)  Six  to  twelve  hours  of  minor  work. 

(3)  Nine  to  fifteen  hours  of  an  intradepartmental  or  "professional" 
major. 

The  twelve  hours  of  generalized  work  are  conducted  on  a  plane 
analogous  to  Honors  reading*  and  described  as   follows : 

Education  S300. — The  place  of  educational  research,  its  methods  of 
procedure,   evaluation   of  results,   special   problems,   etc. 

Education  S304. — The  school  as  an  institution — the  place  of  the  school 
in  society,  its  history,  and  philosophy. 

Education  S305. — The  nature,  function,  and  organization  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

Education  S317. — The  psychological  principles  of  education — an  ad- 
vanced  study  of  teaching,  learning,  and  the  learner. 

An  examination  upon  the  generalized  reading  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
thirty-three  weeks. 

For  the  six  to  twelve  semester  hours  of  minor  work,  the  following 
suggestions   are  offered : 

(a)  For  those  candidates,  whose  intradepartmental,  or  "professional,"  major 
is  public  school  administration,  six  hours  in  political  science,  economics, 
sociology,  or  other  work  especially  listed  as  "related  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments   for  majors   in  public  school   administration." 

(b)  For  those  whose  professional  major  is  public  school  supervision,  six 
to  nine  semester  hours  in  psychology,  educational  psychology,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  or  sociology,  or  in  specifically  designated  "related  courses" 
for  supervisors. 

(c)  For  those  whose  professional  major  is  secondary  education,  six  to 
twelve  hours  in  their  teaching  field  (s),  with  twelve  hours  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

(d)  For  those  whose  professional  major  is  elementary  education,  six 
semester  hours  in  psychology,  educational  psychology,  or  an  approved  com- 
bination of  the  two,  or  in  child  welfare  and  development  (wholly  in  sociology, 
or  partly  sociology  and  psychology  or  educational  psychology,  if  a  satisfac- 
tory combination  can  be  worked  out). 


*  Voluntary  class  attendance  is  permitted  students  enrolling  in  these  courses  for  read- 
ing credit,  except  that  such  students  are  expected  to  report  at  least  once  in  three  days 
fur  discussion. 
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The  nine  to  fifteen  semester  hours  of  professional  major  may  be  in 
one  of  the  following  fields:  (a)  public  school  administration,  (b)  public 
school  supervision,  (c)  secondary  education,  (d)  elementary  education. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  degree  is  intended  for  those  who  definitely 
desire  their  work  for  professional  purposes.  The  Master  of  Education 
degree,  therefore,  is  not  offered  with  a  major  in  educational  psychology 
or  history  of  education.  Students  in  these  two  fields  would  be  expected 
to  enroll  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  whereas  students  with  majors  in 
the  other  fields  mentioned  have  choice  between  meeting  Master  of  Edu- 
cation  requirements   and   Master  of  Arts   requirements. 

At  any  time  after  the  completion  of  his  minor  and  his  professional 
major,  the  student  can  take  the  general  examinations  on  these  two  phases 
of  his  program  on  the  days  designated  for  them.  Upon  the  fulfillment 
of  all  residence  requirements,  he  will  be  given  a  comprehensive  written 
examination  upon  the  twelve  hours  of  generalized  readings.  Any  of 
these  examinations  may  be  rejected  upon  the  grounds  of  poor  usage  of 
English. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  all 
work  presented  for  the  degree  must  be  completed  by  the  candidate  within 
a  period  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  beginning.  Graduate  credits  from 
other  approved  institutions  may  be  accepted  up  to  a  maximum  of  six 
semester  hours,  but  such  acceptance  of  credits  will  not  lessen  the  require- 
ments of  study  in  residence  at  Duke  University. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

A  student  who  plans  to  enter  upon  a  program  of  work  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  consult,  or  enter  into  corre- 
spondence with,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned.  He  will  then  be  advised  as  to  the  possibility  of 
securing  necessary  instruction  and  supervision  of  research  in  the  de- 
sired field.  Credit  for  as  much  as  one  year  of  graduate  work  done  in 
summer  sessions  may  be  given  with  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  School 
and  the  department  in  which  the  student  takes  his  major  work.  The 
student  should  consult  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School  for  a  full 
statement  of  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

THESIS  WRITING  IN  SUMMER  SESSION 

Since  Duke  University  grants  no  Master  of  Arts  degree  except  upon 
completion  of  a  satisfactory  thesis,  every  candidate  for  that  degree  who 
expects  to  complete  his  work  in  the  Summer  Session  should  as  soon  as 
possible  after  completing  his  first  term  of  residence  choose  a  field  in 
which  he  desires  to  write  a  thesis  and  confer  with  some  instructor  offer- 
ing graduate  courses  in  that  field.  The  following  points  should  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind  when  arrangements  are  made  for  thesis  supervision : 

1.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  must  be  approved  by  the  instructor  who  under- 
takes the  supervision.  The  instructor's  decision  as  to  whether  the  topic  is 
suitable,  or  the  student  is  prepared  to  develop  it,  or  the  instructor  prepared  to 
supervise  it,  is  final. 
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2.  A  student  may  enroll  for  six  semester  hours  of  residence  credit  towards 
a  thesis  or  for  less,  in  one  term  of  six  weeks.  If  he  enrolls  for  only  three 
semester  hours  he  may  enroll  also  for  a  course  of  three  semester  hours,  but 
he  cannot  enroll  for  a  total  of  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  credit,  includ- 
ing residence  toward  his  thesis.  Completion  of  six  semester  hours  of  residence 
toward  his  thesis  does  not  guarantee  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  thesis, 
which  must  be  acceptable  to  the  instructor  supervising  it  and  to  a  committee 
representing  the  Council  on  Graduate  Instruction.  Students  who  do  not  com- 
plete their  theses  the  first  term  they  register  for  supervision  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  registering  a  second  term  upon  payment  of  regular  dues,  but  are  not 
required  to  do  so.  Since  the  numbers  permitted  to  enroll  in  thesis  seminars 
are  strictly  limited,  such  students  are  not  permitted  to  register  for  a  third 
term  of  supervision. 

3.  A  student  may  either  enroll  in  a  specifically  designated  "thesis"  course 
or,  if  his  preparation  meets  the  approval  of  the  instructor  in  charge,  attach 
himself  to  some  regularly  offered  course  in  his  field  of  study  and  report  period- 
ically to  the  instructor  offering  the  course. 

A  student  enrolling  for  thesis  residence  credit  in  regular  course  pays  the 
same  fees  as  other  students  during  the  summer  of  residence.  At  the  time  of 
graduation  he  pays  the  same  diploma  and  commencement  fees  as  other  students 
and  a  thesis  supervision  fee  of  $25.00.* 

5.  Students  enrolling  for  thesis  supervision  during  the  Summer  Session  are 
expected  to  complete  their  theses  largely  during  the  summer  of  enrollment  or 
some  subsequent  summer  term.  The  instructor  with  whom  they  enroll  is  not 
under  obligation  to  give  active  supervision  during  the  academic  year,  although 
instructors  are  willing  to  give  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention  to  theses  prac- 
tically completed.  Similarly,  instructors  in  Duke  University  who  are  not  teach- 
ing in  the  Summer  Session  are  not  expected  to  undertake  the  supervision  of 
theses  written  by  summer  school  students. 

6.  Students  of  the  academic  year  who  do  not  complete  theses  begun  prior  to 
the  Summer  Session  are  not  accepted  for  summer  session  enrollment  unless 
their  subjects  are  in  the  field  of  some  thesis  seminar  or  other  course  offered  by 
an  instructor  who  recommends  that  such  students  be  assigned  to  his  super- 
vision during  the  summer.  Instructors  who  are  employed  for  full  time  by  the 
Summer  Session  are  specifically  requested  not  to  carry  over  into  the  summer 
thesis  students  whose  subjects  are  not  properly  a  part  of  work  such  instructors 
are  offering  in  the  Summer  Session. 

ROOM  AND  BOARD 

Board  and  room  for  a  term  of  six  weeks  may  be  secured  in  the  men's 
dormitories  at  the  rate  of  $51.50  for  a  single  room,  $46.50  for  each  occu- 
pant, with  two  in  a  room,  or  $59.00  if  double  room,  alone,  is  engaged. 
On  account  of  extra  service  the  rate  in  the  women's  dormitories  is  one 
dollar  a  term  higher;  that  is,  $52.50  for  a  single  room,  $47.50  for  each 
occupant,  with  two  in  a  room,  and  $60.00  for  a  double  room,  alone.  These 
rates  both  for  men  and  women  are  in  each  case  one  dollar  lower  than  the 
total  for  board  and  room  counted  separately.  Many  of  the  rooms  on  the 
East  Campus  are  single  rooms;  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  West  Campus 
there  are  very  few  single  rooms,  most  of  these  on  the  third  floor.  On 
both  campuses  there  are  certain  "premium"  rooms  for  which  the  rate  for 
six  weeks  is  $1.50  higher  per  occupant  with  roommate  and  $2.50  higher 
for  single  occupants  in  the  rooms.     A  list  of  these  premium  rooms  will 


*  Students  completing  the   M.Ed,   degree  by   examination  pay   examination   fee  of  $25.00, 
in  lieu  of  the  thesis  supervision  fee. 
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be  furnished  upon  request,  such  rooms  being  corner  rooms  or  rooms  with 
unusual  ventilation  or  size.  During  the  first  term,  graduate  students  will 
live  on  the  West  Campus,  and  undergraduates  on  the  East.  During  the 
term  when  all  students  will  live  on  the  West  Campus,  separate  dormi- 
tories will  be  reserved  for  graduate  students  and  for  undergraduates. 
Occupants  of  University  rooms  furnish  their  own  bed  linen,  blankets,  pil- 
lows, and  towels.    All  other  essentials  are  supplied  by  the  University. 

A  section  of  the  new  graduate  dormitory  will  be  available  for  Faculty 
members  and  married  students  whose  wives  accompany  them.  There  are, 
however,  no  dormitory  accommodations  for  children.  Students  or  Faculty 
members  who  desire  to  bring  children  should  write  the  Director  for  a  list 
of  private  rooming  places  where  outside  accommodations  may  be  obtained. 
Occupants  of  the  graduate  dormitory  furnish  their  own  bed  linen  and 
other  essentials  on  the  same  basis  as  other  students. 

The  rules  and  regulations  in  all  dormitories  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  in  the  regular  academic  year.  Students  are  strongly  advised 
against  installing  in  their  rooms  radios,  and  other  appliances  likely  to 
annoy  other  occupants,  but  the  Housing  Bureau  issues  permits  to  install 
radios  on  payment  of  an  inspection  charge  of  fifty  cents  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  permit  is  canceled  and  the  radio  stored  if  there  is  com- 
plaint from  other  occupants  of  the  dormitory. 

Occupants  of  University  dormitories  are  advised  to  board  in  the  reg- 
ular dining  room  of  the  Union,  where  at  mealtime  there  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  fellow  students,  and  where,  because  board  is  furnished 
at  cost,  the  greater  number  of  students  guarantees  better  board  for  all. 
The  service  is  cafeteria  plate-service.  Men  who  live  in  the  dormitories 
but  desire  to  board  elsewhere  than  in  the  regular  dining  room  will  pay 
room-rent  at  the  rate  of  $17.50  for  single  room,  $12.50  for  each  occu- 
pant, with  two  in  a  room,  or  $25.00  for  a  double  room,  alone;  and  women 
at  the  respective  rates  of  $18.50,  $13.50,  and  $26.00.  Certain  rooms  are 
$1.50  per  term  higher  per  occupant  with  roommate  and  $2.50  higher 
for  single  occupant  in  these  rooms  than  in  other  rooms.  Married  students 
and  their  wives  will  pay  at  the  rate  of  $30.00  per  room.  Students  who 
room  off  the  campus  but  desire  board  in  the  Union  may  obtain  it  for 
thirty-five  cents  a  meal,  or  $35.00  for  the  six  weeks.  Students  who  present 
their  receipted  room  reservations  at  the  time  of  purchasing  meal-tickets 
for  the  term  are  allowed  a  discount  of  one  dollar  from  the  $35.00  rate 
for  their  meal-tickets,  as  stated  above,  this  accounting  for  the  combination 
room-and-board  rate  quoted  above.  Since  the  sole  purpose  of  this  dis- 
count is  to  encourage  a  larger  volume  of  business  in  the  regular  dining 
room  and  thereby  to  obtain  the  best  possible  board  for  the  large  majority 
of  students  who  take  their  meals  there,  it  is  not  effective  in  the  Union 
Coffee  Shop,  where  the  more  expensive  a  la  carte  service  may  be  obtained 
by  those  who  prefer  it. 

FEES 

Teachers  in  active  full-time  service  in  schools  and  colleges  are  exempt 
from  tuition  fees  for  as  many  as  four  terms  of  six  weeks  in  a  period  of 
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six  years.  After  their  fourth  term  they  pay  regular  tuition  charges. 
All  other  students  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $8.00  for  each  college- 
credit  hour,  or  $4.00  for  each  semester  hour,  maximum  tuition  being 
$24.00  for  six  weeks,  or  $30.00  for  courses  running  seven  weeks.  All 
students,  teachers  included,  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $19.00  per  term. 
Students  in  the  sciences  pay  the  laboratory  fees  required  in  regular  term, 
and  students  completing  degrees  pay  the  regular  commencement  charges 
at  the  time  of  receiving  their  degrees,  besides  the  thesis  supervision  of 
M.Ed,  examination  fee  of  $25.00  required  of  persons  completing  Master's 
degrees. 

Major  expenses  are  estimated  as  follows  for  each  term : 

Registration  $19.00 

Room-rent  and  board   47.50* 

Recreation  ticket   1.00 

Total  major  expenses  to  teachers  $67.50 

Tuition  required  of  other  students    24.00 

In  the  men's  dormitories,  as  has  been  stated,  the  charge  for  rooms  is  one 
dollar  less,  making  the  total  major  expenses  for  occupants  $66.50.  To 
these  totals  should  be  added  about  $7.00  for  books,  probably  $3.00  for 
miscellaneous  expenditures,  and  laboratory  fees  for  any  science  course 
the  student  may  elect.  (For  laboratory  fees,  see  description  of  courses 
in  this  announcement.) 

RESERVATION  IN  ADVANCE 

Classes  are  of  limited  enrollment.  All  applications  for  registration  in 
classes,  as  well  as  applications  for  rooms,  are  filed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  received.  Each  application  for  a  reservation  of  courses  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  check  for  $5.00  in  part  payment  of  the  registration 
fee  unless  room-rent  is  enclosed.  This  payment  is  not  a  room  reservation. 
No  specific  rooms  arc  assigned  except  upon  receipt  of  full  room-rent. 
Because  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Summer  Session  makes  it  uncertain  that 
late  applicants  will  find  room  on  the  campus,  students  arc  urged  to  reserve 
specific  rooms  in  advance.  They  may  reserve  specific  rooms  by  paying, 
at  the  time  the  reservation  is  made,  the  regular  charge  for  the  room 
reserved,  usually  $17.50  (or  $18.50)  for  a  single  room,  $12.50  (or  $13.50) 
for  a  room  with  a  roommate,  $25.00  (or  $26.00)  for  a  double  room  alone, 
$30.00  for  room  in  the  section  reserved  for  married  students,  or  these 
prices  with  the  additional  charge  for  premium  rooms.  Specific  room 
reservation  for  the  first  term  may  be  made  at  any  time.  Since  the  total 
registration  for  the  first  term  affects  the  decision  as  to  which  buildings 
are  to  be  used  for  the  second  term,  specific  reservations  for  second  term 
should  not  be  requested  before  July  10.  Students  who  pay  their  room- 
rent  in  advance  are  allowed  until  May  26  to  select  a  roommate.  All  such 
roommates,  however,  must  pay  their  room  charges  before  June  1  in  order 
to  hold   this   reservation.     Adjustments   may  be   made   as  to  roommates 

*  Because    of    special    provision    made    for   the    "School    of    Spanish    Studies,"    there    is   a 
slight  extra  charge  to  students  enrolling  in  that  "school." 
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within  the  first  three  days  of  the  term.  No  room  may  be  reserved  by 
more  than  two  students,  but  adjoining  rooms  may  be  reserved  by  groups 
who  desire  to  be  together.  Students  who  enroll  for  the  first  term  have 
priority  in  reserving  their  first-term  rooms  for  the  last  term.  The  Uni- 
versity reserves  the  right  in  the  interest  of  the  Summer  Session  and  the 
other  students  to  cancel  any  reservation  of  courses  or  room  without  assign- 
ment of  reason.  Any  student  making  deposit  for  reservation  or  room- 
rent  is  entitled  to  withdraw  with  full  refund  at  any  time  within  five  days 
prior  to  registration  without  assignment  of  reason. 

During  the  first  term  all  courses  in  Spanish,  and  all  undergraduate 
classes,  except  those  in  accounting,  chemistry,  forestry,  geology,  and 
physics  will  meet  on  the  East  Campus;  all  other  work  will  be  offered  on 
the  West  Campus.  During  the  second  term,  all  classes  will  meet  on  the 
West  Campus.  Each  campus  has  its  complete  equipment  immediately 
available — classrooms,  library,  dining  rooms,  health  department  and 
recreational  facilities,  bus  service  to  the  other  campus  and  to  town,  etc. 
Since  the  two  campuses  are  about  a  mile  apart,  students  are  advised  to 
live  on  the  campus  where  their  classes  will  be  held.  For  women  students 
of  undergraduate  college  age  rooms  will  be  reserved  only  on  the  East 
Campus  during  the  first  term. 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY  MARINE   LABORATORY 

During  the  summer  of  1942,  Duke  University  will  for  the  fifth  year 
offer  courses  in  biology  and  opportunities  for  research  at  its  Marine 
Laboratory  on  Piver's  Island  at  Beaufort,  North  Carolina.  Seven  build- 
ings are  now  available :  dining  hall,  boathouse,  laboratory,  residence,  and 
three  dormitories.  In  1902  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  estab- 
lished a  biological  station  on  Piver's  Island  because  "Beaufort,  N.  C,  was 
found  to  be  a  place  especially  well  suited  for  the  study  of  marine  fauna 
and  flora."  Since  then  the  biota  has  become  well  known  through  work  to 
which  many  famous  biologists  have  contributed.  Piver's  Island  is  only 
150  yards  from  the  mainland  and  the  historic  town  of  Beaufort.  The 
island  is  readily  accessible  by  automobile.  The  Fisheries  Station  is 
situated  on  the  north  end  of  the  island,  the  Duke  University  Marine 
Laboratory  is  on  eleven  and  one-half  acres  south  of  that.  There  is  easy 
access  by  boat  or  automobile  to  Bogue  and  Pamlico  Sounds,  neighboring 
rivers  and  creeks,  canals,  mud  flats,  sandy  shores,  banks,  dunes,  marshes, 
peat  bogs,  cypress  swamps,  bird  islands,  and  other  habitats  of  great  biolog- 
ical interest.  Among  typical  southern  plants  which  occur,  long  leaf  pine, 
yopon,  several  insectivorous  plants,  and  palmetto  may  be  mentioned.  A 
great  variety  of  algae,  both  freshwater  and  marine,  are  available.  Among 
animals  there  are  king  crabs,  crabs,  ctenophores,  sponges,  snails,  clams, 
squids,  hydroids,  many  fishes,  skimmers,  gannets,  cormorants,  herons,  sea 
turtles,  porpoises,  etc. 

The  station  is  equipped  with  running  salt-  and  fresh-water  and  elec- 
tricity. There  are  tanks  and  aquaria  for  keeping  plants  and  animals  under 
observation.  A  small  dark-room  provides  facilities  for  developing  and 
printing.      Books   and   other   literature  will   be  brought   from   the   Duke 
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University  Library.  Double  rooms  and  shower  baths  are  provided  in  the 
dormitories,  one  of  which  is  fitted  for  married  couples.  A  bathing  beach 
is  adjacent  to  the  station.  Ordinary  equipment  and  reagents  will  be  fur- 
nished, but  students  are  expected  to  have  dissecting  instruments.  Students 
should  bring  clothing  suitable  for  field  work — wading,  collecting  on  mud 
flats  and  sandy  beaches,  and  swimming.  Parking  space  for  automobiles 
is  available. 

Registration  at  the  Marine  Laboratory  is  $25.00  for  six  weeks,  plus 
a  laboratory  fee  not  to  exceed  $6.00.  There  is  no  charge  for  tuition. 
Board  at  the  laboratory  will  cost  $8.00  per  week;  room  $15.00  for  six 
weeks.  Each  student  is  expected  to  supply  his  own  blankets,  sheets,  pil- 
lows, slips,  and  towels. 

Registration  should  be  arranged  through  the  Summer  Session  Office, 
Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  Applications  for  acceptance  should  be 
made  to  the  director  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  prior  to  June  1  for  the 
first  term  and  prior  to  July  15  for  the  second  term.  Courses  may  be 
counted  toward  work  for  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  degrees.  Details  concerning 
requirements  for  such  degrees  will  be  found  in  the  announcement  of  the 
Graduate  School.  A  student  may  obtain  a  maximum  of  twelve  hours 
credit  during  the  entire  summer,  or  six  for  one  term. 

COURSES 

No  elementary  work  will  be  offered  at  the  laboratory.  Courses  are 
intended  for  undergraduates  or  graduates  who  have  had  at  least  two 
years  of  training  in  biology.  Different  types  of  courses  are  given  in 
succeeding  years  so  that  students  who  return  will  have  some  variety. 
Candidates  for  higher  degrees  must  of  course  conform  to  regulations  as 
stated  in  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin  of  the  University.  Those  who 
have  adequate  preparation  may  undertake  work  on  special  problems ;  and 
graduate  students  may  engage  in  independent  research  or  work  on  theses. 
Students  who  expect  to  work  on  problems  that  require  special  equipment 
should  communicate  with  the  instructor  concerned  some  time  before  the 
term  opens.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  field  work.  For  courses 
offered  during  the  summer  of  1942,  refer  to  the  courses  listed  under 
"Botany"  and  "Zoology"  in  this  announcement. 

"SCHOOL  OF  SPANISH  STUDIES" 

Because  of  the  increased  interest  in  Spanish  studies  throughout  the 
nation  and  the  great  expansion  of  Spanish  and  Spanish  enrollments  in 
the  colleges  and  high  schools  of  this  region,  the  Summer  Session  will  offer 
an  unusual  grouping  of  courses  in  Spanish  the  first  term  of  the  Summer 
Session,  extending  from  elementary  work  through  second-  and  third-year 
Spanish  to  graduate  work  and  advanced  seminars.  It  is  planned  to  supple- 
ment the  courses  with  liberal  opportunity  for  speaking  the  language,  hear- 
ing lectures  in  Spanish,  and  conducting  discussions  and  evening  programs 
in  the  language.  It  is  planned  also  to  have  Spanish-speaking  tables  in  the 
University   Union   and   a    Spanish   section   in   one   of   the   East   Campus 
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dormitories.  Both  Castilian  and  Spanish-American  culture  and  literature 
will  be  emphasized.  (For  details  of  the  "School  of  Spanish  Studies," 
see  courses  listed  under  "Spanish"  in  this  announcement,  or  address  the 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session  for  special  folder.  Because  of  special 
facilities  provided  in  "Spanish  Studies,"  certain  fees  and  expenses  will 
be  slightly  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Summer  Session.) 

The  "school"  is  intended  to  offer  to  students  and  teachers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  intensive  training  in  the  Spanish  language  and  basic  orientation 
in  the  literature  and  cultural  background  of  the  Hispanic  world.  Under 
tbe  plan  of  organization,  the  "school"  will  offer  special  features  of  a 
segregated  institute  wherein  use  of  the  language  in  and  out  of  the  class- 
room and  the  presence  of  native  teachers  is  designed  to  create  the  atmos- 
phere of  foreign  study.  The  work  is  intended  for  the  following  groups 
( i  f  persons : 

1.  High-school  and  college  teachers  who  need  review  or  further 
training  and  orientation  for  their  professional  equipment; 

2.  Undergraduates  who  intend  to  major  in  Spanish; 

3.  Prospective  teachers  of  Spanish  and  specialists  in  other  fields 
(business,  military  or  government  service,  history,  etc.)  whose  work 
may  require  a  knowledge  of  Spanish ; 

4.  Graduate  students  in  Spanish  ; 

5.  College  teachers  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in 
Hispanic  literature  or  cultural  history. 

APPOINTMENTS  BUREAU 

A  Teachers'  Appointments  Bureau  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  desiring  a  change  of  position.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES 

University  religious  services  are  held  each  Sunday  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock,  to  which  all  students  are  invited.  In  the  summer  of  1941  the 
student  choir,  a  voluntary  organization,  enrolled  over  two  hundred  stu- 
dents. A  series  of  organ  recitals  is  also  given  Sunday  afternoon  and 
at  other  times  each  week  in  the  University  Chapel. 

RECREATION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 

At  the  time  of  registration  every  student  receives  a  season  ticket  to 
all  recreation  and  lecture  programs.  In  addition  to  admission  to  special 
lectures,  and  other  features  of  entertainment  provided,  this  ticket  entitles 
the  student  to  use  of  the  tennis  courts  and  of  the  swimming  pools,  which 
are  open  an  hour  and  a  half  daily  for  various  groups  of  students;  also 
to  social  events  limited  to  students.  There  are  also  an  evening  play  hour 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  and  a  Sunday  evening 
"sing"  that  has  grown  to  be  a  tradition  among  the  quadrangle  students. 

Mr.  Anton  Brees,  Carillonneur  of  the  Mountain  Lake  Singing  Tower, 
Lake  Wales,  Florida,  will  give  recitals  on  the  fifty-bell  carillon  of  the 
University  at  stated  times  twice  a  week  during  the  Summer  Session. 
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The  national  honor  society  in  education,  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  maintains  a 
weekly  forum  to  which  all  students  are  invited. 

State  clubs,  organized  by  students  from  the  states  best  represented  in 
the  student  body,  chiefly  the  students  from  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio  southward  to  Florida  and  Mississippi,  co-operate  with  the  Social 
Director  to  provide  wholesome  recreational  life  for  the  students.  The  first 
Thursday  evening  of  each  term  is  set  aside  for  the  opening  general 
assemblies  of  students  and  Faculty. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  SECONDARY  MATHEMATICS, 

JUNE  16-26 

The  Institute  for  Teachers  of  Secondary  Mathematics  will  hold  its 
annual  summer  session  from  June  16  to  26.  There  will  be  an  afternoon 
and  evening  meeting  each  day  during  the  Institute.  Dr.  William  Betz, 
a  national  leader  in  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics  and  math- 
ematics specialist  in  the  schools  of  Rochester,  New  York,  will  act  as 
leader.  Other  speakers  of  note  will  appear  on  the  programs.  The 
emphasis  of  the  Institute  will  be  on  practical  aids  for  teachers  and  students 
of  mathematics.  There  will  be  open  discussion  following  each  lecture. 
The  first  week  will  be  given  to  special  topics ;  the  second  week  will  be 
devoted  to  curriculum  building  in  mathematics,  Grades  VI  through  XII. 
Tuesday,  June  16,  will  be  registration  day.  There  will  be  a  registration 
fee  of  $1.00.  Those  who  desire  can  get  room  and  board  in  the  University 
at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  day  with  two  in  a  room,  and  $2.50  per  day  for  a 
single  room.  A  complete  program  will  be  sent  upon  request  after  April  1. 
For  further  information,  write  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  or 
Professor  W.  W.  Rankin,  Director  of  the  Mathematics  Institute,  Duke 
University. 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  SCHOOL  FOR  WORKERS  IN  CHILDREN'S  HOMES 
AND  ORPHANAGES,  JULY  27-AUGUST  15 

In  co-operation  with  the  Tri-State  Conference  of  Orphanage  Workers, 
the  Summer  Session  will  operate  a  three-weeks  school  for  the  in-service 
training  of  teachers  and  personnel  employees  in  the  children's  homes  and 
orphanages  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  Within  the  past  five  years 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  different  orphanages  have  completed  one  or 
more  units  dealing  with  the  mental  hygiene  of  the  school  child,  child 
welfare,  the  psychological  development  of  the  child,  and  social  pathology. 
Fifteen  workers  have  received  the  three-unit  diploma.  The  program  for 
1942  will  consist  of  a  regular  ninety-minute  period  daily  in  the  psychology 
of  learning,  a  sixty-minute  lecture  daily  followed  by  open  forum  dis- 
cussions on  problems  connected  with  child  development,  social  service, 
and  institutional  administration,  and .  evening  lectures  of  broad  cultural 
interest.  Monday,  July  27,  will  be  registration  day,  and  lectures  will  be- 
gin that  evening.     Monday,  August  3,  will  be  a  holiday  in  order  to  give 
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the  students  attending  opportunity  to  visit  near-by  points  of  interest  in 
their  work.  These  students  will  receive  the  same  consideration  as  teach- 
ers in  public  schools  and  will  be  exempt  from  tuition  charges.  Their  total 
expense  for  board,  room,  and  fees,  with  two  in  a  room,  will  be  $33.00 
for  the  three  weeks,  or  $39.50  if  room  alone  is  engaged.  A  certificate 
of  attendance  and  of  work  completed  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the 
school,  but  it  has  not  been  arranged  to  offer  credit  toward  college  degrees 
for  the  work.  For  further  information,  address  the  Director  of  the  Sum- 
mer Session,  Duke  University,  or  Mrs.  H.  Daugherty  (Superintendent  of 
Masonic  Home  for  Children,  Macon,  Georgia),  President,  Tri-State 
Conference  of  Orphanage  Workers. 

SUMMER  SESSION  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

A  majority  of  the  students  in  the  Summer  Session  are  graduates  of 
standard  colleges,  most  of  them  supervisory  officials  and  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  Departments  of  instruction,  therefore,  offering  courses 
related  to  the  common  secondary-school  curriculum  have  built  up  regular 
sequences  of  graduate  work  continuing  through  a  series  of  summer  terms 
in  which  graduate  students  may  enroll  with  reasonable  assurance  that  suffi- 
cient work  will  be  offered  to  enable  a  properly  qualified  student  to  com- 
plete Master's  requirements  easily  within  the  period  permitted  by  the 
University.  Departments  in  which  sufficient  demand  for  graduate  courses 
has  developed  to  enable  students  to  complete  Master's  degrees  are  Botany, 
Economics,  Education,  English,  French,  History,  Mathematics.  Physics, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  Religion,  Sociology,  Spanish,  and  Zoology. 
It  is  intended  to  add  complete  sequences  in  other  departments  as  rapidly 
as  demand  justifies.  The  Divinity  School  offers  work  toward  the  B.D. 
and  other  advanced  degrees.  In  the  Department  of  Education  complete 
sequences  of  work  for  the  Master's  degree  are  offered  in  the  divisions  of 
public  school  administration,  public  school  supervision,  secondary  educa- 
tion, educational  psychology,  and  elementary  school  education.  This 
variety  of  offerings  should  cause  students  in  this  department  to  be  espe- 
cially careful  to  select  a  unified  course. 

In  all  departments  a  graduate  student  must  select  his  minor  with  the 
approval  of  his  major  department.  Under  "Courses  of  Instruction," 
pages  35-65,  this  bulletin,  specific  regulations  and  suggestions  of  depart- 
ments are  given.  It  is  important  for  all  degree  candidates  to  choose 
their  courses  according  to  some  unified  plan.  Mere  accumulation  of  more 
or  less  unrelated  credits  in  various  divisions  of  a  department  with  a 
minor  in  some  department  only  remotely  related  to  the  student's  major 
work  will  not  be  accepted  as  meeting  requirements  for  a  graduate  degree. 
Students  are  advised  to  choose  their  first  term's  work  along  the  line  of 
their  major  interest  and  then  each  succeeding  term  exercise  increasing 
care  in  advising  with  their  major  professor  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  as  to  properly  related  work. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  TEACHERS  WORKING  TOWARD  DEGREES 

Undergraduate  teachers  planning  to  register  for  Bachelor's  degrees 
from  Duke  University  should  correspond  with  Dr.  Walter  K.  Greene, 
Dean  of  the  Undergraduate  Instruction,  and  bear  in  mind  the  following 
elementary  minimum  requirements  for  all  groups  of  studies  leading  to  the 
A.B.  degree:  English,  six  semester  hours;  natural  science,  eight;  eco- 
nomics, history,  or  political  science,  six;  one  foreign  language  completed 
through  the  third  college  year,  twelve  or  eighteen  semester  hours;  and 
religion,  six. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


EXPLANATIONS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS 

Classes  meet  daily  five  times  per  week  for  six  weeks  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated. Classes  that  meet  for  sixty-minute  periods  are  indicated  as  carrying 
two  semester  hours  of  credit.  Classes  meeting  eighty-five-minute  periods  daily 
count  for  three  semester  hours  except  where  credits  are  stated  otherwise. 
Courses  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  departments.  The  course  numbers  are 
the  same  numbers  used  in  describing  courses  in  the  regular  term,  with  the  letter 
"S"  preceding;  for  example,  Chemistry  SI  would  correspond  to  Chemistry  1 
of  the  regular  term. 

The  following  abbreviations  occur :  the  numeral  1  means  that  the  course 
comes  the  first  sixty-minute  period  daily,  beginning  at  8 :25 ;  2,  the  second 
sixty-minute  period,  beginning  at  9 :40 ;  3,  the  third  sixty-minute  period, 
beginning  at  11  :20.  A  means  that  the  course  comes  the  first  eighty-five  minutes 
daily,  beginning  at  8 :00 ;  B  means  that  the  course  comes  at  the  eighty-five- 
minute  period,  beginning  at  9  :40 ;  C  means  that  the  course  comes  at  the  eighty- 
five-minute  period  beginning  at  11:20;  D  means  that  the  course  comes  at  the 
eighty-five-minute  period  beginning  at  2:15;  I  means  that  the  course  is  offered 
the  first  term ;  II,  that  it  is  offered  the  second  term,  beginning  July  22 ;  I,  77, 
that  the  course  is  offered  either  term.  E  means  that  the  course  is  offered  on 
East  Campus ;  W  on  West  Campus.  Unless  stated  to  the  contrary  all  classes 
are  scheduled  for  the  West  Campus ;  except  that  for  the  first  six  weeks  under- 
graduate classes,  those  numbered  below  200,  will  be  scheduled  for  the  East 
Campus  unless  statement  is  made  to  the  contrary.  For  complete  schedule  of 
rooms  and  courses,  students  should  consult  official  bulletin  boards  at  time  of 
registration. 

Periods  1,  2,  and  3  do  not  conflict;  and  periods  A,  B,  C,  and  D  do  not 
conflict;  but  period  A  conflicts  with  1,  B  with  2,  and  C  with  3.  Terms  I  and 
II  do  not  conflict. 

N.B. — Different  State  Departments  of  Education  grant  professional  credit 
for  various  courses  in  accordance  with  their  own  carefully  defined  rules.  Every 
student  should  inquire  carefully  at  or  before  registration  as  to  what  professional 
credit  is  allowed  for  each  course  in  his  state. 

MINIMUM   ENROLLMENT   REQUIRED   FOR  COURSES 

Many  courses  are  offered  in  spite  of  small  enrollment.  The  University,  how- 
ever, reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  undergraduate  courses  in  which  fewer 
than  eight  students  enroll,  graduate  courses  numbered  200  or  above  in  which 
fewer  than  six  students  enroll,  and  graduate  seminars  numbered  300  or  above  in 
which  fewer  than  three  students  enroll.  If  courses  are  withdrawn,  however, 
the  University  attempts  to  avoid  undue  hardship  for  students  enrolled  toward 
degrees  that  they  could  possibly  complete  the  current  summer. 

COURSES  REQUESTED  THAT  ARE  NOT  OFFERED 

On  the  other  hand,  if  unexpected  demand  arises,  some  courses  not  announced 
will  be  given,  provided  sufficient  demand  is  expressed  at  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Session  and  provided  the  University  has  avail- 
able on  its  undergraduate  or  graduate  staff  an  instructor  who  has  been  offering 
the  course  desired.  A  minimum  of  fifteen  students  is  usually  interpreted  as 
sufficient  demand,  except  in  cases  where  the  proposed  enrollment  is  too  heavily 
withdrawn  from  courses  already  offered. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  certain  courses  are  listed  as  "suggested"  at  the 
end  of  the  offerings  in  many  of  the  departments  of  instruction :  these  will  be 
offered  if  as  many  as  fifteen  students  request  them.  (See  p.  39,  Economics; 
p.  61,  Political  Science,  etc.) 

BIOLOGY 

See  courses  listed  under  Botany  and  Zoology. 

BOTANY 

For  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Botany,  students 
must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of  biological 
science,  including  six  semester  hours  of  botany  in  courses  numbered  above 
one  hundred.  Students,  who  have  not  yet  had  the  minimum  eighteen  hours, 
however,  may  enter  higher  courses  by  permission  of  the  instructor,  if  he  is 
convinced  that  they  can  carry  the  work  for  undergraduate  credit,  and  may 
count  such  work  toward  the  eighteen  hours  necessary  for  candidacy. 

S216.  Preparation  of  Botanical  Materials. — A  study  of  materials  and 
equipment  used  in  botanical  teaching,  including  the  selection,  collection,  and 
preservation  of  materials  and  the  preparation  of  microscopic  slides.  Pre- 
requisite: two  years  of  botany  or  equivalent.  A,  B,  2:00-5:00  P.M.,  II  (first 
three  zveeks).    3  s.h.     (Laboratory  fee,  $5.00).  Miss  Addoms 

S235-S236.  Field  Botany. — A  survey  of  the  ferns  and  seed  plants  of  the 
Piedmont :  practice  in  identification ;  regular  field  trips  to  learn  the  common  as 
well  as  rarer  species  in  their  native  habitat.  The  second  half  will  deal  with 
field  work  extended  to  include  montane  and  coastal  plain  vegetation.  Expe- 
rience in  the  identification  of  the  more  difficult  families,  collecting  and  preserving 
specimens,  the  keeping  of  records  and  use  of  the  herbarium.  Prerequisite :  one 
year  of  botany  or  equivalent.  Lecture  and  field  trip  or  laboratory  daily,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  I.     6  s.h.  Mr.  Anderson 

S359.  Research  in  Botany. — Individual  investigation  in  the  various  fields 
of  botany.     Credit  to  be  arranged.     I,  II.  Staff 


The  follounng  courses  arc  planned  at  the  Marine  Laboratory  in  Beaufort, 
North  Carolina: 

S256.  Plant  Ecology. — //.    6  s.h.  Mr.  Oosting 

S225.  Special  Problems. — Ecology,  Taxonomy.    II.  Mr.  Oosting 

S359.  Ecology,  Taxonomy. — II.  Mr.  Oosting 

For  further  information,  see  pages  64-65  of  this  announcement  or  write  for 
special  folder  giving  particulars  as  to  the  Marine  Laboratory. 


Note  1.  Unless  stated  to  the  contrary,  all  classes  are  scheduled  for  the  West  Campus; 
except  that  for  the  first  six  weeks  undergraduate  classes,  those  numbered  below  200,  unless 
specifically  indicated  otherwise,  will  be  scheduled  on  the  East  Campus.  For  complete 
schedule  of  rooms  and  classes  students  should  consult  official  bulletin  boards  at  time  of 
registration. 

Note  2.  Unless  a  different  limitation  is  stated,  all  courses  numbered  200  or  above  are 
limited  in  enrollment  to  twenty-five  students,  those  numbered  300  or  above  are  limited  to 
fifteen,  and  thesis  seminars  to  ten.  In  exceptional  cases  by  the  consent  of  the  instructor, 
the  Graduate  School  may  extend  those  limitations. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Si.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work  on  the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry  and  on  the  occurrence,  prepara- 
tion, properties,  and  uses  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds.  It  is  desirable, 
though  not  required,  that  students  taking  this  course  shall  have  taken  elementary 
physics  either  in  high  school  or  in  college.  Recitation  daily,  1;  lecture  daily, 
11:30  AM.;  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged,  1  (June  2-June  24).  4  s.h.  (w) 
(Laboratory  fee,  $7.00).  Mr.  R.  N.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Amore 

S2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work  on  the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry  and  on  the  occurrence,  prepara- 
tion, properties,  and  uses  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds.  Prerequisite : 
Chemistry  SI.  Recitation  daily,  1;  lecture  daily,  11:30  A.M.;  laboratory  hours 
to  be  arranged,  I  (June  25- July  18).    4  s.h.  (w)     (Laboratory  fee,  $7.00). 

Mr.  R.  N.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Baumgarten 

S63.  Qualitative  Analysis. — A  study  of  the  reactions  of  acids,  bases,  and 
salts  in  solution  as  applied  to  the  qualitative  analysis  of  mixtures  of  inorganic 
compounds  of  the  familiar  elements.  Lecture  or  recitation  daily,  9:00-10:30 
A.M.;  laboratory  daily,  11:00-12:30  and  2:00-5:00,  I  (June  2-June  22).  3  s.h. 
(w)     (Laboratory  fee,  $7.00).  Mr.  Hobbs  and  Mr.  Freiser 

S74.  Quantitative  Analysis. — A  number  of  representative  quantitative 
analyses  are  carried  out  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  underlying  theory  is  taken 
up  in  the  lectures.  Lecture  or  recitation  daily,  B;  laboratory  daily,  C  and  2:00- 
5:00  P.M.,  I  (June  23-July  13).    3  s.h.  (w)     (Laboratory  fee,  $7.00). 

Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Weith 

5155.  Organic  Chemistry. — An  introduction  to  the  study  of  carbon  com- 
pounds. Compounds  of  aliphatic  series  form  the  basis  of  lectures,  discussions, 
and  laboratory  experiments.  Prerequisites :  courses  S61  and  S70,  except  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Recitation:  8:00  A.M.;  lecture,  2:00  P.M.  daily; 
laboratory,  9:00-12:00  AM.  daily  except  Saturday,  I  (June  2-June  22).  3  s.h. 
(w)   (Laboratory  jee,  $8.50).  Mr.  Bradsher  and  Mr.  Tompson 

[Courses  S63-S74  are  acceptable  prerequisites  as  well  as  S61-S70.] 

5156.  Organic  Chemistry. — A  study  is  made  of  compounds  of  the  aromatic 
series,  and  of  carbohydrates  and  proteins.  Prerequisite:  course  S151.  Lec- 
tures, 8:30  AM.;  recitation,  11:00  A.M.  daily;  laboratory,  2:00-5:00  P.M. 
daily  except  Saturday,  I  (first  section:  June  2-June  22) ;  (second  section:  June 
23-July  13).    3  s.h.  (w)     (Laboratory  jee,  $8.50). 

Miss  Brown  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Smith  (first  section) 
Miss  Brown  and  Mr.  Tarrant  (second  section) 
[S155  is  acceptable  as  prerequisite  instead  of  S151.] 

5261.  Physical  Chemistry. — Fundamentals  of  general  theoretical  chem- 
istry illustrated  by  selected  laboratory  experiments.  Prerequisites :  Chemistry 
S70,  S151-S152,  Physics  S1-S2,  or  equivalent,  and  Mathematics  7-8  or  equiva- 
lent. Calculus  is  desirable  but  is  not  required.  In  exceptional  cases,  and  with 
the  permission  of  the  department,  graduate  students  may  offer  other  advanced 
science  courses  in  place  of  some  of  these  prerequisites.  Recitations  daily,  1,  3; 
laboratory  daily,  2:00-5:00  P.M.,  II  (first  three  weeks).  3  s.h.  (Laboratory 
fee,  $7.00).  Mr.  Saylor  and  Mr.  Linschitz 

5262.  Physical  Chemistry. — Continuation  of  S261.  Recitations  daily,  1,  3 ; 
laboratory  daily,  2:00-5:00,  II  (second  three  weeks).  3  s.h.  (Laboratory  jee, 
$7.00).  Mr.  Saylor  and  Mr.  Linschitz 
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S276X.  Thesis  Research. — Research  in  the  fields  of  physical  or  organic 
chemistry.  Open  to  those  students  whose  research  programs  for  the  A.M.  or 
Ph.D.  degrees  have  been  approved  by  the  department  and  by  one  of  the  in- 
structors in  charge  of  the  course.  /  (June  2  or  June  10).  2  to  10  s.h.  (Not 
more  than  one  semester  hour  of  credit  per  week  full-time  schedule,  or  one 
semester  hour  each  two  weeks  for  half-time  schedule.) 

Mr.  Bigelow  and  Mr.  Hobbs 

(In  lieu  of  regular  fees  in  this  course,  students  enrolling  for  four  semester 
hours  or  less  pay  simple  registration  of  $20.00;  all  others  pay  special  regis- 
tration fee  of  $25.00.  Laboratory  fees  are  arranged  with  the  instructor  accord- 
ing to  materials  used  or  destroyed.) 

Note. — S276X,  as  a  course  to  give  instruction  in  methods  used  in  the 
investigation  of  original  problems,  is  open  to  graduate  students  and  in  excep- 
tional cases  to  undergraduate  Seniors  who  have  had  courses  74  and  155-156. 
Students  other  than  thesis  students,  however,  must  not  only  have  the  approval 
of  the  instructor  but  also  pay  regular  registration,  tuition,  and  laboratory  fees. 

ECONOMICS 

For  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Economics, 
the  student  must  meet  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School  and  must  have  had  twelve  semester  hours  in  economics,  including 
Principles  of  Economics.  Twelve  additional  semester  hours  must  be  offered 
in  political  science,  sociology,  or  history. 

Every  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree  must  elect  six  semester  hours  of 
graduate  work  in  Economic  Theory.  The  other  twelve  hours  in  Economics 
should  be  elected  as  follows :  six  hours  in  the  field  in  which  he  writes  his 
Master's  thesis  and  three  hours  in  each  of  the  two  other  fields.  For  pur- 
poses of  concentration,  the  fields  in  addition  to  Economic  Theory  shall  be 
Finance,  Economic  History,  History  of  Economic  Thought,  and  Social  Eco- 
nomics. The  minor  of  six  semester  hours  must  be  taken  in  political  science, 
sociology,  or  history,  or  in  some  other  department  approved  by  the  major 
department. 

551.  Principles  of  Economics. — A  short  course  in  the  essential  principles 
of  economic  science.  (This  course  will  not  count  as  a  part  of  the  minimum 
economics  requirements  for  graduation  until  the  equivalent  of  S52  has  been 
completed.     It  will,  however,  count  as  elective  credit.)     B,  I.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Berry 
(This  course  will  be  repeated  the  second  term  if  as  many  as  fifteen  students 
enroll.) 

552.  Principles  of  Economics. — A  continuation  of  Economics  S51,  with 
emphasis  on  economic  problems.  (This  course  will  not  count  as  part  of  the 
minimum  economic  requirements  for  graduation  until  the  equivalent  of  S51  has 
been  completed.     It  will,  however,  count  as  elective  credit.)     B,  II.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Landon 
S57-S58.  Principles  of  Accounting. — Elementary  principles  of  single  pro- 
prietorship, partnership,  and  corporation  accounting.     Period  C  will  be  used  as 
a  laboratory  period.    A,  B,  C,  I.    6  s.h.  (w)  Mr.  Van  Voorhis 

S115.  Economic  Geography:  Teachers'  Course. — A  study  of  the  interrela- 
tion of  human  activities  and  environmental  elements.  The  discussion  embraces 
location,  maps  and  their  interpretation,  the  major  climatic  regions,  seasonal  in- 
fluences, weather,  lands  and  their  uses,  soils,  and  minerals,  bodies  of  water, 
plants,  animals,  and  the  works  of  man,  as  environmental  factors.    A,  I.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Lemert 

Note:  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. — Teachers  especially  desiring 
to  take  courses  dealing  with  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  are  advised 
to  elect  S115,  or  S116,  following  page.  Teachers  with  good  background  in 
geography  should  elect  SI  16  if  they  can  take  only  one  of  the  two. 
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Si  16.  Economic  Geography  and  Industrial  Organization. — A  study  of  the 
economic  resources  and  industries  of  the  world :  a  general  appraisal  of  the 
natural  and  the  cultural  environment ;  agricultural  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries and  their  location ;  the  conservation  of  natural  resources ;  world  aspects 
of  resource  ownership  and  utilization.     C ,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Lemert 

S171-S172.  Advanced  Accounting. — Advanced  accounting  theory  and  prac- 
tice applied  to  the  managerial  problems  of  valuation  and  operation  in  corpora- 
tions, consolidations,  mergers,  and  liquidations.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  Accounting  S57-S58.  Period  C  will  be  a  laboratory  period.  A,  B, 
C,  I.     6  s.h.    (w)  Mr.  Shields 

S204.  Money,  Banking,  and  Credit. — An  examination  of  monetary  and 
banking  problems — the  gold  standard,  central  bank  policy,  inflation  and  defla- 
tion, attempts  to  control  prices  and  the  business  cycle,  and  international  ex- 
change. Developments  since  1914  are  studied  particularly.  (Not  open  for 
enrollment  to  students  who  have  had  153-154,  but  allowable  for  a  substitute 
for  that  course  in  the  Business  Administration  group  if  the  student  takes  also 
three  semester  hours  of  other  approved  work  in  Economics.)     B,  II.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Hon 

5217.  Business  Cycles. — Analysis  of  economic  fluctuations  and  of  methods 
calculated  to  deal  with  such  fluctuations.  Considerable  attention  will  be  devoted 
to  war  and  post-war  problems.    A,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Spengler 

5218.  Population  Problems  and  Resources. — Analysis  of  factors  affecting 
population  growth  and  distribution  and  of  problems  involved;  consideration  of 
the  role  of  resources  and  living  standards  in  modern  economics ;  examination 
of  political  aspects  of  changes  in  population  and  class  composition.  Consid- 
erable attention  will  be  devoted  to  war,  and  to  implications  of  population  trends 
for  American  education.    B,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Spengler 

S232.  The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — A  study  of  the  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  progress  of  the  United  States 
from  Colonial  times  to  the  present  day.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
mass  production,  business  cycles,  great  fortunes,  and  the  relationships  between 
government  and  business.    C,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  T.  S.  Berry 

S236.  Public  Finance. — This  course  deals  with  public  expenditures,  public 
revenue,  public  debts,   and   financial   administration.     A,  I.     3   s.h. 

Mr.  Ratchford 

S270.  Economics  of  War. — A  study  of  the  economic  causes  of  war;  the 
economic  problems  of  neutrals ;  transition  from  a  peace  to  a  war  economy ;  the 
cost  of  war  and  national  defense ;  war  finance  through  taxes,  loans,  and  in- 
flation ;  price  and  wage  controls ;  rationing  and  priorities ;  the  allocation  of 
labor  and  resources  ;  restrictions  on  shipping  and  exchange ;  the  technique  and 
results  of  economic  warfare ;  war  and  technology ;  demobilization  and  unem- 
ployment ;  the  return  to  a  peace  economy ;  debts,  reparations,  and  indemnities ; 
and  post-war  depressions.     C,  I,  II.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Ratchford  (first  term) 
Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (second  term) 

S318X.  Seminar  in  Economics. — Thesis  credit  only.  Schedule  to  be 
arranged,  I.    3  or  6  s.h.  Staff 

SUGGESTED  COURSES 

Economics  138.     Business  Statistics. 
Economics  143.     Corporation  Fhiance. 
Economics  181-182.     Business  Law. 
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DRAWING 

See  Education,  undergraduate  courses,  page  47,  for  Public  School  Art. 

See  also  "Suggested  Course"  at  close  of  the  courses  listed  in  Engineering, 
C.E.  53-54.  This  course,  proposed  to  be  offered  for  nine  weeks  beginning 
June  2,  provided  as  many  as  twenty  students  enroll,  is  especially  intended  for 
women  and  others  preparing  for  service  in  defense  industries  where  draftsmen 
are  needed.    9  s.h. 

EDUCATION 

For  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Master  of  Arts  (A.M.)  degree  with 
major  in  Education,  or  for  the  Master  of  Education  (M.Ed.)  degree,  students 
must,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School,  meet  the  following  specific  requirements :  1.  Eighteen  semester 
hours  of  acceptable  prior  work  in  Education;  2.  Twelve  semester  hours  accept- 
able prior  work  in  a  minor  field  (Exceptions :  if  Psychology,  Sociology,  Eco- 
nomics, or  Political  Science  is  offered  for  the  minor,  six  semester  hours  of 
work  completed  after  entering  the  junior  year  in  college  will  be  accepted). 

Graduate  courses  in  the  Department  are  grouped  under  the  following  sub- 
divisions :  Public  School  Administration,  Public  School  Supervision,  Secondary 
Education,  Elementary  School  Education,  and  Educational  Psychology.  Every 
candidate  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  the  Department  should  elect  at 
least  twelve  semester  hours  in  the  one  of  these  fields  in  which  he  intends  to 
write  his  thesis  and  the  remainder  of  his  work,  including  the  six  semester 
hours  in  his  minor,  with  the  approval  of  the  proper  division  adviser.  Dr. 
Proctor  is  adviser  to  students  in  School  Administration;  Dr.  Proctor,  Dr. 
Carr,  and  Dr.  Scates  advise  majors  in  Supervision;  Dr.  Carr  is  adviser  in 
Elementary  Education ;  Professor  Childs  advises  in  Secondary  Education ;  and 
Dr.  Brownell,  Dr.  Scates,  and  Dr.  Easley  advise  in  Educational  Psychology. 
Candidates  for  the  M.Ed,  degree  under  the  new  requirements  should  read  with 
special  care  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  School  as  set  forth  on  pages  20-25, 
this  bulletin. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  (GRADUATE  COURSES) 

(Master's  candidates  in  this  division  elect  their  minor  work  in  Political 
Science,  Economics,  or  Sociology.  Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Education 
under  the  new  plan  must  take  fifteen  semester  hours  of  work  from  the  courses 
specifically  listed  under  this  division.) 

S203.  Principles  of  School  Administration. — Prerequisite :  six  semester 
hours  of  courses  in  classroom  management  and  educational  psychology.  This 
course  is  recommended  for  all  students  beginning  a  major  in  school  adminis- 
tration.    B,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Tanruther 

S213.  Problems  of  the  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Elementary 
School.— A  study  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  principal.  A,  C,  I 
(second  three  weeks) ;  A,  C,  II  (first  three  weeks).    3  s.h.  Mr.  Hillegas 

S224A.  Current  Problems  in  Public  Education  as  Revealed  through  School 
Surveys:  Elementary  School  Section. — A  study  of  recent  developments  in 
public  education  as  revealed  through  school  surveys  and  resulting  from  the 
survey  movement.  Recommended  for  elementary  school  teachers,  principals, 
and  school  administrators.    A,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Gamble 

S224B.  Current  Problems  in  Public  Education  as  Revealed  through  School 
Surveys:  Secondary  School  Section. — A  special  section  of  S224  recommended 
for  high-school  teachers,  principals,  and  school  administrators.     C,  I.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Gamble 
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S234.  Secondary  School  Organization  and  Administration. — A  study  of 
the  outstanding  problems  of  secondary  school  organization  and  administration 
other  than  the  problems  of  gradation  and  classification  of  pupils.  (For  these 
two  problems,  see  course  S233  listed  under  Supervision.)     C,  I ;  B,  II.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Gwynn  (first  term) 
Mr.  Goldthorpe  (second  term) 

S323.  Public  School  Finance. — A  study  of  educational  costs,  sources  of 
revenue  for  the  support  of  public  education,  collection  of  revenue,  basis  of  dis- 
tribution, and  accounting  for  funds  spent.     B,  I.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Goldthorpe 

S333X.  Thesis  Seminar:  Research  in  School  Administration. — For  thesis 
students  and  others  by  permission.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  B.  C,  II  (first 
three  ivccks).     3  s.h.  Mr.  Proctor 

S343.  State  and  County  School  Administration. — A  study  of  the  state  and 
county  organization  of  public  schools,  emphasizing  underlying  principles.  (En- 
rollment in  this  course  is  limited  to  students  who  have  already  had  at  least  six 
semester  hours  in  public  school  administration.  Students  who  are  expecting 
to  write  theses  the  summer  of  1942  in  the  field  of  public  school  administration 
will  be  given  preference  in  enrollment.)     A,  I.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Proctor 

S353.  Economic  and  Social  Aspects  of  School  Administration. — A  con- 
sideration of  the  aspects,  problems,  and  trends  of  economic  life,  social  organ- 
ization, and  governmental  agencies  in  their  relationships  to  educational 
administration  policy ;  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  education  in 
present-day  economic  and  social  conditions.  Prerequisite :  six  semester  hours 
in  school  administration.     C,  I.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Goldthorpe 

S363.  City  School  Organization  and  Administration. — Problems  confront- 
ing the  administrative  officer  in  local  schools,  such  as  relations  of  superintendent 
with  board  and  public,  organization  of  schools,  development  of  curricula,  selec- 
tion and  promotion  of  teachers,  etc.     C,  II.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Goldthorpe 

Other  courses  accepted,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  nine  semester  hours,  as 
work  in  School  Administration  are  the  following,  when  the  student  has  the 
approval  of  his  major  professor:  S209,  S232,  S233  or  S233A,  S273,  S287,  S288, 
S293,  S305,  listed  under  the  division  of  Supervision ;  S208,  S258,  listed  under 
Educational  Psvchology ;  S264  and  S304,  listed  under  Historv  of  Education ; 
S205.  S206,  S216,  listed  under  Secondary  Education:  and  S207,  S212.  S222. 
listed  under  Elementary  Education.  It  will  be  noticed  that  not  all  of  these 
courses  are  offered  this  summer,  but  the  complete  list  is  published  for  the 
benefit  of  students  who  have  already  completed  those  not  offered  in  1942. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION    (GRADUATE   COURSES) 

(Master's  candidates  in  this  division  elect  their  minor  work  in  Psychology 
or  an  approved  combination  with  Educational  Psychology,  or  in  Sociology. 
Master  of  Education  candidates  are  permitted  as  many  as  nine  semester  hours 
of  work  in  their  minor,  but  take  the  remaining  twelve  or  fifteen,  if  minor  is 
only  six  hours,  from  courses  specifically  described  or  listed  under  Supervision.) 

S209.  Statistical  Methods  in  Education. — A  course  intended  to  familiarize 
teacher,  supervisor,  and  administrator  with  the  statistical  method  of  treating 
educational  and  social  data,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  interpret  and  use  the  re- 
sults of  recent  investigation  in  the  science  of  education.  Presented  primarily 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  classroom  teacher.    B,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Odell 

S222.  The  Curriculum  and  Materials  of  the  Elementary  Grades. — A  study 
of  curriculum  problems  in  the  elementary  schools.  Section  1,  B;  Section  2, 
C,  I.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Hillman 
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S224A.  Current  Problems  in  Public  Education  as  Revealed  through  School 
Surveys:  Elementary  Section. — A,  I.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Gamble 

S224B.  Current  Problems  in  Public  Education  as  Revealed  through  School 
Surveys:  Secondary  School  Section.— C,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Gamble 

5232.  Elementary  School  Supervision. — A  survey  of  supervision  as  a 
means  of  improving  instruction  and  adapting  the  curriculum  to  child  and  com- 
munity needs.     A,  I.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Tanruther 

5233.  Administrative  Pupil  Accounting. — An  advanced  study  of  gradation 
and  classification  of  pupils,  with  incidental  attention  to  the  keeping  of  records 
and  making  of  reports.  The  study  includes  a  consideration  of  individual  dif- 
ferences, promotion,  acceleration  and  retardation  of  pupils ;  the  various  plans 
for  classification  and  gradation ;  interpreting  the  results  of  tests ;  and  some 
practice  in  the  computation  of  statistical  measures.  (Not  open  for  enrollment 
to  students  who  have  had  course  S233A.)     B,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Proctor 

S233A.  Pupil  Personnel  Problems  in  the  Elementary  School:  Guidance. — 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  aid  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers  of 
elementary  school  children  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  role  of  guidance  and 
personnel  work  in  a  modern  educational  program  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of 
procedure  and  technique.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  educational  significance 
of  the  child's  development,  why  children  behave  as  they  do,  ways  of  meeting 
children's  needs  through  school  experiences,  the  function  of  the  teacher  in 
guidance,  and  the  problem  of  supervisory  officials  in  training  teachers  to  do 
this  work  in  the  elementary  schools.  (For  elementary  principals  and  prin- 
cipals of  union  schools.)     A,  C,  I  (first  three  weeks).    3  s.h.  Miss  Strang 

S273.  Problems  of  High-School  Supervision. — A  consideration  of  such 
problems  as  aims  and  purposes  of  high-school  supervision,  elements  of  an 
effective  supervisory  program  of  supervision  for  city  and  rural  schools,  the 
administration  of  supervision.     Section  1,  B;  Section  2,  C,  I.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Highsmith 

5287.  Problems  of  Mentally  and  Educationally  Retarded  Children. — The 

causes,  types,  and  degrees  of  mental  retardation ;  psychological  theories  of 
mental  deficiency;  the  education  of  slow  learners  in  regular  and  special 
classes ;  the  organization,  objectives,  curriculum,  and  teacher  of  the  special 
class  ;  the  social  and  eugenical  bearings  of  mental  deficiency.  The  educational 
problems  receive  major  consideration.  A,  B,  I  (first  three  ivceks) ;  (second 
three  weeks).  3  s.h.  (Section  1  will  complete  its  work  June  29  with  field- 
trip  work.  Section  2  is  expected  to  begin  that  day  and  participate  in  the  same 
field  trip.  Students  will  not  be  accepted  in  Section  2  who  cannot  be  present 
June  29.)  Mr.  Wallin 

5288.  Problems  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Education. — The  problems,  ob- 
jectives, scope,  factors,  and  techniques  of  mental  hygiene,  particularly  with 
reference  to  its  educational  and  social  implications ;  the  prevention  of  hamper- 
ing personality  difficulties  and  wholesome  personality;  types  of  adjustment 
difficulties  in  different  types  of  children,  especially  in  the  normal,  and  their 
preventive  and  remedial  treatment ;  the  mental  hygiene  of  the  teaching  and 
learning.    B,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Adams 

S293.  Problems  of  the  Teaching  Personnel. — Possibilities  for  growth  of 
teachers  co-operating  with  administrative  officers  for  (1)  the  better  solution 
of  classroom  problems;  (2)  effective  use  of  plant,  records,  health  guidance 
agencies;  and  (3)  building  sound  attitude  toward  personnel  management, 
tenure,  supply  and  demand  of  teachers,  placement,  compensation,  community 
co-operation,  professional  growth,  and  retirement.  A,  C,  II  (first  three  weeks). 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Tanruther 
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5304.  The  School  as  an  Institution. — The  place  of  the  school  in  society, 
its  history  and  philosophy.  This  is  one  of  the  reading  courses  required  for  the 
Master  of  Education  degree  of  all  students  beginning  work  after  June  1,  1938. 
Selected  problems  guiding  the  reading  of  students  will  be  discussed  in  class, 
and  reading  students  are  expected  to  attend  the  class  from  time  to  time.  Other 
students  may  take  the  course  for  three  semester  hours'  credit,  as  any  other 
graduate  course  listed.    D,  I;  C,  D,  II  (first  three  weeks).    3  s.h.     Mr.  Punke 

5305.  The  Nature,  Function,  and  Reorganization  of  the  Curriculum. — This 
is  one  of  the  reading  courses  required  for  the  Master  of  Education  degree  of 
students  beginning  work  after  June  1,  1938.  Selected  problems  guiding  the 
reading  of  students  will  be  discussed  in  class,  and  reading  students  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  class  as  suggested  by  the  instructor.  Other  students  may 
take  the  course  for  three  semester  hours  credit,  as  any  other  graduate  course 
listed.     A,  I.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Carr 

Other  courses  accepted,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  six  semester  hours,  as  work 
in  School  Supervision  are  the  following,  when  the  student  has  the  approval 
of  his  major  professor:  S234,  S343,  S363,  listed  under  the  division  of  Admin- 
istration; S300,  S208,  S218,  S258,  S317,  listed  under  Educational  Psychology; 
S214,  S264,  S304,  listed  under  History  of  Education;  S205,  S206,  S216,  S226, 
S236,  S246,  S266,  S276,  listed  under  Secondary  Education;  and  S207,  S212, 
S213,  S237,  S247,  S257,  listed  under  Elementary  Education. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY    (GRADUATE   COURSES) 

(The  Master  of  Education  degree  is  not  offered  in  this  division.  Master  of 
Arts  candidates  should  choose  Psychology  for  their  minor  subject.  It  will  be 
observed  that  certain  of  the  courses  listed  under  Educational  Psychology  are 
also  listed  under  Supervision,  Secondary  Education,  or  Elementary  Education.) 

5208.  Mental  Tests  and  Applications. — A  study  of  the  development  of 
intelligence  testing,  the  concept  of  general  intelligence,  various  recent  applica- 
tions of  mental  tests,  and  training  in  the  individual  tests.  Prerequisite :  course 
S258  or  six  semester  hours  of  other  work  in  educational  psychology  or  psy- 
chology.    C,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Easley 

5209.  Statistical  Methods  in  Education. — B,  I.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Odell 

S212.  Psychology  of  the  Elementary  School  Subjects. — A  study  of  the 
psychology  of  learning  as  applied  to  teaching  the  common-school  subjects.  A, 
II.    3  s.h.  Mr.  G.  W.  Bond 

S216.  Psychological  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — A  study  of 
adolescence  and  the  psychology  of  learning  as  applied  to  teaching  the  principal 
high-school  subjects.     B,  1,  II.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Punke  (first  term) 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bond  (second  term) 

S218.  Educational  Implications  of  Genetic  Psychology. — A  course  tracing 
the  development  of  the  individual  through  the  stages  of  growth  and  learning, 
with  emphasis  upon  early  and  later  childhood;  the  development  of  such  be- 
havior patterns  as  play,  language,  etc.;  the  process  of  socialization;  and  sim- 
ilar material  of  special  significance  to  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools.  An 
advanced  section  of  SI  18,  not  open  for  enrollment  to  students  who  have  credit 
for  that  course.  Prerequisite :  six  semester  hours  of  psychology  or  educational 
psychology,  including  Education  S217  as  offered  in  preceding  summers  or 
S317.    C,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Brownell 

S227.  Psychology  of  Learning:  Problems. — The  major  problems  related 
to  the  learning  process  will  be  examined,  with  the  experimental  literature 
bearing  on  them.  The  curves  of  learning  and  forgetting,  the  distribution  of 
practice,  economical  methods  of  learning,  and  the  transfer  of  training  will  be 
the  major  topics  considered.     B,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Easley 
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S237A.  Investigations  in  Reading:  Primary  Section. — A  summary  of  the 
more  important  scientific  studies  in  reading ;  interpretation  of  the  results  in 
terms  of  aims,  methods,  materials  of  instruction,  testing,  diagnosis,  and  super- 
vision ;  emphasis  on  problems  requiring  further  investigation.  A  special  sec- 
tion intended  for  teachers  in  the  primary  grades.     A,  I.     3  s.h. 

Miss  Kennedy 

S237B.  Investigations  in  Reading:  Grammar  Grade  Section. — A  special 
section  of  S237A  intended  for  teachers  in  the  grammar  grades.     C,  I.    3  s.h. 

Miss  Kennedy 

S247.  Investigations  in  Arithmetic. — An  analytical  survey  of  investiga- 
tions in  arithmetic,  with  three  purposes  in  view:  (1)  to  examine  the  techniques 
employed  with  respect  to  their  adequacy  as  means  of  solving  the  problems  at- 
tacked; (2)  to  test  the  validity  of  the  results  announced  and  the  values  of  these 
results  for  the  teaching  of  arithmetic;  (3)  to  locate  further  problems  in 
arithmetic  in  need  of  scientific  research.  C,  II.  3  s.h.  (If  there  is  greater 
demand  for  S347,  substitution  may  be  arranged.)  Mr.  Brownell 

S247A.  Investigations  in  Arithmetic:  Primary  Section. — A  special  section 
of  S247  intended  for  teachers  in  the  primary  grades.     B,  I.     3  s.h. 

Miss  John 

S247B.  Investigations  in  Arithmetic:  Grammar  Grade  Section. — A  special 
section  of  S247  intended  for  teachers  in  the  grammar  grades.     A,  I.    3  s.h. 

Miss  John 

S258.  Educational  Measurements. — A  study  of  the  purposes  and  uses  of 
standardized  and  informal  tests  and  scales  with  special  emphasis  on  their  use 
in  the  improvement  of  instruction.     C,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Odell 

5287.  Problems   of   Mentally  and   Educationally  Retarded   Children. — A, 

B,  I  (first  three  weeks);  (second  three  weeks).    3  s.h.  Mr.  Wallin 

5288.  Problems  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Education. — B,  I.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Adams 

S300.  Introduction  to  Educational  Research. — Primarily  a  pre-thesis 
writing  course  designed  to  be  liberalizing  as  well  as  technical.  The  general 
purpose  is  to  give  the  student  an  overview  of  research,  acquaint  him  with  the 
nature  of  research  processes,  and  develop  within  him  an  appreciation  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  good  research  work.  Recommended  for  students 
who  intend  to  write  theses  in  Education  in  1943.  Required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  Master  of  Education  degree  who  began  their  work  after  June  1,  1938.  C,  I, 
II.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Scates 

S300X.  Educational  Research. — Thesis  credit  only.    D,  I.  II.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Scates 

S317.  The  Psychological  Principles  of  Education. — An  advanced  study  of 
teaching,  learning,  and  the  learner.  This  is  one  of  the  reading  courses  re- 
quired for  the  Master  of  Education  degree  of  students  beginning  work  after 
June  1,  1938.  Selected  problems  guiding  the  reading  of  students  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  class.    B,  I,  II.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Brownell 

S347.  Research  in  Arithmetic. — A  course  designed  for  students  who  have 
original  problems  in  arithmetic  which  they  desire  to  investigate.  Such  studies 
may  be  either  individual  or  co-operative.  Education  S247  is  advised  as  a  pre- 
liminary course,  but  is  not  required.  C,  II.  3  s.h.  (If  there  is  greater  de- 
mand for  S247,  substitution  may  be  arranged).  Mr.  Brownell 
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secondary  education  (graduate  courses) 

(Master's  candidates  in  this  division  should  elect  minor  work  in  their 
teaching  subject,  or  in  Psychology  or  Sociology.  Master  of  Education  candi- 
dates are  required  to  elect  their  minor  work  in  their  teaching  subject,  and  all 
of  their  work  in  Education  must  come  from  courses  listed  in  this  division). 

5205.  Curriculum  Problems  in  Secondary  Education.— A  consideration  of 
practical  problems  of  curriculum-making  in  the  high  school,  in  the  light  of  the 
objectives  of  secondary  education.     B,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  J.  M  Gwynn 

5206.  Sociological  Foundations  of  Secondary  Education. — A  consideration 
of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  society  and  the  problem  of  preparing  youth 
to  participate  in  them.  The  aims  and  obectives  of  the  secondary  education  are 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  school  as  the  strategic  agent  for  guidance.  This 
course  is  closely  related  both  to  S205  and  S215.     B,  I.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Gwynn 

5215.  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance. — A  survey  of  the  literature 
on  guidance  with  special  reference  to  secondary  education ;  a  critical  study  of 
the  principles  and  techniques  used  in  guidance ;  an  attempt  to  locate  the  prob- 
lems most  urgently  in  need  of  solution.  Prerequisite :  twelve  semester  hours 
in  the  Department,  including  course  105  or  course  206.     A,  I.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Gwynn 
(Course  SI 05  is  elementary  Educational  Sociology.) 

5216.  Psychological  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — B,  I,  II.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Punke  (first  term) 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bond  (second  term) 

S226.  The  Teaching  of  History  and  the  Social  Studies. — Identical  with 
History  S211.    B,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Manchester 

S234.  Secondary  School  Organization  and  Administration. — C.  I;  B,  II. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  J.  M.  Gwynn  (first  term) 

Mr.  Goldthorpe  (second  term) 

S246.  The  Teaching  of  High-School  Mathematics. — Identical  with  Mathe- 
matics S204.    C,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  W.  W.  Rankin 

S273.  Problems  of  High-School  Supervision. — Section  1,  B ;  Section  2,  I,  C. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Highsmith 

S276.  The  Teaching  of  High-School  Science. — Discussion,  based  upon 
lectures  and  collateral  reading,  of  such  topics  as  aims,  tests  for  values,  the 
curriculum,  classroom  procedure,  course  and  lesson  planning  in  secondary 
school  science.  Prerequisite :  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  of  science  in 
college.     A,  I.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Slay 

S334X.  Thesis  Seminar  in  Secondary  Education. — Schedule  to  be  arranged, 
I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Childs 

Note. — If  there  is  sufficient  demand  it  is  probable  that  this  seminar  will 
be  continued  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  second  term. 

Other  courses  accepted,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  six  semester  hours,  as 
work  in  Secondary  Education  are  the  following,  when  the  student  has  the 
approval  of  his  major  professor:  S233  or  S233A,  S287,  S289,  S209,  S224, 
listed  under  the  division  of  Supervision;  S208,  S217,  S218,  S219,  S258,  listed 
under  Educational  Psychology ;  and  S264  under  History  of  Education. 
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elementary  education  (graduate  courses) 

(Master's  candidates  in  this  division  should  take  their  minor  work  of  six 
semester  hours  in  Psychology,  Educational  Psychology,  or  an  approved  com- 
bination of  the  two,  or  in  Child  Welfare  and  Development — wholly  in  So- 
ciology, or  partly  Sociology  and  Psychology,  or  Educational  Psychology,  if  a 
satisfactory  combination  can  be  worked  out.  Master  of  Education  candidates 
in  this  division  must  take  fifteen  semester  hours  of  work  described  or  listed 
under  Elementary  Education). 

5212.  Psychology  of  the  Elementary  School  Subjects. — A,  II.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bond 

5213.  Problems  of  the  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Elementary 
School. — A,  C,  I  (second  three  zveeks) ;  A,  C,  II  (first  three  weeks).    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Hillegas 

S218.  Educational  Implications  of  Genetic  Psychology. — C,  I.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Brownell 

S222.  The  Curriculum  and  Materials  of  the  Elementary  Grades. — Section 
1,  B ;  Section  2,  C,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Hillman 

S232.  Elementary  School  Supervision. — A,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Tanruther 

S233A.  Pupil  Personnel  Problems  in  the  Elementary  School:  Guidance. — 
A,  C,  I  (first  three  zveeks).    3  s.h.  Miss  Strang 

S237A.  Investigations  in  Reading:   Primary  Section. — A,  I.     3  s.h. 

Miss  Kennedy 

S237B.  Investigations  in  Reading:  Grammar  Grade  Section. — C,  I.    3  s.h. 

Miss  Kennedy 

S247.  Investigations  in  Arithmetic. — C,  //.  3  s.h.  CTf  there  is  greater 
demand  for  S347,  substitution  may  be  arranged.)  Mr.  Brownell 

S247A.  Investigations  in  Arithmetic:  Primary  Section. — B.  I.    3  s.h. 

Miss  John 

S247B.  Investigations  in  Arithmetic:  Grammar  Grade  Section. — A,  I. 
3  s.h.  Miss  John 

S267.  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  School  Science. — B,  I.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Slay 

5287.  Problems  of  Mentally  and  Educationally  Retarded  Children. — A,  B, 

I  (first  three  zveeks);  (second  three  zveeks).     3  s.h.  Mr.  Wallin 

5288.  Problems  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Education. — B,  I.  3  s.h. 

Mr.  Adams 

5304.  The  School  as  an  Institution. — D,  I;  C,  D,  II  (first  three  weeks). 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Punke 

5305.  The  Nature,  Function,  and  Reorganization  of  the  Curriculum. — 
A,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Carr 

S322.  Seminar  in  Elementary  Education. — Thesis  students  in  elementary 
education  should  attach  themselves  to  this  course  for  supervision  and  residence 
credit.     B,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Carr 

S347.  Research  in  Arithmetic. — C,  II.  3  s.h.  (If  there  is  greater  demand 
for  S247,  substitution  may  be  arranged.)  Mr.  Brownell 
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Other  courses  accepted,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  six  semester  hours,  as 
work  in  Elementary  Education  are  the  following,  when  the  student  has  the 
approval  of  his  major  professor :  S224,  S233  or  S233A,  listed  under  the  divi- 
sion of  Supervision;  S208,  S217,  S219,  listed  under  Educational  Psychology; 
and  S264  under  History  of  Education. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

(By  permission  Seniors  may  enter  graduate  courses  numbered  below  300. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  toward  the  A.B.  degree  not  more  than  six 
semester  hours  of  methods  courses  are  allowed  to  count). 

S8.  The  Learning  Process. — A  course  in  elementary  educational  psy- 
chology.    B,  I.     3  s.h.  Miss  Carper 

S68.  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child. — A  course  primarily  for  teach- 
ers in  the  elementary  school.  A  study  of  personality  factors  as  related  to  the 
adjustment  and  success  of  the  school  child;  the  foundations  of  motivation; 
typical  problems  of  maladjustment;  social  heredity  and  its  educational  im- 
plications ;  variations  in  intelligence.     C,  I.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Watson 

Si  18.  Educational  Implications  of  Genetic  Psychology. — A  course  tracing 
the  development  of  the  individual  through  the  stages  of  growth  and  learning, 
with  emphasis  upon  early  and  later  childhood;  the  development  of  such  be- 
havior patterns  as  play,  language,  etc. ;  the  process  of  socialization ;  and  such 
similar  material  of  special  significance  to  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 
A,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Watson 

S142.  Children's  Literature. — (English  S163  is  accepted  as  the  equivalent 
of  this  course.)     B,  I;  A,  B,  II  (first  three  weeks  if  sufficient  demand).    3  s.h. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Carpenter 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ART 

A.  Integrated  Art  in  the  Public  School. — This  course  is  offered  to  develop 
certain  skills  fundamental  in  the  teaching  of  public  school  art  as  well  as  skills 
that  will  prove  of  help  in  teaching  other  subjects  of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum.  Topics :  color  theory,  design,  perspective,  representation,  figure 
drawing,  illustration,  picture  study,  etc.  Emphasis  varies  with  the  needs  of 
the  class.  Media  :  tempera  color,  crayon,  clay,  etc.  (A  required  course  in  the 
Elementary  Teaching  Group.)  A  and  10:45-12:55,  I  (second  three  weeks). 
3  s.h.  Mrs.  Mason 

HYGIENE   AND   HEALTH   EDUCATION 

S112.  Personal  and  School  Hygiene. — General,  personal,  and  school  hy- 
giene with  some  instruction  in  anatomy  and  physiology ;  cause,  transmission, 
and  prevention  of  communicable  disease ;  the  more  common  defects  of  school 
children ;  schoolhouse  sanitation ;  medical  inspection ;  etc.  A,  C,  I  (first  three 
zveeks).    3  s.h.  Miss  Gardiner 

S132A.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Health  Education:  Primary  Grades. — 
A,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Aycock 

S132B.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Health  Education:  Grammar  Grades. — 
A  special  section  of  SI 32  for  teachers  in  grammar  grades.  (Not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  credit  for  S132A.)     B,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Aycock 

Note.- — Both  sections  of  S132  work  out  programs  of  physical  and  health 
education  in  the  grades. 
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note  as  to  undergraduate  physical  education 

Undergraduate  students  in  Trinity  College  are  required  to  take  six  semester 
hours  of  physical  education,  divided  into  jour  courses  taken  one  each  term 
during  their  first  two  years  in  college.  Among  the  courses  offered  to  meet 
the  physical  education  requirements  are  Swimming  S13  (for  beginners),  and 
Swimming  63  and  14.5  (for  more  advanced  students).  By  request,  these  courses 
are  offered  for  men  the  first  term  this  summer  on  the  West  Campus,  under 
the  direction  of  Swimming  Coach  IV.  S.  Persons.  Course  13  is  scheduled  for 
Period  1,  and  course  63  for  Period  2.  Each  course  carries  physical  education 
credit  of  one  and  one-half  semester  hours,  is  limited  to  a  maximum  enrollment 
of  thirty  students  and  involves  a  special  fee  of  $5.00.  Similarly,  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  women  on  the  East  Campus  the  first  term  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion if  there  is  sufficient  demand. 

ENGINEERING 

The  courses  in  Engineering  are  planned  to  enable  students  to  accelerate 
their  programs  during  the  national  emergency.  They  are  planned  primarily 
with  the  needs  of  the  students  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Duke  University, 
in  mind.  Engineering  students  in  other  institutions  should  confer  with  their 
deans  as  to  what  courses  best  meet  their  needs  from  those  outlined  below. 

Entering  Freshmen  are  definitely  advised  to  take  Engineering  Drawing 
(G.E.  1)  and  Mathmatics  9-10.  This  enables  them  to  complete  a  total  of 
twelve  semester  hours  in  the  twelve  weeks  of  summer  beginning  June  10. 

Rising  Sophomores,  or  those  who  have  completed  the  Freshman  Class, 
can  by  using  their  time  in  summer,  graduate  September  1,  1944,  instead  of 
June  1,  1945.  These  students  should  enroll  in  the  course  G.E.  57,  M.E.  55, 
Physics  57,  and  Mathematics  59. 

Rising  Juniors,  or  students  now  completing  the  Sophomore  Class,  should 
if  pursuing  the  Mechanical  course  (including  the  Aeronautical)  take  M.E.  105 
and  M.E.  101  the  first  six  weeks  followed  by  G.E.  107,  G.E.  109,  and  M.E.  102 
the  second  six  weeks.  Those  in  the  Civil  Engineering  and  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing courses  should  take  G.E.  107  and  M.E.  103  the  first  six  weeks  followed  by 
M.E.  104,  M.E.  105,  and  G.E.  109  the  second  six  weeks.  The  other  Engineer- 
ing students  should  get  specific  advice  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering before  enrolling  in  courses. 

Note. — In  the  description  of  courses,  the  following  abbreviations  are 
used:  G.E.,  General  Engineering;  C.E.,  Civil  Engineering;  M.E.,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  It  will  be  observed  that  students  in  Electrical  Engineering  have 
election  of  courses  from  General  Engineering,  required  courses  in  nonengineer- 
ing  courses,  and  M.E.  55,  M.E.  103-104. 

COURSES  FOR  ENTERING  FRESHMEN 

G.E.  1.  Engineering  Drawing. — The  study  of  mechanical  drawing  with 
emphasis  on  drawing  elementary  machine  parts,  dimensions,  pencil  technique ; 
elementary  drawing  board  geometry,  including  point  line  and  plane  relations, 
elementary  work  in  developments  and  intersections.  Four  zveeks  half  time, 
beginning  June  10.    Hours  to  be  arranged,  I.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Lewis 

Mathematics  9-10.  First-Year  Engineering  Mathematics. — College  algebra, 
plane  trigonometry,  introduction  to  spherical  trigonometry,  plane  analytic  geom- 
etry, introduction  to  solid  analytic  geometry.  Designed  primarily  for  students 
in  the  Engineering  Groups.  Half-time  for  four  weeks,  beginning  June  10; 
then  full-time  for  eight  zveeks  through  the  first  and  second  terms.  10  s.h. 
(See   Department  of   Mathematics.) 

Note. — In  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  stu- 
dents completing  these  courses  this  summer  will  be  in  line  for  graduation  with 
the  B.S.  degree  in  Civil,  Electrical,  or  Mechanical  (or  Aeronautical)  Engineer- 
ing in  the  spring  of  1945. 
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courses  for  sophomores 

C.E.  60.  Plane  Surveying. — Use  of  instruments ;  transit,  stadia,  compass 
and  plane-table  surveying;  simple  triangulation ;  determination  of  meridian  by 
observation  on  Polaris ;  differential  and  profile  leveling ;  setting  grade  stakes ; 
calculation  of  bearings,  latitudes,  and  departures ;  areas  by  planimeter ;  methods 
of  plotting;  survey  and  plot  of  sections  of  the  campus  by  stadia,  and  transit- 
tape  method.  Prerequisites :  drawing  and  trigonometry.  Three  zveeks,  eight 
hours  a  day,  beginning  May  25.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hall,  Mr.  Bird,  Mr.  Wood,  and  Mr.  Williams 
(This  course  is  required  of  Civil  Engineering  students.) 

Mathematics  59.  Second-Year  Engineering  Mathematics. — Differential 
calculus.  Designed  primarily  for  students  in  Engineering.  Prerequisite : 
Mathematics  9-10  or  the  equivalent.    Either  term.    4  s.h. 

Mr.  Patterson  (first  term) 

Mr.   Elliott   (second   term) 

Note. — This    course    is    recommended    this    summer    for    all    Sophomore 

Engineering  students.  It  is  suggested  that  students  taking  M.E.  55  enroll  in 

Mathematics  59  the  same  term  of  the  Summer  Session. 

Physics  57.  Engineering  Physics. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Physics  17-18,  open  to  Engineering  students  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
17-18.    Either  term.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Bonner 

(This  course  is  recommended  for  all  Engineering  Sophomores  this  summer. 
Electrical  and  Mechanical  students  should  take  it  the  same  term  they  take 
G.E.  57.) 

M.E.  55.  Steam  Engineering. — Elementary  principles  of  boilers,  engines, 
turbines,  and  auxiliaries ;  properties  of  steam ;  fuels  and  combustion.  For 
Electrical  Engineering  students.    Prerequisite:  Physics  18.    Either  term.    2  s.h. 

Mr.  Lewis  (first  term) 
Mr.    Chapman    (second    term) 
(This  course  is  recommended  for  all  Engineering  Sophomores  this  summer.    It 
should  be  taken  the  same  term  as  Mathematics  59.) 

G.E.  57.  Statics. — Concurrent  forces,  parallel  forces,  nonconcurrent  and 
nonparallel  forces,  centroids,  friction,  moment  of  inertia.  Prerequisites :  Engi- 
neering Drawing  1  and  2,  Mathematics  9  and  10.    Either  term.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Williams   (first  term) 
Mr.  Reed  (second  term) 
(This  course  is  recommended  for  all  Sophomores  in  Engineering  and  should 
be  taken  the  same  term  of  the  Summer  Session  as  Physics  57.) 

COURSES  FOR  JUNIORS 

M.E.  101.  Engineering  Thermodynamics. — A  study  of  thermodynamic 
properties  and  processes  of  gases,  vapor  and  gas-vapor  mixtures ;  cycles ; 
efficiencies  and  performance  of  steam-power  plant  equipment.  Prerequisites : 
M.E.  55  and  Mathematics  60.    /.  3  s.h.  Mr.  Wilbur 

(This  and  its  continuation  course,  M.E.  102,  are  recommended  for  all  Juniors 
in  Mechanical  Engineering  this  summer.) 

M.E.  102.  Engineering  Thermodynamics. — A  continuation  of  101.  //. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Wilbur 

M.E.  103.  Heat  Power  Engineering. — A  short  course  in  engineering 
thermoydynamics  followed  by  applications  to  power  plant  design.  For  civil 
and  electrical  students.     Prerequisites :  M.E.  55  and  Mathematics  60.    /.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Reed 
(This  and  its  continuation  course,  M.E.  104,  are  recommended  for  all  Juniors 
in  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering  this  summer.) 
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M.E.  104.  Heat  Power  Engineering.— A  continuation  of  103.     //.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Reed 

M.E.  105.  Fluid  Mechanics. — Fluid  statics;  kinematics  of  fluid  flow; 
application  of  fluid  dynamics  theory  to  flow  through  orifices,  weirs,  and  pipes; 
general  principles  of  centrifugal  pumps  and  turbines.  Prerequisite :  M.E.  54. 
/.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Chapman 

(This    course    is    recommended    for    Juniors    in    Mechanical    Engineering   this 
summer.) 

G.E.  128.  Hydraulics. — Hydrostatics ;  flow  of  water  through  orifices, 
weirs,  pipes,  and  open  channels ;  general  principles  of  water  wheels  and  tur- 
bines.    Prerequisite :  G.E.  57.    77.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Chapman 

(This  course  is  recommended  for  all  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering  Juniors 
this  summer.) 

G.E.  107.  Strength  of  Materials. — Elastic  bodies  under  stress;  flexure  of 
simple,  overhanging,  fixed,  and  continuous  beams ;  columns ;  combined  stresses ; 
etc.     Prerequisite :  G.E.  57.    Either  term.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Williams 

(This  course  and  its  companion  course,   G.E.   109,  are   recommended  for  all 
Engineering  Juniors  this  summer.) 

G.E. 109.  Strength  of  Materials:   Laboratory. — (Two  sections).    II.    1  s.h. 

Mr.  Williams 

C.E.  110.  Plane  Surveying. — A  special  section  of  S60  intended  for  the 
students  in  Forestry  and  others  of  advanced  standing.  Prerequisite :  drawing 
and  trigonometry.     Three  zveeks,  eight  hours  a  day,  beginning  May  25.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Bird 

SUGGESTED  COURSE 

C.E.  53-54.  Engineering  Drawing. — (Proposed  to  be  offered  provided  as 
many  as  twenty  students  enroll,  for  women  and  others  desiring  to  qualify  for 
service  as  draftsmen  in  defense  industries,  probably  for  nine  weeks  beginning 
June  2.    9  s.h.) 

ENGLISH 

Those  who  wish  to  become  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  English 
are  expected  to  have  at  least  twelve  semester  hours  in  courses  above  Sophomore 
requirements.  The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  require  additional  course 
work  on  the  graduate  level  if  the  work  of  the  student  in  his  first  term  indicates 
inadequate  preparation.  For  admission  to  candidacy  with  a  major  in  American 
Literature,  the  student  must  present  courses  S137-S138  or  an  acceptable  equiv- 
alent in  American  Literature  either  as  part  of  the  twelve  stipulated  above  or 
in  addition  to  them. 

Master's  candidates  in  English  are  required  to  complete  at  least  three 
semester  hours  in  Chaucer  or  certain  other  designated  courses.  Master's  can- 
didates who  have  completed  as  many  as  twelve  semester  hours  of  graduate 
work  should  take  also  the  bibliography  course,  S301,  at  their  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

All  graduate  students  in  English  who  enter  the  Summer  Session  after  June 
1,  1940,  must  take  a  general  examination  set  by  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
Department  before  they  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  a  degree.  This 
examination  is  held  at  the  opening  of  the  first  term  of  the  Summer  Session  each 
year.  It  must  be  passed  by  every  student  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  his 
third  term  of  summer  work. 
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Si.  English  Composition. — A  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  English 
composition,  oral  and  written,  with  special  attention  to  sentence  structure,  syn- 
tax, common  errors,  etc.    Frequent  themes.    A,  I,  II.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Harwell  (first  term) 

Mr.  Fitzgerald   (second  term) 

(All  entering  Freshmen  who  attend  only  one  term  of  the  Summer  Session 

are  advised  to  take  this  and  its  continuation  course,  English  S2.     All  Freshmen 

except  those  in  the  College  of  Engineering  are  advised  to  enroll   for  English 

S1-S2  either  the  first  or  the  second  term). 

S2.  English  Composition. — A  continuation  of  course  SI.     C,  I,  II.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Harwell  (first  term) 
Mr.  Fitzgerald   (second  term) 

5122.  Play  Production. — 1.  Make-up:  lecture  and  laboratory  practice  in 
the  fundamentals  of  juvenile,  middle-age,  and  old-age  make-up;  2.  Directing: 
lecture  and  laboratory  work.  One-act  plays  will  be  used  and  each  student  will 
make  a  complete  director's  manuscript  and  take  a  case  through  the  process  of 
rehearsals  and  tryout.  If  time  permits,  other  related  work  will  be  discussed: 
lighting,  stage  management,  acting,  and  scenery.  Lectures,  C  every  other  day 
beginning  June  10;  and  laboratory,  2:30-4:30  P.M.,  every  other  day  beginning 
June  11,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  West 

5123.  Shakespeare. — The  histories  and  comedies.  (This  course  dupli- 
cates S124  as  offered  in  the  summer  of  1937  and  preceding  summers.)  B,  I. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Mitchell 

5124.  Shakespeare. — Introduction  and  detailed  study  of  the  tragedies. 
(This  course  duplicates  S123  as  offered  in  the  summer  of  1937  and  preceding 
summers.)     C,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Mitchell 

5125.  Early  Nineteenth-Century  Literature. — This  course  consists  of 
representative  English  writers  in  the  period  1789-1832,  with  emphasis  upon 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Hazlitt,  and  Scott.    B,  II.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Patton 

5126.  Early  Nineteenth-Century  Literature. — Continuation  of  course  S125, 
emphasizing  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.    C,  II.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Patton 

5137.  American  Literature  prior  to  1850. — This  course  consists  of  wide 
reading  in  American  prose  produced  prior  to  1850.    B,  I.    3  s.h.        Mr.  Leary 

5138.  American    Literature,    1850-1900. — Continuation    of    course    S127. 

A,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Mims 

5139.  The  Speaking  Voice. — This  course  gives  training  in  placement, 
pitch,  range,  and  diction  for  use  in  professional  work  and  in  daily  conversation. 

B,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  West 

S163.  Folk  Background  of  Literature.— The  reading  of  fables,  tales, 
legends,  nursery  rhymes,  ballads,  and  songs.  Correlation  with  forms  of  indi- 
vidual literature.  Attention  given  to  North  Carolina  and  Southern  folklore. 
Lantern  slides  and  illustrative  singing.  B,  I;  A,  B,  II  (first  three  weeks). 
3  s.h.  Mr.  J.  M.  Carpenter 

(Not  offered  second  term  unless  as  many  as  twelve  students  enroll.) 

S203.  Chaucer. — A  survey  of  his  life  and  principal  poems,  the  develop- 
ment of  his  art,  the  sources  and  social  background  of  his  poetry.    A,  I.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Baum 

S216.  The  English  Drama  in  the  Reign  of  James  I. — A  study  of  the  later 
contemporaries  of  Shakespeare.     B,  I.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Spencer 
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5217.  Spenser:  "The  Faerie  Queene." — A  study  of  the  poem  in  detail  and 
a  survey  of  its  interpretation  from  Warton's  Observations  to  the  present  time. 
A,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Jenkins 

5218.  Milton:  "Paradise  Lost,"  "Paradise  Regained,"  and  "Samson 
Agonistes." — Problems  in  their  interpretation.    C,  II.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Gilbert 

5219.  English  Literature,  1700-1750. — A  survey  of  the  prose  and  poetry 
of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  special  emphasis  on  Defoe, 
Steele,  Addison,  Swift,  Thomson,  and  Young.    B,  II.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Bond 

S221.  English  Drama,  1660-1780. — A  study  of  the  principal  plays  between 
Dryden  and  Sheridan.    Lectures  and  reports.    C ,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Ward 

5229.  American    Literature,    1800-1870:    The    New    England    Writers. — A 

survey  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  period,  including  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  Thoreau.     A,  II.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Hornberger 

5230.  American   Literature,  1800-1870:    Middle   Atlantic  and  Southern. — 

A  survey  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  period,  including  Poe,  Irving,  Cooper, 
Melville,  and  Simms.     B,  II.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Hubbell 

S231A.  Special  Studies  in  American  Literature:  The  Rise  of  National 
Literary  Consciousness,  1780-1820.— Franklin,  Paine,  the  Hartford  Wits,  the 
Federalists  and  Democratic  political  writers,  and  the  four  pioneers  in  poetry, 
novel,  drama,  and  essay:  Freneau,  C.  B.  Brown,  Dunlap,  and  Dennie.  A,  I. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Leary 

5233.  American  Literature  since  1870:  Part  I. — A  survey  of  the  principal 
writers  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  including  Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  and 
Lanier.     C,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Bradley 

5234.  American  Literature  since  1870:  Part  II. — The  local  colorists, 
Moody,  Garland,  Dreiser,  the  Poetical  Renaissance  1912.     B,  I.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Bradley 

5239.  Shakespeare's  Earlier  Plays:  Problems. — (Not  open  for  enrollment 
to  students  who  obtained  credit  for  course  S237  before  1941.)     C,  I.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Spencer 

5240.  Shakespeare's  Later  Plays:  Problems. — (Not  open  for  enrollment 
to  students  who  obtained  credit  for  course  S238  before  1941.)  A,  C,  II  (first 
three  weeks).    3  s.h.  Mr.  Spencer 

S243.  American  Local-Color  Fiction,  1865-1900. — A  study  of  the  local- 
color  movement,  with  special  consideration  of  such  problems  as  definitions, 
critical  theory  (e.g.,  Howells'  Criticism  and  Fiction  and  Garland's  Crumbling 
Idols),  the  influence  of  magazines,  editors,  and  publishers,  and  the  aims  and 
achievements  of  selected  writers,  especially  those  of  the  South  and  West. 
Prospective  students  should  familiarize  themselves  with  Nevins'  The  Emer- 
gence of  Modern  America,  Schlesinger's  The  Rise  of  the  City,  and  Warfel  and 
Orians'  American  Local-Color  Stories.    C ,  II.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Hornberger 

S301.  Bibliography  and  Methods  of  Research. — This  course  or  its  equiv- 
alent is  required  of  all  candidates  for  higher  degrees.  (Limited  to  12  students). 
C,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Jenkins 

S307.  Seminar  in  American  Literature  prior  to  1870. — D,  II.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Hubbell 
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S308.  Seminar  in  American  Literature  since  1870. — Thesis  credit.  D,  I. 
3  to  6  s.h.  Mr.  Gohdes 

S313.  Studies  in  the  Romantic  Writers  of  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century. — 
B,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  White 

S319.  Seminar  in  English  Literature,  1700-1780. — Students  writing  theses 
in  this  field  should  register  for  this  course.  Enrollment  both  of  students  writ- 
ing theses  and  students  with  other  problems  strictly  limited.     C,  II.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Bond 

S321.  Seminary  in  Dryden. — D,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Ward 

S329.  Seminar  in  Sixteenth-  and  Seventeenth-Century  English  Literature. 
— Open  by  permission  of  the  instructor  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  one 
course  in  the  drama  or  other  literature  of  the  period,  and  especially  for  stu- 
dents writing  theses.    The  Restoration  will  not  be  dealt  with.    D,  II.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Gilbert 

SUGGESTED   COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

(Offered  if  as  many  as  fifteen  students  request,  etc.) 

English  S55-S56,  Representative  Writers. 
English  S151,  Speech. 
English  S152,  Argumentation. 

FORESTRY 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  Forestry 
are  required  to  take  Civil  Engineering  SI  10  (Plane  Surveying)  in  the  Summer 
Session  at  the  close  of  their  Junior  year.  This  course  is  listed  under  Engineer- 
ing, page  50,  this  bulletin.  Candidates  in  Forestry  are  also  expected  to  take 
the  following  courses  after  completing  the  required  work  in  Engineering. 

5150.  Forest  Surveying.— The  application  of  plane  surveying  to  forest 
problems.  Practice  in  making  boundary  and  topographic  surveys  of  forested 
tracts,  using  both  intensive  and  extensive  methods.  Work  includes  use  of 
transit,  level,  traverse  board,  topographic  abney  and  slope  tape,  and  aneroid 
barometer.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  S110,  Plane  Surveying,  or  equiv- 
alent.    Five  weeks,  eight  hours  a  day,  beginning  June  15.     5  s.h.   (w) 

Mr.  Maughan 

5151.  Forest  Mensuration. — Field  studies  in  methods  of  measuring  con- 
tent and  growth  of  trees  and  forest  stands ;  practice  in  timber  estimating,  log 
scaling,  use  of  mensurational  instruments,  and  the  collection  of  basic  data. 
Four  weeks,  eight  hours  a  day,  beginning  July  20.    4  s.h.  (w) 

Mr.  Schumacher 

S261.  Forest  Soils. — Origin,  development,  and  classification  of  soils,  with 
special  emphasis  on  those  developed  in  climates  supporting  forests.  Profile 
characteristics,  and  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  soil  in  relation  to  growth 
and  reproduction  of  trees.  Measurement  and  interpretation  of  soil  characteris- 
tics as  they  affect  stand  composition  and  rate  of  growth.  Lectures,  field,  and 
laboratory  work.  Prerequisites :  Chemistry  1  and  2,  and  Physics  1,  or  equiv- 
alents ;  physical  geology  and  analytical  chemistry  are  also  desirable.  Three 
weeks,  eight  hours  a  day,  beginning  July  1.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  (Given  only  if  as  many  as  eight  students  are  enrolled  by  May  15.) 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Coile 
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FRENCH 

53.  French  Prose. — Reading  and  translation,  exercise  in  grammar  review 
and  verb  drill.    Prerequisite:  French  S1-S2  or  two  years  of  high-school  French. 

B,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Dow 

54.  French  Prose. — Reading  and  translation,  writing  in  French  at  dic- 
tation, and  aural  drill.    Prerequisite  :  French  S4.    C,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Dow 

551.  Introduction  to  French  Literature. — Prerequisite :  French  S3-S4  or 
equivalent.     B,  I.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Bridgers 

Note. — Students  who  completed  their  second-year  college  French  more 
than  two  years  ago  should  check  carefully  with  the  instructor  before  entering 
S51. 

552.  Introduction  to  French  Literature. — Prerequisite :  French  S51.  C,  I. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Walton 

5207.  Nineteenth-Century  French  Reading. — A  course  designed  to  em- 
phasize the  oral  values  of  significant  passages  and  to  develop  the  student's  active 
command  of  material  contained  in  them ;  reading  aloud ;  dictation ;  summaries 
in  French,  oral  and  written;  introduction  to  methods  of  explication  de  texte. 

C,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Bridgers 

5208.  The  French  Romantic  Movement,  1820-1850. — A  study  of  its  back- 
ground and  development.  Reading  of  typical  poetry,  plays,  and  novels  of 
Lamartine,  Vigny,  Hugo,  Musset,  et  al.    Term  papers.    B,  I.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Cowper 

S243.  French  Comedy  Under  the  Old  Regime. — A  survey  of  the  main 
tendencies  of  French  comedy  from  Corneille  to  Beaumarchais ;  with  reading 
of  significant  plays.    A,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Walton 

S315.  Seminar  in  the  French  Novel. — A  study  of  significant  social  and 
political  questions  of  the  Third  Republic  as  reflected  in  outstanding  novels  of 
the  period.     B,  D,  II  (first  three  weeks).     3  s.h.  Mr.  Jordan 

GEOGRAPHY 

See  courses  listed  under  Economics. 

GEOLOGY 

S51-S52.  General  Geology. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general 
view  of  the  surface  features  of  the  earth,  their  origin,  structure  and  materials, 
and  a  working  knowledge  of  the  chief  events  of  the  earth's  history  (i.e.,  it  will 
cover  physical  and  historical  geology).  Two  and  three-fourths  hours  recitation 
daily  and  three  hours  laboratory  four  days  a  week.  Lecture  or  recitation,  1,  B, 
daily;  laboratory,  2:00-5:00  P.M.,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  I 
(June  2-July  18).  8  s.h.  (w)  (Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.)  (Limited  to  24  stu- 
dents.) Mr.  W.  Berry  and  Assistant 

S101-S102.  Mineralogy. — This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  crystallography  and  the  crystal  groups,  using  crystal  models  and 
crystallized  minerals,  followed  by  the  systematic  study  of  about  175  important 
minerals.  Determinative  work  includes  exercises  on  sight  recognition,  identifi- 
cation by  blowpipe,  and  other  physical  and  chemical  tests.  Prerequisite :  Chem- 
istry 1-2.  Students  who  have  not  had  chemistry  may  obtain  it  the  first  term 
of  the  Summer  Session  (June  2-July  18).  Two  and  three-fourths  hours  reci- 
tation daily  and  three  hours  laboratory  four  days  a  week.  Lecture  or  recitation,  1, 
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B,  daily;  laboratory  2:00-5:00  P.M.,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
II  (July  21-September  5).  8  s.h.  (w)  (Laboratory  fee,  $7.50.)  (Not  offered 
unless  as  many  as  10  students  enroll.)  Mr.  W.  Berry  and  Assistant 

GERMAN 

Suggested  course:  German  S3-S4,  Intermediate  German.  (For  pre-medical 
students  desiring  second-year  German,  provided  as  many  as  fifteen  make  re- 
quest, etc.  If  given,  course  will  follow  immediately  after  the  completion  of 
Analytical  Chemistry  and  will  begin  about  July  15.) 

GOVERNMENT 

See  courses  listed  under  Political  Science. 

GREEK  LITERATURE 

(In  English  Translation) 

5121.  Homer. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of 
the  life  and  civilization  of  the  Greeks,  especially  to  those  who  have  never 
studied  the  language  but  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  choicest 
portions  of  the  literature  by  the  use  of  translation.  It  is,  however,  open  as  an 
elective  to  all  Juniors  and  Seniors,  whether  they  know  Greek  or  not.  The 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  read  in  translation  and  illustrated  with  stereopticon 
views  of  the  excavations  and  discoveries  at  Troy  and  other  cities  of  the 
Mycenaean  Age.     Reports  on  assigned  topics  required.     B,  I.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Jernigan 

5122.  Greek  Literature:  The  Great  Tragedies. — The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  similar  to  that  of  course  S121.  Many  of  the  extant  plays  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  studied  in  English  translations,  and  reports  on 
assigned  topics  are  required.    A,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Jernigan 

HISTORY 

For  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  Master's  degree  in  History  the  student 
must  present  a  total  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of  prior  work  in  History,  of 
which  at  least  six  must  be  in  American  History  if  he  plans  to  take  his  major 
work  in  that  field.  Before  enrolling  for  thesis  supervision,  candidates  for  the 
Master's  degree  are  required  to  complete  at  least  three  semester  hours  of 
seminar  work  and  are  strongly  urged  to  enroll  for  this  work  in  the  second 
term  of  their  attendance  in  the  Summer  Session.  (See  courses  numbered  300 
or  above.) 

551.  Main  Currents  in  the  Modern  World. — A  study  of  the  important 
factors  in  the  Western  world  from  1500  to  1871,  including  such  topics  as  the 
civilization  of  the  Italian  cities,  the  revolt  from  the  Roman  Church,  the  com- 
mercial revolution  and  the  age  of  discovery,  European  state  politics  and  the 
balance  of  power,  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon,  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, relations  between  Europe  and  Asia,  the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany. 
B,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  McCloy 

552.  Historical  Background  of  the  World  Today. — A  study  of  the  imme- 
diate forces  preliminary  to  the  present  world  conflict,  including  such  topics  as 
the  partition  of  Africa,  European  penetration  of  the  Far  East,  the  rise  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power  and  Latin  America,  European  alliances  and 
rivalries,  the  first  World  War  and  the  League  of  Nations,  the  rise  of  the 
totalitarian  states,  the  second  World  War.     C,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Ropp 
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591.  Political  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States  to  1850.— A  general 
study  of  the  development  of  the  United  States,  prefaced  by  a  brief  review  of 
the  Colonial  era,  covering  the  period  from  the  Revolution  through  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850.    A,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  McCarrell 

592.  Political  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States  since  1850. — A 
continuation  of  course  S91,  concluding  with  an  introduction  to  problems  that 
have  arisen  in  the  United  States  since  the  World  War.     C,  I,  II.     3  s.h. 

Mr.    McCarrell    (first   term) 
Mr.  Mabry  (second  term) 

S101.  Development  of  Western  European  Civilization  to  about  A.D.  500. — 

A  study  of  the  development  in  Western  Europe  of  the  familiar  institutions  and 
culture  of  modern  society  as  developed  from  ancient  times  through  the  Roman 
period.    A,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Manchester 

208A.  American  Social  History  to  1850. — This  course  includes  an  analysis 
of  American  society  in  the  late  Colonial  period,  a  survey  of  the  social  effects 
of  the  American  Revolution,  an  account  of  early  attempts  to  achieve  a  distinc- 
tive national  culture,  and  a  summary  of  the  reform  movements  of  the  1830's 
and  1840's.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  manners  and  morals,  interests, 
and  amusements  of  the  average  American.    B,  II.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Robert 

5211.  The  Teaching  of  History  and  the  Social  Studies.— B,  I.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Manchester 

5212.  The  Emergence  of  Modern  America,  1865-1900. — American  growth 
from  the  disunity  of  1865  to  the  national  unity  of  1900,  including  westward 
migration,  immigration,  industrialization,  constitutional  modifications,  cultural 
advance,  and  inclusion  among  the  World  Powers.    C,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Howe 

5213.  Recent  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  deals  with  the 
period  since  the  Spanish-American  War.  Among  the  topics  emphasized  are 
the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  Colonial  power,  problems  of  an  in- 
dustrial society  and  a  changing  political  order,  and  international  relations  dur- 
ing and  since  the  World  War.    A,  I,  II.    3  s.h.         Mr.  Howe  (first  term) 

Mr.  Mabry  (second  term) 

S216.  The  Foreign  Policy  and  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States  since  1877. 
— The  course  deals  with  the  rise  of  the  new  Manifest  Destiny;  the  beginnings 
of  American  imperialism  in  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East ;  the  failure  of 
traditional  neutrality  in  the  first  World  War ;  post-war  conflicts  between  isola- 
tion and  collective  security ;  involvement  in  the  second  World  War.    C,  I.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Clyde 

S218.  Europe  since  1914. — A  study  of  the  World  War,  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference,  the  international  aftermath  of  the  war,  and  recent  internal  devel- 
opments in  the  major  states  of  Europe.    A,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Carroll 

S231.  The  Hispanic  Colonies  of  the  New  World. — The  development  of  the 
Iberian  states  as  colonizing  powers,  the  work  of  the  conquerors,  the  Spanish 
colonial  policy  and  system,  their  influence  and  results,  native  races,  the  interna- 
tional contest  for  supremacy,  and  the  decay  of  Spanish  power  in  America  and 
the  Philippines.     C,  II.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Lanning 

S237.  Social  and  Intellectual  Development  of  the  Old  South. — Considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  conditions  in  the  South  in  respect  to  slavery,  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  education,  religion,  science,  and  literature.  B, 
I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Sydnor 
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5264.  American  Colonial  History  and  the  Revolution. — The  Colonial 
background,  the  pre-revolutionary  crises,  the  political  and  military  organization 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  foreign  affairs,  and  the  war's  aftermath.  B,  II.  3 
s.h.  Mr.  Woody 

5265.  The  Westward  Movement  in  the  United  States  to  1850. — A  study 
of  the  progress  of  settlement,  with  special  attention  to  the  transmission  of 
culture  and  to  the  social,  economic,  and  political  effects  of  the  westward 
march.     A,  I.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Dale 

S268.  Social  History  of  Western  Europe  during  the  Eighteenth  Century. — 
A  study  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  people  of  Western  Europe  during  the 
1700's.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  Great  Britain  and  France.  Among 
the  topics  treated  will  be  amusements,  dress,  social  conventions,  sanitation, 
crime  and  punishment,  prisons,  hospitals,  asylums,  educational  institutions, 
libraries,  secret  societies,  roads,  and  travel.     C,  I.     3  s.h.  Mr.  McCloy 

S270.  The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  the  Tudors  to  Vic- 
toria.— Emphasis  will  be  on  important  personalities,  the  composition  of 
society,  selected  topics  pertaining  to  political  and  social  forces,  with  some  at- 
tention to  the  background  of  the  chief  literary  periods.     C ,  I.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Hamilton 

S273.  Sea  Power  and  Modern  Navies  from  Napoleon  to  Hitler. — Chief 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  naval  history  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Beginning  with  Admiral  Mahan's  introduction,  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
campaign  of  Trafalgar  and  the  War  of  1812 ;  to  the  industrial  revolution  and 
naval  balance  of  power;  to  the  American  Civil  War,  including  the  Alabama, 
the  Union  Blockade,  the  ironclad,  and  the  torpedo ;  to  new  theories  of  naval 
power  and  the  rise  of  the  navies  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan;  to  the  sub- 
marine and  the  airplane;  and  to  naval  power  in  the  Pacific.     A,  I.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Ropp 

S305.  Seminar  in  the  History  of  England  and  the  British  Empire. — D,  I. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Hamilton 

S308.  Seminar  in  Social  History  of  the  United  States.— (Open  to  students 
taking  S208A  or  equivalent).     D,  II.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Robert 

S315.  Seminar  in  Southern  History. — Selected  topics  in  the  development  of 
the  Southern  region,  chosen  year  to  year  in  different  periods  in  its  develop- 
ment.    D,  I,  II.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Sydnor  (first  term) 

Mr.   Woody    (second   term) 

S317.  Seminar  in  Modern  European  History. — Directed  research  in  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
B,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Carroll 

S333.  Studies  in  Hispanic-American  History  and  Related  Fields. — Pre- 
requisite :  History  S231  or  S232  and  S234.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  twelve 
students.  Students  writing  theses  under  Dr.  Lanning's  direction  will  attach 
themselves  to  this  course.     A,  II.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Lanning 

S343.  Seminar  in  the  History  of  American  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Far  East. — D,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Clyde 

S365.  Seminar  in  the  Westward  Movement  in  the  United  States. — Directed 
research  in  problems  relating  to  the  history  of  the  American  frontier.  B,  I. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Dale 
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MATHEMATICS 

For  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  with  major 
in  Mathematics  a  student  must  have  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours 
of  credit  for  course  work  in  mathematics  or  related  fields.  This  course  work 
must  be  approved  by  the  Department  through  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies, 
Professor  J.  J.  Gergen,  or  his  representative.  It  must  include  differential  and 
integral  calculus  and  an  additional  six  semester  hours  of  work  in  mathematical 
courses  of  at  least  junior  level. 

To  obtain  the  degree  a  candidate  must  specialize  in  one  of  the  following 
divisions  of  mathematics :  algebra,  analysis,  or  geometry.  In  his  division  of 
specialization  he  must  write  his  thesis  and  complete  at  least  twelve  semester 
hours  of  course  work.  To  help  students  meet  the  thesis  requirement,  the  De- 
partment offers  a  thesis  seminar  (course  S389X-S390X)  in  which  supervision 
of  thesis  writing  is  available  in  one  or  more  of  the  divisions.  The  scope  of 
the  seminar  is  announced  each  year  in  this  bulletin. 

Each  student  should,  as  early  as  possible  in  his  graduate  work,  discuss 
his   program   with    Professor   Gergen   or   his   representative. 

Si.  Introduction  to  College  Algebra. — Review  of  elementary  algebra, 
topics  in  college  algebra.  Hart,  College  Algebra  (rev.  ed.,  New  York,  1938). 
A.I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Dressel 

SlA.  College  Algebra. — A  special  section  of  course  SI  above,  including 
two  additional  weeks  of  college  algebra  emphasizing  Engineering  mathe- 
matics.    A,  I.     4  s.h.  Staff 

S2.  Trigonometry. — Plane  trigonometry,  introduction  to  spherical  trigo- 
nometry. Passano,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  (rev.  ed.,  New  York, 
1937):  without  tables;  Hedrick,  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables  (rev. 
ed.,  New  York.  1935).  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1  or  the  equivalent.  (The 
Department  will  offer  on  registration  day  a  validating  examination  for  those 
claiming  the  equivalent  of  Mathematics  1.)  Section  1,  C;  Section  2,  B,  D 
(first  three  zceeks).     3  s.h.  Mr.   Elliott    (first    term) 

Mr.   Patterson   (second  term) 

(Section  2  is  for  Engineering  Freshmen  who  wish  to  obtain  the  equivalent 
of  Mathematics  9-10.) 

S9-S10.  First-Year  Engineering  Mathematics. — College  algebra,  plane 
trigonometry,  introduction  to  spherical  trigonometry,  plane  analytic  geometry, 
introduction  to  solid  analytic  geometry.  Designed  primarily  for  students  in 
Engineering.  For  this  summer  the  College  of  Engineering  will  accept  courses 
SlA.  S2,  and  S50  as  satisfying  the  requirement  of  S9-S10.  Half-time  for  four 
?vccks.  beginning  June  10;  then  full-time  for  eight  weeks  through  the  first  and 
second  terms.     10  s.h.  Staff 

S50.  Analytic  Geometry. — Rectangular  and  polar  co-ordinates ;  curve 
tracing ;  locus  problems ;  straight  line ;  the  parabola,  ellipse  and  hyperbola : 
introduction  to  solid  analytic  geometry.  Patterson  and  Hickson.  Analytic 
Geometry,  1941.    B,  D,  II  (last  three  zveeks).    3  s.h.  Mr.  Patterson 

S59.  Second-Year  Engineering  Mathematics. — Differential  calculus.  Love. 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Third  Edition,  New  York,  1938.  Designed 
primarily  for  students  in  Engineering.  Prerequisite  :  Mathematics  9-10  or  the 
equivalent.     Schedule  to  be  arranged,  I,  II.    4  s.h. 

Mr.  Patterson  (first  term) 

Mr.   Elliott   (second  term) 

Note. — Recommended   for  all   Sophomore  Engineering  students  who  are 

up-to-date  with  their  work.     S59  should  be  taken  the  same  term  in  which  the 

student  enrolls  for  M.E.  55,  if  his  program  requires  55. 
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S204.  Teaching  of  Mathematics. — Fundamental  processes,  methods  of 
study,  mathematical  literature,  content  of  courses,  applications,  use  of  instru- 
ments, correlation  of  different  branches,  historical  development  of  secondary 
school  mathematics.     Prerequisite :  integral  calculus.     C,  I.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  W.  \V.  Rankin 

S207.  Fundamental  Concepts  in  Algebra,  Analysis,  and  Geometry. — A 
study  designed  for  teachers  of  secondary  school  mathematics  of  some  of  the 
elementary  concepts  of  mathematics.  Department  of  Mathematics,  Cornell 
University,  Elementary  Concepts  of  Mathematics  (Ann  Arbor,  1940).  B,  I. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Dressel 

S231.  Differential  Equations.— Solution  of  differential  equations  of 
elementary  types,  formation  and  integration  of  equations  arising  in  applica- 
tions. Morris  and  Brown,  Differential  Equations  (New  York,  1937).  Pre- 
requisite: integral  calculus.  Lecture  daily,  3;  laboratory,  Friday  2:15-4:20 
P.M.    I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Gergen 

S235.  Modern  Algebra. — Groups,  rings,  fields,  matrices,  Galois  theory. 
MacDuffee,  An  Introduction  to  Abstract  Algebra  (New  York,  1940).  Pre- 
requisite :  integral  calculus.     B,  I.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Carlitz 

5251.  Infinite  Series. — Topics  in  the  theory  of  convergence  and  sum- 
mability  of  series,  evaluations  by  series,  developments  in  Fourier  and  Legendre 
series.  Prerequisite:  integral  calculus.  Lecture  daily,  1;  laboratory,  Thursday 
2:15-4:20  P.M.    II.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Gergen 

5252.  Non-Euclidean  Geometry. — A  study  of  the  geometry  resulting  from 
the  denial  of  the  parallel  axiom  in  a  Euclidean  axiom  system.  A  synthetic 
treatment.    Prerequisite  :  integral  calculus.    B,  II.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Roberts 

S259.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. — Lines,  planes,  spheres,  quadric  surfaces, 
transformations.  Snyder  and  Sisam,  Analytic  Geometry  of  Space  (New  York, 
1937).  Prerequisite:  integral  calculus.  Lecture  daily,  1;  laboratory,  Thursday 
2:15-4:20  P.M.     I.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Carlitz 

S389X.  Thesis  Seminar. — Supervision  of  individual  theses  in  algebra, 
analysis,  and  geometry.  Students  should  consult  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies  or  his  representative  before  registering.  Thesis  credit  only.  Schedule 
to  be  arranged,  1.  Mr.  Carlitz,  Mr.  Dressel,  and  Mr.  Gergen 

S390X.  Thesis  Seminar. — Supervision  of  individual  theses  in  analysis  and 
geometry.  Students  should  consult  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  or  his 
representative  before  registering.  Thesis  credit  only.  Schedule  to  be  ar- 
ranged, II.  Mr.  Gergen  and  Mr.  Roberts 

MUSIC 

S151.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Public  School  Music. — The  elements  of 
harmony,  rhythm,  and  form.  The  visual  and  aural  recognition  of  scales, 
intervals,  triads,  and  seventh  chords  and  their  functions  in  relation  to  the 
system  of  tonality.  Harmonization  of  melodies.  Development  of  rhythmic 
discrimination.  A  study  of  materials  and  methods  of  teaching  vocal  music  in 
public  schools.  Treatment  of  the  child  voice,  rote  singing,  chord  singing, 
voice  testing,  balance,  organization,  and  supervision.  A,  C.  I.  (first  three 
weeks).    3  s.h.  Mr.  Bruinsma 

PHYSICS 

For  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  Master's  degree  with  major  in  Physics, 
students  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  Physics. 
This  course  work,  together  with  the  work  in  the  field  of  the  proposed  minor, 
must  be  approved  by  the  Department  through  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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S1-S2.  General  Physics. — This  course  traces  historically  and  experi- 
mentally the  development  of  great  principles.  It  stresses  neither  mathematical 
processes  nor  exact  measurements.  Three-hour  recitation  and  two-hour  labora- 
tory daily.  Lectures,  1,  2,  3;  laboratory,  2:00-4:00  P.M.,  I  (June  2- July  18). 
8  s.h.  (w)     (Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.) 

Mr.  D.  W.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Knight,  and  Miss  Stallcup 

S18.  Engineering  Physics. — Second  half  of  course  S17-S18  covering  the 
field  of  general  physics  with  emphasis  on  fundamental  principles.  Prerequisite : 
SI 7.    A    3  s.h.  Mr.   Bonner 

S51-S52.  General  Physics. — A  course  designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  entrance  into  the  study  of  medicine,  primarily  for  students  who  cannot 
complete  51-52  next  year.  Lectures,  1,  2,  3;  laboratory,  2:00-5:00  P.M.,  II 
(July  21-September  5).    8  s.h.     (Laboratory  jee,  $6.00.) 

Mr.  Hatley,  Mr.  Soodak,  and  Mr.  Epstein 
(Entering  Freshmen  who  have  completed  Mathematics  S1-S2  or  English  S1-S2 
and  have  superior  records  in  high-school  science  may,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Department,  enroll  in  this  course.) 

S57.  Engineering  Physics. — Thic  course  is  a  continuation  of  Physics  17- 
18  open  to  engineering  students  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  17-18.  /,  77. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Bonner 

S333X.  Research  Seminar. — Thesis  students  and  others  who  are  properly 
qualified  may  carry  on  research  work  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
Staff.  Each  student  must  have  the  approval  both  of  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  of  the  instructor  who  supervises  the  problem.  Schedule  to  be  ar- 
ranged, I.    2-6  s.h.  Mr.  Constant,  Mr.  Bonner,  and  Mr.  Hebb 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

561.  American  Government  and  Politics. — A  study  of  the  American 
political  system,  emphasizing  the  organization  and  functioning  of  the  national 
government.    A,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Simpson 

562.  American  Government  and  Politics. — A  study  of  the  American 
political  system,  emphasizing  the  organization  and  functioning  of  state  and 
local  government.     Continuation  of  S61.     C,  I.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Simpson 

S207.  American  Constitutional  Law  and  Theory. — A  study  of  leading 
principles  of  American  government  as  developed  through  judicial  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution.    B,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  R.  R.  Wilson 

S230.  American  Political  Institutions. — A  study  of  the  formation  and 
development  of  institutions  of  the  national  government  in  the  United  States, 
with  historical  and  analytical  treatment.    A,  II.    3  s.h.  Mr.  R.  S.  Rankin 

S252.  Spanish-American  Constitutionalism. — A  comparative  study  of  the 
nature,  source  and  use  of  political  authority  in  the  constitutional  law  of  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  Colombia,  Uruguay.     C,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Gibson 

S291.  Municipal  Government. — A  study  of  general  problems  relating  to 
the  structural  system  and  activities  of  municipalities  in  the  United  States. 
B,  II.    3  s.h.  Mr.  R.  S.  Rankin 
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suggested  course 

Political  Science  S136,  Major  European  Governments. 
(Two  sections  of  this  course  will  be  offered  if  demand  justifies.) 

PSYCHOLOGY 

SlOl.  Introduction  to  Psychology:  General  Principles  of  Mental  Activity 
and  Growth. — Lectures,  demonstrations,  prescribed  readings,  and  reports. 
A,  I.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Zenef 

RELIGION 

5181.  The  Nature  and  Early  Development  of  Religion.— Introduction  to 
the  early  history  of  religion,  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  more  primitive 
peoples,  and  the  religious  life  of  the  ancient  world.     A,  I.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Cannon 

5182.  Living  Religions  of  the  World. — A  survey  of  the  religious  systems 
of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  followed  by  a  study  of  Judaism,  Mohammedanism, 
and  Christianity,  the  object  being  to  trace  the  historical  development  of  each 
religion.    B,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Cannon 

5311.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus. — A  detailed  study  of  the  career 
and  message  of  Jesus  with  special  emphasis  on  his  religious  and  ethical  teach- 
ings.    C,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Branscomb 

5312.  New  Testament  Theology. — A  study  of  the  basic  religious  beliefs  of 
early  Christianity  as  these  are  expressed  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    A,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Branscomb 

S331.  The  Social  Message  of  the  Christian  Church. — A  study  of  the  social 
teachings  of  the  Christian  Church  and  its  contributions  to  world  society.  B,  I. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Petry 

S334.  Mysticism  and  Devotion  in  Christian  History. — A  study  of  the 
renunciatory  ideal  and  of  spiritual  practices  in  their  relation  to  present  prob- 
lems.   C,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Petry 

S323.  The  Christian  Conception  of  the  Church. — A  historical  survey  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  Christian  tradition  has  interpreted  the  idea  of  the  church, 
followed  by  a  critical  analysis  of  the  theological  implications  of  such  con- 
temporary problems  as  church  and  state,  church  and  culture,  and  the  ecumenical 
movement.     B,  II.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Outler 

S328.  Current  Theology. — A  survey  of  the  fields  of  current  theology  with 
special  attention  given  to  the  most  significant  and  influential  movements  of 
reconstruction  and  reaction  in  contemporary  Christianity.     C,  II.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Outler 

suggested  courses  for  undergraduates 

Religion  103,  The  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Religion  114,  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus. 
Religion  167,  Contemporary  Religious  Problems. 
Religion  168,  Masterpieces  of  Great  Religious  Literature. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  course  SlOl  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  in  the  Department. 
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S101.  General  Sociology. — An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  social 
life ;  its  origin,  evolution,  and  organization  as  illustrated  by  the  study  of  a 
number  of  concrete  social  problems.  This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  in  sociology.     A,  I,  II.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Porterfield 

S112.  Introduction  to  Child  Welfare. — A  special  course  in  child  welfare 
for  undergraduates.    B,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Porterfield 

5205.  Social  Pathology. — A  study  of  the  causes,  extent,  significance,  and 
constructive  treatment  of  the  principal  forms  of  pathology  in  modern  society: 
poverty,  physical  defectiveness,  malnutrition,  mental  deficiency,  mental  disease, 
undirected  leisure  activities,  and  unstandardized  commercial  recreation,  al- 
coholism, prostitution,  vagrancy,  and  delinquency.    A,  I.    3  s.h.        Mr.  Jensen 

5206.  Criminology. — A  study  of  the  original  tendencies  of  man  and  the 
problem  of  socializing  these  tendencies ;  the  relation  of  physical  and  mental 
defectiveness  and  untoward  influence  in  the  home  and  neighborhood  to  crime ; 
the  development  of  criminological  theory  and  procedure,  emphasizing  penal  and 
reform  methods,  and  especially  modern  methods  of  social  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  crime.     B,  II.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Porterfield 

S212.  Child  Welfare. — A  study  of  heredity  and  environment  as  factors  in 
personality  development;  infant  conservation;  welfare  responsibilities  of  the 
school,  emphasizing  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  the  child,  play,  and 
compulsory  and  industrial  education ;  child  labor,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
delinquency;  care  of  the  dependent  and  neglected  child;  child-caring  agencies, 
public  and  private;  and  a  community  program  of  child  welfare.     B.  I.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Jensen 

S217.  Race  and  Culture. — An  analytical  study  of  racial  and  cultural  rela- 
tions and  problems  of  the  Indian,  the  Negro,  and  other  minority  groups  in 
historical  and  contemporary  situations.  Prerequisite:  course  91-92,  101,  or 
231-232.     C,  I.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Thompson 

S219.  Urban  Sociology. — This  course  studies  the  function  of  the  city  in 
the  larger  community  which  it  nucleates  both  as  market  and  as  industrial 
center.  More  detailed  attention,  however,  is  given  to  the  inner  life  and  prob- 
lems of  the  city.    B,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Thompson 

S234.  Social  Ethics. — An  attempt  to  develop  answers  to  such  questions  as : 
How  can  potential  leaders  discover  and  acquire  the  skills  required  for  rendering 
their  fullest  service  to  their  fellow  men — particularly  capacities  for  creative 
co-operation  and  insight?  On  what  intellectually  and  scientifically  sound  basis 
can  one  formulate  the  fundamental  policies  of  one's  life?  On  what  ultimate 
criteria  are  social  policies  to  be  based?    A,  II.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Hart 

S242.  Marriage  and  the  Family. — A  course  presenting  the  findings  of 
science  to  date  on  the  fulfillment  of  personality  in  relation  to  courtship,  sex, 
relations  to  one's  parents,  marriage,  and  child  rearing.  The  newly  revised 
edition  of  Personality  and  the  Family,  by  Hornell  and  Ella  Hart,  will  be  used 
as  a  text,  with  collateral  readings  and  research  projects.     C,  II.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Hart 

SPANISH 

Note.— All  Spanish  courses,  whether  undergraduate  or  graduate,  will  be 
conducted  in  the  "School  of  Spanish  Studies"  centered  on  the  East  Campus. 
Dormitory  and  boarding  arrangements  should  be  made  with  this  in  mind. 
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Si.  Introductory  Spanish. — Pronunciation;  grammar  essentials;  early 
reading  of  simple  prose ;  dictation ;  emphasis  on  attainment  of  reading  ability 
will  be  accompanied  by  constant  use  of  the  foreign  language  as  a  means  of 
instruction  and  by  abundant  oral  work  to  give  the  student  a  basic  understanding 
of  the  spoken  language.  This  concentrated  work  requires  the  student's  full 
time,  since  it  calls  for  two  double-period  classes  daily.  A,  C,  I  (first  three 
zveeks).     3  s.h.  Mr.    Hasbrouck    (Section   1) 

Miss  Raymond  (Section  2) 
(Section  2  of  S1-S2  will  not  be  offered  unless  demand  justifies.     If  offered. 
Section  2  will   emphasize  training  in   reading   somewhat  more  and  oral   work 
somewhat  less  than  Section  1.) 

52.  Introductory  Spanish. — Continuation  of  course  SI.  A,  C,  I  (second 
three  weeks).     3  s.h.  Mr.    Hasbrouck    (Section   1) 

Miss  Raymond  (Section  2) 

53.  Intermediate  Spanish. — Systematic  review  of  verbs,  drill  on  high 
frequency  idioms,  review  of  special  grammar  difficulties ;  reading  of  graduated 
selections  from  modern  prose  authors;  dictation  and  oral  work.     A,  I.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Davis 

54.  Intermediate  Spanish. — Rapid  reading  and  study  of  modern  prose 
works,  with  emphasis  on  achievement  of  ability  to  read  without  translation. 
C,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Davis 

565.  Introduction  to  Modern  Spanish  Literature. — Study  of  representative 
masterpieces  of  nineteenth-century  novel  and  drama :  lectures ;  collateral  refer- 
ence readings  and  reports  on  literary  backgrounds.  One  standard-length  novel 
will  be  read  outside  of  class.    A,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Reid 

566.  Introduction  to  Classical  Spanish  Literature. — Study  of  represent- 
ative works  in  the  field  of  Golden  Age  novel  and  drama ;  rapid  survey  of 
literary  types  and  trends ;  lectures,  collateral  reference  readings  and  reports. 
This  course  will  include  an  introductory  study  of  the  Quijote  and  reading  of  a 
standard  Cervantes  biography.     C,  I.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Castellano 

S253.  Spanish  Phonetics. — Structure  of  the  vocal  apparatus ;  the  sounds 
of  the  Spanish  language  ;  sound  changes :  intonation  patterns  ;  regional  varia- 
tions ;  daily  exercises  in  phonetic  transcription,  with  oral  drill  and  corrective 
exercises.  Each  student  will  make  a  recording  of  a  test  passage  during  first 
week  and  repeat  the  recording  at  conclusion  of  course.  This  record  (cost  one 
dollar)  becomes  the  student's  property.  Opportunity  to  make  individual  records 
may  be  granted  to  a  limited  number  of  students,  especially  teachers  of  Spanish, 
not  enrolled  in  this  course.  Application  must  be  made  before  June  15.  B,  I. 
3  s.h.   (e)  Mr.  Lundeberg 

5259.  Outline  of  Spanish-American  Culture. — Lectures  and  discussion  in 
English  concerning  the  development  of  outstanding  characteristics  of  Spanish 
American  civilization,  especially  as  they  are  reflected  in  literature.  Students 
with  a  Romance  Language  major  will  do  their  reading  in  Spanish.  For  others 
whose  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  limited,  collateral  readings  in  English  will  be 
recommended.     C,  I.    3  s.h.   (e)  Mr.  Reid 

5260.  Materials  for  Teaching  Spanish:  Advanced  Syntax  and  Composition. 
— Systematic  review  of  Spanish  syntax  with  drill  on  difficult  points  in  grammar ; 
free  oral  and  written  composition ;  selected  translation  assignments ;  epistolary 
forms,  etc.     This  course  will  be  conducted  in  Spanish.     B,  I.     3  s.h.   (e) 

Mr.  Castellano 
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S356.  El  Movimiento  Modernista  en  Hispanoamerica. — Conferencias  sobre 
los  poetas  y  prosistas  mas  importantes ;  estudio  y  analisis  de  obras  representa- 
tivas ;  lecturas  suplementarias ;  discusiones  y  resefias.    4:00  P.M.,  I.    3  s.h.  (e) 

Mr.  Garcia-Prada 

S368.  La  Edad  de  Oro  en  la  Literatura  Espanola. — Conferencias  sobre  las 
figuras  de  relieve  de  la  epoca  clasica ;  estudio  especial  de  la  obra  dramatica  de 
Alarcon  y  de  Lope,  la  poesia  de  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  de  Cervantes  en  la  prosa ; 
analisis  y  comentario  de  obras  escogidas ;  lecturas  suplementarias ;  discusiones 
y  resefias.    A,  I.    3  s.h.  (e)  Mr.  Garci'a-Prada 

S370.  Thesis. — Hours  to  be  arranged.    C,  I.    3  s.h.  (e)  Mr.  Lundeberg 

ZOOLOGY 

For  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  Master's  degree  in  Zoology,  students 
should  have  completed  an  undergraduate  major  in  Zoology  (courses  in  General 
Science  and  Botany  are  not  counted  as  a  part  of  a  Zoology  major).  This 
normally  amounts  to  about  twenty-four  semester  hours  which  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  fields  of  Zoology,  and  must  include  Vertebrate 
Zoology  or  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Embryology,  passed  with 
creditable  grades.  A  candidate  should  also  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of 
Chemistry.  Work  for  the  degree  will  require  eighteen  hours  in  advanced 
courses  in  Zoology,  and  six  hours  in  another  department  for  a  minor,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  thesis.  Before  registration  for  a  degree,  students  should  confer  with 
Dr.  George  T.  Hargitt,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  for  the  Department. 
Students  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  take  courses  offered,  if  they  have 
necessary  prerequisites ;  but  may  not  count  them  toward  a  degree  until  an 
undergraduate  major  has  been  completed. 

S229.  Endocrinology. — An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  endocrine  organs.  Lectures,  reports,  and  demonstrations. 
B,  C,  II  (first  three  zveeks).  3  s.h.  Students  desiring  to  obtain  three  addi- 
tional credit  hours  may  do  so  by  doing  laboratory  work  during  the  second  half 
of  the  term  by  special  arrangement.  For  the  latter  there  will  be  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $7.50  and  special  registration  fee  of  $12.50  in  lieu  of  all  other  fees. 

Mr.  Cunningham 

S251.  General  Physiology.— A  comparative  study  of  functions  in  all  animal 
groups,  especially  of  vertebrates.  Lecture,  laboratory,  and  conferences  daily, 
schedule  to  be  arranged,  I.  6  s.h.  (Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.)     Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson 

S353.  Research. — Students  with  sufficient  preparation  may  carry  on  in- 
vestigations under  direction  in  the  following  fields : 

(a)  Physiology.    /.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson 

(b)  Embryology  and  Endocrinology.    /,  //.  Mr.  Cunningham 

(Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged.  Not  more  than  one  semester  hour  of  credit 
per  week  full-time  schedule,  or  one  semester  hour  each  ttvo  weeks  for  half- 
time  schedule.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00  for  each  hour  of  credit;  minimum  fee, 
$2.00.) 


The    following   courses    will   be   offered   at   the   Duke    Marine   Laboratory, 
Beaufort  :* 


First  term:  June  9-July  20;  second  term:  July  21-August  31. 
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S203.  Marine  Ecology. — A  study  of  marine  environments  and  societies. 
Collecting,  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  for  the  determination  of  condi- 
tions of  existence,  lectures,  reviews,  conferences,  field  and  laboratory  work. 
Consideration  of  environments,  factors,  succession,  rhythms,  communities, 
ocean,  freshwater,  land,  intraspecific  and  interspecific  relations,  productivity, 
and  conservation,  problems,  etc.    //.    6  s.h.     (Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.) 

Mr.  Pearse 

S274.  Marine  Zoology. — A  study  of  invertebrate  animals  that  occur  in  the 
Beaufort  region.  A  number  of  field  trips  will  be  made  to  a  variety  of  habitats 
to  study,  collect,  and  classify  animals  in  their  natural  environments.  The 
structure,  embryology,  and  habits  of  living  invertebrates  as  well  as  their  be- 
havior under  certain  experimental  conditions  will  be  studied  in  the  laboratory. 
I.    6  s.h.     (Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.)  Mr.  Bookhout 

S353.  Research. — Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged,  I,  II.  (Laboratory  fee, 
$1.00  per  credit  hour.)  Mr.  Bookhout,  Mr.  Pearse 

For  particulars  about  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory,  write  to  Dr.  A.  S. 
Pearse,  Zoology  Department,  Duke  University. 


Specimen  Application  Blank 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Duke  Station 

Durham,  North  Carolina  Date 

Dear  Sir : 

Please  make  temporary  reservation  for  me  in  the  following  courses  described  in  you 
Summer  Session  Announcement : 


(Signed,  full  name) 

Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss 

Street 

Post  Office  Address 

Be  careful  to  give  the  following  information: 

Are  you  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools? Total  number  year 

teaching  experience Name  and  address  of  the  school  in  whicl 

now  teaching 

What  teacher's  certificate  do  you  hold? __ 

State? Serial   number? Year   of   expiration 

Name  of  high  school  from  which  you  were  graduated 

- Year ] 

College  training  completed : 

(Please  check  proper  amount  in  years)  :  One   (        ),  Two  (        ),  Three  (       ),  Four  (       ) 

Name  of  last  college  attended _ Date 

Graduate  work  (Please  check  in  years)  :  One  (       ),  Two  (       ),  Three  (       ). 

Last  graduate  work  in _ college  or  university. 

College    degrees    held,    if    any,    (please    check)  :     (         )    A.B.,    (         )BS      (         )AM 
(         )  M.Ed,  (         )  M.S. 

If  at  present  a  college  student,  where? 

What  class? How  many  years  of  graduate  work,  if  any,  have 

you  completed? In  what  department (s)  ? 


Do  you  wish  room  reserved? Alone?.... 

First  term? Second? Name  and  address  of 

roommate  preferred _ 


In   graduate   dormitory? Undergraduate?. 


N.B.  Graduate  dormitories  are  not  open  to  undergraduates  under  thirty  years  of  age.  Room 
reservations  of  graduate  students  are  tentative  until  the  student  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Graduate  School.  Students  who  wish  a  room  reserved  for  the  first  term  will  remit  full  amount 
of  room-rent;  other  students  simply  indicate  whether  they  desire  room  in  graduate  or  under- 
graduate dormitory.  The  Summer  Session  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  room  reservation  or 
registration  for  courses  without  assignment  of  reason. 

Note:  Students  who  do  not  wish  to  submit  transcripts  of  their  previous  college  record 
because  desiring  to  transfer  their  summer  session  credits  to  some  other  institution  should 
answer  the  following: 

Do  you  wish  blank  for  statement  from  your  college  certifying  your  present  class  standing 
and  requesting  transfer  of  your  summer  session  record? 


INDEX 


Abbreviations   and   Explanations,   35 
Acceleration  Program,   13 
Accounting,   courses   in,   38,   39 
Administrative    Courses,    38,    39 
Administrative   Officers,   3 
Admission,    17,   20 

American    Literature,    courses   in,    51-53 
Application    blank,    specimen,    66 
Appointments   Bureau,   31 
Availability   of    rooms,    17 

Beaufort,   Marine  courses  at,   29,   36,   64 
Biology,   courses  in,   36 
Board  and  rooms,  26 
Botany,  courses  in,  36 

Calendar,   16 

Campus  and  buildings,   12 

Carillon,   31 

Certification  of  teachers,   18,  31,  34 

Chemistry,   courses   in,    37 

Classes  beginning  before  registration  date,  16 

Conservation,  courses  on,  38,   39 

Courses  of   Instruction,   35 

Credits,   18 

Dormitories,   26 

for   married   students,    27 
Drawing,    courses    in,    40,    47,    48,    50 
Duke  University,   12 

Economics,  courses  in,  38 
Education,   courses   in,    40 

Undergraduate,   courses   in,    47 
Educational   Psychology,  courses   in,   43 
Elementary   Education,   courses   in,   46 
Engineering,  courses  in,   48 
English,   courses  in,    50 
Enrollment,   12 

Entering   Freshmen,    13,    14,   48 
Entertainment,    31 
Examinations,    19 

for  M.Ed,   degree,   19 
Expenses,  27 
Explanations    and   Abbreviations,    35 

Faculty,  4 

Fees,  27 

Forestry,   courses   in,   53 

French,  courses  in,   54 

Geography,  courses  in,   38,   39 

Geology,  courses  in,   54 

German,  course  in,   55 

Government,  courses  in,  60 

Graduate    Instruction,   20 
advanced  degrees,  20 
degree  of   Doctor  of  Philosophy,   20,   25 
major  and  minor  subjects,  22 
minimum    residence   requirements,    21 
suggested  program  for  Master's  degree,  23 
thesis  writing  in   Summer  Session,  22,  25 
transfer  of  credits  from  elsewhere,  22 

Grammar    Grade    Teachers'    Courses,    46,    47 

Greek   Literature,   courses   in,    55 

Guidance,   course   in,   42 

Health    Education,    courses   in,    47 
High-School  Teachers'   Courses,   45 


History,  courses  in,  55 
Hygiene,  course  in,  47 

Institute  for  Teachers  of  Secondary  Mathe- 
matics,  32 

Libraries,  12 

Marine  Biology,  courses  in,  29,  36,  64 
Master's  degrees,  requirements  for,  23 
Master  of  Arts  degree,  21 

suggested  program  of  work,  23 
Master  of  Education  degree,  23 

examinations   for,    19 

special  courses  for,  24 
Mathematics,   courses   in,    58 

Institute   for  Teachers,   32 
Music,  course  in,   59 

Numbering  of  Courses,    18 

Orphanage   Workers,    School   for,   32 

Physical    Education,    48 

Physics,  courses  in,   59 

Play  Production,  course  in,   51 

Political    Science,    courses   in,    60 

Primary  Teachers'   Courses,  46,  47 

Psychology,  courses  in,   61 

Public  School  Administration,  courses  in,  40 

Public  School   Supervision,  41 

Recreation  and   Entertainment,  31 

Registration,   16 

Religion,  courses  in,   61 

Religious  Services,  31 

Reservation  of  Rooms  and  Courses,  28 

Residence   Requirements   for   degrees,   21 

Rooms  and   Board,  26 

Schedule  of  courses.  See  Explanations  and 
Abbreviations,  35 

School  of  Law,   15 

School  of  Medicine,  15 

School  of  Nursing,   16 

"School  of  Spanish  Studies,"  30 

School  for  Workers  in  Children's  Homes 
and   Orphanages,   32 

Secondary   Education   Courses,   45 

Sociology,  courses  in,  61 

Spanish,  courses  in,  62 

Speaking  Voice,   course  in,   51 

Statistics   as    to    enrollment,    12 

Summer  Session  Opportunities  for  Grad- 
uate  Students,   33 

Summer  Session  Quarter,  17 

Supervision   Courses,    41 

Surveying,  courses  in,  49,  50 

Swimming,  48 


Thesis   for  Master's   degree,  22,   25 
Tri-State    Conference    of    Orphanage    Work- 
ers, 32 

Undergraduate  degrees,   34 

Zoology,  courses  in,  64 
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FOREWORD 


The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  explain  the  War 
Training  Program  of  the  University  and  to  point  out  how- 
students  may  best  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of- 
fered, in  order  that  they  may  become  better  fitted  to  serve 
their  country  either  in  the  armed  forces  or  as  civilians.  The 
University  is  making  every  effort  to  be  of  the  greatest  serv- 
ice both  to  the  individual  student  and  to  the  nation. 

In  the  present  emergency  the  government  needs,  as  never 
before,  young  men  and  women,  with  a  college  background, 
who  can  think  clearly  and  absorb  quickly  and  accurately  the 
technical  knowledge  essential  to  modern  military  and  naval 
service.  The  need  for  doctors,  engineers,  chemists,  and 
physicists  is  far  beyond  the  number  the  universities  can  sup- 
ply. The  war  has  placed  great  emphasis  upon  the  value  of 
training  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  upon 
facility  in  oral  and  written  expression.  Under  wartime  con- 
ditions, business  administration,  accounting,  statistics,  and 
training  in  personnel  problems  have  assumed  greater  impor- 
tance. An  education  that  will  equip  students  for  accurate 
thinking,  thorough  analysis,  and  clear-cut  decisions  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  war  effort. 

My  personal  advice  to  every  student  is  to  develop  a 
strong,  healthy  body,  to  continue  the  training  of  his  mind, 
to  determine  the  place  where  he  can  be  of  greatest  service, 
and  to  prepare  himself  for  that  service  as  promptly  and  as 
thoroughly  as  possible. 

R.  L.  Flowers,  President. 


NOTE 


The  statements  contained  in  this  bul- 
letin are  based  on  conditions  existing  at  the 
time  of  its  publication.  It  is  inevitable,  as 
the  war  effort  gains  momentum,  that  many 
changes  will  become  necessary  in  what  now 
seem  well-established  plans.  As  changes 
are  made,  suitable  announcements  will  be 
issued. 

Additional  copies  of  this  bulletin  and 
more  detailed  information  concerning  the 
War  Training  Program  may  be  secured  by 
writing  the  Secretary,  Duke  University, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 


THE  EMERGENCY  AND  THE 
COLLEGE  STUDENT 


The  national  emergency  has  created  for  the  individual 
student  a  serious  problem — the  problem  of  finding  the  spe- 
cific place  in  the  war  effort  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by  apti- 
tude and  ability  and  of  securing  the  maximum  amount  of 
training  before  he  is  called  into  active  war  service.  The  ele- 
ment of  time  is  an  all-important  factor  in  the  student's  plan 
of  study,  and  he  must  consider  seriously  the  possibility  of 
accelerating  his  work  in  order  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  less  than  four  years. 

Student  Guidance.  A  relatively  high  percentage  of  col- 
lege men,  even  under  an  accelerated  program  of  work,  will 
not  be  able  to  complete  degree  requirements  prior  to  induc- 
tion. The  University,  recognizing  this  problem,  plans,  by 
wise  guidance,  to  give  them  the  maximum  of  training  and 
the  kind  of  training  that  will  equip  them  most  effectively  for 
service  in  the  armed  forces  and  at  the  same  time  lay  the 
foundation  for  their  successful  readjustment  to  civil  life. 

Students  Advised  to  Remain  in  College.  Those  students, 
who,  because  of  interest,  aptitude,  and  ability,  seek  training 
in  fields  directly  related  to  national  defense,  such  as  engi- 
neering, medicine,  dentistry,  science,  and  business,  should  by 
all  means  continue  their  training  in  college.  All  other  stu- 
dents should,  likewise,  continue  their  college  work,  if,  with 
respect  to  the  needs  of  a  long-range  war  effort,  their  pro- 
grams of  study  seem,  in  the  judgment  of  draft  boards,  more 
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important  than  the  matter  of  immediate  induction  into  the 
armed  forces.  Those  who  are  granted  occupational  defer- 
ment may  properly  regard  themselves  as  set  apart  by  their 
government,  in  the  interest  of  further  preparation,  for  a  spe- 
cific task  in  the  service  of  the  nation. 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  University,  realizing  the  urgent  need  for  college  men 
and  women  trained  in  special  fields  of  knowledge,  has  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  such  training  in  pre-medical  and  pre- 
dental  subjects,  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  geology, 
in  commerce  and  business  administration,  and  in  civil,  elec- 
trical, and  mechanical  and  aeronautical  engineering.  As  rap- 
idly as  is  consistent  with  wise  planning,  the  University  will 
continue  to  put  into  effect  measures  designed  to  adapt  its 
instruction  in  a  better  way  to  the  needs  of  a  nation  at  war. 

Training  Women  for  War  Service.  It  is  already  apparent 
that  there  is  developing  a  great  demand  for  the  services  of 
women  in  the  war  effort.  Furthermore,  it  is  recognized, 
when  the  necessity  arises,  that  women  have  the  same  obliga- 
tion as  men  to  serve  the  nation.  Modern  warfare  makes 
enormous  demands  upon  civilian  efforts  in  the  fields  of  pro- 
duction, supply,  and  health,  in  which  women  can  be  of  great 
service.  Therefore,  the  training  best  suited  to  prepare 
women  for  essential  service  closely  parallels  that  needed  by 
men,  and  to  a  large  extent  lies  in  the  same  fields. 

Fundamentally,  this  training  should  prepare  them  for 
sound,  incisive,  and  well-ordered  thought.  In  addition,  spe- 
cialized study  in  a  particular  field  is  designed  to  prepare 
them  for  certain  definite  skills  and  service.  Demands  will 
change  as  the  war  effort  progresses,  but  already  shortages 
are  developing  in  the  fields  of  management  and  administra- 
tion, such  as  accounting,  auditing,  and  personnel  work;  in 
most  of  the  scientific  fields,  especially  in  chemistry,  physics, 
and  those  related  to  medicine  and  nursing;  and  very  defi- 
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nitely  in  engineering  and  the  physical  sciences.  In  the  social 
sciences  needs  seem  certain  to  arise  in  economics,  geography, 
psychology,  and  statistics.  There  will  be  a  demand,  also,  for 
students  well  trained  in  foreign  languages.  The  well-pre- 
pared woman  may  feel  sure  of  the  opportunity  to  serve  her 
nation  effectively. 

ACCELERATED  PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 

The  University  is  keenly  aware  of  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing for  the  acceleration  of  its  educational  program  during 
the  period  of  the  present  emergency.  Accelerated  programs 
of  study  are  offered  in  several  divisions  of  the  University 
without  sacrificing  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  work  re- 
quired for  graduation. 

Trinity  College  and  the  Woman's  College.  As  an  adjust- 
ment to  wartime  conditions,  the  University  is  offering  an 
accelerated  program  of  study  to  all  undergraduates  in  the 
two  liberal  arts  colleges  who  may  wish  to  elect  it.  Those 
undergraduates  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  unable  to  ac- 
celerate their  work  will  complete  the  requirements  for  grad- 
uation according  to  the  normal  four-year  program.  The 
accelerated  program  is  offered  particularly  for  those  stu- 
dents who,  in  view  of  their  selective  service  status,  may  wish 
to  shorten  the  time  required  to  complete  their  work  for  grad- 
uation or  to  meet  eligibility  requirements  for  commissions 
in  the  armed  forces,  or  for  positions  in  the  civil  service  or 
in  essential  industries. 

How  Acceleration  Is  Accomplished.  A  student  may  accel- 
erate his  work  (a)  by  continuing  his  studies  during  the  sum- 
mer session  (b)  by  qualifying,  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
ability,  to  register  each  semester  for  more  than  the  normal 
load  of  work  and  (c)  in  the  case  of  entering  Freshmen,  by 
beginning  his  work  in  June,  1942,  rather  than  in  September. 
In  this  way  he  is  able  to  complete  the  requirements  for  grad- 
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uation  in  three  calendar  years,  or,  in  special  cases,  in  less  than 
the  three  years. 

Dates  of  Graduation.  The  accelerated  program  of  study 
will  permit  completion  of  degree  requirements  at  the  fol- 
lowing dates : 

Class  of  1943 — January,  1943 
Class  of  1944 — September,  1943 
Class  of  1945 — May,  1944 
Class  of  1946 — May,  1945 

This  will  involve  (a)  the  completion  of  eighteen  semes- 
ter-hours in  one  or  more  semesters  and  (b)  attendance  at 
one  or  more  summer  sessions  of  twelve  weeks'  duration.  A 
student  who  is  graduated  from  a  secondary  school  in  May, 
or  before  June  10,  1942,  may  enter  the  summer  session, 
June  2  or  June  10,  and  complete  the  requirements  for  grad- 
uation by  January  24,  1945,  provided  he  attends  one  or 
more  full  summer  sessions  and  has  a  superior  academic  rec- 
ord for  the  regular  college  years. 

Summer  Session  Courses  for  Accelerated  Programs.  Special 
courses  are  offered  in  the  summer  session  for  high-school 
graduates  desiring  to  enter  college  in  the  summer  of  1942 
and  for  college  students  eager  to  accelerate  their  undergrad- 
uate work  before  being  called  to  military  service.  Elemen- 
tary courses  most  commonly  required  for  the  bachelor's 
degree,  in  such  subjects  as  English,  foreign  language,  mathe- 
matics, natural  science,  and  history,  are  offered  for  incoming 
Freshmen.  To  Freshmen  and  upper-classmen  who  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  study  of  Spanish,  the  Department 
of  Romance  Languages  offers  elementary  and  advanced 
courses  during  the  first  term  of  the  summer  session.  For 
upper-classmen  a  wide  variety  of  elective  courses  in  many 
departments  is  offered.  These  courses  normally  begin  June 
10,  but  special  courses  in  geology,  analytical  and  organic 
chemistry  begin  June  2.  Students  from  other  colleges  who 
enroll  in  the  summer  session  should  consult  their  deans  and 
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obtain  approval  of  courses  for  transfer  of  credit  to  their 
respective  colleges. 

Freshmen  May  Enter  in  June.  Freshmen  entering  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  should  enroll  in  the  summer  session, 
June  10,  and  complete  Engineering  Drawing  (2  semester- 
hours)  and  Engineering  Mathematics  (10  semester-hours) 
within  the  twelve-weeks'  period.  Engineering  students  who 
cannot  enter  June  10  may  enter  July  21  and  complete  the 
required  English  of  the  Freshman  year. 

Freshmen  entering  Trinity  College  or  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege are  expected  to  take  the  required  course  in  English  in 
the  first  or  second  term.  Freshmen  particularly  interested  in 
the  study  of  physics  or  chemistry  or  in  undergraduate  prep- 
aration for  medical  school  should  enter  June  2  and  enroll 
in  first-year  college  chemistry  or  first-year  college  physics. 
Special  students  in  science  entering  June  10  should  enroll 
in  first-year  mathematics  for  the  first  term  and  in  Freshman 
English  for  the  second  term.  Pre-medical  students  entering 
June  10  should  take  Freshman  English  during  the  first  term 
and  obtain  special  permission,  granted  to  superior  students, 
to  take  pre-medical  physics  during  the  second  term.  If  an 
entering  Freshman  cannot  begin  work  until  July  21,  he 
should  register  for  the  course  in  Freshman  English.  It  is 
still  possible  for  him,  by  supplementing  his  course  in  the 
regular  academic  years  with  later  summer  work,  to  be  grad- 
uated in  three  calendar  years. 

Table  of  Acceleration.  The  following  table  illustrates  how 
Freshmen  and  upper-classmen  may  complete  the  total  hours 
required  for  graduation  (120)  according  to  the  accelerated 
program  of  study. 
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ACCELERATED  PROGRAMS  FOR  FRESHMEN 
AND  UPPER-CLASSMEN 


Period  of 
Enrollment 


3  years 

and 
2  summers 


3  years 

and 
I  summer 


2l/2  years 

and 
3  summers 


2  years 

and 
2  summers 


Fall 
Semester 


Spring  Summer       Date  of 

Semester  Session     Graduation 


For  Entering  Freshmen 
Hours  Hours  Hours 

12   (1942) 

17  (1942)  17  (1943)      12  (1943)     May 

15  (1943)  J5  (1944)  1945 

16(1944)  16(1945) 


16  (1942) 
18  (1943) 
18  (1944) 


16  (1942) 
18  (1943) 
16  (1944 


*9  (J943) 
19  (1944) 
18  (1945) 


12  (1942) 


May 

1945 


12  (1942) 
!6  (1943)       12  (1943)     January 
18(1944)       12(1944)      1945 
January  1945) 


For  Rising  Sophomores  (32  s.h.) 

12  (1942) 

18  (1942)  18  (1943)     I2  (1943)    May 

14  (1943)  *4  (1944)  1944 


For  Rising  Juniors  (62  s.h.) 

1  year  and  12(1942)  September 

2  summers  17(1942)  17(1943)       12(1943)  1943 

For  Rising  Seniors  (92  s.h.) 

1  semester  and  12  ( 1 942 )  January 

1  summer  16  (1942     —    January  1943)  1943 
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The  College  of  Engineering.  The  College  of  Engineering 
offers  to  its  students,  on  an  optional  basis,  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram of  study  that  will  enable  them  to  complete  the  four- 
year  course  in  three  calendar  years.  This  acceleration  is 
accomplished  by  the  completion  of  a  part  of  the  course  in 
summer  sessions.  Students  who  do  not  wish  to  accelerate 
their  work  will  complete  the  requirements  for  graduation  ac- 
cording to  the  normal  four-year  program.  The  work  of  the 
senior  year  is  intensified  for  all  students,  thus  enabling  Sen- 
iors to  graduate  in  April  of  each  year  and  to  enter  imme- 
diately the  particular  branch  of  military  or  naval  service  for 
which  they  are  trained. 

The  School  of  Medicine.  On  account  of  the  increased  mili- 
tary as  well  as  civilian  needs  for  physicians,  the  School  of 
Medicine  has  adopted  an  accelerated  program  of  study  for 
all  medical  students.  Under  this  program,  the  first-year  class 
will  be  admitted  July  6,  1942,  and  subsequent  first-year 
classes  will  be  admitted  every  nine  months ;  e.g.,  in  April, 
1943,  etc.  All  students  will  take  the  twelve  quarters  of  the 
medical  course  consecutively  and  will  complete  the  require- 
ments for  graduation  in  three  calendar  years.  Medical  stu- 
dents and  first-year  interns  are  deferred  by  draft  boards  in 
order  that  they  may  complete  their  training  and  qualify  as 
medical  officers  in  the  Army  or  Navy. 

The  School  of  Law.  The  School  of  Law  offers  to  its  stu- 
dents, on  an  optional  basis,  an  accelerated  program  of  study. 
This  program  calls  for  a  three-semester  calendar  year,  start- 
ing with  the  summer  semester  on  June  1,  1942.  This  will 
permit  the  completion  of  the  entire  regular  three-year  course 
in  two  calendar  years.  Each  semester's  work  will  be  com- 
plete in  and  of  itself,  and  full  programs  for  first-,  second-, 
and  third-year  students  will  be  offered  each  semester.  Both 
beginning  and  advanced  students  may  start  their  work  at  the 
opening  of  any  one  of  the  semesters,  which  are  now  planned 
to  begin  on  June  1,  1942,  September  28,  1942,  January  24, 
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1943,  and  May  31,  1943.  For  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency students  with  superior  grades  will  be  admitted  if  they 
have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  college  work.  Students 
who  so  desire  may  spread  their  work  over  three  years  by 
omitting  one  semester  in  any  one  calendar  year. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  OFFICER'S  COMMISSION 
OR  SPECIAL  SERVICE 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  in  prescribing  the 
requirements  for  those  whom  they  accept  as  potential  offi- 
cers, have  laid  great  emphasis  upon  university  training. 
Necessarily  their  requirements  change  as  time  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  war  dictate,  and  any  detailed  statement  as  to  the 
requirements  for  such  opportunities  as  exist  today  may  be 
materially  altered  at  any  time.  Some  of  the  more  important 
of  the  opportunities  now  available  are  listed  below,  but  thor- 
ough investigation  should  be  made  by  the  student  before 
he  undertakes  special  training  for  them. 

Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.  The  Naval  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  offers  a  course  in  Naval  Science  and 
Tactics  which  is  integrated  with  the  student's  regular  college 
course  in  such  a  way  that,  upon  graduation  from  college,  he 
receives  the  commission  of  Ensign  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve,  provided,  of  course,  he  has  passed  satisfac- 
torily the  physical  examination  required.  The  course  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  four  years.  Under  the  present  plan 
members  of  the  unit  who  are  of  the  required  age  are  in- 
ducted into  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  immediately, 
but  are  given  an  inactive  status  until  graduation  and  final 
commissioning.  As  members  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve  they  are  not  subject  to  draft. 

The  size  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  unit  is 
limited  by  the  quota  fixed  by  the  Navy  Department.  New 
members  of  the  unit  are  selected  from  the  freshman  class. 
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They  must  pass  a  rigid  physical  examination  and,  in  addi- 
tion, show  proficiency  in  mathematics. 

Civil  Pilot  Training  Program.  Two  pilot  training  courses 
are  offered  by  the  University.  The  elementary  course  in- 
cludes 72  hours  of  ground  school  work  in  navigation,  me- 
teorology, civil  air  regulations,  and  aircraft,  and,  in  addition, 
a  minimum  of  35  hours  of  flight  training.  For  this  work  a 
student  receives  three  semester-hours  of  credit  toward  grad- 
uation. The  secondary  course  comprises  108  hours  of  ground 
school,  including  instruction  in  aeronautics,  engines,  and  ad- 
vanced navigation,  and  forty  hours  of  flight  training  in  the 
more  difficult  maneuvers  in  airplanes  that  are  heavier  and 
more  powerful  than  those  which  are  used  in  the  elementary 
course.  For  this  work  the  student  receives  seven  semester- 
hours  of  credit  toward  graduation. 

The  pilot  training  program  leads  toward  further  training 
in  the  air  corps  or  toward  qualification  for  other  work  in  the 
aeronautics  industry,  particularly  toward  qualifying  students 
as  instructors. 

Navy  V-7  and  Marine  Reserve  Corps.  Juniors  and  Seniors 
are  eligible  for  enlistment  in  the  Naval  Reserve  in  the  V-7 
classification.  Such  students  are  permitted  to  continue  their 
college  studies  until  graduation  and  then  are  given  a  short 
intensive  course  of  instruction  by  the  Navy,  upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  which  they  are  commissioned  as  En- 
signs in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve.  Students  who 
expect  to  enroll  in  the  Navy  V-7  must  have  completed  satis- 
factorily at  least  one  year  of  college  mathematics,  including 
trigonometry.  The  University  recommends,  in  addition, 
Physics  1-2  and  Practical  Astronomy  and  Navigation  (C.E. 
112).  The  United  States  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  open  to 
men  of  all  four  classes  who  desire  to  enlist  in  the  Candidates' 
Class  for  Commission.  Students  are  enlisted  in  the  reserve 
corps,  and  it  is  now  intended  that  they  will  not  be  called  to 
active  duty  until  graduation. 
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Ensigns'  Commissions  in  Specialists'  Branches.  Students 
who  have  had  special  training  in  certain  fields  and  who  can 
meet  the  character,  scholastic,  and  physical  qualifications  pre- 
scribed by  the  Navy  Department  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
Ensigns'  commissions  in  several  special  branches.  Included 
in  this  group  are  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  College  of  En- 
gineering and  in  business  administration,  undergraduates 
with  majors  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  students  who  have 
been  admitted  to  the  School  of  Medicine.  Students  desiring 
to  apply  for  such  commissions  should  consult  the  Dean  of 
the  school  in  which  they  are  registered. 

Army  and  Navy  Air  Corps.  The  air  corps  of  both  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  require  two  years  of  college  work  for 
admission.  The  University  provides  for  those  students  who 
plan  to  enter  the  air  corps  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year, 
or  later,  special  courses  in  mathematics,  physics,  elementary 
air  navigation  and  meteorology,  and  practical  astronomy  and 
navigation.  These  courses  will  train  the  student  in  fields 
that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  air 
corps  of  the  United  States.  Students  who  are  accepted  for 
flight  training  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  training 
program,  Class  V-5,  are  permitted,  under  present  regula- 
tions, to  complete  the  current  college  year  before  being 
called  to  active  duty. 

Accredited  College  Program,  Navy  V-l.  The  United  States 
Navy  has  recently  announced  a  program  for  students  who 
are  below  the  draft  age  under  which  they  are  permitted  to 
enlist  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  From  those  who  enlist  a  cer- 
tain proportion  will  be  selected  for  the  officer  reserve  train- 
ing, class  V-7,  and  others  will  be  selected  for  air  corps  train- 
ing, class  V-5.  Those  who  fail  to  measure  up  to  the  require- 
ments for  either  of  these  classes  or  who  fail  to  do  their 
college  work  satisfactorily  are  subject  to  induction  into  the 
regular  Navy  as  enlisted  reservists.  The  course  of  study 
which  these  students  must  follow  is  approved  by  the  Navy 
Department.   Students  enlisted  in  the  Navy  Reserve  V-i  are 
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not  subject  to  the  draft.  A  more  complete  announcement  of 
the  plan  will  be  issued  later. 

Signal  Corps  and  Communications.  Because  of  the  great 
need  for  those  with  special  training  in  communications,  prin- 
ciples of  radio,  and  electronics,  there  are  opportunities  open 
to  persons  with  college  degrees  in  electrical  engineering  or 
with  special  training  in  electronic  physics  for  securing  com- 
missions in  the  service  in  connection  with  the  Signal  Corps 
of  the  Army,  for  communications  work  in  the  Navy,  or  for 
employment  through  the  Civil  Service.  Those  applying  for 
commissions  must  be  unmarried  and  must  be  able  to  meet 
the  physical  requirements  prescribed  for  reserve  officers.  Stu- 
dents who  wish  to  qualify  for  this  type  of  service  should 
register  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  Electrical  Engineering  or  for 
the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  with  the  major  work  in  physics. 

Meteorology.  Students  who  have  completed  thirty  hours  of 
college  work  in  mathematics  and  physics  and  who  have  se- 
cured a  private  pilot's  license  through  the  Civil  Pilot  Train- 
ing Program  are  eligible  for  appointment  for  advanced  work 
in  meteorology.  Upon  completion  of  this  advanced  work, 
which  is  offered  at  five  different  universities,  the  student 
either  becomes  an  officer  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  assigned  to 
meteorological  duty  or  may  accept  civilian  employment  as  a 
meteorologist  with  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau.  A 
similar  opportunity  exists  for  graduates  who  prefer  to  go 
directly  into  the  Army  with  the  commission  of  Second  Lieu- 
tenant. 

Physicists  and  Chemists.  Students  majoring  in  physics  and 
chemistry  find  many  opportunities  open  to  them  in  the 
armed  forces  and  in  public  employment.  The  Navy  offers 
commissions  (OVS)  to  chemists,  and  physicists  are  in  de- 
mand for  both  branches  of  the  service,  particularly  for  work 
in  electronics  and  detection  devices.  In  the  manufacture  of 
explosives  there  is  a  wide  demand  for  trained  chemists  to 
serve  in  a  civilian  capacity. 
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Physical  Conditioning.  All  branches  of  the  armed  forces 
lay  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  physical  education  for 
all  students.  A  sound  body,  as  well  as  a  trained  mind,  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  student's  equipment  for  military  service. 
The  University  believes  the  best  contribution  that  physical 
education  can  make  to  the  preparation  of  students  for  mili- 
tary service  or  life  in  a  democracy  is  in  a  program  that  ex- 
tends active  instructional,  recreational,  and  competitive  op- 
portunities, chosen  in  accordance  with  individual  needs,  to 
every  man  and  woman  in  college.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding 
students  in  the  development  of  vigorous,  healthy  bodies,  the 
University  has  introduced  an  intensive  program  of  physical 
conditioning  for  all  undergraduates.  Courses  in  physical 
conditioning,  on  an  optional  basis,  are  given  daily.  They 
consist  of  calisthenics  and  other  exercises  prescribed  by  the 
armed  forces  and  athletic  coaches,  and  they  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  vigorous,  intensive  use  of  large  muscles  in 
order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  such  vital  organs  as  the 
heart,  circulatory  system,  and  respiratory  and  bony  systems. 

EMERGENCY  COURSES 

The  University  directs  the  attention  of  its  students,  as 
they  continue  their  training  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
to  the  following  regularly  offered  courses  that  have  a  defi- 
nite relation  to  the  needs  of  the  present  emergency.  These 
courses  will  give  them  the  opportunity  to  equip  themselves 
with  special  knowledge  and  skills  that  should  prove  of  great 
value  to  them,  whether  they  enter  the  armed  forces  or  work 
in  defense  industries.  Complete  description  of  these  courses 
will  be  found  in  the  Undergraduate  Bulletin. 

AERONAUTICS— GROUND  SCHOOL  COURSES 

5  I .  Elementary  Air  Navigation  and  Meteorology. 

151.  Advanced  Air  Navigation  and  Radio  Instruction. 

161.  Air  Craft. 

171.  Airplane  Power  Plants. 
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These  courses  are  restricted  to  students  enrolled  in  Ci- 
vilian Pilot  Training  Courses. 

CHEMISTRY 

Since  the  Department  of  Chemistry  provides  essential  training  for 
the  defense  industries,  engineering,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  the 
chemical  warfare  service,  its  work  as  a  whole  is  directly  concerned 
with  the  emergency. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

70.   Civil  Engineering  Drawing. 
112.  Practical  Astronomy  and  Navigation. 

ECONOMICS 

57-58.  Principles  of  Accounting. 

1 71-172.  Advanced  Accounting. 

275-276.  Advanced  Industrial  Accounting  and  Management. 

109.  The  Economic  Geography  of  Latin  America. 

120.  Economic  Geography  of  the  Pacific. 

138.  Business  Statistics. 

139.  Advanced  Business  Statistics. 
270.  Economics  of  War. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

201-202.  Elements  of  Communication  Engineering. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING 

52.  Technical  Drawing. 

HISTORY 

63-64.  Sea-Power  and  Modern  Navies. 

91.  Political  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States  to  1850. 

92.  Political   and   Social   History   of  the    United   States  since 
1850. 

1 41-142.  The  Modern  and  Contemporary  Far  East. 
230.  The  Portuguese  Empire  and  the  Rise  of  Brazil. 
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MATHEMATICS 

i.  Introduction  to  College  Algebra. 
2.  Plane  Trigonometry. 
15.   Spherical  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

63.  Graphical  and  Numerical  Computation. 

64.  Mathematics  of  Artillery  Fire. 

PHYSICS 

What  is  said  above  about  chemistry  is  true  also  of  physics.  A 
knowledge  of  physics  is  basic  to  the  study  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
engineering.  There  is  great  need  of  trained  physicists,  as  well  as 
chemists,  in  the  national  war  program.  The  Department  wishes, 
however,  to  call  attention  to  certain  courses  that  are  designed  to  meet 
special  needs. 

70.   Elementary  Electronics. 
106.  Photography. 
108.  Physical  Optics. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

61-62.  American  Government  and  Politics. 

ill.  Contemporary  Problems  in  Far  Eastern  Politics. 
142.   Government  Regulation  in  Wartime. 

ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY 

The  Departments  of  Zoology  and  Botany  offer  fundamental 
courses  some  of  which  are  prerequisite  to  the  study  of  medicine  and 
are  important  in  the  preparation  for  work  in  public  health,  medical, 
hospital,  and  research  laboratories. 

THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Members  of  the  University  Faculty  have  been  appointed 
to  advise  students  concerning  types  of  special  and  technical 
services  they  can  render  and  to  indicate  to  them  the  various 
governmental  and  civilian  activities  where  there  is  need  for 
such  services.  This  group  is  known  as  the  Advisory  Council. 
It  assembles  information  on  such  matters  as  shortages  in 
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personnel  for  civil  service  positions,  the  requirements  for 
such  positions,  special  technical  needs  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  essential  civilian  service  in  defense  industries. 
This  information  will  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dents through  a  series  of  special  bulletins  or  announcements. 
The  Council  will  advise  students  with  reference  to  choice 
of  special  training  plans  and  emergency  courses.  Students 
are  urged  to  consult  the  members  of  this  Council  regarding 
preparation  for  essential  civilian,  military,  or  naval  service. 

THE  BASIC  UNIVERSITY  PROGRAM 

To  accomplish  the  maximum  of  results  in  matters  of  im- 
mediate moment,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  some  inter- 
ference with  the  normal  processes  of  academic  life.  The 
University,  however,  will  continue  its  basic  program  of  cul- 
tural and  professional  training.  This  program  is  the  out- 
growth of  its  recognized  responsibility  to  satisfy  permanent, 
as  well  as  immediate,  needs  in  its  service  to  the  nation.  While 
the  expansion  of  industrial  operations  and  the  mechanization 
of  modern  warfare  require  increasing  emphasis  upon  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  technical  skills,  the  University  seeks  to 
provide  the  training  necessary  for  the  intelligent  and  effec- 
tive conduct  of  the  individual  in  his  relation  to  modern 
mechanized  warfare  without  losing  sight  of  the  basic  im- 
portance of  a  well-rounded  education.  The  University  is 
convinced  that  it  will  make  its  permanent  contribution  to  the 
preservation  of  our  democratic  institutions  by  training  men 
and  women  in  accordance  with  its  well-established  program 
of  education. 
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